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REFERENDUM THURSDAY 



NO SOLICITING . % , Linda Jaffee t 

Is this the sign on your front door or is 
this the administration's attitude toward stu¬ 
dents' opinions about school policy? Whatever 
your answer, you should know that on Thursday, 
February 19, students will be asked to comment 
on the present grading system and proposed alt¬ 
ernatives. A Student Bar Association Committee 
has compiled the alternatives suggested by stu¬ 
dents, faculty and administration and is conduc¬ 
ting a referendum to poll the preferences of 
the student body. 

The law school has seen many changes in its 
faculty, building, curriculum and first year 
course load. Now, after about fifteen years, 
the administration has decided to re-evaluate 
the grading system. As two-thirds of the stu¬ 
dents know and one-third are rapidly discover¬ 
ing, great research and diligent efforts in 
class do not yield the automatic A of under¬ 
graduate education. This can be a source of 
satisfaction for those with an aversion to the 
classroom but who can work miracles with final 
exams. It can be a source of anqulsh to their 
counterparts. The lack of correlation between 
effort expended throughout the semester and 
the final grade received is viewed as a major 
flaw in the system. Other complaints relate 
to low medians, especially in the first year 
classes, a lack of understanding as to what 
the numbers mean, and that the ranking of stu¬ 
dents does not reflect a complete picture of 
academic accomplishments. 

Dean Shelton is aware of the feeling, parti¬ 
cularly among first year students, that low 
medians create an atmosphere or*unnecessary 
anxiety and pressure and a fear of flunking out. 
He has suggested, however,, that the disillus¬ 
ionment with low grades may stem from under¬ 
graduate grade inflation. Supporting the pre¬ 
sent grading system. Dean Shelton pointed out 


that conceptually, it reflects a large diff¬ 
erence between a 64 and 65 average. Virtually 
no student who earns at least a 65 average 
(passing) in his or her first year flunks out 
in the next two years. Statistics provide 
little consolation when the postcards arrive 
and when resumes go out with grades and class 
rank conspicuously absent. 

The suggested grade reformation will be 
limited to cssmetic changes. The general feeling 
is that it would be desirable to modify the 
range of 55-90 to something with more intrinsic 
meaning to students and potential employers. 
Consequently, the SBA referendum will ask for 
comments on alternative number and letter sys¬ 
tems, and ideas for setting medians. Students 
may also comment on the effects that they en¬ 
vision each system to have on relieving student 
pressures and fear of failure due to low med¬ 
ians, and on mitigating unfairness caused by 
variations in medians between different pro¬ 
fessor's sections of the same course. 

The referendum will also survey student 
support for a variety of more extreme possi¬ 
bilities. Froposals include pass/fall for all 
first students, a pass/fall option for third 
years students who have secured employment, 
the option to retake a failed examination or 
to retake a course to remove a failing grade 
from a record. A higher established median, 
a coarser system of ranking or the total elim¬ 
ination of class rank will also be on the ref¬ 
erendum. 

Two points need to be emphasized: It is the 
physical system, not the method used by indiv- ; 
idual professors to grade exams, which is being 
examined by this referendum. A showing of a 
majority preference for one system or another 
does not guarantee its implementalon. The 
ultimate decision on changes in the grading 
system rests with the faculty. 
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mudds basement 


THIS ARTICE REPORTS HOW THE FREUND LAW LIBRARY 
ABUSES ITS USERS. THE NEXT DEVIL'S AVOCATE 
WILL REPORT HOW ITS USERS ABUSE THE LIBRARY. 


A short stay in the Freund Law Library 
brings to mind Edmund Bentley's commentary on 
George the Third, "One can only wonder/at so 
grotestque a blunder." More than adequate for 
most legal research, our law library's collec¬ 
tion is a benefit that is to a large extent 
offset by physical surroundings discouraging 
jprolonged research. 

Many of the library's physical shortcomings 
mirror the overall problems of the Hudd Build¬ 
ing. The structure is aethetically unappealing 
to many, the floor plan needlessly complicated, 
and the climate often too hot or too cold, but 
always too drafty. Leaky ceilings and walls, 
a nuisance in the rest of the building, are 
ruinous in the library. But the very purpose 
of the library makes it possible to distinguish 
the broader faults of the Hudd Building from 
the problems Eugene and Adlyne look down upon. 

Though your favqrite gripe may not be in¬ 
cluded, a representative list of the law.lib- 
ray's shortcomings would Include (1) excessive 
sound reflection, (2) inadequate lighting, (3) 
lack of study space, and (A) uncomfortable 
chairs, tables, and carrels. A recent talk 
with Assistant Professor and Law Librarian 
Bernard Reams revealed that the library staff 
and school administration are aware of and 
taking steps to redress most of these problems. 

If you ever as a child, yelled in a storm 
sewer to hear your echo, you quickly discovered 
how well concrete reflects sound. Nevertheless 
concrete was chosen as the building material 
for Freund Law Library. The addition of car¬ 
peting reduced the noise level in much of the 
faciltiy, but the shuffling of feet and hushed 
conversations are still magnified where carp¬ 
eting has not been installed^ the screeching 
of chairlegs in those areas can jangle the 
nerves and destroy concentration. A simple 
solution to this latter effect would be to 
cap the metal chairlegs with rubber, plastic, 
or cloth. Prospects for completly carpeting 
the library are dim because available funds 
are earmarked to solve a problem in itself 
dim - the library's lighting. 


Hr. Reams related a story about the light¬ 
ing problem which he had been told. It seems 
that just after the Hudd Building opened, its 
chief designer was leading a tour through the 
library when someone remarked at the darkness. 
The architect's response was that "There is 
too much light pollution." Whether this was 
sarcasm, insensitivity, or honest irrationality 
it no longer matters; what matters is that 
the lighting be improved as quickly as poss¬ 
ible. To this end. Hr. Reams and Dean Foote 
have given high priority to increasing the 
library's lumens. Already, some $8,000 in 
improvements have been made in several areas, 
but the upgrading of the main reading room's 
lights won't take place until next year when 
more money is made available, says Hr. Reams. 
An inexpensive partial remedy would be to 
paint the ceilings and walls of the reading 
room a bright, reflective white and replace 
the white glass globes in that room with a 
more transparent covering. 



The shortage of study space will soon be 
eased if not completely alleviated. Six 
units of A-person carrels and at least another 
23 individual carrels for use in the expanded 
second floor of the library had been delivered 
earlier in the year, but were rejected because 
of their psuedo-walnut vinyl finish. Their 
remodeling is near completion and Hr. Reams 
expects delivery within a month. In the mean- 

continued on page ^ 























































BASEMENT*« # 

time, you might notice how seldom more than 
three people sit at the library's tables. Mr. 
Reams pointed out that this is because the 
library's original equipment didn't include 
over-sized tables, which nicely accomodate the 
books and workspace of four people. The 
addition of a typing room has made the library 
more useful to typists and more bearable to 
non-typists. 

How bearable the Freund Law Library is dep¬ 
ends to a large extent on resolution of the 
aforementioned problems. Yet other physical 
shortcomings prevent comfort. Have you noticed 
how the carrels along the gold-carpeted lib¬ 
rary wall are uncomfortably low unless placed 
on wooden blocks? This is because they are 
typing carrels, built for posture while ty¬ 
ping, not while reading or writing. The gold 
carpeting on the wall evidences an unsuccess¬ 
ful $1000 attempt to reduce typing noise in 
this ill-conceived area. Discomforting mainly 
to taller users of the library, the panels 
that run under the library tables from leg to 
leg are the source of bruised knees and shins. 
The panels don't seen structurally necessary; 
perhaps they're to keep little boys from 
looking up littlte girl's skirts or to prevent 


propping up feet on an opposite chair. Neither 
action seems overly disruptive, so perhaps the 
panels can be removed. 

Seating at the library is on three types of 
swivel chairs only two of which can comfortably 
be used at a table or carrel, and the class¬ 
room metal chair. Chair preferences tend to 
be personal, yet few people have a lower spine 
that curves outward as much as the bottom of 
the back of the classroom chair. As a result, 
back muscles have to work harder holding your 
torso up and you tire or become uncomfortable 
more rapidly than in a chair with better back 
support. 

No doubt other defects in Freund Law 
Library's physical facilities could be listed. & 

The root of the evils, says Mr. Reams, is that 
apparently no librarian was ever involved in 
planning the library. Blame for this could be & 
placed on the designers, those who approved j 

the design, or both, but blame is no longer 
the issue. We have an albatross around our 
necks and we must figure out how to pump life 
into it, i.e. how would you fix the library's 
faults? The law library committee's upcoming 
"user survey" should give us, the opportunity 
1 to air grievances and make suggestions. In 
the meantime, voice complaints and ideas for 
improvement to the law library committee 
members or one of the library staff. 


Right out of the Faculty Rules 


To earn credit for a course, a law student 
must receive a grade of 61 or higher. Candi¬ 
dates for a J.D. degree must receive credit 
in 86 hours of course work, with a cumulative 
average of 65, based on all courses taken, 
whether or not credit is earned. 


2) A student who has received 75 or more 
semester hours credit whose average for 
one year is below 65 may petition the fac¬ 
ulty for permission to continue his studies 
for another semester if his cumulative 
average is above 65. 


A student who falls to achieve an average 
grade of 65 for all courses taken during any 
academic year will be excluded from school 
for poor scholarship subject to the following 
exceptions: 

1) Probation: Any student, except one who 
has received 75 or more semester hours cre¬ 
dit, whose average for any one year is 
between 6A and 6A.99, may continue his 
studies for one additional year on schol¬ 
astic probation. If his two-year average 
is 65 or higher, he is removed from schol¬ 
astic probation. 


Only students who have been excluded for 
poor scholarship and are trying to be readmitt¬ 
ed shall be allowed to reexamine in courses in 
which he received a grade of 6A or below. 
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MUDDSPORTS 

Tom Thorelli 


The women*8 intramural basketball program 
has witnessed a resurgence of interest this 
season, with three law school teams entering 
the campus wide competition. Lack of size and 
experience, however, have caused the women to 
flounder against their tougher undergraduate 
opponents, and none of the teams have posted 
t victories. Coach Anne Singleton of the Mudders 
' expects her team to improve as the season pro¬ 
gresses and the women have a chance to practice ' 
together. Their goal is to reach the play-offs 
but there’s not much time to improve in a less- 
than-grueling six game season. If you’re in¬ 
terested in seeing the teams in action, they 
play regularly at A:15 and 5:15. Schedules and 
game times are available at the Intramural 
Office and the Women’s Office. 

In Nubibus , the preseason pick to win the 
men T Flaw school intramural championship, rest 
ato p the law sch ool league with a glossy 5-0 
record. All their victories have been by lop- 
’ sided scores like 86-32, 76-27, 56-35 and 9A-16 
over a hapless Ferae Natura . The team is led 
.by third year standout forward Alex Trostorff. 
The"Big A" leads the high flying In Nubibus 
with a 13 point scoring average, has been 
cleaning the boards at a 11.3 per game clip. 

His best game was the conquest of the highly 
regarded Sky Pilots, grabbing 8 second-half 
rebounds as the league leaders pulled steadily 
away from a dangerous, but out-manned Pilots 
squad. All accolades showered upon this star 
are well founded. It is only unfortunate that 
Mr. Trostorff cannot find this same stardom 
in the classroom! Also on the devastating 
front line are Steve "Lars" Larson, scoring 13 
points a tilt, and Mean Joe Pereless who loves 
to mix it up underneath and averages 12 points 
p«r contest. Jay Casey has the highest point 
Output for a slmgle game as he fired in 20 poin-' 
M in the team’s opening game drubbing of 
I Special When Lit. Mark Tempkin and Rich Gott¬ 
lieb provide more than adequate support in the 
backcourt. ! 

In an exclusive interview with Trostorff, 
the "Big A" expressed wariness of the upcoming 
tournament play. The quality of competition 
among law school teams is less than great. He 
felt that the team has played sloppily in most 
games, even in the victory over Ferae Natura, 
where for the first time, all players showed up 



sober and ready for action. Their great fan 
1 support and newspaper coverage should help to 
spur the team to success in the campus wide 
playoffs. 

One other team remains undefeated and rep¬ 
resents the only threat to an unbeaten season 
for In Nubibus, Pocket Parts , and they can put 
the ball in the hole! Hands never idle, they 
held an upstart A to B for Life squad, led by 
skier John Stenninger, to only 15 points, while 
rolling up A9 points, 36 in the second-half. 
Although not blessed with exceptional indivi¬ 
dual talent, the Parts piece together well 
into a finely knit outfit. 

The Sky Pilots have been a disappointment. 
Even with the best running team in the league, 
the Pilots have been shot down by both top 
rated teams. The team suffered a severe set¬ 
back when 6*5" Robert Rosin, a former Univers¬ 
ity of Pennsylvania star, sustained a back 
injury. With Rosin, the Pilots would have had 
the big, mobile center needed to compete with 
the two leading teams. Their biggest player 
now is Dave Goldberg, standing only 6*1". 

When the team is moving, they blend together 
so well it seems as if they’ve played together 
for years. Dave Lucks and John Nelson are two 
great ballhandlers and 5*8" forward Charley 
Evans is a naturally gifted pure shooter. 

We’ll look for this first year team to do well 
next year. 







































What is the individual’s right to privacy, 
and alternatively, what is the individual’s 
right to have access to personal information 
held by public agencies and private organi¬ 
zations? Who collects this information, why 
it’s collected, it’s accuracy, confidentiality, 
relevance and dissemination were topics of 
the ACLU Lawyer’s Workshop on Privacy, held 
Friday, February 13 at the Law School. The 
workshop was designed to give attorneys and 
law students a working understanding of the 
present law regarding privacy rights. The 
Freedom of Information Act, Privacy Act of 
1974, Fair Credit Reporting Act, and the 
Buckley Amendment to the Family Educational 
Rights and Privacy Act of 1974 were central 
topics for the day-long workshop. 

John Shattuck, National Staff Counsel for 
the ACLU and Counsel to the ACLU Project on 
National Security and Civil Liberties, began 
the day with a detailed explanation of the 
Freedom of Information Act. That Act Is used 
to obtain information held by government agen¬ 
cies. He reminded participants that if a file 
Is requested and by some chance there is not 
one already In existence, the agency will 
begin one, and file the request appropriately; 

Jeremiah Gutman, Chairman of the ACLU Pri¬ 
vacy Committee and in private practice In New 
York, discussed the Buckley Amendment, formal¬ 
ly titled the Family Educational Rights and 
Privacy Act of 1974, 20 U.S.C. Sec. 1232(g). 
Under the Act, any person who is or was a stu¬ 
dent at a state-operated educational institu¬ 
tion, or at any school receiving federal funds. 
Is given a right of access to any permanent 
records in his student file. "Permanent re¬ 
cords" include letters of recommendation placed 
in the file after January 1, 1975, and excludes 
information regarding the student's family fi¬ 
nances. Parents of minor students, or those 
who claim a tax deduction for a dependent stu- 
deny, are also entitled to a copy of the stu¬ 
dent’s records. The school is required to no¬ 
tify its students annually of their rights un¬ 
der the Act. Limitations have been placed on 
the school's right to disseminate the informa¬ 
tion in a student’s file to third parties. 

Gutman noted that the Buckley Amendment 
confers no right of access to a person who 
never achieved "student" status. Therefore, 
a person who applied and was rejected may not 
use the Act to,B(earch hid file for the reasoti 
for his Rejection; 


Gutman criticized the waiver provisions 
of the Act, which permit a student to waive 
his rights under the Amendment as long as 
the waiver Is In writirg and has not been 
"extorted." Gutman believes that increased 
competition In admissions encourages students 
to sign waivers to avoid alienating Admis¬ 
sions officers. His opinion is that the 
waiver exception should be eliminated or 
limited so that no waiver could be effective 
until after the applicant Is admitted as a 
student. 

Dean Shelton remarked after the conference 
that any student who wishes to examine his 
or her record, subject to the above limita¬ 
tions, should see Sandi Raeber. 

Gutman also spoke on the Bank Secrecy Act. 
Under this Act, the Secretary of the Treasury 
is given broad powers to require any national 
bank or any bank affiliated with a national 
banking organization (like the Federal Reserve' 
System) to keep records on any and all persons 
engaging In bank transactions, and to submit 
such records for inspection by the appropriate 
agencies. The Secretary requires banks to 
keep records of transactions over $100, with 
the practical result that all checks are copied 
to save sorting time. In California Bankers’ 
Association v. Schultz, 416 U.S. 21 (1974), 
the ACLU joined the Bankers’ Association to 
challenge the Act and its regulations. The 
ACLU claimed that the Act was unconstitutional 
as an Invalid delegation of legislative power 
and was in violation of the First, Fourth and 
Fifth Amendments. The Supreme Court rejected 
those arguments, claiming that the parties 
lacked standing that the claim was premature 
and that It lacked merit. Gutman considered 
the reasoning of Justice Rehnquist’s majority 
opinion laughable but expressed fear that the 
opinion foreshadowed a severe restriction of 
constitutional rights. 

Re: litigation 

Electronic surveillance, once the subject of 
science fiction novels,haa become a terrifying 
^reality of enormous proportions. Recent expos¬ 
ure of massive violations of the law by the CIA, 
FBI and National Security Agency pas.created 
plethora of private law suits against the fed- 
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eral government, with damage claims as large as 
, $2 billion. These suits, according to Morton 
Halpcrin, Director of the ACLU Project on Nat¬ 
ional Security and Civil Rights, are based on 
disclosures obtained through recent congres¬ 
sional investigations and the 1974 Freedom 
of Information Act. 

Halperin is the plaintiff in an action 
charging Henry Kissinger and Richard Nixon 
with violating his rights by tapping his 
phone while Halperin was a member of Kiss¬ 
inger’s National Security Council Staff. A 
second ACLU suit was filed against the FBI 
by a Massachusetts mathematician. The pro¬ 
fessor had requested the contents of his FBI 
file, pursuant to the provisions of FOIA. 

The agency responded by sending him copies 
of his own letters. Illegally intercepted & 
copied, written to a Russian mathematician. 

The suit which followed alleged violation of 
constitutional rights guaranteed by the First 

and Fourth Amendments. 

Re: legislation 

; In addition to litigation, the ACLU has 
proposed specific legislation to protect indiv¬ 
idual rights. The proposals call for legislat¬ 
ively established charters for every security 
agency, machinery to discover charter viola¬ 
tions, the creation of a special prosecutor’s 
office for national security violations with 
a mechanism to trigger a special prosecutor 
investigation, a provision for attorney's fees 
for private litigants, and statutorily establ¬ 
ished damages for the convenience of individual 
litigants in preparing pleadings. 

Halperin reported that the response of the 
Justice Department has been slow, and that 
Attorney General Levy has not performed up to 
expectations. Levy has not established the 
office of special prosecutor because he feared 
it would adversely affect the morale of the 
Department. Halperin found it inexcusable 
to give higher priority to morale than to jus¬ 
tice. 

The Justice Department does not know how 
to handle the suits filed by the ACLU. In an 
action against the FBI for the illegal opening 
of private mail, the government has hired 
attorney'8 for the hundreds of FBI employees 
implicated in the illegal acts. This action 
was fondly > referred to as The Lawyers Relief 
Act of 1976.In a second qase against the 
FBI for $2 billion to remedy violations of 


constitutional rights caused by domestic pol¬ 
itical surveillance, the presiding Judge has 
forbidden the ACLU to agree to more government 
postponements. The government has not yet 
decided which attorneys will handle its defense. 

Halperin also reported that CIA Director Col- 
by brought hard evidence to the Justice Depart¬ 
ment that previous CIA Director Richard Helms 
had on various occasions, perjured himself 
before Congress. In similar slow fashion, • 
the Justice Department has investigated the 
allegations for 15 months without taking legal 
action. 

National Security Agency (NSA) has been 
the most secretive of all security agencies. 

When the ACLU requested a copy of the agency 
charter, reportedly contained in a memo from 
President Truman to the Secretary of Defense, 
it was told that the charter was secret and 
not a single word could be released. Con- 

V ftrUA % OuMa^ 

fronted with Congressional questioning, NSA 
personnel maintained that because the Agency 
is involved in national security matters, it 
is not subject to constitutional limitations 
or Supreme Court precedents. Legislation and 
recent court opinions still support this un¬ 
usual view. 

Halperin cited instances of willful charter 
violations by other security agencies, which 
are easily documented by file copies of re¬ 
vealing memos. The CIA knew throughout its 
mailopening program that it was illegal to 
open the mail. Realizing that the Post Office 
has this peculiar "thing about the mail", the 
Agency asked for permission to read merely the. 
names and addresses on the envelopes. After 
the Post Office gave its permission, the CIA 
proceeded to read the contents of the mail. 

Ten years later, the FBI and the CIA set up a 
system to share the illegally-obtained informa¬ 
tion. Halperin recalled that under this pro¬ 
gram, letters sent to political figures were 
routinely opened, read and filed in leading 
political figures files. In this manner, Lyndon 
Johnson received mail on Richard Nixon's cam¬ 
paign strategy, as did Nixon on George McGo¬ 
vern's. 

The CIA has not been particularly candid 
about it8 activities. When asked in Congress¬ 
ional hearings whether the CIA, like the Army, 
had engaged in surveillance of domestic politi¬ 
cal and anti-war protest meetings, ClA Director 
hclnid replied that the CtA had ddhe hothing o£ 
continued oh pagd 6 

































CORNERED 

GEEST 

AN OPEN LETTER ON THE BUDGET 

Dear Editors: 


You have asked that I summarize the budget 
• of the law school. A little background may¬ 
be helpful. Our school operates on a "reserve' 1, 
basis. This means that the law school is a 
semi-autonomous fiscal unit within the Univer¬ 
sity. It receives no direct subsidy from the 
University; it pays no subsidy to the Univer¬ 
sity, only its actual and "pro-rated" costs, 
as explained below. The law School does not 
budget to make any profit, but if income ex¬ 
ceeds expenditures (because of unfilled pos¬ 
itions or unanticipated gifts, for example) 
the excess becomes part of the Lav/ School 
reserve. The reserve, then, may be used with 
the approval of the Board of Trustees for such 
major endeavors as a building project or a 
new endowment. If at the end of the fiscal 
year there is a deficit, however, that comes 
out of the reserve• Presently the law scho¬ 
ol^ reserve is approximately $180,000. 


The lav/ School has its own separate endow¬ 
ment, currently valued at approximately rail* 
The endowment in this fiscal year will yield 
an income of approximately $295,000. 

Ihe budget this year is $2,361,000. Bud¬ 
geted sources of income (rounded off) are: 


Tuition 

Application fees 
Gifts 

Current Fund Investment 
Income 

Endowment Income 
Miscellaneous 


$1,9^0,000 

28,000 

50,000 

25,000 

295,000 

23,000 

2,361,000 


Budgeted expenditures this year (rounded 
; off and broadly categorized) are: 


General & Administration iil7,000 
Instruction & Research 856,000 
Summer School 26,000 
Financial Aid 37li,OCO 
Library 311,000 
Tuition Allocation to 

other schools 12,000 
Prorations, Physical Plant 183,000 
Prorations, General 182,000 


2,361,000 
continued on page ^ 
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the kind, lie further stated that to have en¬ 
gaged in such activity would have been a viola-' 
tion of the agency 1 s charter. In 1975, the 
Rockefeller Commission discovered that not only 
had the CIA been involved in surveillance of 
domestic political activity, but that their 
involvement was even more massive than the Ar¬ 
my’s and included dossiers on more than 300,000 
AmericanSwho had been engaged in activities 
clearly protected by the First Amendment. 


j 

t 


The FBI is likewise prohibited in its char¬ 
ter from engaging in domestic political espi¬ 
onage. The Bureau, however, has developed a 
massive system of informers which have been 
assigned to infiltrate any group which might 
be a likely target for Communist subversion. 

The latest object of the FBI’s attention has 
been the Feminist Movement. On numerous occa¬ 
sions, many just recently exposed, the FBI at¬ 
tempted to limit political dissent. In 1963, 
when Martin Luther Kir,p was awarded the Nobel 
Peace Prize, the FBI suggested that he commit 
suicide. Otherwise, the Bureau threatened that 
compromising information concerning his private 
life would be released. When King declined to ' 
act on the suggestion, the FBI performed as it 
had promised, and disseminated the information. 


Despite the horror stories, Halperin seemed 
optimistic about the future. He felt that the 
new legislation and the investigations growing 
out of Watergate and related scandals has 
brought a new concern and awareness to the 
American public which will curtail future vio¬ 
lations of constitutional rights of privacy, 
and protect political activism. 
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Picking a name for the student paper vas 
hard for the Devil’s staff. We want to thank 
those who helped make it hard by submitting 
ideas. The three runners-up were: In Brief; 
The Dissent; and Muddy News. Close, however, 
were Club Foote(we didn't and he hasn't) and 
Here*8 Mudd in Your Eye. We want to specially 
thank Rob Rosenelli for his submiss Lon of 
Mudd-Raker. Rob was so confident of winning 
the "Name the paper contest” that he requested 
his award be put in his mailbox. We could not 
find his mailbox, but that was fine as there 
was no contest. Since no one guessed the 
correct name the staff will consume an award 
themselves. Another submission was the name 
Umrathskeller, probably left over from the 
rename the Rathskeller contest. Other names 
that achieved special recognition were: Mudd 
for the Defense; The New York Times; The B’nai 
B’rith News; No Jobs for You; Step up to the 
Bar; and the Lasalle Extension School of Law 
Weekly.. It was encouraging that so many names 
were submitted and they have been filed. The 
FBI has also requested a copy of the names, 
along with a sample of everyones handwriting. 

We feel the name chosen most clearly expre¬ 
sses our intentions and aspirations for the 
paper. In that vein the following was also 
considered: TIME TIME TIME, FORGIVE ME, I 
REALLY KNOW MORE BUT THERE WAS TOO MUCH ON THE 
EXAM FOR ME TO GET ANYMORE IN, AND I HAVE A 
WIFE AND THREE CHILDREN AND A JOB HELPING 
STARVING PEOPLE FOR ALMOST NO PAY AND YOU 
WOULDN'T FLUNK A SENIOR WOULD YOU—WEEKLY. 


Guest... 


Our tuition is comparable with that of 
other "national" private law schools. VJe 
struggle to keep tuition increases to a mini¬ 
mum. But the University is no more imune to 
inflation than any other institution in our 
society, and tuition will doubtless continue 
to reflect inflationary pressures. 

Annual giving, primarily by alxunni, is ess¬ 
ential to the economic health of any private 
university. We depend heavily upon the gene¬ 


rous support of our alumni. Recently, the 
Alumni Association Executive Committee has 
itself taken the lead in fund raising for the 
Law School. The gift income shown above is 
what we project this year in annual unrestri¬ 
cted giving. It does not include large cap¬ 
ital gifts, such as that received last year 
from the estate of George F. McMillen, which 
financed much of the new wing. 

Our separate endowment places this school 
among perhaps ten or so law schools in the 
country that have any significant endowment. 
The endov/ment is composed of many separate 
funds, some supporting professors 1 chairs, 
others supporting scholarships, still others 
not so restricted. 


The library book budget is quite high in 
comparison with other lav/ schools our size. 
This year, approximately $90,000 of the book 
budget will be spent just on "continuations", 

;that is, continuing editions of the sets and 
services v/e already have. The remainder will 
bo spent to buy new books, 
f 


The financial aid expenditure does not 
:include approximately $700,000.obtained by 
iour students from sources outside the Univer- 
!sity, primarily their own banks through fed¬ 
erally insured student loan programs. It does 
not include approximately $55,000 in endowed 
•financial aid funds. Approximately 5o£ of 
our student body has some financial assistance 
directly from the University. 


The "prorations" are the direct costs cf 
our physical plant ( heat, light, air condi¬ 
tioning, janitorial, maintenance, etc.) and a 
prorated share of the general University over¬ 
head (the cost of various administrative div¬ 
isions of the University that sePve everyone)* 
These general costs are prorated among the 
schools in different ways, depending upon the 
service. Thus, the cost of student services 
(for example the health center) is prorated on 
the basis of the number of our students, where¬ 
as, the cost of general administrative service, 
such as campus maintenance is prorated on the 
. basis of our budget. 


I hope this information will be of interest 
to your readers. I will be happy to answer 

aiiy questions. 

Sincerely, 


Edward T. Foote 
Dean 































Shapiro Speaks at Law School 


Human freedoms often are limited by nation¬ 
alism in newly created or liberated states, 
but Prof. Allen Shapiro, University of Haifa, 

, claims that Israel is an exception to this 
paradox. In his presentation at the law school 
February 10, Prof. Shapiro contended that al¬ 
though in a state of siege since its indepen¬ 
dence in 1948, Israeli governments have con¬ 
tinued to repect personal freedom within the ex¬ 
igencies of national emergency. This is parti¬ 
cularly interesting as Israel has no written 
constitution which protects rights of its citi¬ 
zens . 

Prof. Shapiro offered three explanations for 
the lack of a written constitution. There was 
religious opposition to adopting a secular so¬ 
lution to matters of personal status and rights, 
and a feeling that secular law would diminish 
the authority of religious "Law" which Is held 
above the ordinary pronouncements of a legisla¬ 
tive body. The dominant political party in Is¬ 
rael, the Labor Party, sought to insure an auto¬ 
nomous legislature, protected from any "antide¬ 
mocratic conservative forces". A Judiciary 
bound by a written constitution might, through 
construction, unnecessarily limit freedom. The 
lack of a constitution has encouraged Judicial 
activism, according to an Israeli Judge quoted 
by Shapiro. An error or a bad decision can be 
legislatively overruled without separation of 
powers problems, and thus. Judges are open to 
experimentation without fear of potentially 
harmful results. 

Israeli.courts frequently cite American con¬ 
stitutional precedent as the basis for their 
decisions, rather than British law from which 
the Israeli Judicial system originated. In re¬ 
versing an order suspending publication of the 
Communist Party newspaper in 1953 for publish¬ 
ing articles "likely to endanger the public 
peace," the court applied Holmes* clear and 
present danger test to find that the Commission 
had acted beyond its statutory authority. 

All Is not perfect in Israel. The demands 
of national security conflict with civil liber¬ 
ties. There- are presently 50 people In admin¬ 
istrative detention in Israel, held without 
hearing or Judicial review. Although all 50 
are Arab, Shapiro was quick to stress that the 
detention was based on a reasonable belief 


that the individual was a threat to national 
security, not on ethnic origin as was the 
detention of Japanese Americans in the U.S. 
during World War II. Israeli courts have ab¬ 
stained from review of such cases, stating 
that such detentions are Justified under the 
government's emergency powers and are within i 
administrative discretion. Shapiro character¬ 
ised the absention as a refusal to legitimize 
the procedure and a desire to limit the prece¬ 
dential value of any case of detention. His 
reasoning reflects Justice Jackson’s dissent 
in Korematsu v. U.S. 

Prof. Shapiro assured a skeptical question-^ 
er that everyone in Israel is subject to fre¬ 
quent searches, and conceded that under emer- ?/ 
gency conditions, procedural safeguards are t 
suspended. Israeli Arabs are citizens governed'*-* 
by Israeli law and are entitled to the same 
protections as all Jewish Israelis. Those in 
occupied territory are governed by the law of 
the occupied land. 

The.'war is not the only -constant- factor in 
determining the civil liberties of Israeli 
citizens. Ongoing diplomatic relations require 
some censorship, and emigration news may ijypt 
be published in order to protect escape routes 
from hostile nations. There is no established 
religion in Israel, but there is no separatior 
of church and state. Clergy of all denomina¬ 
tions are paid identical salaries out of the 
public treasury. All Israelis are govetned 
by religious courts which determine the civil 
status and rights of its followers. Shapiro 
claimed that the only religious discriminatior 
is against Jews who do not recognize the autV 
ority of the orthodox rabbinate. As examples 
of outdated traditions, Shapiro mentioned that 
members of the priestly tribe may not marry 
divorced women, but they may marry by proxy! 

Israeli legislators and Judges recognize th 
Inherent injustices and strains on personal 
freedom Imposed by conditions of war. Censor¬ 
ship of the press, detention without due pro¬ 
cess and searches without warrants seem harsh 
in a new democratic society. But, paraphrasir 
a Judge who had escaped from Nazi Germany, Sha 
piro warned that "one cannot use democracy to 
destroy democracy." 
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RULES 


RULE 


Law school citizens are governed by faculty 
rules which few students have read, or even 
know exist. The present rules were codified 
In February, 1974, by Professor Dale Swihart, 
Chairman of the Rules Committee,and cover many 
aspects of law school life. The rules range 
from a prohibition of eating In classrooms to 
the prerogative of a professor to "exclude 
from any class a student who Is unprepared,” 
and to "exclude from the final examination In 
any course any student whom, for reasons of 
lack of preparation or lack of attendance, he 
deems unqualified to receive credit for the 
course*” 

To Insure student Input In rule making, 

SBA appoints two students to the Rules Comm¬ 
ittee* Steve Larson and Janet Rosen, both 
second year students, are presently Involved 
In an effort to modify some of the rules which 
directly affect students. The student members 
of the Committee hope that the proposed new 
rules be more responsive to student needs and 
will alleviate the feeling of powerlessness 
which many students have expressed. 

There are two proposals presently before 
the Rules Committee. The first requires that 
each professor publish classroom requirements 
on the bulletin board, distribute written 
statements of policy in the classroom, or 
announce the requirements orally in class. 

The new rule would eliminate part of the pre¬ 
sent rule which allows the professor to file 
these requirements in the Dean's office as an 
alternative to publication. The proposal 
favors vide distribution of written policy 
statements. Students will then know exactly 
what a professor's rules are, and inadvertent 
violations can be prevented. 

The second proposal concerns the examin¬ 
ation hardship provision. The present rule 
allows a student who is scheduled to write 
two exams in one day or four exams in four 
days to reschedule one exam. There are also 
provisions for illness and other emergency 
situations. The proposed revision would allow 
a student with three exams in three days to 
reschedule one of the exams. A similar change 
submitted last year by SBA was rejected. 


The faculty members of the Rules Committee, 
Dale Swihart and Marilyn Ireland, oppose the 
proposal for several reasons. Besides some 
administrative problems, grade reporting could 
possibly be delayed. The greatest concern is 
that rescheduling exams could increase the 
opportunity for honor code violations. The 
faculty members feel that students who are con¬ 
cerned should take advantage of the exam sche¬ 
dule distributed with pre-registration mater¬ 
ials — scheduling their courses to fit exams. 

Both of the student representatives on the 
five person committee and administrative mem¬ 
ber Steve Korenblat support the proposal. 

They feel the modification would be a vote of 
confidence for the honor code and the student 
body. Additionally, they feel it would allow 
students to perform their best throughout the 
exam period, rather than test endurance or 
force neglect of one or two exams. 



The faculty rules will be made available 
to students as soon as it is possible to get 
copies reproduced. Anyone who desires to 
read the rules or who wishes to make sugg¬ 
estions for additions or changes should con¬ 
tact Steve Larson or Janet Rosen. 
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Vol. 1 No. 2 


Wednesday, March 3 . 197 ^ ‘ 


STUDENTS TO EVALUATE FACULTY 


; The following was passed by SBA at the March 1 
meeting. 

I SYSTEM FOR STUDENT EVALUATION OF TEACHING 
j PERFORMANCE 

| The following represents many hours of 
thought, research, and debate by the Student 
Environment Committee in order to formulate 
a nrocess for evaluating teachers that will be 
theoretically sound and methodologically precise. 
Your initial reaction may be that it is overly 
i technical; however, careful study of the plan 
will, we are confident, reveal its workability 
and its strength. 

I. THE EVALUATION PROCESS 

A. Each student will submit in writing a list 
of the teachers he or she is exposed to during 
the current semester and adjacent to each name 
will assign a numerical score between 55 and 90. 

B. Each student will be free to use whatever 
criteria he or she feels is appropriate. We 
trust factors such as classroom performance and 
knowledge of the subject matter will be consider 
ed. We of course cannot impose specific stan¬ 
dards for evaluation as that would violate 

the student's academic freedom to grade as he or 
she sees fit. 

C. In assigning the score, students shall 
have discretion to make adjustments of up to 
three (3) points to reflect the teacher's class¬ 
room participation. 

D. Students shall turn in all scores within 
two (2)- weeks after the end of spring break, 

• However, this rule shall not be read to imply 
any necessity to obey it. 


. II. COMPILATION OF SCORES 

A. An average score for each teacher's per¬ 
formance in each course as well as an overall 
average for each teacher will be computed. 

III. DISSEMINATION AND ACCESS 

A. A listing of the overall average scores 
and the number of faculty receiving that score, 
together with the median overall average, will 
be posted. 

B. In addition, a listing of the average 
score received by the teachers in each particularj 
course taught will be posted, together with the j 
number of teachers receiving that score. As in I 
(A.), no names will be used to protect the in- ‘ 
competent. For example, the Criminal Law score 
sheet might look like this* 

CRIMINAL 1AW 


86 

S6 


C. Teachers may find out their grades by 
leaving stamped self-addressed postcards in the 
SBA mailbox. Teachers are requested not to ask 
SBA members personally to find out their grades 
as this will impede the smooth functioning of 
the system. 

D. Students may gain access to the confi¬ 

dential scores of teachers only for the purpose 
of deciding whether or not to employ that j 

teacher in the future, or for any other reason¬ 
able purpose. 


continued on page 18 
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OJ\l THE WAL. 


Often, if one spends any time at the law 
school, one notices earnest young art students 
drawing the majestic proportions of Mudd Hall. 
As art lovers, let us take a tour and see what 
artists have given to Mudd in return for its 
noble condescension to the artistic sketching 
pad. 

First, before going on tour of the wide 
array of paintings that beckon us onward, let 
us stop and pay tribute to Seeley G. Mudd. 

His portrait, perhaps devastatingly accurate, 
emanates a spirit through the artistry of the 
brush, which comes to us like a pat on the 
back saying "get on with it future lawyers of 
America!” And so we do. 

Across the way from Mr. Mudd, the work, 
"Attis” by Donald Fraser, a brillant British 
painter, lunges out with its bold colors and 
daring design. The startling blue and bold 
use of red contrast, highlighted with an even 
brighter tangerine, dazzles the imagination. 

His design, makes good use of tom out paper 
piled upon itself, and, in conjuction with the 
radiation of color, creates a bond that cannot 
easily be tom asunder, even by the most dis- 
* cerning eye. 

Next on our tour is the series of prints 
by L.J. Laskey that never ceases to make the 
pace slow when passing by. Entitled "Encher- 
ido”, the four prints seem to be designed to 
■ cover an evolutionary process - growing, 
coming apart, stasis, and the transfiguration 
of Christ. The content is belied by the somber 
use of color in wood cuts. But the hope 
shines through in the use of the gold. All 
that glitters may not be gold; but of what use 
is gold if one cannot eat? 

Going from the symbolic to the sublime, 
William Quinn presents for our viewing plea-? 
sure "Modular Variationlll”. And right you 
are Mr. Quinn: The use of a polychrome-mono¬ 
tone series of gray and browns has captured the 
aura of cities in the US with the orange as a 
witty representation of smog overlaid on sun¬ 
sets in the city streets. The strong geome¬ 
tric lines bring to mind the richness of our 


Mary Bennett 
culture, and insight into the quintescent 
essence of our nation’s highways. 

Down the way, Mr. Hans Hartung crosses the ' 
desert of under-representation and brings 
the tropics into the Law School. Though 
presented in a stylized passion-flower version 
of Gaugin, hinting at the sad eyed waifs of 
Keene, the idea of joy in labor comes through 
as baskets of grain are tossed with careless 
abandon. The food theme is re-emphasized by 
the broad use of papaya in the background 
(Papaya is a tropical fruit.) 

Crossing over to the terrace above the 
lobby, we come upon an anonymous painting, 
or rather a daring,stroking sketch of black 
. and white that immediately brings to mind the 
, forceful lines of Kline. In combination with 
| the felicity of morninglories reminiscent of 
that lady of the desert, Georgia O'Keefe, the 
tenacious lines can be likened to the weeds 
;of the garden-robust and sturdy as hell. 

And now, hanging above our heads is the 
, epic of "Exodus" by Erico Donati, an Italian 
painter. Truly this one requires contempla¬ 
tion. The light dawns when one realizes that 
he used sand in conjuction with the oil paint 
...of course, tne Middle East captured on 
canvas. The mind is boggled. 

Facing us on the terrace is another Italian 
painting, entitled"Brown and Ochre". And 
Indeed, the genius of the artist is vindicated. 
It brown and ochre. 

Toward the stairs leading to the classrooms, 
Hassel Wendell Smith confronts our senses with 
"Number 5". It was finished in the year of 
I960; so numerology could have played a large 
role in naming the flourishing abstract. The 
unsized canvas and the subtle colors of black, 
gray and blue transport us away to the garment 
district of New York City-in the rain. The 
smudged colors of New Yorkers scurrying on 
their way to work without umbrellas Is the 
theme, and the innovations of Morris Louis' 
techniques complete the pretty picture. 

continued on page 18 




















TENURE- Bonnie Garland 

who decides? 

It is generally felt that the procedure 
followed in making tenure decisions needs 
reevaluation. The law school uses the process 
devised by the American Association of College 
Professors. Tenure decisions are usually made 
within four years of the teacher's original 
employment. The Association requires that all 
tenure decisions be made within six years of 
the date of original employment. 

The tenure committee at Washington Univer¬ 
sity Law School consists of Dean Foote and all 
tenured full professorss: Professors Becht, 
Becker, Merton Bernstein, Neil Bernstein, 
Boren, Carlson, Dixon, Dorsey, Gerard, Helmholz 
Jones, Mandelker, Miller, and Swihart. Each 
member has one vote. 

In a memorandum from Dean Foote, he explain¬ 
ed, "(T)enure decisions are based primarily on 
demonstrated quality and potential in teaching 
and research.” One of the problems in making 
tenure decisions lies in how to discern and 
evaluate this Quality and potential. If ten¬ 
ure decisions are”based primarily on demon¬ 
strated quality ...in teaching,” then more 
attention should be given to student opinion. 

Repeated efforts of the SBA to get addit¬ 
ional student input in tenure decisions have 
failed. When asked what weight is assigned to 
the student evaluation form presently used. 

Dean Foote replied, "I cannot give you a spe¬ 
cific answer, because each member of the ten¬ 
ure committee makes his own determination, 
weighing many sources of information. I can 
assure you, however, that student evaluation 
of teaching is an important component of the 
collective decision.” The results of the 
student evaluations, however, are confidential. 
Because of this confidentiality, students can¬ 
not know if faculty decisions are in line with 
or wholly contrary to their evaluations. One 
might ask why the results are secret if student 
evaluations are given their proper weight. 

Last October, in an effort to side-step the 
dead end of student evaluations, the SBA pro¬ 
posed the adoption of a student interview 
system. Used at other law schools, this pro¬ 
cedure involves interviews between a percentage 


of students enrolled in each course taught by M 
an untenured faculty member and members of the 
tenure comnittee. According to Dean Foote, 
this proposal was defeated because the com¬ 
mittee felt that the additional information 
gained from the interviews would not be worth 
the effort of implementing an interview pro¬ 
gram._ __ .__ 

During the next few years Susan Appleton, 
Marilyn Ireland, Reed Johnston, and David 
Newburger, will be considered for tenure. It 
is hoped that before these decisions are made, 
the tenure committee will relax its stringent 
limitations on student input and allow persons 
intimately related to the situation to more 
actively participate in this vital decision 
making process. 

HELP 

WANTED 

Steve Korenblat 

Each year in mid-F'ebruary, the Placement 
Office surveys the senior class in order to 
determine how many have found jobs. The 
process is informal and, at best, yields only 
a rough and constantly changing picture. Our 
information suggests that graduating seniors 
thus far are doing as well as their predeces¬ 
sors, despite continuing difficulties in the 
job market and increased class size. 

Presently, we know of 48 seniors (28Z) with 
job commitments. 93 (56Z) are unemployed. 

We lack recent information from 28 third year 
students (16%). Of the latter group, nearly 
half have never had contact with the Placement 
Office. If we assume that these individuals 
are not looking for employment and subtract 
them from the total pool, the breakdown is as 
follows: 


Employed: 

30Z 

Unemployed: 

60% 

No Recent Information: 

10Z 
































Thus far, the percentage of students with 
job commitments is 4-5Z lower than it was in 
February, 1975. This lag can be explained, I 
believe, by the increase in class size from 
139 to 169. Indeed, considering this increase 
it appears that we are keeping pace with last 
year's rate of employment. I am optimistic 
that this year's class will have as good a 
placement record as that of any recent class. 

How have your predecessors done? In a 
word, splendidly. We are gathering*information 
for a survey conducted annually by the Nat¬ 
ional Association of Law Placement. Although 
we lack information for eight graduates, we 
know of only 2 out of a class of 139 who are 
still unemployed, and both of these indivi¬ 
duals entered the St. Louis job market rather 
late. Copies of the NALP survey will be 
available in the Placement Office for your 
perusal next week. This survey should answer 
some frequently asked questions concerning 
the types of jobs our graduates have taken 
(what, for example, do we mean by lawyering?),! 
and the factors we believe have contributed 
to the increased amount of time required by 
so many of our graduates in obtaining legal 
positions. 

I do not wish to minimize the seriousness 
of the present situation, but there are signs 
that the job market is already picking up. 

We have mailed many more notices of "jobs 
immediately available" to recent graduates 
than ever before. Part-time jobs are also 
up substantially, which may indicate an 
increase in the workload facing many attorneys - 
This should mean more summer and permanent 
jobs down the road. 


Moot Court Finale 

Jay Adams 

Moot Court rookies Mike Sayers ‘and John 
Moeller lng ca ptured the Spring competition 
team championship of the Wiley Rutledge Moot 
Court Society on Saturday, Feb. 21, defeating 
the team of Steve Rothman and Gerry Kline. 

Approximately 100 persons attended the 
final round of arguments in the courtroom 
before a 3-jiidge "Supreme Court",- composed 
the Hon. -William H. Webster, Chief Judge of 

continued on page M# 


Grade Reform Demanded! 


The grade reform referendum results are 
ini According to the Ad Hoc Committee on 
Grade Reform, the results are significant 
enough to compel the faculty to take a hard 
look at the current grading process. About 
one half of the law school student body par¬ 
ticipating in the referendum, which was held 
February 12th. Students came out strongly for 
a system that allows for the review of grades 
in a 250 to 40 vote. Almost as vehemently, 
students noted their disapproval of the current 
re-examination policy. 244 people voted to 
permit a student to retake any failed exam 
regardless of their cumulative average. 
Tabulations show that 187, 101 favored pass/ 
fail or modified pass/fail systems, 83 opted 
for letter grading, and three did not indicate 
their preference. Sixty people checked the 
line for a more refined grading system. Only 
- 37 hardy souls advocated the continuance of 



our current system. Students came out 2 to 1 
in favor of having more than one source as 
the basis of the final grade in a course, 
i Support was equally strong for having the ad¬ 
ministration calculate arithmetic means along 
with medians. The pro and con tally was vir¬ 
tually even on the three questions concerned 
with the imposition of required medians, the 
grading of first year students on a modified 
pass/fail basis, and allowing individual 
choice on which systems to be graded under 
(pass/fail or traditional systems). The stu¬ 
dents supported retention of class ranking but 
a majority felt that the current method should 
be discarded in favor of percentile groupings. 

The Ad Hoc Committee will be formulating 
student proposals based on the referendum 
results and presenting them to the faculty in 
the next few weeks. 









































COR1JERED 

GUEST 


budgeted funds have been committed and the fe 
conmittee has very little to do until the 
next spring. The Asspciate Dean, however 
continuously deals with students who have 
financial problems. This is one of my tough esf 
jobs because there is so little I can do to 
help. 
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Dear Editor* 


About half of my time is supposed to be 
devoted to the admissions process. This in¬ 
volves the review of 2000 plus application 
files, many hours ofconsultations and confer- 
erences with the Admissions Conwittee members, 
endless correspondence with applicants and 
prospective applicants, traveling around the 
» country to recruit students at major colleges 
and universities, and countless interviews 
with prospective students who come to the 
campus to talk with "someone in authority" 
about admissions. This latter activity is 
both essential and almost entirely unproduc¬ 
tive since the school cannot reasonably use 
this personal contact in the admissions pro¬ 
cess and the applicant's expectation that he/ 
she have his/her questions answered by "some¬ 
one who knows" is entirely reasonable. It 
should be noted that the administrative of¬ 
fice handles nearly 100,000 telephone and 
written conrovmlentions relating to admissions 
each year, and only a fraction of those in¬ 
volve me directly. Ninety per cent of these 
contacts are superbly handled by Georgia 
Starr, the admissions secretary, thereby al¬ 
lowing the Associate Dean to retain his sanity. 

A second aspect of my job is the admin¬ 
istration of the financial aid program at the 
law school. The amount of financial aid has 
grown dramatically in recent years with the 
expansion of the student body and increased 
tuition caused by inflationary forces. The 
law school budgets a fund for student assist¬ 
ance in the form of scholarships and loans 
which is awarded to students by a faculty com¬ 
mittee. The committee makes awards to incom¬ 
ing freshmen during the Spring semester until 
the allocation for entering students is ex¬ 
hausted. All upper class 'awards are made in 
July* When school starts in the fall, all 


The bulk of my time is devoted to dealing 
directly with students; whether having aca¬ 
demic problems, a grievance with the operation 
of a faculty rule, or just wanting some ad¬ 
vise on what courses to take, my office seems 
to be the place to go. I have made an effort 
to be available to students whenever they want 
to see me. That policy has resulted In in¬ 
numerable days when nothing gets done on the 
other matters which cross my desk, but student 
relations is perhaps the most important part 
of my job and I believe it deserves top prior¬ 
ity. The purpose of this school is to further 
the study of the law and the administration 
exists to allow teachers to teach and students 
to study with the least interference by fac¬ 
tors unrelated to that main objective. If ^ 
student lias problem that are interfering 
with his/her effort to study law, it is my 
job to help resolve them. 

A number of other tasks arise which are 
less interesting. I serve on three faculty 
committees; I approve or disapprove student 
requests to take courses outside the law 
school, to take more than 16 hours, to change 
sections, to enroll In summer school at another 
school, and on and on. (Students are often 
shocked to find there are sound reasons for 
disapproving any or all of the above in the 
appropriate circumstances. Perhaps I will 
address some of those questions in this space 
at a later date.) I am currently serving as 
coordinator of the grade reform effort under¬ 
taken by the faculty last spring and I am the 
administrative representative on the committee 
that is now undertaking to review and revise 
the Honor Code. I am also this school's rep¬ 
resentative to the Law School Admission Coun¬ 
cil, the outfit that runs the LSAT. 

Phil Shelton 
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2000 YEARS AGO 
TODAY... 

The Development of the Socratic Method 

While sleeping in his University Towers 
condominium, Q.A. Socrates, a professor of 
truth, beauty and advanced industrial market¬ 
ing, was awakened by a knock on his door. 

There stood a process server with notice about 
a paternity suit. "That's all I need," 
thought Socrates, who was already involved in 
a tort action. A student was suing Socrates 
for the hernia he got when, as part of the 
marketing class, he tried to sell marble in 
bulk door-to-door. Socrates knew he could 
be the father and worried the case would be 
no contest. (In those days, Latin terms, 
such as nolo contendre, were not used because 
there were no Black's Law Dictionaries avail¬ 
able for translation.) After dropping his 
three-piece fig leaf at the cleaners, Socrates 
hurried to his class. There his prize stu¬ 
dent tried to reconcile truth, beauty and 
Newark, N.J., which was about to be invented 
inadvertently. Preoccupied with his hope 
that blood tests would be developed more 
than a 1000 years earlier than expected, he 
heard little of the student's discourse. 

When the student finished and looked to Soc¬ 
rates for comment, Socrates couldn't respond. 
So he turned to the student and said, "Why?" 

And that's the way it was, arguably, 2000 
years ago today. 


Emma was taken to the vet on Wednesday, 
February 25, 1976. The vet informed us that 
Emma was overweight and that such a condition 
was a health hazard. He suggested that she 
cut out between meal snacks and pursue a reg- . 
ular program of exercise. Thus far, Emma seems 
willing to heed the doctor's advice. Students 
and staff are requested to cooperate by re¬ 
sisting her doleful gaze and refrain from 
treating her to sweets. 

For more' information on Emma r s new diet 
see Bob Blackstone, Earb Paddock, Joe Pereles 
or Dana Stiebel. 



A faculty meeting was held, Wednesday, 
February 25. The minutes of the meeting are 
confidential, but an inside source reports 
the following: 

In regard to the need for a comprehensive 
review of the curriculum, it was pointed out 
that it is "always well to review the curri¬ 
culum as deeply as is necessary." Therefore, 
the curriculum committee should review those 
faculty and student proposals submitted to it 
and make appropriate recommendations to the 
faculty. 

There was a discussion of the clinical 
judicial clerkship program. The faculty re¬ 
solved to ask the curriculum committee to 
evaluate the program. In addition, they re¬ 
iterated that it is the duty of the faculty 
advisor,not the supervising judges to make 
the ultimate decision as to the granting of 
credit to the students. 

Professor Boren was given the authority 
to admit, at his discretion, students who 
have applied to the graduate tax program 
without sufficient credentials. 

The faculty will discuss the grading 
proposals when SBA submits them, and will 
also be considering proposed rule changes. 

Attica CHARGES DROPPED 

/vxi cnarges against former inmates of the 
Attica Correctional Facility, stemming from 
their alleged participation In the September, 
1971 ins <rrection, were dismissed last week 
by State Supreme Court Justice Frank R. Bayger. 

Bayger took his action after Alfred Scotti, 
the special state prosecutor handling the case, 
denounced as "appallingly deficient" the state 
police Investigation of possible crimes com¬ 
mitted by law enforcement personnel during and 
after the retaking of the Institution. 
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COFFEE, TEA or CRUD ? 


Karen Ueinhaus 


HAS AUTOHATIQUE MADE US AUTOMATONS? 

There are few among us who have not grimaced 
at our first sip of Automatlque coffee in the 
morning, yet we make several trips back to 
the machine knowing that each cup will be 
uniformly distasteful. Worse than the Insult 
to one's palate is the infuriation of finding 
that the machine is empty, but won't return 
your 15c. The only Justification for the 
continued use of the machine is that it helps 
satisfy the student body's compulsion to 
gamble. 

With all due respect to age, the coffee 
machine's problem is one of antiquity. The 
same may be said of the candy machine, which 
is incapable of making change, and the soda 
machine, which usually bears an "out of order" 
sign. Vending machine technology has advanced 
years beyond the stage evidenced at Mudd. It 
is time that new, or at least functional, mac¬ 
hinery be installed. 




The University's exclusive contract with 
Automatique is up for renewal. In an attempt 
to provide students with the best quality at 
the lowest price, the Purchasing Office is re¬ 
viewing bids from several vending machine com¬ 
panies. The contracts run for several years so 
this is the opportune time for student input. 

As large volume consumers of vending machine 
products, we at Mudd Hall are entitled to new 
machines and better quality merchandise. 

If there are specific changes you would 
like made in the vending machine room, inform 
the SBA Finance Committee by placing your sug¬ 
gestions in the SBA mailbox. 
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STUDENTS IN PRISON 


On Monday, February 23, eight students 
attended a behavior modification workshop 
at the Federal Penitentiary in Marion, Ill¬ 
inois. The purpose of the visit was to ac¬ 
quaint students with the techniques used in 
the prison as part of Asklepion Institute, 
a therapy program discussed in the recent law 
school colloquium on behavior modification. 

The law student participants found them¬ 
selves engaged in transactional analysis 
therapy sessions involving intense confron¬ 
tations with personal behavioral problems. 

The initial session began with five inmates 
confronting the sixth about his habit of 
1 following the supervisor. The eight students, 
confused and somewhat tense, did not parti¬ 
cipate in the discussion. By watching the 
facial expressions and body language, the 
Inmates were able to uncover the visitors* 
personal attitudes, and confronted them with 
their silence and unwillingness to help. In 
the afternoon, the group was split into two 
sections, focusing on the positive and neg¬ 
ative traits observed in the morning’s inter¬ 
action and from personal acquaintance. 

The six inmates are part of a therapeutic 
community operating voluntarily within the 
prison. There are 21 participants living in 
two and six man cells in a separate area withn 
out guards. The men are responsible for or¬ 
ganizing their daily activities while con¬ 
forming to the many security regulations, par¬ 
ticularly stringent because Marion is the 
ultimate maximum security prison in the fed¬ 
eral penitentiary system. 


The therapeutic community, Asklepion was 
organized eight years ago. It provides par¬ 
ticipating inmates with constant confrontation 
of each member’s behavioral problems. Many 
men enter with the impression that prison 
life will be easier within this community, 
but they immediately discover that self dis¬ 
covery can be very painful. Those who can¬ 
not cope soon withdraw from the program. 


Outside groups* participation in the 
workshop has threefold importance: publicity 
for the program, helps inmates maintain soc- 
i ietal contacts, and reinforces the inmates' 
progress. Outsider contacts also enable 
some of the inmates, who are training to co¬ 
ordinate transactional groups, to work with 
different personalities. 

The men seemed very sincere and strongly 
motivated to improve their behavior, so that 
once released they will be able to avoid 
patterns of recidivism. It is too early to 
have definite results of the program's effect¬ 
iveness, but several inmates have voluntarily 
transferred to other prisons to begin similar 
programs for other prisoners. 

Those interested in more information about 
the therapeutic community and the workshops 
offered should write to: Jim Hughey, Askle¬ 
pion Institute Coordinator, c/o Marion Fed¬ 
eral Penitentiary, Marion, Illinois. 


Lest we forget...the very first radical: from 
all our legends, mythology and history...who 
rebelled against the establishment and did it 
so effectively that he...won his own kingdom— 
Lucifer. 

/Saul 0. Alinsky 













































ARNO becht: 
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Arno Becht, the Mddill Professor of Law at" 
Washington University, has been teaching here 
since 1940, longer than any other professor. 
Professor Becht is one of the Law School's 
most distinguished facutly members, having 
achieved widespread recognition in several 
areas of the law, most notably in Torts. As 
senior faculty member. Prof. Becht has had 
the opportunity to observe the evolution of 
the law school and law students from a uni¬ 
que perspective. He shares some of his ob- i 
servations in the following interview. 

Q: You graduated from the University of 
Chicago Law School and were Editor-in- 
Chief of the law review there. What 
prompted you to attend law school? 

A: When I finished college, the country 

was in the middle of the Depression. I 
wanted to go .to History Grad School but 
couldn't get financial aid. So, I applied 
to law school, was lucky enough to get 
some financial aid from the school, and I 
enrolled in 1933. 

Q: What was law school like in 1933? 

A: It was very rigorous. The Socratic method 

was very popular with teachers and I had 
to work like a dog in order to prepare for 
class. I didn't like it one bit at first. 

Q: What was like like as Editor-in-Chief of 
the law review? 


Q: 


38. My second year I got a raise to $2100 
In 1938 I got married, and in 1939 I left 
New York to accept a teaching job for one 
year at the U. of Georgia. Then, in 1940 
I came here. 

In 1950, you received a J.S.D. from Col¬ 
umbia, and had articles published in the 
Columbia, Cornell and Michigan Law Reviews. 
You must have enjoyed researching? 

Yes, I did. I was intrigued by both 
research and teaching - that's why I dec¬ 
ided to become a teacher, although it was 
a horrible experience at first... 

Has the law school here changed in 36 
years? Have students changed? 

Definitely. Wash. U. used to be strictly 
a local school, but there were some very 
bright students years ago. Students on 
the whole are brighter now r- but this is 
because we are a national law school and 
have a much more selective admission pro¬ 
cess. Law school is no rougher today than 
it used to be. It should be rough, but 
it shouldn't take up all of a student's 
time. 

What about the fact that there are so many 
more women in law school today? 


I think it's great, 
capable as men. 


Women are just as 


A: The experience was valuable, but my life 
was vdy hectic. I'd be at school every 
morning at seven and wouldn't go home 
until midnight. As often as I could, I'd 
go down to the gym for a good workout. 

Q: What did you do after law school? 

A: In 1936-37, I went to Columbia University 

in New York for my Masters degree, which I 
got in 1933. My first job was with a 
large New York law firm. At the time, the 
job market was pretty bad, so I was happy 
to be earning $1800 that first year, which 
was top dollar for a young lawyer in ?937- 


Q: A hot topic in school these days is the 
proposed grade reforms recently submitted 
to the faculty. What is your philosophy 
on grades? 

A: There must be some method of picking out 

the top 10% of a class and those who should 
flunk. The present system is, I think, 
adequate. It makes no difference what 
type of grading system we use. I don't 
think that grades are any indication of 
how good a lawyer a person will be. The 
last person in the class might turn out to 
be a great attorney. A student who is 
Coif could be a terrible lawyer. 
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Q: How do you determine medians, and whether 

or not students should flunk one of your 
courses? 

A: I don't believe in the bell-shaped curve a 
all. I don't set any median beforehand — 
if the class is bright, then the median 
will be higher. I try to make it easy to 
get a 70, and difficult to get an 80. I 
hate to flunk students - you have to have 
darn little knowledge to flunk. In exams, 
I look for discussion of both sides of an 
issue. There isn’t a right answer in ray 
exam questions. 

\ 

Q: What should a student do the evening 
before a final exam - relax or cram? 


A: Class is stimulating because students f! 

are always coming up with new and inter¬ 
esting hypotheticals. Sometimes I'll 
admit that I don’t know an answer. Stu¬ 
dents often come up with very good answers. 

Q: Do you care if people don't pay attention 
in class? 

A: I used to. But then I had this girl who 
used to knit in class, she never took 
notes, but got an 88 on the final. After 
that I've never minded what people do in 
class. 

Q: Should the law school curriculum be cha¬ 

nged in any way? 


A: Go to a movie, watch TV. Don't cram. 

You have to do work every day — you can't 
learn the law in a night. 

Several years ago I had a student who quit 
after two hours of a four hour exam. He 
collapsed in the middle of the test. I 
couldn't help him. It turns out that the 
student had been taking caffeine pills 
during finals in order to stay awake — 
a big mistake. Students should relax 
before finals. 


A: Yes. I would require all of the fresh¬ 
man courses except for Tax and Con. Law. 

I don't know anything about tax and I 
would have flunked it if I had to take it. 
Also, freshmen aren't really ready for 
Constitutional Law - so I'd require it in 
the second year. I also think that Torts, 
Real Property, and Contracts should be 
taught both semesters, for a total of six 
hours. I would also make Evidence a re¬ 
quired course. 


' V 



36 Y EARS 


Q: Do you believe that 1st, 2nd, and 3rd year Q: 
classes should be taught any differently? 

A: No. I try to teach the same to first A: 

year students as I would to upperclassmen. 

I teach to the average student. Eventually 
I'll spell things out and give the class 
the correct approach to the answers and 
the reasoning behind it. 

Q: What type of teaching method do you 

think is best? Socratic? Straight leer r- 
ture? 


Would you improve faculty-student relations* 
in any way? 1 

I don't think that there's enough personal 
contact between professors and students. 
This is due largely to the size of the 
school, but I enjoy talking to students. 

I'd rather teach to a small class because 
there's more comnunication. I keep the 
door to my office open all the time — 
students can come in whenever they want to. 

Q: How long do you plan to continue teaching? 


A: !• mix the two. The Socratic method is 

effective in moderation - I try not to 
leave the class mixed up. 

Q: After teaching for many years, is it 

still stimulating or enjoyable? 


A: Until 1978. 

i 


continued on page l(o 
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continued from pagelj .** 
who still wish to apply for federal interest 
benefits may do so by requesting a determina¬ 
tion of financial need from the school at 
which he is enrolled. 

In many states, banks have their own ap¬ 
plications. If your loan is made by a bank 
in a state which utilizes the Federally In¬ 
sured Student Loan application, the Office 
of Financial Aid can provide this form. 

The University section of these applica¬ 
tions is completed by the Office of Financial 
Aid. If you are applying for a GSL, you must 
provide the office with a completed general 
information form from their office. If you do 
not automatically qualify for the federal 
interest benefits, and you are applying for 
such benefits, you must also fill out a GAPSFASj 
form (processed by E.T.S.). 



The interest on these loans is 1% and the 
maximum amount which a graduate student may 
borrow is $2500 per academic year. Total 
loans outstanding may not exceed $10,000. 

One should note that this is a limit on GSL 
borrowing as distinguished from NDSL and other 
private sources. Repayment of GSL's is similar 
to that of NDSL's. 

A fact sheet on the Guaranteed Student 
Loans may be obtained from the Washington Uni¬ 
versity Office of Financial Aid. Also, in¬ 
formation on this program may be obtained by 
writing to: Office of Education BHF/, Division 
of Insured Loans, Washington, D.C. 20202. 


Int’l Moot Court 


Jean ne Sathre 

The Philip C. Jessup International Law 
Competition is an international moot court 
tournament, sponsored annually by the Associ- | 
ation of Student International Law Societies 
and the American Society of International Law. 
Now in its 16th year, the International comp¬ 
etition offers a unique opportunity for those 
persons interested in the complex issues pre¬ 
sented by international law. In 1975, teams 
from 110 law schools in 12 nations participated 
in the competition, consisting of regional, j 
semi-final and final rounds. 

Eight students participated in this year’s j 
competition, involving an international dis¬ 
pute arising from efforts by the United States \ 
to prevent foreign takeovers of major U.S. 
industries. After writing memorials for one 
side of the dispute, the two member teams 
argued both sides of the dispute before local 
attorneys in intramural competition. The 
round robin toumatment resulted in the sel¬ 
ection of the team which will represent the 
Law School in the regional competition. 

This year’s winning team, Terry Good and Ken 
Fleischer, along with Hike Sweeney and Faculty 
Advisor Gray Dorsey will go to Nashville, to 
represent the Law School at the Bluegrass 
Regional, March 18-21. Regional teams, com¬ 
posed of two to five students, argue and write 
memorials for both sides of the dispute. A 
regional winner is selected on the basis of 
win-loss records determined by oral arguments 
and memorials, which are weighted two-thirds/ 
one third, respectively. 

During the Regional competition, the Wash. 

U. team will be arguing against teams from the 
University of Tennessee, University of West 
Virginia, University of Kentucky, and the 
University of Cincinnati. They will be com¬ 
peting with teams from ten schools for the 
Regional title and the opportunity to parti¬ 
cipate in the semi-finals and finals held in 
Washington, D.C. 
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MONEY FORMS — $$$ 


Two sources of on-campus financial aid 
for law students are available. Students can 
apply for National Direct Student Loans (NDSL), 
through the W.U. Office of Financial Aids in 
South Brookings. Funds are distributed solely 
on the basis of need. The office will rarely 
approve an annual loan greater than $2500. 

The aggregate of loans under the NDSL may not 
exceed $10,000. The loans are at 37 annual 
interest, which accrues upon termination of 
schooling, installment payments begin nine 
months after finishing school, and repayment 
must be completed within ten years. An im¬ 
portant feature of the NDSL Program is the 
absence of an automatic cutoff of eligibility 
because of family income. 

To apply for a- loan a general information 
form and GAPFAS application must be filed. 

The Educational Testing Service(ETS) processes 
GAPFAS, usually within a month. The Office 
of Financial Aids must have both of these forms 
by May 1, 1976. Applicants meeting this dead¬ 
line receive equal consideration, and awards 
will be announced after July 1, 1976. For 
more information, students should call the 
Office of Financial Aids at Extension 4(757 and 
speak with Diane Wald or Benjamin Sandler. 

Another source of financial aid is from the 
law school. Approximately 85% of the money 
available for loans and grants comes from a 
general fund, and is distributed according to 
the student * s need. The remaining aid derived : 
from specially ear-marked or restricted funds 
established by endowments and alumni contri¬ 
butions. 

Within the next month, the Student-Faculty 
Financial Aid Committee will publish a desc¬ 
ription of the policies and procedures for 
obtaining aid from the law school. To apply 
for this aid, students must fill out a GAPSFAS, 
currently available in Room 309, and possibly 
additional forms to be designate by the com¬ 
mittee after March 1. The GAPSFAS should be 
handed in directly to Room 309, not sent to 
ETS. 


There are many and varied sources of fin¬ 
ancial aid which can be obtained off campus. 
They include specialized scholarships and 
loans under the Guaranteed Student Loan Pro¬ 
gram (GSL)/ Information on the specialized 
scholarships may be obtained at the reference 
desk at Olin Library. 

The Guaranteed Student Loan Program, also 
known as the Federally Insured Student Loan 
(FISL) Program, consists of two parts. First, 
the federal government guarantees the private 
lending institutions that the loans will be 
repaid. Second, the federal government pays 
the interest on the loan while the borrower 
is enrolled in school on at least a one-half 
time basis. Many Guaranteed Student Loan 
Programs are administered by state agencies 
or through private groups in the form of the 
United Student Aid Program. Whatever the pro- , 
gram is called the characteristics are similar. 

These loans may be obtained from banks, 
savings and loan associations, credit unions, 
other commercial lending institutions, eli¬ 
gible schools and state agencies. One's best 
bet is to inquire at a number of banks about 
the possibility of obtaining a GSL. Many 
banks will make GSL's only to long standing 
customers. The Washington Univt’sity Office 
of Financial Aid may be able to assist you 
if you are unable to find a source for the 
loan. 

To obtain a federal guarantee on your 
loan you must show that you are enrolled in an 
eligible institution, have secured an eli¬ 
gible lender, and have a budget which demon¬ 
strates need. Since the student prepares this 
budget himself, it presents a very small hur¬ 
dle. 

One automatically qualifies for the fed¬ 
eral interest subsidy if the amount of the 
loan is under $2000 and the adjusted family 
income of the borrower is under $15,000. 
Students* who do not meet these conditions but 

continued <5n page IX 














































users’ abuses: 
mudd basement, part II 

The Washington University School of Law 
has the finest collection of legal publica¬ 
tions in the St. Louis area. However, one 
♦often finds it difficult, if not impossible, 
to locate a desired book. When found, the 
' particular article or case sought may be muti¬ 
lated or missing. Unfortunately, such abuses 
are conmon. The library staff provided the 
DA with information on the problems encountered 
through user abuse, the costs to the student 
and the ways students can help improve con¬ 
ditions. 

According to Patricia Aldrich, Reference 
Reader’s Services Librarian, and Tranne Pearce, 
Assistant Law Librarian, the major problem is 
.missing books. Because the library is still 
in the process of compiling a shelf list, 
there is no way to know exactly how many books 
are missing. Nevertheless, a conservative 
estimate can be made by examination of search 
requests. Since September, 1976 there have 
been 171 books, for which at least one search 
has been performed and which have not been 
found. Other books are "borrowed" for the 
semester and dozens are found mutilated. 

What is the cost to the student for lost 
books? First, there is the loss of time 
spent searching for missing books. There 
is the loss of information which the book 
could have provided. The library staff's time 
is diverted from assisting in the use of 
the library and its facilities. Finally, 
money spent searching for the old book and 
ordering, buying and processing a new book is 
either added to the cost of our education or 
diverted from expanding the library's collect¬ 
ion. 

In four years there have never been more 
books needing shelving than now, according to 
Gerald Bosler, Associate Law Librarian. 102 
man hours are put into shelving books each 
weeK. Hr. Bosler doesn't seem to mind the 
volume of 500 to 1000 books per day, but asks 
that books be put in obvious places (other 
than the floor) so that the shelvers will 
pick them up. Other staff members feel that 
sutdents should be more diligent in reshelving 
books, especially the reporters. 

* 

Mr. Reams, Law Librarian, and Ms. Aldrich 
separately recounted an Incident where they 


found half-filled coffee and coke cups, wrap -fit') 
pers, and cigarette butts all over the Lexis 
room... on the counters, the console and the 
floor. The trash can in the room was empty. 

As a general rule, the library is a mess. 

Papers, spilled coke, ashes, gum and dirt 
can be found in the carrels, on the tables 



of attitude. Students often look at the lib¬ 
rary as "their library" rather the "our lib¬ 
rary". The staff is not enthusiastic about 
many of the rules concerning food and drink, 
and carrel use; but rules are needed due to 
user abuse. Mention has been made that we 
could lose our privilege of unlimited ac¬ 
cess if the abuses do not stop. Particulars 
to watch for: If you remove a book from the 
shelf, put it back where it belongs. If you 
bring food or drink in the library, clean up 
the mess and maybe a little more. If you're 
leaving your carrel for an extended period, 
clear out of it so someone else can use it. 

If you can't find a book that should be in 
the library, fill out one of the bright, new 
yellow search cards which were just printed 
for that purpose. If you find a damaged or 
mutilated book, give it to one of the staff 
members. * 

The best way to prevent abuse in the lib¬ 
rary is to subtly exert peer pressure on those ■ 
you find abusing the library... hit the asshole 
on the heatl* It is the only way to prevent 
abuse short of greatly reducing our freedom 
within the library. 

Finally, when you have difficulties using 
the library’s facilities, ask a member of the 
staff for help. They are very eager to assist 
and take great pride In our library. 

Marty Davidoff 



























































SUCH A DEAL! 


If you came to law school with the dream 
of someday seeing your name In lights, you*re 
pursuing the wrong profession. The American 
Bar Association's recent liberalization of 
Its ethical standards regulating attorney 
advertising won't permit glittering marquees, 
brazen billboards, or radio-television cam¬ 
paigns. The ABA House of Delegates* February 
17 action, however. Is a small step In that 
direction. ABA President Lawrence E. Walsh 
stated, "Many members of the bar feel very 
deeply about this Issue of advertising. They 
don't like It and see advertising as a need¬ 
less expense useless to the public." Yet 
Walsh added that the new ABA stand " shows an 
Interest on the part of the bar to meet Its 
responsibility to the public." 

Lawyers may now list Information about 
their legal background, specialty of practice, 
and "a statement of legal fees for an Initial 
consultation or the availability upon request 
of a written schedule of fees or an estimate 
of the fee to be charged for the specific 
services" In certain directories. Including 
the telephone directory and "reputable lav/ 
lists". However, state bars may Ignore or 
limit the new national standard. 

If you are wondering what "reputable law 
lists" means—you're not alone. The ABA's 
policy-makers deleted from the resolution 
a provision allowing "bonafide consumers' 
organizations" to gather data about lawyers 
and publish law directories. It Is unclear 
whether lawyers may cooperate with such 
organizations in publishing detailed, objec¬ 
tive directories about lawyers', services 
and fees, and whether such lists. If published 
are "reputable." 



name In lights. 



Relaxing the anti-advertising standard for 
Information placed In Phonebooks may not have 
the impact desired or feared. Most Yellow 
Pages are published by the Reuben H. Donnelly 
Co., whose policy Is to reject specific price 
advertising. However, the Donnelly Co. does 
allow advertising credit terms and other 
Information. 












































COURT... 

Continued from page S 

United States Court of Appeals for the Eighth 
Circuit, the Hon. II. Kenneth Wangelin, 

United States District Judge for the Eastern 
District of Missouri and the Hon. James L. 
Foreman, United States District Judge for 
the Eastern District of Illinois. 

J 

Seated fifth after the preliminary rounds 
of argument, Sayers and Moellering advanced 
to the finals by defeating the team of Sandy 
Snitzer and Greg Brough in the quarter-finals 
and John Kurasch and Chip Uhlemeyer in the 
semi-finals. The Rothman-Kline team reached 
the finals after ousting Stuart Oelbaum and 
Bruce Jacobs in the quarters and Steve Calder 
and Barbara Paddock in the semi-finals. 

The final round of argument featured teams 
of contracting styles. The Sayers-Moellering 
team took a deliberate, methodical approach 
to its argument on behalf of the Petitioner, 
a private Catholic hospital seeking judicial 
review of the constitutionality of an ad¬ 
ministrative hearing process under the Med¬ 
icare Act. The Rothman-Kline style was more 
flamboyant bordering on theatrical. They 
argued on behalf of three respondents (two 
insurance companies and the Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare) who lacked the 
charismatic, underdog qualities that may 
guarantee victory in the Supreme Court even 
without the aid of flamboyant advocacy. The 
judges were impressed by both styles of 
argument, evidenced by tied scores in the 
oral phase of the competition. The brief 
scores determined the winner, and Sayers 
and Moellering had the edge. 

All of the finalists, and alternates 
Steve Ludwinski and Barbara Paddock, will 
represent Washington University at the 
Eighth Circuit spring regional competition 
in Rapid City, South Dakota, March 11-13. 

The best brief of the spring competition 
was submitted by the team of Steve Ludwinski 
and Howard Berger. Best oralist honors went 
to Steve Rothman, who edged out runner-up 
Barbara Paddock on the last day of the com¬ 
petition. The top oralists in order after 
Rotlunan and Paddock were John Moellering, 

Chip Uhlemeyer and John Kurasch. 



f(* 


The Spring intramural competition and the 
regional tournament in March conclude this 
year s competitive aspects of Moot Court. 

Later this year, the Moot Court Society will>/ 
elect a new board of directors for the 1976-^/ 
77 season. Outgoing board members are Jay L, 
Adams, Tom Eslocker, Jay Levitch, Bill Mohr, 
Jeanne Sathre and Steve Segal. Acting Moot 
Court adviser is Professor Richard Helmholz, 
filling in for Professor Charles Haworth. 


BECHT 
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Q: What are your views on abortion? The 
death penalty? Women's lib? 

A: I think abortions should be legalized and 
performed by good doctors. I'm against 
the death penalty. As for women's lib - 
I'm strongly in favor of it. 

Q: Do you approve of the way the country 

is being run? Who would you like to 
see as our next President? 

A: I'm not at all satisfied with it. Ford 

is honest and straightforward, but he's 
too conservative. I'd like to see Muskie 
as President. 

Q: What do you think of Nixon? Should he 
have.gone to jail? 

A: What I think of Nixon isn't fit to print. 
Nixon shouldn't have gone to jail, though — 
you shouldn't put a President in jail. 


Q: Is the future of the legal profession 

bright? 




A: Very good, it's 992 honest and trustworthy. 
Only a few are dishonest^ 

■ 

















































PRISON PROJECT STIFLED 


n 


The following is a report from members of 
the Tipton Project. 

Tipton prison houses about 95 inmates who 
have no access to legal aid or public defender 
attorneys. Theirs are not exclusively cri¬ 
minal law problems. As well as habeus corpus 
requests, parole and sentencing questions, 
there are a multitude of civil problems in¬ 
volving child custody and social security, 
welfare and medical benefits for their families 
Because many inmates previously resided in 
St. Louis, were tried and sentenced here, and 
their families remain here, attempts to re¬ 
solve their difficulties begins with the ag¬ 
encies and courts of St. Louis. 

For the past two school years Washington 
University Law School Students, through the 
Tipton Legal Assistance Project, has worked 
with inmates. In Spring semester of 1975, 
three third-year students received clinical 
credit for their efforts. This year when a 



group of second year students attempted to 

, re-organize the project, they first encoun¬ 
tered difficulty attracting third year students! 
certified to practice under Missouri Supreme 
Court Rule 13. They were unable to reestablish 
the project as a clinical, but fortunately 
found two third year students, who by virtue 
of their certificaiton had access to the prison 
(see Rule 13.04). For a time also, tightened 
security at the prison following the near 
fatal stabbing of Ms. Adkins, the prison super¬ 
intendent, prevented Interviews at the prison. 

1 

After overcoming Initial difficulties, the 
project members conducted 20 Interviews with 
inmates, have received more requests through 
the mail, and participated in a workshop at 
Columbia, Missouri with members of the Tipton 
Projects at U.M.C. and U.M.K.C. law schools. 
They have been holding regular meetings to 
organize files, do preliminary research, dis¬ 
cuss funding (members had been splitting all 
project expenses). Throughout all their act¬ 
ivities, the project members assumed, justi¬ 
fiably, that because the project had been on¬ 
going for two years, that It continued to be 
under the aupices of the school. However, In 
a recent discussion with Dean Foote, they 
discovered that unless they were part of an 
educational program,1.e., a clinical, there 
would be no support from the school. The 
Dean said they could keep their office space 
(a file cabinet) , but would not be covered by 
the school's malpractice Insurance nor al¬ 
lowed to use the school's telephone or xerox¬ 
ing facilities. 

Why did the school allow the project to 
continue for one and a half years as a "non- 
educational’* program only to pull the rug out 
from under It now? Are the St. Louis area 
Tipton Inmates now to be denied their only 
source of legal assistance for the simple lack 
of cooperation on the part of this school? If 
students are willing to put in so much time 
and effort, they should be offered every op¬ 
portunity to do so and be given the school's 
full support. 



































...wall... 

continued from page 3 

Which brings us, appropriately, to the 
final picture of our tour,"The Parting Kiss". 
Painted by Pierre Marie Beyle,, a Frenchman, 
captures that bittersweet good-bye between 
father and child, the one we all must make 
some day. He may be going away for fishing, 
or for sailing with the Barbary pirates, or 
even just a dalliance on a South Pacific 
Island, but the family unit is reaffirmed 
in this touching salute to monogamy. And so, 
we too must part...auf wiedersehen. 


IV. REVIEW PROCEDURE 



" ,,v ^^ner wisning to contest the scor 
received should first arrange individual con¬ 
ferences with his or her students to discuss 
his or her Performance. 

B. If the teacher is still dissatisfied 
with the score received, he or she may appear 
before the SBA to request modification. In 
entertaining such request, the SBA will not 
modify a score inless it finds that criteria 
used were inappropriate given the requirements ?/ 
of section 1(B) — i.e., if the criteria used j 
were not whatever each student felt was appro- 
priate. 



^VALMTiO/OS 

continued from page d. 

and will receive a one (1) dollar ($) honor¬ 
arium in the form of a gift certificate to th6 
SBA donut table and a complimentary copy of an 
appropriate casebook from the Bookmart's 25^ 
out-of-date inventory. 

B. The teacher with the highest overall 
score will be announced and honored at the 
first beer party following tabulation of the 
scores. A scroll with Latin inscription, suit¬ 
able for framing or use as a low power tele¬ 
scone, will be awarded the honoree. 

C. Students in courses for which teachers 
received lower than a 6l will be awarded cita¬ 
tions Federal Reporter, 2nd Series, for 
their outstanding endurance and willingness to 
sacrifice their own educational development in 
the interest of the Yfashington University 
School of Law on-the-job training program for 
aspiring teachers. 


V. RECOGNITION 

A. Teachers who rank in the top 10^ of the 
faculty will earn a place on the Students' List 

APPENDIX 

Final evaluation and assignment of teachers' 
grades will be made by the Chief Counsel of the 
General Office of the Despot (G.O.D.). If a 
teacher wishes to discuss his or her scores wit] 
the Chief Counsel, he or she may do so hy sign¬ 
ing the office hour sheet attached to the door 
of the Chief Counsel's office (locker #3^3)• 

The Chief Counsel, in assigning grades, will 
be constrained by the above evaluation pro- 
• cess and will not be able to correct even 
j obvious misevaluations of a teacher's perfor- 
j mance. His authority is limited to the dis¬ 
semination of certain stock phrases, i.e.i 

1. It's obvious that you have a detailed 
knowledge of the course material but you 
simply have not demonstrated it to our 
satisfaction in the evaluation process. 

2. Your handwriting is illegible. 

3. But a score of 69 is something you 
should be proud ofl 

4. I appreciate your coming in to talk to 
me about this* it's very important to keep 
the lines of communication ooen even when 
I am free to totally disregard everything 
you say. 

Complaints about "not enough time" and "too 
much to cover in one semester" will be ignored 
since the time factor in the testing process 
will prepare the teacher for the time 
constraints of the real world. 
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MUODSPORTS 


The Law School League championship' basket¬ 
ball game was played to a packed house at the 
Fieldhouse, In Nublbus, Tommy the Swede’s pick 
to win the title, breezed past Pocket Parts 
into the campus wide intramural championships. 

5 minutes into the game. In Nublbus led by a 
score o f 9-8 and it looked like the Parts had 
a chance. However a 10 minute stretch with 
the * bus -outscoring the Parts 26-2 quickly dis¬ 
pelled any hopes. The cause of the blow¬ 
out — tremendous outside shooting by "Big A" ' 
Alex Trostorff, needle threading drives by 
guard Rich Gottlieb and skin tight defense 
employed by all team members. The half time 
score was 35-12 and although Dennis Lenard 
connected on several 20 footers to close the 
gap to 47-30, it was already too late. Jay 
Casey ripped the nets with sweet 15 ft. jump¬ 
ers and the ’bus coasted to a 62-36 win. 

Alex Trostorff 6 Casey led the club with 14 
points. Rich Gottlieb scored 12 and Steve 
Larson had 4 blocked shots. The Parts fine 
season record also advanced them to the play 
of fs 

In the first round of the playoffs, the 
Pocket Parts started slowly, and went to the 
locker room at half time, down 26-20. The 
Parts returned with a tight zone defense and 
chipped away at Almost's tenuous lead, pulling 
ahead for good on clutch free throws by Rich 
Haferkamp, Dennis Lenard, Dave Hesi, Kipp 
Scheer and Dave Martin. 13-15 free throws in 
the second half. The score remained close 
until 5 minutes remained, when the Parts sup¬ 
erior boarding strength led by Dave Martin 
and Dave Hesi took over underneath. Dennis 
Lenard started tossing in shots and driving 
the lane with authority and star Rich Hafer¬ 
kamp spent half the time directing the of¬ 
fense and the other half muscleing the boards. 
The Parts won 54-45. 

In Nublbus crushed Trout’s Raiders 72-47 
in its first round game. The game was never 
in doubt. The ’bus opened up a 41-21 lead at 
half time as Alex Trostorff canned 15 first- 
half points. Jay Casey added 14 points and 9 
rebounds, Steve Larson 11 and 10, Joe Percies 
16 pointsi faarshail Schiff 5, Mark Temkin 2 


Tom Thorelli 

points and 6 assists and Mike Shindler 5 -points 
and a game high assists. 

Sunday, The Pocket Parts and In Nublbus 
met again, neither team started like a ball 
of fire, but In Nublbus looked quite sharp 
defensively. Suddenly a few fast breaks and, 
boom! The 'bus rattled off 10 points in a 
matter of two minutes and grabbed a commanding 
16-2 lead. Steals galore, fast breaks in 
myriad quantities. Jay Casey popping 15 footers 
like Scott May, and tremendous execution spel¬ 
led success as the’bus increased their lead. 

After a quick time out to calm things 
down, the Parts went to work as Rich Haferkamp 
put on an incredible display of ball handling 
and free throw shooting coupled with offensive 
rebounding brought the Parts to within 10 
points at half time 32-22. 

Unfortunately, the second half did not 
prove to be as exciting as anticipated. The 
only interesting items were two ejections made 
by the officials. Both Dave Martin and A1 
Agethen were allowed to sit out the remainder 
of the game. However upon request, Martin 
was ushered out of the field house. Needless 
to say, the officiating was horrible. Jeff 
Rock led the losing Parts with 9 points. Aga- 
then, had 8, Haferkamp and Hesi 7 and Lenard 
5. 

For victorious In Nubibus, Big Steve Lar¬ 
son had his best game of the season, dominating 
play inside, grabbing 11 rebounds and hitting 
an unbelievable 10-13 from the field for a 23 
point total. Mark Temkin doled out a career 
high 11 assists and threw in 5 field goals. 

Jay Casey contributed 11 points, had 8 re¬ 
bounds and 4 assists. 

It*s a one week layoff until In Nubibus 
goes into playoff action again next Saturday, 
at 1:00 in the Fieldhouse. 

Anyone interested in going to opening 
night Friday, April 9th at Busch stadium 
when the Cards host pennant contending Chicago, 
cohtact Tom Thorelli or Gary LnPlant by Wed., ( 
March 15. i 













































UP>u) SCHOOU Pl/OSALL 



o/vly a umnEb Alum/jp? 

CAV PLAY J - 1 



regulations • 

§ I.OQ0I * any student may play. 

§ I.OOOZ : t+uden^ For t-he purposes 
' OP -these re^s.^ fne<*r»S any 
male la to student coho has 
more important* thinqs 4t> 
do 4-bon pky pin boll, 

§ 1.0003 ’ nothing in §1.0002 Shall be 
" Construed 4o abridqe -the. 
Pi^MsoT all students -to 
participle InthiS^ame. 


u>rite a. 

Co h« r«-n+ 

4-et4 
Score 
point. 


Typed __-— 

EXaa\S, 
this slot 
«*>or4t» (o pdwtS- 


OiaKe yoisn 
own ou4 hne. 4 * 
slots- s tx4r<: 
Points, 

take "Sports 
a n<J 4V»e LauJ " 
S«mmnr : 

10 p+s . 

* <? X s 

0 <r s 


-rlrat -Y« ftp 

torjatS” 
hit oil these 
and light 
V>onUS 5 and 
Continue. to 
Second boll. 


A)or prepared 
t for Claes-- bail 
drains down 
+Vt»s side.. 


Fall aeleep 
during feS-t 
Ball drai'nj 


p*- \ / 

1 1 \ X 

* 

Deposit -if 3O0O 

1 1 ;S< 

(»n l«r^« b«llsj 

1 I '''Sprtn^ Feuer 

A 

POf\ X PLPYS 

[1 slows Flipp®r_ 


jgggggsgggsaaag 

^ Pinjer reaction: 

) 



lose one ball. 


(->OQD LUCK SUCKERS 1 . 
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HONOR CODE: 


FACULTY 


ACTION CRITICIZED 


This Resolution was duly passed by the 
indent Bar Association on March 1, 1976. 
its Resolutipn is submitted to the faculty 
id administration for their careful consid- 
ration in the belief that the faculty and 
Jministration do not understand the implica- 
Lons of their philosophy of education. 

We interpret the faculty’s refusal to 
pprove the 1975 Honor Code as evidencing 
lie faculty's disagreement with the substan- 
Lve and enforcement provisions thereof and 
at as evidencing a concern over whether 
tudents want the Honor Code. The faculty’s 
ction demonstrates that it is a misstatement 
o say students under the Honor Code are 
elf-regulating; an accurate statement is that 
he students, as agents of the faculty with 
imited authority delegated by the faculty, 
olice students. 

The Honor Code as law, under the faculty's 
nterpretation, is a set of rules directing 
ow the Honor Council should act: the coer- 
iveness of the Honor Code is stressed. Only 
econdarily is the Honor Code a guide for 
tudent behavior. 

We submit that acceptance of the substantive 
ules by the students is required to make the 
lonor Code primarily a guide for student 
>ehavior, thereby deemphasizing the coercive- 
iess of the Honor Code as law. For student 


acceptance to be meaningful it can not be sub¬ 
ject to the veto of the faculty, since the very 
purpose of the procedure is to vest students 
with the power and responsibility to be self¬ 
regulating. That is, if coerciveness is to 
be emphasized then the faculty is obviously in 
the best position to make rules and impose sanc¬ 
tions, but if coercivencss is to be deempha- 
sized and self-regulation (the counterpart of 
acceptance) is to be emphasized, then the 
students, not the facutly, must be the source 
of the ultimate norms. 


j 

i 


If the faculty does not want the students to 
be self-regulating then it should be made clear 
that the faculty only seeks to delegate its 
authority. Delegation necessitates that the 
ultimate power remains in the faculty both as 
to the validity of substantive rules and as to 
the enforcement of the rules. The deletion of 
the word ’Honor’ in the description of such a 
system would also be helpful since the word is 
misleading in that it implies self-regulation. 


We object on narrow grounds: perhaps on a 
practical level the faculty is the only group 
capable of promulgating and enforcing equit¬ 
able rules, or perhaps faculty rules would not 
differ greatly from the rules students would 
or have promulgated. Our objection, though, 
is highly principled: one defines his or her 
existence by one's choices, and it is worse 
to be deceived in thinking one has a choice 
than to know the choice does not exist. 
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Mary Bennett 
Marc Chalfen 
Marty Davidoff 
Mike Fagan 
Julie Finnermnn 
Bonnie Garland 
Richard Grossman 
Linda Jaffe 

David Kohles 
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Editorial 


NOTHING LEFT TO LOSE [ 

The SBA has shown, by its recent , 
actions, that it recognizes that the 
only governmental power In this insti-j 
tutlon lies with the University, the ) 
faculty and their administration. 

The Student Bar, through self-criti¬ 
cism and re-evaluatlon of Its func- i 
tlons and methods. Is beginning to 
truly represent the needs and feelings] 
of this student body. 

For years, SBA has been endeavor¬ 
ing, politely, to meet the needs of 
students and to promote change In the 
• policies that are thrust upon us. ’ 

And for years, SBA has been running j 
Into brick walls. Operating with i 

only illusory power, significant 
change could not be accomplished by , 
the Association. 

Now, the Student Bar is running , 
for daylight. Recognition of power- ] 
j lessness Is always the first step 
1 toward assertion of autonomous control, 

| Acting from that premise, SBA in its \ 
I recent resolutions concerning Honor 
Code and faculty evaluations, has 
' evidenced concern for our rights and 
our pride and knowledge that, under 
the circumstances forceful initiative 
and exhibitions of anger are not inap¬ 
propriate modes of action. The deci¬ 
sion to. directly finance student inter¬ 
est groups with funds provided from 
revenue from community services is a 
! significant break with past practice 
and a pratical step toward self govern¬ 
ment . 


11- is true that a transient con 
stituency will have difficulty promo 
ing change in an otherwise static so 
iety. Nevertheless, it is, for thr 
years, our society and our responsib 
ity to use the best tools at our dis 
posal to maintain dignity, promote 
student interestsHhd bring about re 
form. 

We applaud SBA's courage in ex¬ 
ploring this new direction and hope 
for continued progress in the area 
of student-faculty relations. 

. Richard Weinberg 


prospective! 

•Visiting Professor Robert Sedler will Rive 
practical skills seminar on how to bring 
affirmative actions against statutes and 
activity by government officials which un¬ 
constitutionally suppress dissent and socj 
change efforts. 

Thursday, April 8 - 7:30 Mudd Law Scho< 

sponsored by the Lawyer's Guild. 

The Student Environment Committee will be 
selecting the co-ordinators for next year 
Freshman Orientation. First year student 
who will be in St. Louis over the summer i 
apply by submitting their names, the reasi ■ 
they would like to serve as co-ordinator, 
any ideas they have about what changes sh 
be made in the orientation program. Ap¬ 
plications should be turned in to the SBA 
mailbox in the main office by Friday, Apr, 
9. For information about* the work this ] 
would involve, talk to Karen Weinhaus or 
Stuart Oelbaum. 

The Young Lawyer's Section of the Metro¬ 
politan St. Louis Bar Association will pr 
sent a "Student Seminar on Young Lawyers 
Practice", on Friday, April 2, 1976 at 3: 
p.m. in the Courtroom (room 316).. All 
students are cordially invited to attend. 

A beer party will follow the seminar, ano 
will begin at A:30 p.m. in the lounge on 
Friday, April 2. Beer, wine, soda, chees 
and crackers will be served. Everyone 
welcome. 

v\e-*rb — 







ay, April 9, 1976, a member of the 
i Board of Bar Examiners will give 
ntation on "Bar Exams: Application, 
tion. Etc." All students are in- 
o attend, questions will be answered. 

ulations ~ New Urban Law Annual Ed- 
. Staff 


or in Chief 
lging Editor 
cs 

lents 

iS 


James Martell 
Marilyn Tanaka 
James Phipps 
James Ozog 
John Barrett 


l - SBA Beer PARTY 

wish to apply for financial aid from 
r school and you did not receive fin- 
aid from the law school for this aca- 
'ear, you must have your GAPSFAS pro- 
by the Education Testing Service. 

deadline for the Erna Arndt Scholar- 
asketball Tournament is Friday, April 
t's get out, have some fun and support 
Drthy cause. 


iave a summer Job Yet? 

There will be a meeting of the 
r Projects committee of the Na- 
1 Lawyers Guild Wednesday, April 
7 P.M. In room 403 . This will 
brief meeting so stop by if you l , 
terested. 

liremenls for 

law schools 

students know why law school starts in 
ddle of August for a fifteen week semester. 


ssociation of American Law Schools dic- 


it: these and many other rules governing life 
t re than 115 schools acrctes the country, 
ae U. subscribes to the AALS accreditation 


ards, and so we find ourselves in class 
the rest of campus roams free. 



3 • 

i 

During those 90 weeks of law school, stu¬ 
dents are required to complete 1,080 class 
hours (50 minutes each), and must take ten ; 

credit hours each semester, although only • 

required to pass 9. 

A student must have completed at least 
three years of college and must then finish 
three years of full-time law study in res- | 

idence before he may obtain a degree. A 
school must maintain a faculty-student ratio ; 

of at least 50:1 and cannot assign a faculty r 

member more than eight class hours per week, 
in light of the AALS policy that faculty j 

j research is as important as instruction. 

In addition, the school must maintain a 
library of 60,000 volumes, a full-time lib¬ 
rarian, spend $60,000 per year on new acquisi¬ 
tions and provide study space in the library 
at any one time for 65% of the student body. 

, The library also must contain one set of the 
state reports for the state in which the school 
is located, all federal cases, CJS, ALR, the 
restatements. Digest system, 200 periodical 
titles and a list of similar such research 
materials. Annual membership dues for Wash. U. j 
are $2,000. I 

Why does Wash. U. submit to this Scholastic j 
domination by the AALS? Attendance at an AALS 
approved school facilitates the transfer of 
credits to other law schools, and the recog- j 

jnition of scholastic work at other law schools. 

Graduation from an AALS institution is often . 

3 a prerequsite to pursuing a career as a law 
jprofessor. i 

Wash. U. was a charter member of the AALS, 
iestablished in 1900 to regulate scholastic 
standards of law schools. Prior to the Civil 
War and throughout the 19th century, many 
lawyers got their legal education by clerking . 
for lawyers. No degree was required. Iron- ' 
ically, law schools were in fierce competition 
for students. Schools could demand no more 
than bare mimimum requirements. The original 
AALS standards were a high school diploma for 
admission to school, access to a library and 
two years of study with thirty weeks of classes 
per year. The changing AALS standards have 
clearly had an effect on the quality, and 
quantity of legal education. 


David Kroll 









Letters 

Dear Editors: 

What ever happened to that wide-eyed 
idealist you knew yourself as in college? 

What ever happened to the altruistic human¬ 
itarian who came to law school with the hope 
of acquiring legal skills in order to make the 
world a better place? That person somehow 
got lost in the heavy debts, property-pre¬ 
servation orientation, and grind of law school. 

Well - you don’t need to give up your 
idealism and altruism during the law school 
re-socialization process. There is an alter¬ 
native and. its called the National Lawyer's 
Guild. The Guild is an association of lawyers, 
law students, legal workers and jail house 
lawyers which is "dedicated to the need for 
basic change in the structure of our political 
and economic systemj . 4 f to the end that 
human rights shall be regarded as more sacred 
than property interests." 



The Guild (which has been in existence 
since the 1930's) is a national organization 
with numerous on-going projects which include 
a National Labor Project, National Immigra¬ 
tion Project, and a Native American Committee. 
Included is a national program which is of 
special interest to law students, the 
Guild Summer Projects. These projects employ 
law students and legal workers during the 
summer in one of 13 projects dedicated to 
the bringing about of some form of social 
change through utilization of legal skills. 

The Guild also functions locally. St. 

Louis has a Guild chapter that is more viable 
this year than ever before.. The local Guild 
has several on-going projects including an 
amicus brief in support of a woman appealing 
the denial of her motion for dissolution of 
her marriage under Missouri's new "no-fault" 


law. A second project is concerned with 
organizing opposition to Senate Bill 1, a 
new, very repressive codification of the 
Federal Criminal Code. In addition, the 
Cuild sponsors films and seminars. These 
have included "Salt of the Earth" and a Be* 
inar on alternative forms of practice. 

On April 8th, the Guild is sponsoring a prat 
tical skills workshop given by visiting 
Professor Robert Sedler on how to bring af> “ r 
firmative suits challenging statutes and f 
government actions which suppress social £ 
efforts. 

If the alternative that the National Lav-< 
yers Guild presents interests you, watch for 
signs about upcoming events and check them 
out. For further information about the Guild, : 
contact Nina Balsam or Judy Gaspar. 

The Lawyer's Guild 

Wr’L WOMEN’S 

CONFERENCI 

Energizing, practical, valuable - these 
are a few of the words seven Washington 
University law students used to describe the 
7th National Conference on Women and the Lav 
they attended at Temple University on March 
12, 13 and 14. The gathering of roughly 20( 
women included attorneys, judges, professor} 
law students, legal workers, and persons 
concerned about legal remedies to problems 
peculiar to women. Over 95 different work¬ 
shops were offered in the mornings and afte 
noons with topics ranging from "Bringing a 
Title VII Case" to "Trial Strategy for Toug 
Custody Cases" to "Women Starting Their Own 
Businesses". A Philadelphia judge, the 
Honorable Lynne M. Abraham, delivered the k" 
note address at a banquet Saturday night. " 

I 

The combined knowledge, experience, and * 
ideas of the women present had their focal 
points in the workshops. Because most of I ~ 
participants had law backgrounds, suggestii ■ 
arguments, and legal remedies took helpful * 
and practical forms. Both the administrat ■ 
and SBA contributed to the travel expenses p 
of the W.U. students. 


Women's Group 





HONOR CODE RESPONSIBILITIES 


t has come to the attention of the Honor 
;il that there may be some confusion 
arning the correct procedure in filing 
laints. Specifically, the Council is 
amed with pre-complaint actions and 
ements of the accuser which may tend to 
ardize the accused's rights to confident- 


ty. 


written complaint it is vital that the accuser 
refrain from discussing the case with anyone 
outside the formal hearing process. It is 
at that point that the defendant's right to 
confidentiality becomes paramount to all other 
interests. Outside discussion may subject 
! the blabbermouth to a counter-complaint for 
breach of confidentiality. 


P» 







he right to confidentiality has a dual 

ose. 

) First, the accused's character and 
integrity should never be subject to 
rumor, speculation or innuendo. As the 
Code is now written and interpreted, 
only the Dean of the law school will 
(or should) know if there is merit to 
a complaint. The Dean is informed of 
Honor Code violations when the Council 
submits its written opinion to him 
and recommends a sanction. (The Dean 
then enforces a sanction, usually 
accepting the Council's recommendation. 
Under the 1970 Code, that is his only 
role in the honor system.) 

) Second, the Council should not be 
subject to present scrutiny while 
handling pending cases. This could 
lead to charges of pressure to decide 
more cases or how to decide pending 
cases. The Council is not adverse 
to public scrutiny or criticism, 
but it is not in the interests of the 
honor system for pending cases to be a 
topic of public discussion. 


f a student is not certain whether his/her 
»vance warrants a formal complaint, it is 
iys best to either get advice from members 
the Honor Council or a Council advisory 
»ion. The Council also encourages and is 
l to assist in reaching informal settle¬ 
rs in any way it can. If a student seeks 
tess through outside channels, such as 
admiinistration, it is always best to 
hypothetical terms without mentioning 
*s—at least until the complainant is com- 
ced to settlement outside the formal hearing 
;ess. 

:f a student decides to file a formal 


The formal written complaint must include 
the following: 



—that the complainant has personal 
knowledge of the alleged violation (I saw 
John Doe steal a book); —or, that the com¬ 
plainant has personally investigated the 
alleged violation to the point where he 
believes a complaint is justified; —the 
complaint must state that the complainant 
believes the allegations are true in fact 
to the best of his/her knowledge or belief; 

—the complainant must sign and date the com¬ 
plaint. Art. VIII, s. (a)(2). —the complaint 
should then be hand delivered to a member of , 
the Council. 

Once the complaint is delivered to the 
Council, it carries the process forward from 
that point on. The complainant has no other 
role except as a witness. 












Professors -- 

aCandid 

mecornehda'f/on 

The following list is unrelated to bar 
exam requirements and the pursuit of raising 
one's grade point. It is intended to be 
neither exhaustive, authoritative nor balanced, 
but simply represents various second and third 
year students' views on courses and professors 
they have found distinctive: 

1) The two credit Legal Profession course 
is recommended for students interested in 
something more than a cursory run-through 
(which is all the one-credit course can pro¬ 
vide). This year Patrick Kelley taught the 
longer course and reportedly displayed a 
thorough knowledge of and concern for the 
material. Ethics can be one of the most 
provocative courses in a law school; apparently 
Mr. Kelley thinks so. He will be at Harvard 
next year, but returns in the fall of 1977. 

2) David Newburger teaches Corporations, 
Securities Regulation, and Regulated Industries^ 
The word is that he's sharp as hell, even- 
tempered, and fairly demanding. His subject 
matter is tough; he handles it with dispatch 
and humor. 

3) James Chandler, new this year, is also 
extremely bright and demanding. His expertise 
in Contracts and Property reveals strong philo¬ 
sophical training. This semester he teaches 
Real Estate Transactions and Real Estate 
Finance. Those Interested in any aspect of 
computers cannot afford to miss his seminar 


A) Take Dale Swihart for a tax course. 
Apparently he is among the most challenging 
of professors during class (as opposed to 
final exams). One student said, "If you don't 
mind having the fear of Cod and the Swi 
instilled in you, you'll definitely learn 
tax." 

wl 

5) This was Susan Appleton's first year at 
Wash. U. and teaching. Students appreciate 
her fine preparation, efforts to make class as 
interesting as possible, and fairness - as it 
relates both to subject matter and students. 
Her attitude toward students (she is neither 
intimidated nor intimidating) seems to be one 
of the sanest in this law school. 


6 ) Two Professors whose courses are fre¬ 
quently recommended will be gone next year, 
but keep them in mind for 1977-78. William 
Jones, erudite and quite interesting, teaches 
Law of Communist Nations, Comparative Law, and 
UCC. Richard Helmholz's Trusts and Estates i9 
widely praised. Nice,, droll wit, and he leans 
toward the Socratic. He'll return second 
semester next year. 

7) Jules Gerard for Problems of the 
Mentally Ill. Professor Gerard teaches this 
along with a psychiatrist and psychologist. 
Students say the class is unpressured, non- 
Socratic, and a fascinating combination of 
law and pyschology. 

8 ) Another break from straight law course 
is Gray Dorsey's second year Jurisprudence 
seminar. Dorsey's intellectual finesse some¬ 
times makes for confusion, but the education | 
you'll get In the history and politics of 
legal philospphy is worth your best efforts. | 
Be ready to work long hours on this one. 
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louple of Questions Most Commonly Posed 
the Associate Dean Phil Shelton — With 
i Answers. 


Can one take a' course outside the law school 
Lch overlaps in time with a law school 
jrse? Absolutely not. It would be a direct 
Dlation of the American Association of Law 
bools' rule, incorporated by reference into 
r own faculty rules, which designates the 
uber of classroom contact hours a student 
st have to receive credit. Even in the 
sence of such a rule it would be academic 
lly. We all realize that not every student 
tends every class, but to allow a student to 
roll in courses which would make it impos- 
ble to attend every class is unthinkable. 

What advice do you give people who ask you 
at courses they shbuld take? I suggest 


three criteria in order of importance. First: 
take the teacher, not the course. Different 
teachers inspire different students. Find 
those who stimulate your intellectual processes 
and take everything they offer, no matter how 
unlikely the prospect you will ever use the 
substantive material in later years. Second: 
take subjects that interest you. Your natural 
interest and curiosity in a particular field 
of study will usually produce an enriching 
learning experience since the burden of lear¬ 
ning is on you. Third: take courses you 
think you will need for practice. If you 
have learned what you are supposed to learn 
here, the substantive rules laid out in a 
bar review course should be enough for the 
bar exam, but occasionally an in depth under-' 
standing of a black letter rule can be very 
useful in practice. Finally: solicit the 
advice of someone who may have a different 
perspective. 


“Equal Protection of laws ” 

LAW STUDENT'S RILL OF RIGHTS 


AND RESPONSIBILITIES 


As law students of Washington University, I 
re declare as necessary and proper the fol- 
.owing rights and responsibilities: 

\RTICLE I: Students have the right to be 

taught fairly, honestly and 
competently. Students have the J 
responsibility to devote suf¬ 
ficient time and effort to 
classroom participation for their 
own benefit and for other stu¬ 
dents . 

ARTICLE II: Students have the right not to 

be abused, insulted or needlessly* 
humiliated in pursuit of the so- 
called Socratic nethod. Students 
have the responsibility to show 
interest and enthusiasm for 
learning as well as developing 
necessary professional skills 
through class participation. 


ARTICLE III: Students have the right to have 
access to professors and admini¬ 
strators without fear of rebuke 
or disinterest. Students have 
the responsibility to attempt 
to find answers for themselves 
first. 

ARTICLE IV: Students have the right to obtain 
periodic feedback on their pro¬ 
gress in school, in order to 
enable them to assess their 
position, goals and future. 
Students have the responsibility 
to respect the need for a reason¬ 
able degree of discretion by pro¬ 
fessors in teaching, classroom 
policy, and grading. 

ARTICLE V: Students have the right to mean¬ 

ingful input into law school 
policies, curriculum and activi-* 
continued on page 














4*0 write or not... 


Although It may be hard to believe, the year 
long law school initiation rites are almost 
over for another two hundred future lawyers. 

The next Step is to select courses and extra 
curricular activities which will satisfy bar 
requirements, develop personal interests, 
provide practical experience, and hopefully, 
be exciting. To insure that research and 
writing skills are acquired in the process, 
students are required to participate in a 
seminar in both second and third years. 

Students who successfully complete the 
requirements of Law Quarterly, Urban Law Annual 
or Wiley Rutledge Moot Court are exempted from 
this requirement. Those who write "a signi¬ 
ficant independent research project" may earn 
up to two credits a year. Litigators may 
receive one credit for each semester in which 
a brief is submitted and judged acceptable. 

Any student may elect to participate in these 
alternative programs. 

There are both advantages and disadvantages 
to participating in the Law Review or Moot 
Court programs. All are challenging and time 
consuming, and have benefits well beyond the 
seminar waiver and three or four credits (not 
to mention coffee machines that work, free 
telephones and good company). It is important 
to consider both career goals and personal 
priorities REALISTICALLY before making a deci¬ 
sion. 

Writing for either publication will give the 
participant an excellent and continuous oppor¬ 
tunity to do in-depth research in an area of 
special interest. It allows a student to 
really delve into a specific area, to do the 
detailed analysis of a problem not feasible 
in the classroom, and perhaps develop an area 
of expertise. Extensive research exposes a 
student to many types of source materials and 
encourages creative research techniques. 

Writing for a Law Review may he one of the few 
areas in law school for innovative, creative 
analysis on the law and its trends. The wri¬ 
ting, itself is disciplined; the "candidate" 
learns to sucoirchly explain and argue poin+.s 
of law in a few pages that would seem to 
require a volume just to define. 

All is not roses. The deadlines seem im¬ 
possible to meet, particularly since the work 


J! 

to l/fite 

is in addition to a class load. Rewriting a 
Comment over and over can be frustrating and 
can put an enormous burden on time available 
for classwork and living. The staff assign* 
ments required in putting out the books alvay 
seem to come when other work has piled up. 
And there is no guarantee that your finished 
product will be either "publishable" or , 
"published". 

i 

Moot Court combines brief writing with ok . 
argument - a grueling and for some, terrify . 
experience. It involves a large time com- 
mitment for preparation and gives the parti- , 
cipant on the spot training in court room 
procedures. * (It’s a must for potential lit¬ 
igators.) There are possible disappointment! 
as only one team can actually win the compel 7 
ition, but there are many forms of accompli! 1 
ment. 

I 

The job market looms large in the fore- » 
ground when students plan their curriculum 
What looks best on the resume is unfortuna 
often the decisive factor. Certainly, emp 
. ers still note that one has written for a 
Review or argued in Moot Court. Such exp* ^ 
ience is to the applicant’s credit, and J 
although it may help to distinguish a res*^ 
it is no guarantee of employment. It is 14 
important to remember that a student can 1 h 
distinction in other ways. 

Professor Mark Hillis is one who did n{ | 
write for a Law Review, but did Moot Cour 
instead. Mr. Hillis graduated from Univ 
sity of Michigan Law School in 1972, and 
joined the faculty through his affiliatio | 
with Legal Aid and Wash. U.’s clinical pr 
gram. 

"Back then," as Mr. Hillis refers to 1 
school, the Law Review was a very prestip 
body composed only of the top 10 % of the 
student body. During the summer after 111 
first year, Hillis was invited to join tl 
Review, and declined. Instead, he parti¬ 
cipated in Moot Court competition, workee 
Legal Aid and served as assistant to Prol 
Waldman, then drafting the Uniform Probal' 
Code. 

It is important to chqse something, H 
felt, to round out the academic experien 








resent the student with a realistic look 
or her future career. He suggested 
ion of the clinical program to provide 
ts with an additional option. He did 
i that writing for Review holds great 
. for some, particularly if there is 
|te, quality supervision. But he felt 
;his experience could be obtained through 
minar program. 

ifessor Hillis is not sure what effect 
•cision has had on his professional 
He faced a less competitive job 
: in 1972, and noted that once in the 
nic environment, it is easy to remedy 
'lack'* by publication. But if he were 
» today’s job market, Hillis said that 
>ht rethink his decision. 

comes down to a familiar balancing test 
rsonal priorities and interests, 
ars will give writing experience; the 
cal program provides an opportunity to 
nto the practitioner's world. Writing 
law review can teach an added dimension 
eative analysis; Moot Court may combine 
tie of everything. Choose what ever best 
your needs, and remember that they are 
utally exclusive. 


eoliolie Client 

Tim Gardner 
In a few weeks many of us will be 
ning permanent legal positions in 
rnment, private industry or private 
tice. Our direct client contact might 
itensive or minimal. Yet sooner or 
r each of us will run into a common 
jmenon avoided in law school training: 
:lient with alcoholism. 

:udies indicate 30-35% of clients in 
leral civil practice are in a legal 
L because of alcoholism. This includes 
:lient whose spouse, parent, employee 
jsociate may have alcoholism. In a 


criminal practice the figures are as high 
as 50-55%. 

Whatever our precise role in the legal 
network and the extent of our client con¬ 
tact, we will be interveners and problem 
solvers in human problems. The legal 
dimension of an underlying problem may be 
primary or only secondary. For example, 
the P.I. suit might be a primary solution 
if it produces necessary money for treatment 
However, the suit is of secondary importance 
if no medical treatment is available or 
sufficient to remedy the injury. 

If the legal dimension is secondary, 
our analysis or solution will always be 
incomplete and unsatisfactory unless we 
deal with and recognize the underlying 
human problem. 

Alcoholism? Ah yes, the client with 
alcoholism. Alcoholism is one such "human 
problem." It is a medical condition which 
is primary, chronic, progressive and term¬ 
inal. It is a disea**>which by its impact 
and consequence produces problems with 
myriad legal dimensions. For example, 
consider as potential clients: 

- the market analyst who prepares a 
poorly drawn prospectus because s/he 
has impaired judgment. 

- the client who is reluctant to make 
court-ordered child support payments 
because the ex-spouse is spending 

the money on alcohol and tranquilizers. 

- the otherwise reliable bookkeeper who 
alters a few entries (to pay bills 

for increased drinking, doctors visits, 
accidents, affairs, etc.) and gets 
caught. 

- the real estate broker who over¬ 
extends financial commitments or 
maintains inaccurate tax records. 

- the company employee who has an ab¬ 
normally high on-the-job accident 
record and presents yet another 
W.C. claim. 

These examples all involve legal problems 
which may or may not be secondary to an 
underlying problem of alcoholism. If 
the client's desire for legal advise is 
continued on page /ff 










I realize that your school gives all of its students low grades. 
Our firm feels that this is either a reflection on the quality 
of the students or on the quality of the school. In either case 

_ ... U UJ__ V 


\^e can't hire you 


g £<t/> £ (v 


EVALUATION FORM 


The Student Environment Committee, charged with implementing the SBi 
sponsored teacher evaluation system, requests all students to turn in thefe 
grades,.IPor this semester's teachers to the SEA mailbox (main office) by ©sli 
:April The following form is provided for your convenience. Some corjegflt 
has been expressed that students thought the proposal (see last edition 
Devil’s .Advocate) was merely a joke. One would think that students morel® 
-anyone would realize that, grades are always a deadly serious matter. The® 
should also realize that SBA takes Itself seriously although certain oldt® 
and wiser elements of the law school community may not. "In fact, attempt** 
to work for meaningful student participation in decision making at this "law 
schorl has, at least for some SBA members, resulted in a total loss of 
sense' of humor (gets harder and harder to smile that M yessuh boss we student 
is sho nuff happy'* smile). In any event, be assured that while the teacher 
evaluation system may be satire, it is no joke. 


NAME 


TEACHER 


CLASS 

COURSE 













































































L85K At The 
wtetic. Method. 


cent topical debate in the law school 
: entered around proposals to reform 
c >us "administrative" aspects*of the 
fitional process. The grading system, 
code, faculty rules, and lack of 
t ;nt input in tenure decisions are 
;cts which have provoked a certain 
i <it of criticism from the student body. 

Jj2 recognizing that reform in these 
ar«3 will be beneficial to the educational 
pr*ess, perhaps some attention should be 
dirted to a subject which may be the root 
cr e of our difficulties. 

he subject is the adversary method of 
im ruction, which sometimes is mislabeled 
he "Socratic method". Much of the 
tration and dissatisfaction felt by our 
ents stems from the use of this obsolete 
fficient and unimaginative instructional 
ce. 

Che adversary system remains the dominant 
:hing method because of tradition, in- 
fLa, and a curious inability to search 
more effective methods. Its sole 
aining justification is that it supposedl] 
pares students for the pressure of legal 
ctice by turning the classroom into a 
crocosm" of the courtroom. Of course, 

:s justification has no basis in fact, 
y successful lawyers never see the 
ide of a courtroom. Even if we assume 
it law students need to be prepared for 
"harsh realities" of arguing before a 
Uge, the adversary method won’t train us 
: such endeavors. Unlike the practicing 
comey, the student analyzes cases with- 
J: knowing what he is looking for, and 
i thout any specific question in mind 
Handing an answer. The student’s curios- 
y isn’t stimulated, nor is his ability 
think in a logical manner enhanced. He 
likely to get eyestrain and writer's 
amp from briefing cases, or a reprimand 
he doesn’t brief them. 

The most unfortunate aspect of the ad- 
:rsary method is the terror and anxiety 
tich it provokes in students. The study 
i law cannot be approached in a cavalier 


ft 

manner, but one wonders how many times this 
lesson must be drilled in our minds. Under 
the adversary system, the professor is cast 
as the villain and the gap which separates 
the students and faculty is seen as a , 

useful thing. The aloofness generated by 
the adversary method prevents meaningful 
interaction between a teacher and his 
students. Is the adversary classroom 
really a "microcosm" of the courtroom where 
judges and attorneys often share cordial 
relationships, yet still manage to be ef¬ 
fective advocates? 

The hours a student spends in preparation 
never seem to be adequate and are rewarded 
only by confusion and embarrassment. The 
price the student pays is the ]!oss of his 
self-confidence, his creativity and imagin¬ 
ation, his sensitivity, and his ability to 
make sound value judgments. These are 
qualities whicli are essential if we are to 
train effective and ethical attorneys. The 
adversary system may produce attorneys who 
can analyze cases into dust, but such at¬ 
torneys may be insensitive to the consequen¬ 
ces of their actions and incapable of per¬ 
ceiving when they must serve interests 
beyond those of their client. The system 
ignores the importance of preparing the 
attorney as an advisor who must deal with 
people and pot just concepts. 

This law school, and many others like it, 
is in need of a change in the basic struc¬ 
ture of the educational method. A teaching 
system which makes students insensitive 
and bitter can never succeed in producing 
attorneys who are of high caliber in all 
respects. Hopefully, the law school can 
make some changes in its modus operand! 
in order to recognize and nuture the 
qualities and aspirations of students. 

The above article is a condensed version. 

The full text appears in Student Lawyer's 
April issue. 


? 






SBA ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


The following list of SBA activities, 
accomplishments, and plans is presented, 
first, to make the law school community more 
aware of the SNA's role, and second, to 
solicit comment and suggestion from the stu¬ 
dent body >e endeavor to serve. 

Academic Affairs 

1. A second section of Trial Techniques was 
offered for Spring semester. 

2. A student grade reform proposal, combining 
the results of the student poll and the 
concerns voiced at the open meetings, is 
being prepared for presentation to the 
faculty. 

3. Subjects of student concern Miave been 
brought to the attention of the (SBA-sel- 
ected)student members serving on the 
appropriate haw School (student-faculty) 
Committee. 

The Physical Plan t 

1. The lock on the South door to the law 
school was changed last semester in order 
to permit it's operation without a key. 

2. The central University administration lias 
been contacted about the severe drainage 
problem along the Southwest walkway to the 
law school. The maintenance department has 
been directed to fix the area this Spring. 
We'll see. 

Fund in g of Other Law Student Groups 

1. The SBA has funded each of the following 
organization's requests in the amounts 
indicated. 

Black Law Student's Association..$150 for 
National BLSA dues. 

Devil's AdVocate Newspaper..$80 for typist/ 
layout costs. 

Erna Arndt.Basketball Tournament..$50 for 
preliminary expenses* 

’V 

High School Law Project..$65 for teaching 
materials. •„ 


Law Student Division/ABA Representative,,^ 
for conference travel 

Patent Law Moot Court Competition..$100 fa 
competition travel. 

Women's Croup..$100 for Nat'l Conference 
travel. 

TOTAL'.$625 

*This grant may be repaid as a loan. 

2. The Tipton Legal Assistance Project's t 
quest has received preliminary approval 
the amount of $185; once finally apprn 
this would bring the total of SBA grant 
to over $800. 

Student Services 

1. The Campus Bookstore maintained store 
hours during the weekend preceeding th 
start of law school classes. 

2. Fresh donuts are sold (on the Honor Sj 
every weekday morning. Unfortunately, 
the sale of donuts may have to be dis¬ 
continued due to recent recurring thel 
of donuts and/or money. 

3. A postage-stamp machine has been inst 
in the canteen-vending area for the s 
dents' convenience. 

4. Pinball has been introduced and themI 
ines have been changed twice, so farj 
order to accomodate the preferences o 
the pinball afficionados. 

5. An open meeting was arranged and f:und ( 
was provided for. those persons intent 
in starting a student newspaper. 

6. An evening of free feature films was 
sored and was sparsely attended. 

7. The central University administrate 
lias been approached with the suggest 
that they improve the quality and ex! 
the variety of the vending machines 
the law school. No answer yet. 

8. A pinball tournament and a group trij 










|11 Cardinal’s season opener are 
i n eci . 


tlons were given to all women 
ers for Valentine's Day. 


Article VI(b)(ii) of the 1970 Code which 
provides: 

"It shall be deemed a violation of the 
Honor Code for any student to refuse to 
comply with the reasonable regualtions 
promulgated by the head librarian and 
posted for the attention of students." 



een taken to the vet, bathed, 
and tagged. Her Spring cleaning 
•lanned. 


The Council finds 1) that the 30-minute rule 
for carrel reservations which was enacted by 
the SBA at the head librarian's request, and 
posted by the library staff is reasonable and 
is a regulation promulgated by the head lib¬ 
rarian and posted within the meaning of the 
Code; 2) that under the 30 minute rule B had 
a right to use the carrel after a 20 minute 
absence; 3) that the 30 minute rule obligated 
A to return the carrel; 4) that A, having been 1 
told the facts, refused with what the code 
obliquely refers to as "requisite intent" 
Article VII(d); 5) that A violated the library 
regulation and therefore the Honor Code. 

Upon finding a student guilty of an Honor 
Code violation, the Council is directed by 


lonor Council 


Advisory opinion 


g hypothetical situation has been 
the Houor Council under Article 
f the 1970 Honor Code: 

a library carrel and is gone for 
s. B moves A's books uses the 
r a period, then leaves. Upon 
twenty minutes later, B finds 
s retaken the carrel, tells A 
s been gone only twenty minutes 
A to return the carrel. A refuses 
trong language to give the carrel 

concludes that A's actions violate 


of the 1970 Honor Code to 
"recommend punishment authorized for the of¬ 
fense committed." Article V authorizes the 
Council to recommend disciplinary probation, 
probation which will be noted on the student's 
record, withholding of grades, suspension from 
school, and/or dismissal from school. These 
are extreme punishments for A's inconsiderate 
behavior in the hypothetical, but the 1970 
‘Code would require the Council to recommend one 
’or some of them. 


'Therefore, ^t^ would be* more appropriate for 
students J^o resolve these disputes maturel y 
and considerately between themselves. 


Marc C. Loro, Chairman 
Todd Henshaw, 3rd yr. Rep. 
Anita Williams* 3rd yr. Rep. 
Bob Creo, 2nd yr. Rep. 

Glen Amster, 1st yr. Rep. 
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SBA ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


The following list of SBA activities, 
accomplishments, and plans is presented, 
first, to make the law school community more 
aware of the SUA's role, and second, to 
solicit comment and suggestion from the stu¬ 
dent body Ve endeavor to serve. 

Academic Affairs 

1. A second section of Trial Techniques was 
offered for Spring semester. 

2. A student grade reform proposal, combining 
the results of the student poll and the 
concerns voiced at the open meetings, is 
being prepared for presentation to the 
faculty. 

3. Subjects of student concern 'have been 
brought to the attention of the (SBA-sel- 
ected)student members serving on the 
appropriate Law School (student-faculty) 
Committee. 

The Physical Plant 

1. The lock on the South door to the law 
school was changed last semester in order 
to permit it's operation without a key. 

2. The central University administration has 
been contacted about the severe drainage 
problem along the Southwest walkway to the 
law school. The maintenance department has 
been directed to fix the area this Spring. 
We'll see. 

Funding of Other Law Student Groups 

1. The SBA lias funded each of the following 
organization's requests in the amounts 
indicated. 

Black Law Student's Association..$150 for 
National BliSA dues. 

Devil's Advocate Newspaper..$80 for typist/ 
layout costs. 

Erna Arndt’Basketball Tournament..$50 for 
preliminary expenses* 

High School Law Project..$65 for teaching 
materials. 


Law Student Division/ABA Representative..^ 1 
for conference travel 

Patent Law Moot Court Competition..$100 foj 
competition travel. 

Women's Group..$100 for Nat'l Conference 

travel. 

TOTAL'.$625 

*This grant may be repaid as a loan. 

2. The Tipton Legal Assistance Project's 
quest has received preliminary approve 
the amount of $185; once finally appro 
this would bring the total of SBA gran 
to over $800. 

Student Services 

1. The Campus Bookstore maintained store 
hours during the weekend preceeding tl 
start of law school classes. 

2. Fresh donuts are sold (on the IlonorS) 
every weekday morning. Unfortunately, 
the sale of donuts may have to be dis¬ 
continued due to recent recurring the 
of donuts and/or money. 

3. A postage-stamp machine has been inst, 
in the canteen-vending area for the 8 
dents' convenience. 

4. Pinball has been introduced and the m 
ines have been changed twice, so far, 
order to accomodate the preferences o 
the pinball afficionados. 

5. An open meeting was arranged and fund, 
was provided for those persons intere h 
in starting a student newspaper. 

6. An evening of free feature films was 
sored and was sparsely attended. 

7. The central University administratic 
has been approached with the suggest! 
that they improve the quality and exp 
the variety of the vending machines i 
the law school. No answer yet. 

8. A pinball tournament and a group tri] 
















tseball Cardinal's season opener are 
planned. 


carnations were given to all women 
members for Valentine's Day. 

ias been taketi to the vet, bathed, 
red, and tagged. Her Spring cleaning 
Lng planned. 
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Article VI(b)(ii) of the 1970 Code which 
provides: 

"It shall be deemed a violation of the 
Honor Code for any student to refuse to 
comply with the reasonable regualtions 
promulgated by the head librarian and 
posted for the attention of students." 

The Council finds 1) that the 30-minute rule 
for carrel reservations which was enacted by 
the SBA at the head librarian’s request, and 
posted by the library staff is reasonable and 
is a regulation promulgated by the head lib¬ 
rarian and posted within the meaning of the 
Code; 2) that under the 30 minute rule B had 
a right to use the carrel after a 20 minute 
absence; 3) that the 30 minute rule obligated 
A to return the carrel; A) that A, having been; 
told the facts, refused with what the code 
obliquely refers to as "requisite intent" 
Article VII(d); 5) that A violated the library 
regulation and therefore the Honor Code. 

Upon finding a student guilty of an Honor 
Code violation, the Council is directed by 


Honor Council 


Advisory opinion 


>wing hypothetical situation has been 
1 to the Honor Council under Article 
5) of the 1970 Honor Code: 

/es a library carrel and is gone for 
lutes. B moves A's books uses the 
L for a period, then leaves. Upon 
ling twenty minutes later, B finds 
^ has retaken the carrel, tells A 
1 lias been gone only twenty minutes 
iks A to return the carrel. A refuses 
■y strong language to give the carrel 


:il concludes that A's actions violate 


Article VII(d) of the 1970 Honor Code to 
"recommend punishment authorized for the of¬ 
fense committed." Article V authorizes the 
Council to recommend disciplinary probation, 
probation which will be noted on the student’s 
record, withholding of grades, suspension from 
school, and/or dismissal from school. These 
are extreme punishments for A's inconsiderate 
behavior in the hypothetical, but the 1970 
Code would require the Council to recommend one 
'or some of them. 

Therefore, it^ would be' more appropriate for 
students to resolve these disputes maturely 

and considerately between themselves. 

Marc C. Loro, Chairman 
Todd Henshaw, 3rd yr. Rep. 

Anita Williams, 3rd yr. Rep. 

Bob Creo, 2nd yr. Rep. 

Glen Amster, 1st yr. Rep. 

















the advocate March, 1973 

Faculty Committee to study 
alternative grade systems 


Acting Dciin Mills has ap¬ 
pointed a faculty committee to 
examine alternative forms of 
grading. Dean Boren and 
Professors Newhurger and John¬ 
ston comprise the committee. 
Dean Boren is the Chairman. 

Mills cited three reasons why 
he believed a change in the 
current grading system was 
necessary. First, employers are 
unfamiliar with the system. 
“Without explanation, a 
prospective employer may 
regard a 72 average as a C when. 
in fact, it represents a very 
strong law student." Mills said. 
Mills indicated that it is unlikely 
that an employer (other than a 
Washington University Law 
School graduate) would he 
familiar with our system since 
he (Mills) believes that the "55- 
90" form is unique. 

Secondly, the present form bf 
ranking is not considered very 
informative. “Differences in 
rank are very fine," Mills 


stressed. "The difference be¬ 
tween a student who is ranked 
40th and a student who is 
ranked flOth is not very great.” 

Finally. Mills expressed some 
concern with the operation of 
Gresham's law in the student is 
selection of courses. (Gresham’s 
law is the tendency, when two 
or more coins arc equal in dcbl- 
paying power but unequal in in¬ 
trinsic value, for the one having 
the least intrinsic value to 
remain in circulation and for the 
other to be hoarded.) In short, 
high medians in certain courses 
have pressured students to 
enroll in those courses, avoiding 
other valuable courses with a 
history of lower medians. 

Dean Mills said that while the 
examination of grading systems 
was in the "advance pre¬ 
planning stage", he and Dean 
Boren had at least agreed that a 
“detailed and sophisticated 
study of current grading pat¬ 
terns is necessary." 


There is a need to explore the 
desirability of some kind of 
standardized grading system, ac¬ 
cording to Mills. Me added that 
there was a possibility that cour¬ 
ses with small enrollments 
would be excepted from any 
standardized system. In con-' 
junctioif with this possibility. 
Mills suggested that another 
possibility was a median fixed 
according to enrollment. Me ad¬ 
mitted. however, that such a 
form would only address the 
Gresham's law problem cited 
above. Another possibility is the 
addition of 10 points to all 
scores, thereby making the 
scoring more familiar to em¬ 
ployers. This form, however, 
still leaves us with the ranking 
problem. 

One sollulion to the ranking 
problem, according to Mills, is 
to slop making the calculation 
altogether. But he indicated that 
this might be going to far. A 
"lumping" of students—some¬ 
thing that could be achieved hy 
using a letter-grade sys¬ 
tem— might be more in¬ 
formative, Mills said. 


Two professors are con 

faculty 

not 

jinteresi 

! . freshnia 
students 
down 


rights: 

continued from page *7 r 

ties. Students have the respon¬ 
sibility to devote sufficient 
time and interest to make such 
input meaningful. 


ARTICLE VI: Students have the right to be 

graded fairly and reasonably, to 
reflect actual abilities and un¬ 
derstanding of the law relative 
to all students; not solely to 
serve the interests of only a 
handful of students. Students 
have the responsibility of placing ^ 
the importance of grades in proper 


perspective and not foster ! 
overly competitive academi 
sphere. 

This was drafted by the STUDENT ENVIRC | 
COMMITTEE. Passed by the STUDENT BAR 1 
TION 3/1/76, 

NOTE TO ALL STUDENTS: 

Student feedback on cont€ 
amendment, and utility oil 
document should be submit■ 
writing to the SBA mailbt I 
main office. 













ACROSS 

3 words) Top ranked stud- 
Newspaper specializing In 
;larlzlng. 

'lrst supreme court Justice 
^nickname for law students 
clnal smokable cylinder. 
Phyllis Schlafly's pet I 

Alfred E. Newman asking I 

it's new?" or oxen like 
lal. 

Carlson's class concerning 
:umstance3. 

lonstltutlonal violation In 
30I desegregation cases. 
Model Penal Code; Missouri 
>1 Code; Mlxed-up Chauvinist 

In white book citation that 
:h ranks before years. 

'What does the offspring of 
>w and a choo-choo train say 
Number of reasons why So- 
;lc method makes better Law- 

3 . 

In conveyancing; to demise 
lease. 

Topeka scare-crow that 
Lied the demise of Jim Crow. 
U.S. 483 (1954). 

In old English law a recom- 
se or profit. 

Spanish first. 

Action on the thing. 

Alfred E. Newman's ultlm- 
confrontatlon with reality 


.55. in equal orten roiiowea , 
by delicto. 

38. A expectancy. 

39. HeTmHolz, "Now that's 

clearly _, and I want you 

to know why." 

. 4l. (Incorrect). 

42. Account Sales 

43. 1969 Editor-ln-chlef of J 
Iowa Law Review. 

44. Emma Is a poor example. ( 

45. A matter adjudged. 

50. Roe v. Wade subject. 

51. King or a begetter. 

52. Mandelker's class with 
78 median. 

53. Bowling _ or what a 1st 

year professor like3 to do 

to you. 

54. Progressive San Francisco 
based organization seeking 
new recruits after last years 
shootout. 

55. According to Sedler, we 
can put It on our T-shirts now 

56. Very last signal In white 
booking. 

58. Author of longest used 
text temporary edition.(Sec. 
Regs.) 

60. Lat. A writ. 

63. Lawyers' affected way of 
baying ^connection." 

65. Form of action In which thf 
declaration alleges a debt. 


1. To bind. "The parson is riot 


_d to find the parish clerk. i 

See Wooster v. Mullins, 30 A. 

114. 

2. Short for agency watchdog of 
pollutants. 

3. The case In which a Pennsylv¬ 
anian's untimely death revolu¬ 
tionized federal procedure. 

4. Lat, knowingly & key word In 
Corps. 

5. She wa3 ir.dfspenslble to 
Vernon's hypos. 

6. Jewished-accented Interject¬ 
ion often followed by What 
else Is new? 

7. Added Warning. 

8. Entire course of time. 

9. See the world with this ad¬ 
vantageous military position. 

10. North-ea3t Ohio town situs 
of presidential power case. 

15. 1 Cranch 137 (1803). 

16. Lat. Or Not. 

117. Case Western Law Reserve 
Law School 1969 graduate 
n 1 In the class. 

23. Number of women In law school 
Bob Creo has not made a pass at. 

24. Hamle t'3 f avorite verb. 

25. A title of earlier date, but 
prevailing over the simultan¬ 
eous younger title. 

26. Rule In equity by which the 
Intention of the party Is 
carried out as near as possible. 
29. Supreme Court Justice(1925- 
194l) or with a "d" Saturday 
night entertainment. 

32. Corporation founded In 
England by Richard III In 1483. 

33.. Famous_Chinese laundryman. 

347 California Supreme Court 
•Justice. 

36. Type of question in Baker 
iv. Carr. 

;37. Normally referring to the 
'present; Cunningham v. Moser 
215 P. 758, 759. 

40. Student organization In 
412 U.S. 669 (1973). 

>45. A personal action fx 1 

delicto brought to recover 
pusawsslon of good3 unlawfully 
taken. 

4b. * Gerard* Felffer, and Hot- 1 
shot-basketballer Flnnerman. ! 

47. Law review with new editor-j 

ln-chlef Martell. s 

48. Seventh amendment no-no. 

49. V/hat Chandler makes you 
terrified of acquiring. 

55. "That's the absolute In 
property. " 

i57. Side bankrupt has all his 
figures on. 

59.Superior title holder If | 
acted without notice and 
for value. 

60. Sheriff needs them before 
you can levy on writs of 
execution. 

61. Lat. "law Is" or lawyer's 
Idiot box. 

63. Able-bodied Seaman. 

64. You have to wade through 
figurative mountains of It 

from peers as well as professors 
before these three years are 
over, & literal piles of It 
a6. you head for a quick beer 
at the Rathskellar. 


























MUOOSPORTS by To™ Therein 


The Ema Arndt Scholarship Basketball 
Tournament will be held April 12-16. The 
tournament is to honor Ms. Arndt's con¬ 
tribution to the Law School, to raise money 
for the scholarship fund in her name, and 
to promote an enjoyable social activity 
for the entire school. A beer party will 
follow the championship game on April 16. 

The entrance fee is $25 per team; rules and 
rosters are posted in the law school lobby. 

The deadline for entries is April 2nd, so 
don't delay, sign up for the tournament 
right away. Referees (hopefully better 
than the pitiful ones we suffered through 
during the intramural season), time¬ 
keepers and scorekeepers (that means you, 
Danielle) are needed.* For further infor¬ 
mation, see Rich Haferkamp (the dude in the 
suit), John Moellering or Steve Koslovsky. 
t Thank Steve for this article, (parenthe- 
i ticals added). 

The women's intramural basketball season 
is now over and the Mudders completed their 
schedule with a fine 4-2 record. Though 
not scoring at a ferocious clip, all the 
gals enjoyed themselves tremendously, 
something some of us guys forget about in 
the heat of competition. Everyone laughs 
at each others* mistakes and a very relaxed 
atmosphere prevails. Defense plays a major 
role as evidenced by the Low-pcoring 'game of 
15-10, but the players are not afraid of 
putting the ball up (only once did I see a 

$o, your client's afugfo 

'motivated or even disguised by alcoholism, 
then the lawyers role is unsatisfactorily 
and incompletely performed, in an ideal 
sense, if the legal solution does not in 
some way deal with or recognize the 
alcoholism, the underlying problem. 

This role places an unanticipated burden 
on graduating law students, for we are not 
diagnosticians, counselors, doctors or treat¬ 
ment specialists. Our contact with any given 
client may be casual or infrequent. However, 

• we can learn about alcoholism and the signs 
and indications that a client is in difficulty. 
We should be familiar with community resources 
such as Alcoholics Anonymous, Treatment Centers 
community and industrial outreach programs. 


shot at the wrong basket). With their 
winning percentage, the Mudders qualified 
for the post season tournament but due to 
conflicting interests, the team may opt for 
a spot in the Erna Arndt Tournament where i 

they will, along with the two other Women's 
teams, play the faculty in what promises to 
be a very physical game. It certainly will 
be fun to watch. 

Several law school teams have entered 
the campus-wide softball tournament. One 
team boasts an all Big Eight pitcher in 
John Steninger and another pitcher drafted 
a few years back by the Cincinnati Reds 
ahead of World Series hero Rawly Eastwiclt, 
Charlie "Mr. Heat" Reynolds. The team is 
also blessed with a sensational left fielder 
(me), and several other talented individuals. 
Let's hope that coach Al Mandel is capable 
of meeting the player's contract demands 
before the season begins. Several players 
are in search of agents. Interested 
parties please contact Ms. Ireland who 
will be giving credit for those agents in 
her Procedure class. (It's April, fools). 

Although not an accomplished golfer 
|(a terrible one, actually), I can't help 
Ibut fantasize about how much money I would 
be making on the pro golfer's tour if I 
could shoot my first semester grade average 
everytime out. Untouchable. 


A person with alcoholism often needs 
j another person's intervention and supportive 
shove before s/he will seek help. Lawyers, 
by trade and training, are interveners. We 
will be in a unique position to educate and 
assist clients and others primarily affected 
(family, employers, employees). 

Most of the legal problems in which we wil 
intervene will not involve alcoholism. Some 
will. For those clients, alcoholism is no 
April Fools. For those clients, the lawyer 
qua lawyer and qua friend is in a position to 
assist. Each of us will fill that role in 
our own way. Our knowledge about and under¬ 
standing of alcoholism would seem to be good 
tools. 


I continued from page;^ 
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MUDD ARCHITECT IS SEED 


The lav; school has filed a $32 mil- 
;n dollar lawsuit against the- archi- I 
it who designed Mudd Law Building, forj 
iud and misrepresentation. Some of j 
; allegations specified in the peti- i 
Dn were: 

The building leaks during rain¬ 
arms. Even to get into the building j 
jdents must virtually swim over large i 
ter puddles that form at the entrances 
the building. Many students have 
mplained of waterlogged shoes and 
cks--one short lav; student nearly 
owned in a "puddle.” 

Flushing a toilet within the struc- 
re produces a resounding noise not 
ssimilar to an earthquake, disrupting 
udents studying_in surrounding areas 


and creating embarrassment to those u- 
sing_ the._ C 9 .cl 1 ities. 

3) Gray industrial carpeting and drab 
cement walls create a depressing atmos¬ 
phere which has directly caused several 
attempted suicides. 

4) Classrooms have been constructed 
without windows, severely hampering stu¬ 
dents 1 opportunities to daydream. 

5) Ventilating fans in the large class¬ 
rooms often produce a hurricane effect, 
giving students colds, messing their 
hair, and disheveling notes and books. 

The architect contends that he was 
not informed that Mudd was to function 
as a law school, and that he was in¬ 
structed to design a bomb shelter for 
the University. Oral arguments are set 
for June 1. * 


LEXIS on BLINK 


The Lexis Computer is currently out 
order due to an embarrassing mal- 
tction. A prospective Wash. U. Pro- 
Sor was being given a tour of the 
school and was given a demonstra- 
»n of the use of Lexis for legal re- 
rch. The computer had been pro- 
mmed to display a recent federal 
e, but instead the pornographic movie 
e Throat appeared on the screen. Af- 
1 the film ended the visiting profes- 
1 stormed out of the lav; school, 
h. U. thus lost its chance to add a- 
her top legal scholar to its faculty. 

The St. Louis Prosecuting Attorney is, 
holding Lexis in custody. The Law 
rterly and Urban Lav; Annual are 
king to have Lexis released on its 
recognizance because the computer 
not yet finished two articles which 
is writing for the publications. 


Goldman Suspended 

David Goldman, Mudd ’ s resident"ma¬ 
gician, has been suspended from school 
ifor the remainder of the semester. Ac¬ 
cording to the Honor Council, Goldman - 
'somehow altered the grades on his law [ 
ischool transcript so that he was number j 
One in the third year class. Registrar 
jSandi Raeber discovered the change when 
jshe noticed that Goldman's first year 
average was recorded as a 92. Dean 
;Foote is convinced that Goldman tarn- I 
tpered with his transcript through the 
juse of magic and has vowed to notify the' 
illlinois Ba r Examiners of Goldman's pioy, : 
jOoldman claims he is innocent and says j 
that he will turn the law school into a j 
giant head of lettuce if he is not j 

cleared. 
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Editorial 


H£V Kips I ST# AT AT 
THE ft A AO tO, 0)0 AK vav/z 
MftY THROUGH TNT LAkJ 
SCHOOL A1A2E, AMD GET 

YOU A DEGAET / 

'i * 



TO SOCRATES 


I ktlow not Whereof we speak 
When-we chase a point obllque- 
Ly, long late hours're we ary spent. 
Wherein I wonder where vie went. 

And when at last in private walk 
I sge the subject of our stalk, 

I wonder why we searched en masse 
Forjthat Instead of this in class. 


DEDTOR-C RE PI TOR BLUES , or 

YOUR INSOLVENT HEART, or 

DON’T TAKE YOUR LEVY TO TOWN 

(Sung with a heavy Nashville accent, to 
the tune of the Everly Bros. 1 "Bye-Bye, 
Love" and dedicated to Mike Greenfield.) 

There goes my baby 
That little fart 
I was the creditor 
Of his fool heart 
But I didn't file my 
Security interest on time. 

And now he's bankrupt 
His love'll never be mine. 

(Chorus) 

Bye-bye love 
Bye-bye sweet affair 
Hello pro-rata share 
I think I'm a gonna cry. 

Bye-bye love 

Bye-bye ambience 

Hello preference 

I feel like I could die 

Bye-bye, secured heart, good-bye. 

I 'in through with romance 
I'm through with scenes 
I'm through with countin' 

On all those liens. 

And here's the reason 
You cheated me: 

You'd rather sleep with 
That cheap Trustee. 

(Chorus) 

Bye-bye love 

Bye-bye four* short months 
Hello avoidance 
I think I'm unsecured. 

Bye-bye love 

Bye prl-ority state 

I've got a discharged mate 

I think I'll go get high 

Bye-bye, broke heart, good-bye. 



Anon. 
























ML DDSPORTS 


The Law School Championship pinball 
)urnament was. played to a packed auto- 
itique lounge with standing room only, 
’led the Firer who shot a 3?*000 first 
ill was squeezed out when he sneezed 
id tilted. Hot-hips-Phipps moving the 
ill by his gyrating hips did not have 
) use the flippers and was disqualified 
r the Honor Council 5-0. The honors 
ir the day were zapped by the dark 
irse wizzard from Clayton Elementally 
ihool, O-year old. Tommy G. Icanplae 
10 wondered into the law school look- 
ig for the mens' room. A:fter a poor 
rst game. Tommy opened his eyes and 
;ood on three telephone books to ex¬ 
lode with a 124,000 8-game winning ball 
>nerable mention has to go to Idee 
)x who could only flip with one hand. 
I'ter tilting both games Miles Friedman 
is heard complaining about his being 
?nied his "due process." 

In the semi-finals the competition 
ad been much closer with a continuous 
dw scoring game. Moving into the final 
Lch Havercamp in a motion to the SBA 
Dved that the machine be plugged in. 
le motion was tabled but thanks to 
faculty rule the SBA was not given 
le authority to vote on whether or not 
le machine could be plugged in. ' 

Starting May 2, the Mudd Biannual 
iplicate Bridge Tournament will be 
ild in the student lounge. Ace Howard 


Kaplan was warned about using marked 
decks and Alex Trosorff was directed to 
the basketball court. Dean Foote not a 
regular bridge player was seen practic¬ 
ing his finesses and cross trumps. Hich- 
ard Helmholz contemplating the tournament 
was seen marking his old main deck with 
Medieval Latin phrases. 

Cookoo's Nest Flew Away with ever- 
thing at the 1978 Academy Awards pres¬ 
entation Tuesday evening. Victorious 
Jack Nicholson succinctly reasoned his 
win by exclaiming that the academy 
members "were all nuts." Second runner 
up The Shark from Jaws demanded a recount 
; ; Movies missed from the nomination were 
Charlie Chan in Hong Kong; Hound of the 
Baskervllles: My Sister Elllene: a fif¬ 
teen minute short on carnal knowledge; 
and Bamble Meets Godzilla. 

Special recognition goes to the fighting* 
Hoosiers of Indiana and especially to 


Coach Knight who was unavailable 
for comment. 

Don't miss the V/omens'-/Faculty game 
with bared legged Faculty racing 
"■the lenghth of the court in a 
desperate attempt to protect their 
winning streak. 


AVOIDING 

MALPRACTICE 

How tostayclearof fee disputes, 
the curse of procrastination, 
conflicts of interest, 
financial involvement with clients- 
and other sins thatplague lawyers 


CALL; 

D/AL- A- SAIN‘D IrtC 

<qzi- 411 ^ 


D/AL- 


OR 

A _ pf>A^ 

-) -n- 5ox4 
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Grade Reform Demanded! 


iAlthough students work very hard in law 
)school, there is often little to show 
jfor this effort when grades come out. 
jInf order to reduce the inherent inequi- 
|ties of the present grading system, any 
jone or all of the following can be done: 
|1.:“ Add 1800 people to the bottom of the 
i class. This would enable every one of 
'the two hundred or so real students to 
finish in the top ten per cent of the 
]class. Six hundred names can be dropped 
and added each year to avoid suspicion 
among employers. 

2^ Make-the median the dividing line 
between the top three quarters of the , 
class and the bottom quarter. Although [ 
this wouldn't help the class rank- of j 
'students, it would enable more students j 
j to‘ say, "Well, at least I'm above the 
median." If this works, the median can 
i, be>. gradually lowered until it reaches 6ll 
!3.- ; This proposal alleviates one of the j 
!problems caused by grades and class j 
rahk: a .lack of impressive credentials. 

Bjr simply changing the name of the Stu¬ 
dent Bar Association to the Law Review, 
jevbryond will be able to claim that he 
or; -she was-' a member of the Law Review 
[on', his or her respective resume. 

1^'+.- Let Emma grade the exams. This 
[would boost Emma's ego and make her 
lfeel like an integral part of the law 
school. Without the chore of grading, 
Ipr.pfessors will have more time to pre-' 
ipahe for class and polish their jokes. 

||Also, removing the piles of exams from 
['professors' offices will leave more 
i ! rdom in Which their egos can expand. 

! 5Deliberately send out all the post- 
j cards to the wrong people at the wrong 
,[addresses. Students could then answer 
|ai.l inquiries from prospective employers 
[[about grades by saying, "They're not out 
•j'yet due to administrative problems." A- 
lidbption Of proposal 1. would add credi- 
■blllty to this statement. 

. 6.-.: Abolish the anonymous grading sys¬ 
tem. In compiling the academic record 
1 necessary for admittance, many students ; 
have perfected the arts of brown-nosing 
aild whining. Why let these skills go to 
iiv^ste? 


7. The law school can honor the Bi¬ 
centennial. Make all medians 76 . 

8. Drop all tax courses from the cur¬ 
riculum. Mo one should have to read 
those regulations unless they are get¬ 
ting paid. 

9. Use a letter grading system. Have 
the letters W, 0, L, rnd J distributed 
randomly. 

10. Gi ve out the grade’s with a peck on 

the cheek for each student. To para¬ 
phrase A1 Pacino in "Dog Day Afternoon, 
people like to be kissed when they're 
getting screwed. _ 

THIS MOOD FOmJM 

Dear Mudd Answer Man, 

Lately I have had fits of depression 
and anxiety due to an upcoming Final Ex¬ 
am in Civil Procedure. A terrible fun¬ 
gus and rash has formed on my neck and 
around my genitals. I don't want to 
drop the course, but I don't want to 
lose my girlfriend either. What do you 
suggest? 

Signed, 

Messed Up 

Dear Messed Up, 

Have your girlfriend study Gilberts 
and stop going to class yourself. Let 
her take the final—with any luck she 
will rank the course. However, you vjIL 
be in violation of the Honor Code, so 1 
make sure no one finds out. 

Dear Answer Man, 

My boyfriend, -a lav; student, has bee I 
unable to perform in bed for the past 
six weeks because or what he calls "Fi- 1 
nals pressure." I've tried everything, I 
but to no avail. I recited hornbook la I 
to him late at night. I've performed £j 
striptease while dangling Gilberts In 
front of him. I've even gone so far as® 
to pretend that I was a professor and 
ask him dirty nuest’ons by using Socra- 
tic Method.' Help.' 

A Victim of the 
Judic. la 1 System' 

Dear Sys, 

That's a rough onest!on. It really 
took a lot or ingenuity to come up wit 
it. I'll bet you're counting on the 
Answer Man to solve your own problems, 
Well that ain't gonna happen. "God 
only helps those who help themselves. 









REJECTION LETTERS 


Doer's Profile 
(Pronounced "Pro-fyle") 

E: Seymour Shyster 

UPATION: Law student and owner of 

in of cleaners for law students 
ch feature 24-hour martinizing and 
pardizing 

IEVEMENTS: Beat the median in Con 

using only Gilberts. Set a nation- 
record for paper writing by using o- 
5,000 index cards 

EST BOOK READ: 509 F.2d 

SONALITY: Myopic, paranoid, in dan- 

• of losing the ability to relate so-‘\ 
lly to non-law students. Hard wor- 1 
, competitive. 

1MENT: "if Rehnquist can make it to 

Supreme Court, surely I can find 
le job. " 


REVIEWS SELECT NOMINEES FOR BEST 
[CLE AWARDS 

Washington University's two legal 
Lodicals, The Law Quarterly and the 
in Law Annual, have selected four ar- 
Les to be submitted for the National 
Review Writing Competition contest 
3 later this month. Each of 75 top 
3 1 journals throughout the country 
entered the competition, which 
^es the quality of editing, accuracy 
/hite book citations, and the use of 
words in the respective legal jour- 
3 . Our school's entries follow (au- 
r’s of articles remain anonymous): 


'Does Transmission of Syphilis Con- 
:ute an Actionable Tort: Impasse at 
?1 Four" 

"Sodomy in 13th Century England--A 
non Law Approach to Bastardy Litiga- j 

i" 


"Administrative Remedies 
Let Violations—A Denial 

o II 

:ess ? 


for Pay 
of Due 


"Application of the UCC to NEPA 
?r SEC and FDA Guidelines: View From 
\nal Perspective" 


In any job search, one must be pre¬ 
pared to receive unfavorable responses 
, or rejection letters. The following 
I letters were actually received by stu¬ 
dents in this law school. Names have 
been changed to protect the innocent. 

Dear Mr. Bagadung, 

Ms. Ima Dingaling enjoyed her vi- 1 
isit with you at Wash. U. Law School, and 
|has forwarded your resume to me. 

First, let me say that your inter¬ 
view with her meant nothing, as we col¬ 
lect all submitted resumes and throw 
them down the stairs to see who gets 
asked back. This system is a proven 
success, as witnessed by the fact that 
the firm hired me. Your resume unfor¬ 
tunately wound up in a urinal in the 
men's washroom in the basement, which 
means that you get flushed. This is no 
reflection on your abilities, however 
I sug^st you use higher quality paper 
for your resume next time. 

Good luck in your endeavors and 
career objectives, whether you go on 
to work in a sewer or become a law pro¬ 
fessor . 

Yours truly, 

Farley Flushman, Jr 

Dear Mr. Wymee, 

I thoroughly enjoyed our interview 
on campus last Friday. I just love to 
grill students and watch them slither 
and squirm in their chairs. 

I must say that you impressed me 
with your Nehru suit, patent leather 
jshoss, and string tie. However, your 
Cardinal cap and yellow vest with the 
phrase "Take Me, I'm Yours" was a bit 
tacky. 

| Our conversation also went rather 
smoothly until you decided to stand on |j 
your chair and sing 3 bars of "Barnacle’ 
Bill the Sailor Man" at the top of your 
lungs. But the last straw came when 
you pulled your pants down and shot a 
moon at me after I asked you what your 
.most important asset was. 

Regretfully, we are not able to j 
offer you the position which you so I 
richly deserve. 

Judicially yours, 
Norbu Upchuck 











mJ i Love Among the Pacific Reporters; 

An Anthropological Study 

by Margaret Moued 

It is possibly a phenomenon unique 
to the isolated community of Law Stu- 
*.j dents, and directly related to their 
incessant religious rites called Con¬ 
centration; whatever the forces may be, 
a social scientist commonly notes the 
11 following behavior in the inhabitants. 

There comes a point approximately j 
midway through the semester when one 
may observe a group performing a specia 
llzed rite called Class, and after 10 
minutes realizes all the inhabitants 
- i | are staring at the thigh of the adja- ! 

1 cent student-. Indeed, it appears 
necessary that the subjects consciously, 
hold back their arms rather than grasp j 
the firm flesh beside them. Some un- r 
1 utterable taboo clearly prevents any ; 
“ ■ further behavior during Concentration j 
■ j rites. 

One next observes subjects attempt- , 
\ irig either to a) slam a tennis ball 
through the fence,b) slam a fist 
through a locker, or c) fall in love as' 
swiftly as possible with any breathing, 
noh-barking object over four feet tall. 
Natives seem to prefer world travelers : 
v who can speak a foreign language (most | 
*. of the community speaks an obscure dia-- 
.) led; called Hoch Casebook). 

It is at these times that natives 
frequent what I term the Peyton Carrel^ 
VI a special row of enclosed desks within 
;'i the group’s common dwelling area, 
vj These carrels form the primary mating 
groundsi Subjects hover about the 
•i area, acquiring and exchanging mates 
gj freely, always moving onto the next 
with great interest. Partners never 
5 j look into each other's eyes, but glance 
around to look for future mates. It 
7) was reported to this observer that one 
'j native had abandoned the carrels be- 
J ' cause, upon viewing them one night, he 
/■' realized he had mated with seven of the 
V nine Carrel-sitters. This is an abnor¬ 
mal reaction, however; the majority 
don't mind repetition. 

My extensive research leads to tine 
hypothesis that such behavior is a 
* function of this community's youth, 

■v! health* and collective lust, which are 
artificially acted out in a rather 
rat-like'maze of an environment. 


So SPEEDED I L I • 

Representatives of the SBA met witti 
Dean Foote Monday .In an effort to have 
an unnamed professor reinstated in 
good standing at the law school. The 
Professor was suspended last week for 
cracking a smile while walking into Rm. 
302 prior to an early morning class. 

The faculty Discipline Committee immedi¬ 
ately took action, terminating the con¬ 
trite professor's contract. One faculty 
member echoed the Committee's feelings f 
in the following prepared statement: t 

n For nearly fifty years this lav; school 
has enjoyed a fine reputation in the 
legal community as a top-notch, whip¬ 
cracking, turner-outer of legal talent. 

It Is a reflection on the faculty and 
damaging to our reputation to sanction 
smiling in this building. This case 
was particularly reprehensible in that 
the smilee was a first year student. 

This professor clearly disregarded his 
duty to represent The Law as serious 
business." < 


This week's TV highlights: 

LEAVE IT TO BEAVER Watch the excite- j 
ment which ensues when the Cleaver fami¬ 
ly finds 6 Rumanian gypsies claiming ad-^ 
verse possession of the Cleaver garage, 
after having lived there for 21 years, |i 
Including uninterrupted reruns. 

MAUDE Catch the fun when Maude suddenly i 
becomes the involuntary bailee of 30 lbs * 
of marijuana. ftf 

MEDICAL CENTER Watch the sad, but touct ft 
ing story of a young couple who find jjjj 
they can never have any issue of their 
own. 

ALL IN THE FAMILY See Archie turn blue ^ 
when he learns his new aluminum siding 1 
which was guaranteed for 30 years, is J 
beginning to rust, and Meathead points ^ , 
out that'Archie signed a clause which 
stated that no guarantees would be 
made unless inserted in writing before , 
signing. 

FAMILY AFFAIR Tragedy strikes when ar | 
"attractive nuisance" lures Buffy and | 
Jody to play on an unlocked railroad 
turntable. 















Mudd To Be In Movies 
by Lois Layme 


ancellor Danforth was approached 
ding Japanese film producer H. 
umaki last Monday about making 
he site of his latest horror I 

Thug Meets Mudd . 
movie, to be rated PG, is the 
of Thug, a Neanderth al Armadillo . 
eighs 7,000 pounds and eats only ‘ 
. (Thug occasionally will eat 
lastic bookshelves if they're in- 
in the dinner—he rarely orders 
arte.) 

ing eaten all the cement side- i 
in North America, Thug despondent^ 
ms the countryside in search of 
In a last ditch effort to find 
ndoned nuclear testing plant in 
rn California, Thug makes a wrong 
nd discovers Mudd. 
first. Thug is very happy. After 
the new wing. Thug finds Lexis, 
alls in love and wants to eat Lex- 
Lexis is too shy, and anyway, ; 
isn't cement. Heartbroken but 
kicking. Thug decides to vent his 
n on Head Librarian Harry Reams, 
nly faculty member to be used in 
lm.) 

in all horror flicks, the creature 
live forever. Thug meets an un¬ 
death after resisting arrest for 
ving a parking sticker. The cam- 
lice tow him to the Mississippi 
and drop him in. Thug struggles 
ately to save himself as he bursts 
chorus of "Marne." Unfortunately, 
so much cement has affected his 
cy and Thug inevitably sinks, 
movie will be filmed between A- 
8 and May 10. Finals, therefore, . 
e cancelled. .Those wishing to 


weight. 

Tryouts for extras needed to run 
through the library screaming while be- 
’ing chased by Thug will be held next 
!week. The exact date will be posted on 
[the Third Year Board under Part-Time 
!Employment. Only exceptional first and 
!second year students will be accepted. 


JUDICIAL 


INDISCRETION 





during the 4th of July weekend 
? make-ups may do so. Otherwise, 
will be given out at random, 
law school will receive $4 mil- 
?n for the use of Mudd for the 
The SBA has proposed that the mo¬ 
used to convert the library read- 
}m into an arcade with pinball 
?s and possibly a mini "Las Vegas 
casino. Dean Learned Foote said 
Dposal will receive its proper 


A CAREER IN LAW WITHOUT LAW SCHOOL? 


YOU CAN DO IT.' 


Yes, you can go to court, argue be¬ 
fore a judge, talk to people in jail, 
and sit at counsel’s table. And with¬ 
out three .years of hard study. The An¬ 
swer: Become A Criminal 



















and now... 


The Devil's Advocate is proud to report 
that it has obtained the first copy of the 
highly important and heretofore unpublished 
opinion of the United States Supreme Court 
in Washington University v. Doe & Schmoe. 

WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY v. DOE & SCHMOE 
—U.S. — (1976) 

This case concerns a suit by two third 
year law students (respondents here) to 
recover $1,500 in tuition and $1,750,000 in 
damages for irreparable injury to their 
careers from petitioner university. Res¬ 
pondents contend that, in the words of Doe, 
"the Washington University School of Law 
has failed to teach me [him] anything about 
the law I [he] couldn't have picked up from 
my cousin Frank [Phil], the carpenter", and 
has thus breached a material part of its 
contract with respondents which provides that,, 
"Washington University shall provide a quality 
legal education to each student..." After 
judgment for respondents in both courts 
below petitioner appeals. Although we re¬ 
cognize that the issues involved here are ex¬ 
clusively state law issues, and that they have 
received definitive interpretation in the 
highest court in Missouri, we have decided to 
take the case anyway, because it is interest¬ 
ing. 

Petitioner excepts to three instructions 
(nos, 1, 2, and 753) given by Judge Buffoon 
at trial. In the first instruction alleged 
to be error. Judge Buffoon stated to the jury 
that "If you shall find, by the preponder¬ 
ance of the evidence that professors of the 
Washington University School of Law are Bozos®- 
and dress accordingly, you shall find for 
plaintiff" 

Footnote 1. I must confess my ignorance as 
to the precise meaning of the curious term 
"Bozo". .. My only encounter with the word 
occurred during a rather distasteful exper¬ 
ience of about two years ago. While waiting 
for a plane in Chicago's O'Hare Airport. I 
was at a bar in which the television was 
tuned to a locally popular show known as 
"Bozo's Circus". The star of the show is 


a clown named, appropriately enough. Bozo. 

(I have been informed by others that the rea 
star of the show is a character named "Uncle 
Ned" but we are not called upon to decide 
that issue here) . He wore a red fright vig 
a clown suit and outsized shoes. Needless t 
say, I was sick immediately and remained so 1 
for days afterwards. Certainly this is not 
the "Bozo" meant by the judge. 

The Random House Dictionary of the Engli 
Language defines "bozo" as "a fellow esp. a 
big strong, stupid fellow". Thus I believe 
that the word "bozo" has attained a meaning 
in Missouri akin to the meaning of the more 
commonly used words, "turkey" or "dreg", wli 
are used to describe foolish persons in ger 
eral. This raises the problem of whether 
there are judicially manageable standards I 
determining exactly who is and who is noti 
"bozo" or a "turkey", but I will ignore thi 
question. 

Petitioner claims that there is nothing 
wrong with "dressing like a bozo" and that 
judgment for plaintiff would be tantamount 
to penalizing the professors for exercisin 
their right to dress as they please. We 
disagree. It is true that how one dresses 
may be a form of expression and that expre 
sion is protected by the first amendment. 
However the first amendment right to freeo 
of expression is not absolute, and must yj 
when it conflicts with the rights of othei 
to obtain an education. Evidence added at 
the trial that, in the words of one studei 
"that crazy professor wears ties that are 
erotic I can't pay attention and sometime? 
have to leave the room." Another student 
introduced medical records proving that 
"serious burning of the retina" resulted 
viewing a professor's crazily patterned s 
at close range. We therefore find no err 
in the first instruction. 

Petitioner also objects to instruction 
which reads, "If by the preponderance of 
evidence you find that Washington Univers 
professors spend significant portions of i 
class time relating trivial stories about N 
personal lives and telling lousy jokes yc 
shall find for plaintiff." We find this i 
struction to be entirely proper. Gertair 
wasting students' time with juvenile ane<- 
constitutes a violation of their right t< 
obtain an education. The same may be saj 
when professors waste students' time witl 
lousy jokes. Good jokes can sometimes a: 








ming, but lousy jokes are inexcusable in 
school classrooms. The following class- 
in colloquy will illustrate our point: 

of: "Today we begin with Smith v, St, 

Louis * You know, I like St. Louis. 
Of course I'm just a smalltown boy 
and St. Louis is a big city with 
lots of things to do, and I'm find¬ 
ing out everyday how great it can 
be to live in a city as big as this. 
Why my town was so small..." 

dent: "How small was it Proffy?" 

f: "Well I'll tell you. My town was so 

small that the bedbugs were hunch¬ 
backs. My family was evicted and 
we were forced to move into a doll 
house...But seriously, it's great 
to be here today..." 

There is no excuse for students to be sub¬ 
ted to such drivel and we find no error in 
instruction. 

Petitioner further alleges error in in- 
uction no. 753 which stated, "Finally, if 
shall find by the preponderance of the 
dence that professors of Washington Univ- 
ity School of Law are afflicted with 
ange diseases which cause an inability to 
municate, form Intelligable questions, 
bling, or other distracting habits, you 
11 find for plaintiff." 

Petitioner claims that this issue should 
have been submitted to the jury because 
prima facie case had been made by respon- 
ts that afflicted by any such disease. We 
agree. 

rhere was repeated testimony by students 
others that some professors talk to the 
Is during class, others talk to their 
28 and still others do not talk at all, but 
ler stand in the front of the classroom 
make fable gestures. In addition an 
mist testified that in his opinion at 
Jt one professor had "a classic case of 
t rare disease known as Williston's cramp," 
:h "induces the contortion of the facial 
:ulature" so that one afflicted "looks as 
le has an entire beach towel in his mouth." 
i, there was ample evidence to support the 
:lusion that some professor's had lost 
'r ability to communicate due to disease, 
issue was properly submitted to the jury. 


Finding no merit in any of petitioner's 
contentions the judgment below is 

Affirmed 


, INTERVIEW SCHEDULE 

Anril 6 - Ronnie McDonald, regional di¬ 
rector for a large restaurant chain, 

Mill interview only 3rd year students in 
ithe bottom half for 3 openings as short 
[order cooks. 

April 8 - Mr. Leon Bull of Krapp, Krapp, 
iKrapp & Bull, Chicago, Illinois, will 
ihire one second year student for the sum¬ 
mer as a xerox operator. Can only inter¬ 
view 23 students. Submit resumes to 
Room 301. 

Anril 12 - Mr. James Madison df Madison 
and Madison is interviewing students who 
are interested in personal injury inves¬ 
tigative work. High.pay plus use of 
Ferrari automobile. Good drivers only. 
Must not have fear of blood or auto acci-' 
dents. 

April 13 - Mr. A1 Capone, Jr., of Loan, 
Shark, and Payup, is looking for an am¬ 
bitious second year student to serve as 1 
his law clerk this summer. Students 
should have strong interest in Criminal 
,Law and be well versed in Criminal Pro¬ 
cedure. Salary negotiable. Will offer 
right student a job which can’t be 
;refused. 

April 15 - Drug Enforcement Agency, Wash; 
ington/D.C ., 'will be hiring 7 first ;< 
and second year students for summer cli¬ 
nical fellowships in Colombia. Interes-; 
ted students should obtain blood tests 
iand wear blue jeans to their interviews. 
jNo longhairs need apply. Submit resumes 
iin brown folders to Room 201. 

April 20 - Ms. Kitty Litter, of the Ani- 
;mal Protection League, will interview 
third year students interested in becom- 
!lng lawyers for the APL’s St. Louis Of¬ 
fice. Interviewees should have rapport ' 
'with animals and should bring writing 
and urine samples to the interview. 

April 22 - Professor Felix Flubadub, 

-who will' be teaching the course on The 
,Law of War this summer, is interviewing 
‘students in their 2nd year who wish to 
do research for him. Top Vfo of the 
class only. Prefer female, although ef¬ 
feminate male will do. 






















FACULTY RECEIVES LOW GRADES 


Faculty members are upset about the 
•. grades they received from the first 
year class. The average grade for 
teachers was 67 . 

. ■' A faculty member complained that the 
system was"Inherently unequal," It breeds; 
discontent and dissatisfaction and makes 
t.the school a bad place In which to 
■ ! learn. 

ij "Look* they didn't have to come 
■.there," responded an unsympathetic stu- 
■jdent. "it's not as If any of us asked 
ij them to .come here. They didn't have to 
'■({apply for the jobs. If they're so hot 
. -j-j’why areri*t they out In the real world 
• j ; practicing?" H 

The faculty member lamented, "You 
/know, It Is not as though I didn't know 
.jj-the stuff. I knew It as well as the guy 
'who got a 77. One bad day and you're 
/[branded with a 66." t 

jt The student greeted this derisively 
V[by saying that the students don't grade 
Ion what faculty members think they 
rshould get, but on performance: That's 

the way It Is In real life,’ r he contin¬ 
ued. ’When the pressure Is on, you've 
'/.'got to perform. They know they are go¬ 
ing to be graded--they have plenty of 
, time' to prepare. If they choke, that's 
j their problem." 

Another faculty complaint was that 
the.grades were a blight on their re¬ 
cord and that it hurt their career pros- 
i pects. 

; The student spokesperson replied 
r that the' grades were nevertheless need- 
I- ' ed for several reasons: tenure com¬ 


mittees and publishers use them. "Do 
you think the tenure committee recom¬ 
mends that someone be given tenure just 
because he or she .is a good teacher?" 
demanded the student. "Come on, be 
reasonable. They have to justify theij 
choices. What sounds better--here's a 
teacher with an 89 average, in the top 
ten per cent, and on socratle review, 
or here's a teacher that might be just 
as good some day with a 67 average.'" 

Publishers have also admitted that 

they use grades in deciding who should 
be asked to write articles and books., 
West spokesperson said, "We can't ask 
just anybody to write a hornbook. No¬ 
body will read a hornbook by a professo 
with a 67 average. How '3 that gonna 
look on the title page--like crap, 
that's how." 

The editor of the Harvard Law Review 
agreed. The editor said that if her 
review doesn't publish articles by peo¬ 
ple with impressive credentials, then 
the review will lose all its prestige. 
And if it 1 ises its prestige, she loses 
a chance for the big bucks on Wall 
Street, she candidly commented. 

Finally, the student said the gra¬ 
ding system will prepare teachers for 
what they'll face after school. "It's 
competitive out there," he stated, "lot 
of people can do a job, but the employ 
er is going to pick the one with the 
best credentials. That's his or her 
right. If these teacher's can't face up 
to the competition here, what's going t 
happen later on?" 


r 
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tRIUS - (January 20-February 18) You have 
.nventive mind and are inclined to he pro- 
ssive. You lie a great deal. On the 
»r hano you are inclined to be careless 
impractical, causing you to make the 
» mistakes over and over again. People 
ik you are stupid. 

3ES - (February 19-March 20) You have a 
Ld imagination and oftep think you're 
ig followed by the CIA or Fill. You have 
or influence over your associates and 
pie resent you for your flaunting of your 
r. You lack confidence and are generally 
oward. Pisces people do terrible things 
small animals. 

ES - (March 21-April 19) You are the 
neer type and hold most people in con- 
tpt. You are quick tempered, impatient 
1 scornful of advice. You are not very 
:e. 

JRUS - (April 20-May 20) You are practical 
1 persistent. You have a dogged determin- 
Lon and work like hell. Most people think 
l are stubborn and bullheaded. Taurus 
>ple have B.O. and fart a lot. 

UNI - (May 21-June20) You are a quick 

1 intelligent thinker. People like you 
:ause you are bisexual. However, you are 
:lined to expect too much for too little. 

Ls means you are cheap. Geminis are known 
r committing incest. 

<CER - (June 21-Jully 22) you are sympath- 
Lc and understanding to other people's 
jblems. They think you are a sucker. You 
; always putting things off. That's why 
j'll never make anything of yourself. 

»t welfare recipients are Cancer people. 

) - (July 23-August 22) You consider your- 
Lf a born leader. Others think you are 
shy. Most Leo people are bullies. You 

2 vain and dislike honest criticism. 

jr arrogance is disgusting. Leo people 
2 thieves. 

IGO - (August 23-Septemher 22) You are 
2 logical type and hate disorder. This 
t-picking is sickening to your friends, 
a are cold and unemotional and sometimes 
11 asleep while making love. Virgoes 
ice good bus drivers. 


LIBRA - ( September 23-October 22) You 
are the artistic type and have a difficult 
time with reality. If you are a man you 
are more than likely queer. Chances for 
employemnt and monetary gains are excellent. 

SCORPIO _ (October 23-Wovcmber 21) You are 
shrewd in business and cannot be trusted. 

You will achieve the pinnacle of success 
because of your total lack of ethics. Most 
Scorpio people are murdered. 

SAGITTARIUS - (November 22-December 21) You 
are optimistic and enthusiastic. You have a 
reckless tendency to rely on luck since you 
lack talent. The majority of Sagittarians 
are drunks or dope fiends. People laugh at 
you a great deal. 

CAPRICORN - (December 22-January 19) You are 
conservative and afraid of taking risks. 

You don't do much of anything and are lazy. 
There, has never been a Capricorn of any 
importance. Capricorns should avoid standing 
still too long as a dog might think you are 
a tree and piss on you. 


KNOW yOUR FACULTy 


KNOW YOUR FACULTY 

Eleven faculty members were asked to 
name the person In world history whom 
ithey most admire. Here are their re¬ 
sponses: 


Jules Gerard 
Frank Miller 
Alan Gunn 
David Becker 
Arno Becht . 

Ga ry Boren . 
Richard He Imholz 
Joan Oppenhelmer 
Jim Jablonskl. . 
Reed Johnston. . 
Nell Bernstein * 


Frank Zappa 
J. Edgar Hoover 
Perry Como 
Soc rates 
Bob Dylan 
Wilbur Mills 
William VIII 

Dr. L. J. Peter 
A1 Capone 
Jimi Hendrix 
Bernie Cornfeld 
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The following resume was found in a file in the Placement Office. Although we 
have no permission to reprint it here, we are doing so anyway, as a guide to first 
year students who are contemplating resumes of their own. 


Ed A. Piloschitt 
A842 l/4 Wydown 
St. Louis-; Mo. 
367-7'!70 , 


Permanent Address: 

2 Main Street, Apt. 
Baja, California 
Disconnected 


14 


Personal: J 

Birthdate: 2/31/51 (Age:24) 
Height: Fear Of. i 

Marital Status: Available 
Military Status: No, thanks"' 


Career 1 Objectives: Seek prestigious position with top law firm, with high pay, 

and no responsibility. Wish to work towards early retirement (within five / 
years) with pension. Desire to apply my expertise in areas of drugs, sex, al- ; 
cohol, and sleeping, in pursuit of such a position. 


Education: 

Washington University School of Law — J.D. expected May, 1976. 
‘Honors: Order of the Fioc; Book Award for Legal Ethics 

Activities: Budweiser Tour (2 years); Cardinal Opener (3 years). 

University of Lima, Peru -- B.S. 1973 

Major: Music (with Minor in drag racing) 

Honors: Dictator for a Day, 1970; Best Dressed American, 1971; 

Golden Toro Award, 1972 


Employment: 

Summer, 1975: 
Summer, 1974: 
Summer, 1973: 
Summer, 1972: 
Summer, 19/1: 


Apprentice garbageman for City of St. Louis, Mo. 

Caddy at miniature golf course. Key West, Florida 
Owned and operated a small business named "Thick Subs, Cold Sot 
Clinical Fellow, Masters and Johnson Clinic, St. Louis, Mo. 
Elastic Stretcher, Mississippi Brassiere Co., N.Y., N.Y. 
Playground Supervisor, Battersea Park, Manchester, England — 
responsible for inflating basketballs and stopping fights 
2968^973: Odd jobs, Lima Girls School, Havana, Cuba 


References and Writing Samples Furnished Upon Bequest 


$BA MINUTES 3/25/76 


Absent: nobody important 


Bob K. moved that the SBA serve milk 
and cookies at its next meeting. PASSEDJ 
Danielle insisted that no Oreos or 
Fig Newtons be included. PASSED. 

John proposed to amend Bob K. 's pro¬ 
posal to Include straws with which to 
drink the milk. PASSED. 

{ Danielle amended to provide napkins 
for the meetings. TABLED. 

Joe reported that the SBA Treasury 
now contains $75,229. More than $25,OOC 
has been.raised from the Pinball Mach¬ 
ine. Joe says that he will miss next 
week's me&tlng because of an interview 
with a bank in Switzerland. APPROVED. 

1 Dave proposed that the Social Commit¬ 
tee look into the possibility of holding 


a carnivai in the law school on the Fr: 

* day_before Finals^ VETOED^ _ 

Barb moves that the Social Committee 
be impeached for being so tight with tht 
$75,000. PASSED. 

Dan moves that the SBA bring profes¬ 
sional wrestling and roller derby to th 1 
law school. TABLED. 

Patty proposes that the law school 
plan a p$rty to be held on the Admiral. 
UNANIMOUSLY VETOED. 

The Library Committee moves that'the 
library be shut down as a blight upon 
all humanity. PASSED. 

The Emma Committee would like $400 
appropriated to feed Emma for the re¬ 
mainder of the semester. PASSED. 


Nick, on behalf of the Drinking Com* 
mittee, suggested that we use SBA fund 
to provide each student with a keg of 
beer for final exams. PASSED OUT. 


X : 


J 
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levision 


averyone is fortunate enough to 
nee law school first-hand. Low 
r high MCATs have lead to other 
s. For those not so fortunate, 
lowing experiences can be shared' 
vision: 

and ANSWERS The first 36 epi- 
f this soap opera concern the 
for a holding for Vosburg v. Put- 
ubplots on the birth, life, and 
f the universe and the subsequent 
proceedings are woven into the 
ieme. 

’ORTS Aided by experts, Dan Rath- 
.iders controversial claims that 
third parties were involved in 
.sgraf case. 

NIGHT FOOTBALL Two teams from a 
/riting class compete for the Vol- 
Federal Reports that has the key 
>r their research. The $1,000 
Cosell scholarship goes to the 
lose player used the most devious 
to keep the book from the other 

)AYS A carefree student finesses 
r through Con Law with moxie, 
and canned briefs. 

13, DOWNSTAIRS A sophisticated . 
about the trauma of having to go 
)ur locker to pick up a xeroxed 
id then back to class before sun- 

L_ Two witty, talented professors 
to stay on the staff despite 
;otal disregard for authority, 

>1, and publishing. 

) Clad in a rumpled raincoat, an 
itly befuddled student goes 
i the semester asking strange 
>ns. In the end, he ranks the 

i THE TRUTH The panel tries to 
hlch one of the three male stu- 
eally has the first name ''Mister" 
RICAN 3PORTSMAN Tracking roaches, 
darkest depths of student apart- 
The kill is made with a rolled- 
erts. 




n 

MR. TOMMY A special two-hour rOck o- 
pera about a student who becomes a pin¬ 
ball wizard. He doesn't hear, see or 
speak about the law for virtually the 
entire semester. With a week to go, he 
trades his free games for outlines and 

passes by a miracle. _ _ 

ALL IN THE FAMILY A young libera’1 
couple, Gloria and Mike, adopt children 
|of all ethnic varieties. Gloria's pa¬ 
rents, Edith, and Archie, orefer Wasps. 
In the first show, Archie and Mike al¬ 
most come to blows over the deFunis 
case. Edith avoids a permanent family 
(split when she saves the day with her 
persuasive amicus brief on rnootness. 
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’ CLASSIFIED ADS fporvi P/\o-6 15 

'GRADUATESr Law school doesn't teach you 
EVERYTHING. We are making a special one- 
month offer to all of you who plan on be¬ 
coming attorneys. It's a ten-volume 
(treatise entitled The Law of the Jungle- 
What You Didn't Learn in the Classroom 
({even if you were dumb enough to attend) 
Learn how to bribe, cheat, corrupt, and 
generally become a wealthy, successful 
lawyer. For more information, write 
Chicago Outlines Co., or call 312-P05-00 
70 collect. We also sell malpractice in¬ 
surance . 


2ND YEAR STUDENTS Did you know that 70 
of you were admitted by mistake? Aren't 
V°u lucky? 


FOUND; One matched set of golf irons in 
Room 300. 7 iron is missing. Call 862-j 
7828 and bid. Highest reward gets. i 


LOST; One mind. Contact-any law stu- 

dent. 
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i T'AcuIfy 

Chni'Z UryeD... 


A group of 250 law students have 
signed a petition urging the faculty to i 
establish a new Chair for the professor 
who is most proficient in grilling stu¬ 
dents ' through use of the Socratic Meth¬ 
od. The "Electric Chair" would be awar¬ 
ded on a revolving basis, to accommodate 
as.'many professors as necessary. The 
Te.nure Committee is currently studying 
alternatives. 


OR 





U /s; s /y 























TED: 2nd year law student to assist 
ge St. Louis law firm. Duties will 
lude sweeping floors, washing win- 
s, and shining shoes. Call secretary 
arrange for interview. 968-2463 


fED ; You third year students can't 
d jobs? Market Realities Employment 
eau, for a small fee, will place you 
the Job of your dreams. Positions 
rently available: maid at Chase 
k Plaza, night-time maintenance man 
Pruitt-Igoe, dishwasher at White- 
tie. J.D. required. 367-2323 (War- 
g. You may be overeducated for some 
itions.) 


'T DO IT.’ Don’t commit suicide . 1 So 
t if Jablonski caught you unprepared, 
what if you have a 60 average. So 
have no social life, big deal. It’s 
worth killing yourself. We can help 
regain the Joy and virility you once 
w. Join the U.3. Marines. It can’t 
half as demoralizing as law school. 


SALE I am sel ling all my law school 
lines because I am leaving school, 
lines are detailed and accurate and 
tastically organized. To submit a 
, put note in Z mailbox. 


TED Tax lawyer to take Swihart’s Fed 
exam. Must have at least ten years’ 
erience and have practised numerous 
es before Tax Court. • CPA and Masters 
tax also required. Payment contin- 
t on obtaining a grade of 61 on exam* 


PEP Two second year students to re- 
rch case for local attorney. Case in 
ves class action on behalf of all 
students who seek pecuniary damages 
"cruel and unusual punishment" ari- 
g out of admittance into law school, 
ment dependent on favorable disposi- 
n of case. 


SONAL To the tail, handsome law stu- 
t who gave me a lift home the other 
ht from Olin: you left some stuff at 
apartment—a wrist watch, a Black’s 
dictionary, 2 Gilberts, some sort of 
outline, and your whipped cream. 

1 Peggy Ann ^ 92 - 8969 . 


I 

/'r 

PERSONAL Married couple, both law stu- 
dents, seek to form "study group" with 
other married law students. 781-0042.1 

FOR SALE: 2 tickets to the Led Zeppelli 
and Carpenters concert on April 5. Con¬ 
cert is too close to finals for us. 

Will sacrifice--50^ per ticket. Front 
row. 


WANTED Student to take all of my final 
exams: E.P.II, T.B.A., Debtor-Creditor, ; 
and Real Estate Finance. None of these 
exams requires any study—just show up, 
and write my name on exams. Good bull¬ 
shitting ability a must; all I need is 
four 6 l’s. Contact Sickov School, P. 0 . 
Box 55, Miami, Florida. 

1 LOST : 80$ of the students in classes 

this semester. Cantact any professor 
for confirmation. 


WANTED: Someone to steal a copy of 

Kelly's Con Law Final for me before the 
exam. Will pay any amount. Slip note 
in locker 2435. 


FOR SALE One ticket to the Roller Der¬ 
by for May 6 . Will sacrifice. Y box. 


SUBLET : I wish to sublet my study car¬ 

rel in the library for the summer. Lamf 
and pens included. Asking <f>150/mo. Call 
Mike 328-3775 or 218-692-5555 after 12. 


,STUDENTS Finals are approaching, in 
case you' don’t know. East Publishing 
Co. has come out with a new Nutshell 
book-- How To Get Out of Fin al Exams -- 
a great coTTection of more than 700 
excellent excuses to help you worm your 
i way out of an exam or get it delayed. 
Write East, P.0. Box 55, N.Y., N.Y. 

; - S 

DO YOU HAVE INSOMNIA? If you do, we've! 
got the cure. We have all types of case 
books which are guaranteed to put you 
to sleep in a hurry. Call 555-9090 for 
5 emergency service. 


PERSONAL: To the asshole who stole my 
Corporations outline. I’ve dropped the 
course, you schmuck. Good luck on the 
Final. 


LOST: 126 Property exams dated Fall, 

1973 . Contact R. Helmholz. 
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Honor Code ’76 


970 the law school" student body 
ed an honor code defining student 
Luct that was sufficiently uneth- 
to warrant a sanction. The code 
ided for review of that conduct 
recommendation of sanctions by a 
Lent-run Honor Council. In 1975 
mmittee revised the code; the 
sion was voted on and passed by 
student body in the spring of 


fall of 1975 marked the beginning 
onfusion over the status of the 
r system itself as well as the 
. It is unclear exactly what 
tened. After a faculty meeting in | 
h the 1975 code was not discussed, I 
ers of the honor council were told 
ean Foote that the 1975 code was 
in effect, and that some of the 
lty were concerned (due, in part, 
ndividual student complaints) 
fc the effectiveness of the honor 
em we had, or of any honor system, 
wondered whether students desired 
3ep it. The honor council was 
pucted to revert to the 1970 code. 

ag the 1975-1976 academic year 
te continued in a series of open 
Lngs of Student Relations commit- 
md the ad hoc Honor Code commit- 
On January 30, the Faculty/ 

3nt Relations Committee issued a 
concluding, on the basis of all 
p investigation, that ”...there 
at credible evidence of any sig- 
cant amount of unreported cheating j 
feher^violations and, as a result, 
there is not substantial basis 
fcplore the possibility of intro¬ 


ducing any mechanism other than an 
honor code to assure the integrity of 
examinations and other matters covered 
by the Code." 

One issue which disturbed some students 
was the determination that the code 
should again be revised. It was felt 
that the student-passed revision of 
1975 had rather summarily been ignored 
by the faculty when it was suddenly 
assumed that we were to revise the 
code again, and operate under the 1970 
code in the interim. 


' This was largely a theoretical issue. 
Faculty members often responded in 
surprise that we students ever 
thought we really ran our own honor 
system; it was pointed out that any 
sanction recommended by the council 
had no force until accepted and im¬ 
posed by the Dean. And we were re¬ 
minded of the faculty's duty to see 
that students maintain certain ethi¬ 
cal standards which the legal pro¬ 
fession required. The faculty dis¬ 
approval of the 1975 code and call 
for revision may have been untimely, 
but the power to do so, was unques¬ 
tioned by them. 

At the end of the 1976 spring semester 
the ad hoc Honor Code Committee’s 
final meeting left several problems 
unresolved: the definition of negli¬ 
gence and the use of negligence as a 
standard at all in areas of ethical 
violations. There was concern about 
library regulations constituting an 
continued on page!l2‘ 
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THE DEVIL’S ADVOCATE 

Dan Ochstein Linda Jaffe 

Rick Weinberg Mike Fagan 

Julie Finnerman Marty Davidoff 

The Devil's Advocate is an independent 
student publication. 


The Voice of the Student Body 

At Washington U. School of Law the 
Student Bar Association has come to 
stand as the voice, representation, 
and protection of the students. 
Through the SBA first, second and 
third year students work as a cohe¬ 
sive unit to influence our academic, 
social, and physical environment at 
the law school. The group is active, 
enthusiastic, and competent. But its 
power source is the students here and 
it needs to be refueled by a continu¬ 
al supply of interest, input, and 
support from them. 


SBA is the liason between students 
and the faculty and administration 
concerning complaints, inquiries, and 
recommendations and, more concretely, 
SBA is directly or indirectly behind 
the new sidewalk between the parking 
lot and Mudd, the donuts in the morn¬ 
ing, grade reform proposals, and an 
unlocked side door. 

The Association’s most renowned aca¬ 
demic offspring is the SBA Bookmart 
on the fourth floor - now featuring 
an extensive selection of recycled 
casebooks and hornbooks. It's social 
spirit sponsors the Friday afternoon 
beerblasts - a truly relaxed atmos¬ 
phere in which students and faculty 
can get acquainted. And the fare has 
recently been extended to include fine 
wines, soft drinks, and cheeses, which 
proves there is no limit to the poten¬ 
tial of a simple notion. 

Interest groups at the law school such 
as THE DEVIL'S ADVOCATE, Women's Group, 
Pinball Freaks Anonymous, and LSD/ABA, 
know the SBA as a source of emotional 
as well as financial support. For an 
update of SBA activities read the cen¬ 
ter bulletin board by the front door. 


SBA would like to reiterate its deai^ 
to have students submit for fast ac¬ 
tion ideas, criticisms, grievances, 
and suggestions. All of its meetings 
are open for you to attend, or you ca! 
take your proposals and problems to a 
SBA representative or to the Executiv 
Board. 

Its own committees are currently in. 
vestigating a wide range of proposals 
such as: having the ’'red-sticker" 
parking in the front lot revert to 
"yellow-sticker" parking, having stu. 
dent input in the selection of visit, 
ing professors, encouraging the 
library to hire a shelver for the; 
weekends and to replenish the Xerox 
machine paper, propose to the Missou: 
Legislature that graduation from law 
school be automatic admission to the 
Missouri Bar, and photocopying to pu 
on reserve certain limited-access le 
gal articles. 

There is more: in the near future th 
radical faction of the SBA hopes to 
initiate a speaker series, movies, 
evening parties, music at beer par¬ 
ties, free or less expensive and 
palatable coffee and - the highlight 
of the year - if they can lease 
Francis Field - a pinball tournament 
(watch out Charlie; there's a new 
transfer student who could be tough 
to beat). 

The Student Bar Association meetings 
are held every Wednesday afternoon < 
5 PM and attendance by all students 
and staff is cordially welcomed. 

Notices: 


The Executive Board for 1976-1977 i 


Mary Gade 
Byron Landau 
Michael Nack 
Don Kohl 


President 
Vice-president 
Secretary 
Treasurer 


Make-up of the student membership o 
the Law School Committees of Admis¬ 
sions, Curriculum, Financial Aid, 
Student Relations, Rules, and Libra 
will be announced this week. 


Next BEER PARTY: Friday of Hallowee 
weekend, October 29th. 
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Quarterly Seeks Merger with Annual 


a highly unexpected and hushed-up 
e, the top brass of the Quarterly 

Review has sent out merger-feelers 
James Martell, Editor-in-Chief of 
, Urban Law Annual. 

;er a slow start in 19 under the 
dance of Professor Daniel Mandelker 
, Annual has begun to outshine its 
ter review. Mandelker*s pet pro- 
: t sans Mandelker has surfaced as a 
t law review dealing with contem- 
ary urban issues including school 
egregation, zoning, and housing. 

older and prestigiously-billed 
rterly has had some internal grum- 
ngs this year, but the surprise 
ger request was a shock to all. 
those who have been following the 
< reviews, the surprise is even 
iater. 

3 t Spring there had been much con- 
irnation over the Annual’s Summer 
:ern policy with heated comments 
I letters expressing dissatisfaction 
jh the proposed plan. This fall the 
lual has walked off with some top- 
iked second year candidates. The 
irterly continues to- out-pull the 


Annual in total number of candidates 
but the subscription list of the 
Annual, the quantitative measure of 
respectability, has been surging ahead 
at impressive rates. 

It is not known why the feelers had 
been extended but the rumor is that 
the top brass of the Quarterly has .been 
disappointed with its board. 

The Annual’s answer to the merger ques¬ 
tion was an emphatic, f, No J ”-But one 

has to wonder about the stability at 
the Quarterly. 

Finally, with a few personal comments. 
It is important that Washington Uni¬ 
versity continues with a dual review 
program. The essence of competition 
is that both parties continue an ag¬ 
gressive, efficient, yet humane pro¬ 
gram. In this writer's close and 
informed opinion, the Quarterly's 
action was totally unwarranted and 
pre-mature. Any difficulties should 
be worked out "at home" withits 
capable and hard working staff. 

--But remember--if you're #2 "you must 
try harder. 1 "-- 


THE DEVIL'S ADVOCATE — THE REAL WRITING ALTERNATIVE 

Reasons Why you Too Should Write for the ———— 
Devil's Advocate 



1. No shelf checking ,#* 

2. No second drafts ... 

3. Guaranteed resume booster ... 

4. Meet important people .•• 

5. Everyone an editor ... 

6. No seminar waiver thus allowing more time for additional courses ... 

Remember folks — only 53 more positions left to fill and the Law 
Reviews are already booked and those that aren't are guilty of inhumane 
treatment /o meeting, October -15", at £o° in Room VQ7 


^V^Lthout^fou^Ife Are Or H.y^Students | 
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full disclosure 

comes to W.ULL.S. 

Dateline: St. Louis 

Having witnessed the introduction of 
computerized registration and the 
main office's institution of the 
"glass curtain/closed door" policy 
with respect to problem solving, many 
law students are probably under the 
impression that this school is run by 
bold administrative fiat with little 
student input. Such a belief is but 
a partial truth; most key decisions 
concerning policy, curriculum, and the 
like are made at secret faculty meet¬ 
ings with little student input. Sev¬ 
eral committees composed both of 
faculty and token students exist to 
study and make recommendations about 
various matters (library, faculty- 
student relations, curriculum, etc.); 
nonetheless, ultimate decisions about 
important issues are made by voting 
at faculty meetings. 

One might assume that all faculty 
members are interested enough in the 
quality of education and environment 
at the law school that they would 
make it a point to attend faculty 
meetings. Such does not appear to be 
the case. Of course, professors have 
other interests and obligations--there 
are speeches to be made, conferences 
to attend, clients to be advised, and 
classes to be taught, any of which 
might prevent attendance at a faculty 
meeting scheduled for the same time. 
Such absences are excusable. Golf 
and tennis matches, meals, movies and 
television would not be excuses jus¬ 
tifying a professor's absence from a 
faculty meeting. The "but I had re¬ 
search to do" explanation would also 
seem to be an inappropriate reason 
for failure to attend faculty meet¬ 
ings; one's research can be scheduled 
around relatively infrequent meetings 
at which important decisions are 
made. 

Inability to find out precisely what 
goes on in or^to attend faculty 
meetings has frustrated law students 
in the past. The minutes of what 


seem to be all of the faculty meet- 
" ings between Dec. 19/ 1973 and May s 
18 , 1976 have been made available 0 

to the Devil's Advocate. Interesting, I 
revealing, and surprising information 
on sundry topi-cs will be published in 
upcoming issues of the D.A. This ar¬ 
ticle will expose the faculty meeting 
attendance records of our instructors. 
You may judge for yourselves (a) 
whether a high attendance rate indi¬ 
cates an interested, concerned pro¬ 
fessor or one with nothing better to 
do; (b) whether a low attendance rate 
indicates a professor who couldn't 
care less about how this school oper¬ 
ates on its students or one too active 
in various areas of the law to attend 
many faculty meetings; or (c) whether 
these figures indicate anything at all. 

The best information available to the 
Devil's Advocate indicates there were 
a total of I 3 faculty meetings between 
Dec. 19, 1975 and May 18, 1976. At¬ 
tendance records of faculty members 
(including visiting professors and 
clinical teaching fellows; excluding 
faculty on leave) during that period 
follow: 

# of 

meetings 
attended 

13--Appleton, HeImholz 
12--Becker, Boren, Liberman, 
Kutharika 

11—Gerard, Johnson, Swihart 
10--Carlson, Dorsey, Mandelker 
9--Bernstein, Chandler, Jones 
Greenfield, Kelley, 
Newburger 
8 - -Re ams 
7--Dixon 

6 - 

5--Miller 
4**-Hillis, Ireland 
3- 

2--Bobinette, Burke, Gunn, 

Sedler 

1--Becht, Newman, Oppenheimer 
0--Jablonski 

Afterthought: Reviewing these figures 
one may be reminded of the laxative 
commercial which asked the searing 
question regarding prune consumption: 
"Is ten too many; is one not enough?" 
The same inquiry might apply to the 













ittendance records l' One viaf 
•sh to equate the output of 

meetings with that of prune 
tion--these are the type of 
ts that you, as the leaders 
rrow, will have to make. 


Cooe : 

Coodw/co 7ro*v> 9 


ote must certify that every graduate 
i law school is of high ethical and 
haracter. Part of this process is 
ing to a question asking if a student 
er been charged in a disciplinary 
Jlng. The question is phrased in 
f a charge, not a conviction. There- 
.f the Dean is personally aware of a 
jit filed against an individual, this 
i reported, even if an acquittal 
id. Even those acquitted and presum- 
inocent thus may have a cloud cast upon 
iharaoter when applying for admission 
state bar. There is no justification 
Indicated non-violators to face the 
it of the matter being reopened or noted 
r files. Under a closed hearing 
s this should not occur since the 
itration would be unaware of the 
;y of those acquitted. 
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The Jurisprudence Law Game was 
developed lo teach children and young 
adults the American Criminal Justice 
System. Each player is charged with 
U a crime and forced to act as his own 
lawyer and try to win 12 jurors over 
to his side. The game has Stop & 
Frisk, Search Warrant, and 5th Amend¬ 
ment Cards as well as 32 Evidence 
Rulings based upon recent Supreme 
Court Decisions. 


Circuit Roundable - LSD-ABA: 


rh I do not believe that a hearing will 
*ate into an undignified atmosphere, 
isibility of this occurring should be 
zed. A hearing is not conducted in 
,o whet the public’s appetite for 
The process of a hearing is too 
j to expose it to this purpose. 

honor system to work the appearance 
■opriety must be strictly avoided. 

* council members nor witnesses nor 
ition nor defense counsel should feel 
*ed in the resolution of a complaint, 
pen system it might prove impossible 
tncil members to isolate themselves 
Lscussion and opinion concerning a 
; matter. Even if this does not in- 
i a decision it undoubtedly results in 
jearance of impropriety. , 

.ues enhanced by an open system are 
iely served elsewhere, and should not 
.nate the interests of the individual 


You* &s. an LSD member, SBA president or 
interested law student are invited to attend 
the Annual Roundtable of your Circuit. The 
purpose of the LSD roundtable conferences 
is to bring together interested students on 
a regional basis so that they may discuss 
SBA activities, share program ideas and 
information, and learn more about the Law 
Student Division. 

(The above article is reprinted from the 
LSD-ABA Bi-weekly Bulletin of October 1, 
1976. The eighth circuit conference which 
includes law schools from Minnesota, Iowa, 
Missouri, North Dakota, South Dakota and 
Nebraska will be held on October 23, 1976 
at the Washington University Law School \) 
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"Pie Sfereotyp'^ ^ /v?e *** 

Guess who .3 He a^ ne / 

for o. L 


screwing 


Going to law classes in preparation 
for final exams is like going to sex 
education classes in preparation for 
making love; both may be highly edu¬ 
cating experiences but neither pre¬ 
pare you for the final act. 

Through primary schools, secondary 
schools, and college both undergradu¬ 
ate and graduate, the medium for 
passing on knowledge has been the 
teacher’s lecture. Some of the 
teachers have been trained in the 
skills of adroitly combining lectures 
with other forms of education; and all 
are susceptable to the menaces of 
teaching: inability to speak clearly; 
the monotone syndrome; inability to 
control class; inability to verbally 
communicate the subject material; in¬ 
congruous personality; spoon-feeding; 
boring; and by-passing the bulk of the 
class for the benefit of the intellec¬ 
tual elite. 


classes 


There are four purposes for conduct? 
classes in the schools of law: 

(1) Education, the communicate 
of knowledge 

(2) Preparation for final exam 

(3) Preparation for the bar 

(Ij.) Preparation for practice. 

All four purposes at varying times 
have principal importance. Educati 
may be foremost in the hearts of th 
professors, but grades get you a jo 
and the bar gives you the right. I 
the pre-law school days the fledgir. 
baron would be an apprentice (law 
clerk) and learn law through workir 
with it. This is also true today, 
my past two summers of work I have 
found that I only have a general ur 
standing of legal areas and not unt 
T enter the statutes, digests, and 
reporters do I begin to comprehend 
specific areas. It is often said 1 
the first three years of lawyering 
learning the practicalities of law 
















ly hopecT'that school teaches 
ect of law. 
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ight that law classes should 
you for getting good grades 
final exam is quite depressing 
isoteric academic--but it is the 
fchat makes the job--and if 


Class attendance has fallen to as¬ 
tonishing levels and some professors 
have fought back with mandatory at¬ 
tendance rules. The secret for at¬ 
tendance is not strong-arm tactics 
but rather candy sweet rewards — 

The professor could give class at- 



oom attendance does not provide 
ade—why attend--except for the 
f education and guilt that you 
llj.O/hour to attend this class. 

attendance may be personally 
ling, it is the author's opin- 
d personal experience that law 
self-taught through reading 
actice and that non-class at- 
s often have a better grasp of 
berial than this class¬ 
ing author (as well as better 
)■ 

j, the classroom is the only 
s that is available to shape 
ng law clerks into fledging 
3agles. And yet the typical 
se of the law professor is that 
Dorn education is the act of 
g on knowledge and is only 
3d by the evaluation of the 
0 xam. Some teachers also seek 
3ure ones "lawyering ability" 
b seeking to test the students 
ige of the law as taught in the 
The point is that professors 
Lp service to the idea that the 
Dorn is the center of education 
* attempt to give exams or 
with the classroom in mind. 


tendance points and class participa¬ 
tion points for these too evidence 
qualifications of the student. Though 
subjective class participation points 
are in all-repute the grading of the 
final exam is no less subjective. 
Finally, the use of the socratic meth¬ 
od may to some be the proper tool of 
passing on knowledge, but if the class 
attending student cannot obtain a 
respectable grade due to the horrendous 
and ill-attempted use of that method, 
then it is time for the use of that 
method to be reevaluated. The pro¬ 
fessor is a bundle of knowledge but if 
the professor will not share that 
knowledge with the class and the stu¬ 
dent must self-obtain the needed in¬ 
formation both for knowledge and for 
the exam, then the intelligent stu¬ 
dent won't waste his time trying to 
prepare for class but rather try to 
prepare for the final exam and forget 
the classroom. 
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The Proposed Honor Codes 
Advocating an open hearing 
process 

Marc"Christopher Loro 


HONOR CORE 


The most difficult and vital question 
before the law school community and 
the Honor Code Revision Committee is 
whether, and to what extent, the Honor 
Council proceedings should be exposed 
to the public. It is my personal 
judgment, based on my experience of 
two years as a Council member and on 
my own conception of an Honor system's 
role within a law school community, 
that the proceedings should be open 
and publicized. 

I 

The 1970 Code, as interpreted by the 
Council, required that all proceedings 
be confidential. From the time an 
allegation was filed to the time that 
the Council rendered its decision and 
made its recommendation to the Dean, 
there could be no public discussion of 
the case. Thus a blanket of total 
secrecy was thrown over the entire pro¬ 
ceeding. Only those directly involved 
in the case were aware of its existence* 
and how the Council was proceeding on 
it. 

This system, and the many problems 
that it engendered, has finally been 
laid to rest in the proposed revision 
currently in committee. Article VII, 
provides, in part, that all allega¬ 
tions brought to the Council shall be 
posted without the publication of 
names [Art. VII, Sec. (A) (5>)] ; that 
if no probable cause is found, an 
announcement that the Council has 
dismissed the case is published with 
the person investigated having the 
option of withholding or revealing 
his/her name [Art. VII, Sec. (C)(1)(a)]* 
that if probable cause is found, the \ 
formal complaint against the accused 
is published and his/her name revealed 
[Art. VII, Sec. (C)(l)(b)3; that the 
accused's hearing before the Council 
is open to the law school community 
[Art. VII, Sec. (C)(2)]; and that the 
decision of the Council is published, 
with names, in the form of an opinion 
[Art. VII, Sec. (D)]. 


An Open or 


Opening up the process in this manner 
serves a number of purposes. Posting 
the allegation without names informs 
the community of the caseload of the 
Council and of the types of cases it 
is handling. The public announcement; 
of whether or not probable cause has 
been found informs the community as 
to how the Council is disposing of it 5 
caseload and, most importantly, of ft 
Council's reasons for dismissing a 
case. If probable cause is found, 
publishing the name of the accused 
serves the purpose of putting student 
who may have knowledge of the case 1 
notice to step forward and divulge tl J 
evidence that they have. Publishing" 
the name of the accused also elimina 1 ! 
any speculation as to who has been 
accused, thus avoiding the possibili 3 
that someone other than the accused 
might be suspected. 


The open hearing serves the same pu ‘ 
poses as a public trial. The accuse 
has a right not only to a fair hear" 
ing, but to a procedurally sound L 
hearing. This means that the heari .7 
should be before a Council that i3 
free of prejudice, undue influence ^ 
from outside forces, and incompeter 
It means that the accused has a rij 
to an adequate and competent defem Jj 
and to a prosecution that is condu 


within the bounds of propriety as 
as the law. 


is 

cil 


It is not only the accused who is 
exposed to public scrutiny during 
open hearing, but the Honor Counci 
as well. In a memorandum publishe 
by the Council last February 25>, 3 
it is stated that one of the purpc 
of the right to confidentiality we 
that "It is in the interest of the 
integrity of the honor system that 
Council not be subject to present 
tiny of its handling of pending eg 

oq 'f+iVvi a nnnl H 1 aoH t.n charges 1 


1st 

jfc 




as "this could lead to charge 
pressure being put upon the Councf 


w 

f* 


hr 

In 


hi 
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continued on page 
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torial on Closed Hearings 
by bob creo 

opinion that Honor Council hearings 
main closed to the public. This Is 
n balancing the Interests of the ac- 
lator against those of the law 
uimunity, and striking the balance In 
the Individual student defendant. 

inity’s Interests in an open process 
*al; most importantly, it enables 
irdty to view the process and be 
if its effective functioning. In 
lIs keeps the Council honest while 
ime time serving to inform the commu- 
its activities. Furthermore, open- 
tents the council from administering 
cangaroo court style. 

Less these interests are more than 
Ly served by the proposed 1976 
without having to resort to open 
From the filing of a complaint 
Its ultimate resolution, the new 
rides for opinions to be published 
5 the council T s actions. The 
:, minus the identities of the 
will be posted immediately after . 

The investigator’s report (again 
iames) will be available for in- 
in the event of a determination of 
)le cause. If probable cause is 
published opinion will accompany 
Lsion. The ultimate resolution of 
> of innocence or guilt and the 
j recommendations will also be made 
lecords, open to inspection, are to 
jermanently. These procedures assure 
r»ed community and an Honor Council 
3 le to all segments of the law 
Jdy. 

nent advancing the closed hearing 
jed on the notion that openness will 
ihe council members from distorting 
3 so as to construe them to reach a 
'esult. This argument is unsound 
j a pall upon the integrity of 
members. Affirmation of the Honor 
iself implies the belief that stu- 
i be trusted to find facts and _ 


adjudicate fairly. No council member will 
intentionally act in disregard of the truth. 
The "kangaroo court" possibility can easily 
be averted by a provision, similar to that in 
previous codes, that a defendant may request 
an open hearing at any time in the proceed¬ 
ings. It should also be noted that indepen¬ 
dant prosecutors and defense counsel are 
parties to all hearings, operating as a 
check upon a potentially "corrupt" council. 

A closed hearing promotes interests which 
it is undesirable to sacrifice in the absence 
of compelling reasons. Some of these inter¬ 
ests are: 1 ) avoidance of stigmatizing the 
student; 2 ) prevention of a potential air of 
frivolity from surrounding the hearing 
process; 3 ) avoidance of pressures, both 
overt and subtle, upon the defendant, council 
members, and other participants in the 
process. Although these reasons speak for 
themselves, I will expand each. 

As you are all well aware, the law school is 
a small community where a reputation in¬ 
variably precedes one. This fact must not 
be lost sight of when hypothetically dis¬ 
cussing the stigma which may quickly attach 
itself to a particular student accused of a 
violation. Unfortunately there are no hypo¬ 
thetical students, only real students upon 
whom to attach a real stigma that will 
certainly endure throughout law school. 

Ify concern is that the accused, whether 
adjudicated guilty or innocent, is repeatedly 
subjected to every possibility of community 
opinion in the law school. One incident, or 
alleged act may brand a person indelibly in 
the eyes of his peers, the faculty and the 
administration., Many times this characteri¬ 
zation will not only be unfounded, but even 
if accurate, will never be forgotten. 

The goals of an honor system will not materi¬ 
ally be furthered by the moral condemnation 
of the community. An honor code proceeding 
is a serious one with immense consequences 
for one found to have breached the code. A 
conviction may result in the student being 
denied admission to the bar, re gardless of 
the offense or the sanction imposed. The 
condemnation of the community need not be 
added as a further punishment. It is my 
belief that high professional standards are 
best promoted by a system which quickly al¬ 
lows an individual the opportunity to recover 
from an ethical shortcoming. 

continued on page\ 5 ^ 
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the law school community to decide more 
cases, or as to how to decide pending 
cases." This position was taken in 
justification of the right to confi- i 
dentiality provided in the 1970 Code. 

I do not believe, however, that this I 
is the preferable position. The 
Council can be subjected to covert as 
well as overt pressure, and if a par¬ 
ticular Council were susceptible to 
such pressure the community’s right to 4 j 
know of such susceptibility, and, in 
turn, the accused’s right to a fair 
hearing, is more likely to be ensured 
by an open, rather than closed, hear¬ 
ing. In weighing, therefore, the 
accused’s right to due process against 
the Council’s "institutional interest 
in self-protection," I would strike 
the balance in favor of the accused. 
Furthermore, an open hearing exposes 
to the community the conduct of the 
defense and the prosecution, and the 
extent to which the Council tolerates 
incompetence and impropriety. 

! | 

Finally, the purpose of publishing the 
Council's opinion is to inform the 
community of the Council's finding of 
facts and its reasoning in applying 
the rules to those facts. The purpose 
of publishing the name of the accused 
is to expose the wrongdoer which I 
believe goes to the heart of the reason 
for having an honor system in the legal 
profession. 

First of all, while the Council in the 
above-mentioned memo stated that "It f 
is in the accused's interest that his/ 
her character and integrity not be 
subject to rumor, speculation, or 
innuendo now or in the future," it was 
referring to the consequences that 
could result if an allegation were 
found to be without merit and dis¬ 
missed, and not to those consequences 
that might befall a student found to 
be in violation of the code. 

Secondly, while the Council in the 
same memo recognized that the purpose 
of an honor system was "to educate and 
not to punish" this does not mean that 
a student--found by clear and con¬ 
vincing evidence, in a fair and open 
hearing, to have violated an ethical 
rule of the community--has a right to 


be insulated and protected from the 
scrutiny of his peers. 


The legal profession is unique in 
‘ society in that it is self-policing-, 
the ethical conduct of its members is 
almost totally insulated from the 
scrutiny of the public at large. The 
only standard of conduct that is ap¬ 
plied to lawyers is that which we 
apply to ourselves. While a lawyer 
owes a duty to those he serves, and 
while he is subject to economic sane- 
tion if his performance is inadequate, 
when he breaches his ethical duty to 
his peers and to those he serves the 
only sanctions or constraints that cai 
be applied to his freedom to practice 
law are those that are applied by his 
peers. I believe that an integral 
element in maintaining the profession 
conduct within the standards that it 
alone determines and applies is the 
scrutiny that a member of the profes¬ 
sion may be subjected to by his peers 
when he is found to have violated 
those standards. In my view, to in¬ 
sulate a wrongdoer from this "peer 
scrutiny" serves only to trivialize 
the unethical conduct, the sanction, 
and the entire honor system. 


II 


There are those who would call "peer 
scrutiny" a stigma, and who decry tto 
"evil consequences" that would resul 
if a wrongdoer were subjected to 
"public ridicule." Such statements 
are based on unproven assumptions an 
exaggerate the consequences of a fin 
ing of guilt. The greatest concern 
that the notation of an Honor Code 
violation on a student's permanent 
record will jeopardize that student' 
chances of getting a job. This cer¬ 
tainly cannot be doubted. However, 
the Dean of the Law School has told 
the members of the Council more thar 
once, there are convicted felons wh< 
are practicing law. I would furthe) 
submit that if a student has commitl 
an ethical violation, his prospects 
employer has a right to know; and t 
1 if the ethical violation is of an 
extremely serious nature, it may be 
that we should question that studer 
fitness to practice law. 
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dly, it has been my experience 
the Council rarely recommends 
or exorbitant sanctions to the 
If the sanction is exorbitant, 
the Dean’s function and prerog- 
to soften it. 

ly, as a course in legal ethics 
reveal, the profession itself 
y hands out harsh sanctions; and 
wn honor system receives less 
full support and compliance. To 
st that every prospective employ- 
11 automatically reject the ap- 
tion of a wrongdoer is to credit 
rofession with more concern with 
s than it has demonstrated. 

ly, to suggest that a wrongdoer 
be subjected to public ridicule 
self ridiculous. Who is to say 
any in the community will attend 
pen hearings? Who is to say how 
will know or even care to find 
ho owns the name published? Who 
kely to remember that name for 
than a week? We must be realistic 
is matter; the honor system and 
Unctioning is not the major con- 
of the students here. To suggest 
a wrongdoer will be branded for 
with a scarlet "A" is ludicrous. 

Ill 

, I believe that the fundamental 
*s that we face in rewriting the 
1 Code are those of the account- 
ty of the Council and the pro- 
on of the rights of the accused, 
.ieve the two go hand in hand. 

;he reasons suggested above I do 
telieve that a closed hearing and/ 
thholding the publication of 
i provides the same degree of 
mtability, protection, or peer 
iny that is vital to the proper 
ffective functioning of the honor 
m. Those who advocate closed 
ngs and withholding names appear 
more concerned with preventing 
ma"--a concern I perceive to be 
ttle importance--than they are 
the proper and effective function- 
f the honor system. I would sub- 
hat their values are misguided 
heir priorities misplaced. I 
Ler submit that peer scrutiny is 
essary ingredient of a self- 


enforcing honor system, and I would 
strike the balance in favor of account- 
ability, protection, and peer scrutiny 
over protecting ourselves from "stigmaI' 
The ultimate question is whether or r 
not we are willing to accept the re¬ 
sponsibility that is inherent in the 
freedom and power that the legal pro¬ 
fession affords us. To wrap that 
responsibility in a cloak of secrecy 



It has come to the attention of the 
Devil's Advocate that there has arisen 

many complaints concerning the severe 
lack of women's toilet facilities. 

The school was originally designed for 
male students and the facilities were 
adequate when the female student body 
was in the small minority. Due to a 
more enlightened policy of the admin¬ 
istration the enrollment of female 
students has increased proportionately, 
however, the total number of accessible 
between class facilities for the female- 
population has not. Requests for addi¬ 
tional toilets should not be regarded 
as a frivolous whimsy of student dis¬ 
content but rather as a necessity 
for the health and hygiene for the 
female population. 

Any solution will, of course, 
require a considerable expense, however,; 
the need exists and the costs are Justi 
fiable. The administration must rear- s 
range its priorities and begin immedi- 
consideration of this problem. 
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continued from page 1 

honor code violation and its permanent 
consequences--especially since the 
code did not set out what those vio¬ 
lations were (drinking coffee? 
talking loudly?). It was felt by 
some that library infractions, except 
where actual damage to the collection 
had been shown, should not constitute 
honor code violations. Library prob¬ 
lems could be better dealt with in 
other ways, for example, through the 
library committee. Nevertheless, 
during finals in May, the 1976 revi¬ 
sion was posted and put to a vote on 
the recommendation of Dean Foote, the 
President of SBA, and the ad hoc 
honor code committee. Due to a very 
poor voter turnout and objections from 
some students that the revision was 
incomplete, the vote was cancelled 
after a few days. 

This fall an open meeting for Sept. l5 3 
though poorly attended,.provided addi¬ 
tional thoughts for revision of the 
code. 

1) The provision for open hearings 
was criticized. Strong feelings exist 
on both sides of this issue. The fac¬ 
ulty concern seems to rest with ac¬ 
countability of the council and the 
honor system. Some students felt that 

. accountability was insured through 

I publication of all proceedings without 
names of those involved. This group 
would keep th e o pti o n open to a stu- r 
dent (as it currently is) to choose 
to have an open hearing. They also 
believe that the honor council can t 
and must be trusted to make good 
faith findings of fact. 

2) There should be a total separa¬ 
tion of the prosecution and fact 
finding functions. It was suggested 
that the probable cause determination 
should be separated from the judgment 
on the Merits in each case. 

3) In certain circumstances a lawyer 
should be provided to students going 

[•through the hearings procedure. Fac¬ 
ulty members should be allowed to 
represent students in the hearings. 

Ij.) The revised code provides for 
five possible disciplinary actions: 

ia report to be put in the student's 


permanent file but not noted on the 
transcript; disciplinary probation; 
dismissal from class; suspension; and 
dismissal from school. The last four 
sanctions become part of the student's 
permanent file and are also noted on 
the transcript card. A milder sanc¬ 
tion, which would not be noted in the 
file at all, has been suggested. 
Another suggestion is that procedures 
be made for later expungement of a 
student's record. 

5) The code revision includes no 
mention of a faculty duty or responsi¬ 
bility to report a suspected violation. 
The point was made that, if faculty 
indeed have a duty to see that ethical 
standards are met, this particular re- 
i sponsibility should not be left am- 1 
; biguous by the code and should be 
• included in Article IV, Duty to Report 
Violations. 

6) A problem exists in reconciling 
the duty .to report a suspected vio¬ 
lation (Art. IV), intentionally with¬ 
holding information about an investi¬ 
gation (a violation under Art. V), 
and the privilege against self¬ 
incrimination (Art. VIII)_ Does the 
latter privilege deal only with 
criminal conduct, or with any conduct 
disciplined by the code. For example, 
if a student fails to report a vio¬ 
lation and is called as a witness for 
the hearing, may that student invoke 
the privilege, or is there an ethical 
duty to report? These matters remain 
unclear under the code. 

7) Editors of law reviews and honor 
council members should publish a set 
of "protocols" dealing with possible 
cases of plagiarism in connection 
with the publications. 

The Monday following this open meet¬ 
ing, an ad hoc Honor Code Committee 
meeting resulted in a proposal that 
the standard of care for offenses 
under the honor code (negligence, 
intent, etc.) be revised to omit 
negligence but to add the standard 
of recklessness. As defined by the 
Model Penal Code, recklessness re¬ 
quires actual knowledge of a substan¬ 
tial risk of consequences (which are 
code violations) and proceeding ^n 
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disregard of that risk. Some 
ions would contain both in- 
nal and reckless standards; 
would require intent alone. 

its and faculty who have worked 
3 on this revision want the code 
the best document possible and 
3 the fullest support from the 
lity. For this reason it has 
proposed that a questionaire on 
3re controversial issues (open 
ngs, for example) be sent out 
jidents and faculty so that the 
draft sill reflect the senti- 
of the law school community. 

ape is that within a few months 
aroved code will finally be in 
b. 

muniV 

words of wisdom 

s and reminders for law students 
ashington U. 

Emma is a dog. 

Mudd was not built with left- 
s from Busch Stadium. 

Pinball is not a required ac- 

ty. 

Despite the low odds on getting 
money’s worth at the vending 
ines, gambling is illegal in 
ouri. 

Don’t offend the locals. 

a. Busch is the town’s major 
family, not characteristic. 

b. Kit Bond was not an early 
American explorer. 

c. St. Louis i_s the nearest 
big city. 

Ron Carlson’s hook shot does go 

Writers who use Latin are a pain.’ 

Spontaniety has its time and 

3 . 

The old days quickly will be- 
the good old days. 

When the interviewers come in, 
three-piece suits come out. 


11. The shame of using Gilbert’s 
easily can be erased by an 80 . 

12. A party from Missouri v. a party 
from Missourah is not grounds for 
diversity jurisdiction. 

13. You actually may use up a Bic 
pen before you loose it. 

14. Just because the library is al¬ 
ways open doesn’t mean you always 
have to be there. 

V~>. At least the student in the 
Paper Chase had a good social life. 

16. If you know the rule against 
perpetuities cold, you are either a 
genius or overconfident. 

17. No one, besides law students, 
cares about Mrs. Palsgraf. 

18. People have other first names 
besides Mr. and Ms. 

19. Don’t brag about your intra¬ 
mural basketball team to a member of 
In Nubibus. 

20. The backs of old resumes make 
good scratch paper. 

21. There is no shortcut to room 201. 

22. There are other things in life 
besides law school; some are even more 
important. 

23. Let’s face it, we’d rather be in 
law school than any place else. 


SPORTS LOCKER 

Hidden within a locker is a football, softball, 
soccerball and a baseball bat. You can find 
out the location of this locker and its combt- 
ination from Karen Schmitt in room 202. More 
equipment will be available soon. 
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Job Outlook: 


by Steve Korenblatt, Placement Office 

The Placement Office is still gathering 
employment information for the Class of 
1976. Although we have not yet heard 
from 33 of the May graduates, we are 
able to report that most of the gradu¬ 
ates with whom we have been in contact 
are now employed. Letters are being 
sent to non-reporting graduates, and 
we hope to have more precise informa¬ 
tion within the next month. Here are 

the figures to date for the 168 gradu¬ 
ates of the Class of 1978: 

Employed 119 

Unemployed 16 

Ho Recent Information 33 

LXiring the past two years, we have 
discovered that at least half of those 
for whom we had no information as late 
as November actually had been employed 
much earlier. If this pattern holds 
true, we can expect an 80-85% place¬ 
ment rate by Thanksgiving and better 
than a 95% rate by January. Unfortu-, 
nately, the situation is not as good 
as in previous years, but we still 
expect virtually full employment for 
the Class of 1978 well before the 
deadline for filing our annual place¬ 
ment report with the National Associa¬ 
tion for Law Placement in March, 1977. 
Most placement offices insist on 
having this much time before reporting 
their employment percentages. Those 
of you who have had a chance to compare 
our report for the Class of 1975 
(Placement Handbook) with the general 
N^LP report sEoulH^be encouraged about 
the relative success of our graduates 
in a tightening market. We hope we 
are able to maintain and improve upon * 1 
that record. * 

There are some positive signs to re¬ 
port. The Class of 1977 is the lar-, t 
gest in the school's history, but it 
was more successful in the summer job 
market than recent classes. We are 
also witnessing increased activity 
among the St. Louis firms; there will 
be more on-campus interviewers here 
and more job postings than ever before. 


For one first time* some smaller and 
moderate-sized firms are interviewing 
on campus and posting job information 
in October rather than waiting until 
May. While the vast majority of small ( 
firms will not be in the market until 
spring or summer, this is a good sign.J 
that the work-load for lawyers is not 
diminishing. As was the case last t . : 
year, the number of part-time jobs 
continues to increase. 

' JgM 

1 


Sl 


A> 


}■ 


* J a. *f ri 

You've got to rank a class or tWQ „ 

(to the tune of "You've got to pick ^ 
a pocket or two" from Oliver) 


On your resume 
rank does count. 

Especially one 
of high amount. 

To get these 
Avoid 63 *s- 

You've got to rank a class or two.' 

So must we 
break our backs. 

Diligently 
studying tax. 

Better get some 
outlines on income. 

You've got to rank a class or two! 




ill) 

lltfl 

W 

m 


A student 
is a schnook 
If a seminar 
he never took. 

Low medians are fine 
some other time. 

Better rank a class or two.' 


Take a look 
at those employed 
with their grades 
they never toyed 
It's for sure 
there’s an Am Jur. 
You've got to rank a 

When you see 
a class in which 

grades are high. 
Strike it rich 
Don't be late 
Ma-tric-u-late 
You've got to rank a 


class or two! 


class or two! 
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als of the Fall Intramural 
urt Competition were held on 
y, October 9- The team of 
ddock and'. Steve Calder defeated 
m of Harold Belsheim and Mike 
for the trophy. 

stance of this semester’s 
t involves the constitutionality 
e tender offer legislation, and 
cedure of the case raised large 
jurisdiction issues. Without 
on, the intramural judges were 
ed with the high degree of 
tion by all participants and 
lity of presentation of an 
ngly complex problem.’ 

ng to Charles Haworth, Moot 
acuity advisor, the overall 
of the intramural briefs im- 
across the board while Wash. U. 
on of good oralists continued, 
diver and Jay Casey tied with 
ddock and Steve Calder for best 
ants’ brief; Stu*Oelbaum and 


Bruce Jacobs submitted the best Peti¬ 
tioner’s brief. Mike Sweney was named 
best oralist of the competition. The 
performance of rookie teams was es¬ 
pecially impressive this year. Two 
Rookie teams. Jay Casey/Tom Vandiver 
and Pepi Pietz/Michele Magner advanced 
to semi-finals. Additionally, the 
fine showings of several second year 
teams (especially Bob Blackstone/ 

Josh Cates and A1 Mandel/Charlie 
Reynolds) promise to make next semes¬ 
ter’s competition exciting ones. 

Washington University hosts this Fall’s 
Regional Competition which will be 
held downtown in the Federal Court¬ 
house on November [j., 5, and 6 . Final¬ 
ists will argue Saturday morning, 
November < 16 , in the same room of. the 
Old Courthouse in which the Dred Scott 
arguments were heard. Thirteen schools 
will be competing for that privilege. 
Washington University fields two 3-man 
teams: Paddock, Calder, & Casey; and 
Belsheim, Sweney, and Oelbaum. 


ADVERTISEMENT 




Yes, Law Students, the Devil’s Advocate is once again back in print. 
With the coming of mid-semester it was thought that something should 
come out of Room 409 and here it is It 


But, dear Folks, ONE paper every seven weeks will not keep the 
key to 409 — So kick out the jams and help us put out the nfcxt Issue -- 

MEETING: ROOM 409 

WHEN: A^OnO/^ October 

TIME: 57 O O 



WE NEED YOU AND REMEMBER, "WITHOUT YOU WE ARE ONLY STUDENTS* 
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The WULS Hoot Court team of Barb Paddock 
Steve Calder advance to the National Moot 
i Competition after winning the Regional 
rtition held in St. Louis last weekend. 

Washington University hosted this Fall*s 
mal Competition in which thirteen 
)ls presented twenty-six teams. WULS 1 
id team of Belsheim, Sweney, and Oelbaum 
eliminated in the Quarter Finals. The 
> of best oralist went to a University 
tnnesota student while the winning 
of Barb and Steve presented the best 
** The Regional finals were held in 
)ld Courthouse in which the Dred Scott 
Bents were heard. 

The substance of this semester*s 
.em involved the constitutionality of 
’ tender offer legislation, and the 


procedure of the case raised significant 
federal jurisdiction issues. 

The WULS Moot Court Organization has 
won the top regional prize the past 
two semesters. Last spring the team of 
Steve Rothman end Gerald Kline won the 
Spring comoetition. The Spring finals 
do not have a national final. With 
impressive performances by rookie teams 
at the WULS Fall Intramural Competition, we 
can look forward to a continued outstanding 
record. 

Our congradulations extend to Barb and 
Steve and all the Mooters. We also thank 
Professor Haworth, I-bot Court faculty 
advisor, for his help. 


indatory Attendance: A RATIONAL APPROACH TO FORCE FEEDING 

5hstein 


paration for this article I interviewed 
sors Frank Miller and James Chandler, 
sor Miller employ a very strict mandatory 
ance rule. Absences are limited to nine 
d from six in October), and there are no 
d absences. Professor Chandler's limit, 
other hand, is 25 $ of the classes or 
iraately 11 absences. Also, Professor 
er*s lenient policy of allowing addition- 
ences for any legitimate, good faith 
permits a student time off for interview- 
riting and moot courting. 

rpose of enforcing mandatory attendance 


rules is that classroom discussion carries with 
it knowledge fundamental to the process of a J 
legal education. Forced attendance assures a 
professor that a student, assuming s/he success-, 
fully passes the exam, has acauired that quantum I 
of knowledge needed to allow certification. 


With all due respect, I believe that the gentle^ 
men interviewed have a good point and a good 
faith philosophy. However, their point of view 
has arisen due to the failure of their experi¬ 
ence with the educational system. Other pro¬ 
fessors do not employ mandatory attendance yet 
attendance does not seem to falter. I believe 
continued on page * 3 
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Editorial 


Julie Gibb 


Security in the Law School 

A recent incident involving a woman 
law student points up a costly, ag¬ 
gravating and potentially dangerous 
problem. On a week-end day, the ^ 
student was assaulted by a man in 
the library. She was not injured. 

The SBA recently discussed security 
problems at the law school and con¬ 
cluded that little more could be 
done than the measures already taken: 
1 ) outside doors are locked at night 
and on weekends, and 2) a letter 
from Dean Foote is posted on the 
front door which pointedly says the 
library is to be used by law students 
faculty and lawyers--no one else. 

We think the only people who can do 
more are students. Almost all of us 
have opened the front doors for 
people we knew were not law students 
or lawyers. It’s difficult not to. 
There is usually some extra space in 
the library, and the elitism over¬ 
tones of keeping others out lead 
many of us to assuage our guilt and 
let people in rather than consider 
the dangers. 

But elitism is not the reason we must 
begin to enforce the school policy 
on library use. Damage to or theft 
of part of the collection is always 
a possibility (outsiders are not sub¬ 
ject to the honor code). Fellow law 
students cause enough disruption of 
study without more aggravation from 
undergraduate visitors. Finally, 
more serious personal assaults, es¬ 


pecially at late hours in the evening 
when fewer people are around, must 
be discouraged in every realistic way. 


The experience of law school, if 
nothing else, should have taught us 
the principle of self-help by now. 
Certainly few students want to see 
the present ‘open hours' 1 schedule of 
the library curtailed because of 
security problems. Let’s therefore 
keep the situation under control in 
the simplest way possible: use your 
key for yourself and those you know 
are doing legal work. Otherwise 
weigh your elitism guilt along with 
the thought of who you may be let¬ 
ting in, and stop opening doors on 
weekends. 

OOPS... 

CORRECTION 

In our last issue on page 2 we 
stated that the SBA committees were 
investigating a proposal of “en¬ 
couraging the library to hire a 
shelver for the weekends and to 
replenish the Xerox machine paper.” 
The Xerox machines in room 116 are 
cared for by the individuals working 
in room 201, Mrs. Gill and Nina 
Newman. The Library has no juris¬ 
diction over these machines. In 
most cases, the reason for nonopera¬ 
tion of the machines on weekends is 
not the running out of paper, but 
rather the jamming of the machines. 
However, students should note that 
one of the machines does have' an 
auxilliary tray with extra paper in 
Lt. The pertinent information is 
clearly posted as to how to engage 
the extra tray. During critical 
periods (prior to finals, etc.) the 
machines are checked on weekends. 

Any requests for assistance in using 
the Xerox machines should be directed 
to Mrs. Gill, room 201. 


Don’t tell an interviewer that 
the reason for your low class rank 
is that your Procedure class was 
scheduled in the same time slot 
as 'Days of Our Lives". 


M 















tier to the D.A. 


by E. Martin Davidoff 

ere no ethical people taking 
? 

xamination turned in more than 
inutes after the allotted time 
pired will receive a notation 
bing the time at which it was 
3d. This information will be 
itted to the honor Council for 
c action. If This morning at 
A, law school time, the fifty 
exams for I.egal Ethics were 
out. } brought my exam up to 
Dll- and typed. At approximately 
brought my answers down to 
D1 and turned it in, came back 
n IpOlp at 10:00 to retrieve the 
lestions, and told the student 
3 still typing that his time 
and that he should bring down 
im immediately to avoid any 
nations. For purposes of this 
» I’ll name this individual 
Lt 10:01 I was back in 301 and 
le was either standing up, 

; in their exams or out of the 
r.ith at least one or two excep- 
However, at 10:02 nearly 
i© in ro„qm 302 was still seated 
t'ing. I promptly announced in 
'Xi.ous manner that everyone 
turn in his or her exam "Now 1 ', 
ams were not turned in until 
nd it is unlikely that they 
ceive any detriment for turning 
exams so late. 1 must doubt 
racter of every student who 
ly turned in his or her exams 
an fifty-five minutes after 
re handed out. For those who 
know there’s little excuse... 

11 adults who should be re- 
le for our actions. 

turn back to Tom. If he had 
e wrong thing, he could have 
or two or three more minutes, 
a few more points and raise 
k. But, by doing what was 
Tom got hurt because of the 
able actions of his classmates. 
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Those who cheated on time in this 
exam will do the best and that seems 
to be unjust. Tom is angry at me for 
stopping him from continuing. I can’t 
blame him too much...but 1 feel jus¬ 
tified in my actions. 

Time was called in both 301 and 302 
and there was a clear calling of 
‘time plus five. 11 (It was apparent 
some students in 302 did not hear 
time being called at 9 i 55-) I must 
admit that those who collected the 
exams may have been amiss in not 
collecting the exams in a manner which 
would have indicated which exams were j 
turned in late and how late they were 
turned in. I guess they assumed that 
although law students are usually 
inconsiderate, they are honest and 
therefore did not prepare for a mass 
of exams turned in late. 

I , My conscience is clear. Is yours? 

continued from page 1 

Att-enDfluK-z. — 

Ithat the professor has a duty to teach and con- ] 
}vey the material to the best of his/her ability, 

Ibut the student should have the right to decide 
what type of education best serves his/her 
needs. 

The primary rationale for forced attendance is 
that the knowledge gained in the classroom is 
vital to one's legal education. Ify question to 
the professors was, why not reward the student 
for attendance rather than punish? The answer 
I received was that first of all, the professors! 
do not know how to reward a student for attend¬ 
ance; and second, the final exam covers more 
information than can be covered in class. 

I suggested "brownie" points for attendance or 
additional exams or pacers to measure one's 
book or classroom knowledge. The response from 
Professor Miller was in the negative. Professor 
Chandler favors additional units of meacurement; 
to further this purpose he requires a research 
paper. But what about classroom materials? 

The Professor has at his hands a tool used 
since Horace Greeley headed west: the examina¬ 
tion. It would not be difficult to structure 
examinations to a point system allocating 
points to answers stemming from class and from 
Concluded on page 5 
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PAD Reforms 

By Mark Chapman 

"Service to the Student, the Law 
School, and the Profession." This 
.is the motto of Phi Alpha Delta Law 
Fraternity, International. 

The Champ Clark Chapter (Wash. U.) 
of PAD, which has been inactive for 
the last few years, is reforming. 

Unlike certain other "social ' Law 
Fraternities, for example one which 
shall go nameless (but whose initials 
are P.D.P.), PAD is a professional 
Fraternity, dedicated to helping the 
student prepare for Law School, and 
a Law career afterwards. 

Some of the benefits of being a PAD 
member are: a fulltime placement 
service; Student loans; Minority 
fellowships; insurance programs; pre- 
Law guidance; local and non-local 
alumni contacts; a PAD Directory 
listing all PAD members throughout 
the nation; The Reporter, the PAD 
official publication, sent free of 
charge for life; and much more. 
Scheduled for Tuesday, November 23» at 4:00 
p.m. is a round table discussion with Mr. 

Buz Drumm of the Young Lawyers Section of the 
St. Louis Metropolitan Bar Association. The 
topic will be on Professional Relationships. 

This, we hope, will become the first 
of a Practically Speaking" series, 
encompassing many different aspects 
of a legal career, including such 
topics as the Advantages and Disad¬ 
vantages of working for a large/small 
firm. Court Pleading, and various 
other topics of interest to those of 
us who plan eventually to leave this 
fine institution. A definite time 
and place for the seminar will be 
posted at a later date. 


Also in the works is an orientation, 
type program to help first-year 
students make the transition from 
college life, to 1 aw school (pseudo-?) 
life, as smooth as possible. 

At our last meeting, officers for 
1976-77 were elected. This year's 
officers are: Len Berg, Justice; 
Mark Chapman, Vice-Justice; Norm 
Steimel, Clerk; Russ Mitten, Treas¬ 
urer; and Gene Spitzmiller, Marshall. 

To accomplish all that we want to do 
for you, the Law School Student, we 
need members; and as the deadline 
for submitting applications for this 
year to the national office is 
drawing near, we request that you 
contact one of us soon. 


Let me reassure you that this is no 
rinky-dink outfit: Phi Alpha Delta is 
the Largest Law Fraternity in the 
Country in terms of Chartered Chap¬ 
ters, by two-to-one over the next 
largest, and has 60,000 members in 
the U.S., Canada, and Puerto Rico. 

In addition, PAD is the first, and 
; only, of the foremost Law Fraternitie 
| which has merged with a women's Law 
[Fraternity (Phi Delta Delta, in 1972) 
(neither do we discriminate in regard 
to race, creed, or national origin.- 

For more information, please call 
either Morm Steimel, 74-1-5962, or 
myself, Mark Chapman, 727-1279* 

See what PAD can do for you -- and 
'.have a hand in doing it! 


Rumor Death: 

A rumor has come to the attention 
the DA that those accused of an h 
code violation, and found innocen 
got a note of that action on the 
permanent files and that such not 
was sent out on that individual's 
transcript. This is entirely FAI 
K'o such procedure is carried on £ 
normally only the accuser, the 
accused and the Honor Council ha\ 
information on such actions. 











ire Rumored Mergers 


ce the recent disclosure of the 
empted merger between the 
rterly and Urban Law Annual 
A.: October 20, 1976) there have 
n a flux of attempted mergers at 
S. 

t recently, the Devil’s Advocate 
sent feelers to the Quarterly. 
Advocate, a leading law school 
dent newspaper, had planned to 
e over the special edition of 
• law review with its first volume 
cussing the legal ramifications 
the sentence: "That that is is 
that that is not" --all in white 
k form. The advantages of the 
il's Advocate, i.e. no second 
fts, no shelf checking, and 
ryone an editor would be combined 
b the Quarterly's prestigious job 
bing potential and high heels, 
aver, negotiations broke down 
a the Advocate asked for free 
fee and Mark Arnold's office. 

is also rumored that the Moot 
rt and the High School Law Project 
Id merge into High School Court, 
bead of meeting at the Regional 
petition on November I 4 ., 5 and 6 , 
dock and Calder would enter at 
dom three inner-city schools and 
d debates concerning the recent 
souri Constitutional Amendment, 
suld the provision for separate 
sols for whites and blacks be 
ated from the Missouri Constitu- 
lY n Amicus Curie briefs have 
a submitted by the KKK and the 
a Birch Society for the plaintiff; 
Jews for Jesus had planned to 
and the debates but were all 
pitalized after their attempted 
arse circumcision with chronic 
rosis. 

Janitorial Service had attempted 
combine with the Law School Ad- 
istration. However, due to the 
e conflict Dean Foote could not 
d both the Monthly Faculty meeting 
the post-beer party clean-up. 
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The merger would have meant less pay 
for the janitorial staff, but due to 
the additional days for recruitment, 
the pay cost was satisfactorily 
negotiated. 

Finally, the pin-ball machine was to 
merge with the coffee Automatic. All 
interested participants favored this 
combination noting that this would 
increase the chances for a match. 


It is a proven psychological fact that a reward 
system motivates much better than a system 
that punishesi The ultimate question is 
whether the student knows a sufficient amount 
of material in a given area to be certified as 
haying taken that course. The examination is 
the tool chosen—Employ It I 


(Note to Professors Miller and Chandler: dis¬ 
cussions of your attendance policies are just 
that, and are not intended as commentary upon 
your teaching ability.) 


continued from page 3 

/) tfc. <\L>4 u ce Cs/? 


i the text. But much too often Gilberts or 
Hornbooks and sometimes the casebook will pro- 
vide all the answers to the examination 

questions. The tool is available, but the 
Professors are not asking questions that require 
classroom attendance. 


Finally, I must remark upon the structures of 
the mandatory attendance rules being used. An 
arbitrary figure of 9 or 11 is absurd. Class¬ 
room attendance is not analogous to prune con¬ 
sumption. One classroom absence may be too 
much, five may be too few. But a system that is 
immoveable will only burden the student. Inter¬ 
viewing is a burden without the punishment 
arising from attendance rules. And this is 
true for sickness, car troubles, law review, 
etc. — to this end I must commend Professor 
Chandler*s benevolence and consideration. 
However, if a student desires to forego the 
knowledge obtained in the classroom, so be it! 
Let the punishment ride with the educational 
tool, the examination. Playing hooky is often 
a necessary escape from the banality of law 
school — and punishment went out with knickers 
and the B-bop. 
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full disclosure 

conies to W.ULL.S. 
part 2 

Contrary to popular belief, the 
primary goal of this law school is 
not to drive students to the point 
at which filing bankruptcy becomes 
more attractive than not. Instead, 
the primary goal reportedly has 
something to do with training people 
to be lawyers. Driving students to 
bankruptcy is only the means by which 
our administration arranges to hire 
the wizards who magically transform 
happy college graduates into caustic, 
cynical argumenatrons. But the magic 
powers of the wizards are not to be 
freely invoiced. These special skills 
can be applied only within certain 
boundaries: THE CURRICULUM. And you 
can bet that when a restraint is 
being applied to the wizards' powers, 
they’ll be the ones determining just 
what form the restraint shall take, 
with little direct input from those 
to be transformed. That this is so 
is evidenced by a number of documents 
from the minutes of meetings of the 
faculty and from various memoranda. 

A message to the faculty from the 
curriculum committee, circulated on 
or about Jan. 19, 197&, indicates 
that the latter group contemplated a 
comprehensive review of the law 
school’s curriculum. This matter 
arose due to several suggestions for 
curriculum revision, notably one 
dated Sept. 19, 1973, from Professor 
Boren and one dated Oct. 6, 1975, 
from Professor Haworth. 

Boren called for establishment of 
areas of specialization (taxation, 
urban law, business, international 
and comparative law, administration 
of criminal justice, and general 
practice) with each student taking 
30 units of courses related to his or 
her specialization in the senior year. 
The aims of this proposal were to 
better prepare students faced with 
increasing complexity of the law in 
narrow areas, to develop skills useful 
in all areas of the law, and to reduce 
boredom in the senior year. 


Haworth's proposal was "to abolish 
j the 2-hour Baby Tax course and in- 
I crease Civil Procedure to a 6-hour 
to run all year." In the event that 
others might wish to extend their 
first year courses, Haworth suggested 
the elimination of Legal Process. He 
would agree to such expansion for 
Contracts and Property, but not for 
Con Law, due to its fragmentation 
throughout the curricula, and not for 
Torts. Alternatively, Haworth sug¬ 
gested dropping ’’Baby Tax or Legal 
Process or both...in favor of a course 
dealing with Legislation and Admini¬ 
strative Law. u 

As previously noted, these and other 
proposals spurred the curriculum 
committee to suggest a comprehensive 
review of the curriculum, involving: 

1) completion by members of the 
faculty of a questionaire designed to 
elicit, with respect to each course 
taught, such information as substan- 
.tive coverage; objectives, if any, 
beyond developing a reasonable 
understanding of the subject matter; 
a statement of the lawyering skills 
developed (e.g., case or statutory 
analysis, advising, negotiating, 
investigating, litigating, research, 
writing); and an indication of subject 
matter and skills that should be 
developed but, because of time pres¬ 
sures or other limitations, are not 
now being developed; 

2 ) a review of the literature, 
including but certainly not limited 
to the Carrington and Packer-Ehrlich 
reports; 

3) a proposal for revision, if the 
Committee concludes any revision is 
desirable. 

GLARINGLY ABSENT from the proposed 
review is any provision for input from 
students (referred to in Haworth's 
proposal as the ’kiddies'). So what 
else is new? 

In any event, the matter of compre¬ 
hensive review of the curriculum was 
discussed at the Feb. 25, 197&, 
faculty meeting. Neither the minutes 
of the meeting nor any of th.e other 
documents made available to the 
Devil’s Advocate mention whether any 
action was taken on the proposal. It 








that such a review is taking 
right now; indeed, one could 
ut for sure by asking "someone 
liority." But why must students 
o hunt and beg for information? 
iportanoe of the matter would 
o compel its’ disclosure to the 
its. And if such a review l_s 
on, or even if still merely 
ed, why is there no provision 
udent participation? The end- 
lester evaluations provide for 
omments on existing courses; 
it wouldn't be unprecedented 
lude students' views on this 


r Boren proposal to re-structure 
w school's curriculum called for 
ishing a system of prerequisites 
per level courses. The sugges¬ 
ts rejected by the curriculum 
tee, and this led to a Boren 
.ndum charging that the commit- 
reasoning had not been 
isive to problems existing in a 
1 without formal prerequisites, 
md space limitations prevent 
.ing the respective arguments in 
.ssue of the D.A .; . for the pur- 
of this article, it is enough 
,e that no one made the sugges- 
ublic or even wondered what the 
Lts would think about it. 

are two student members of the 
ulum committee. To think that 
an effectively and accurately 
s the varied opinions of the 
student body is worse than 
istic. Proposals to review or 
the curriculum should be made 
and widespread student input 
be invited. As matters stand, 
minimus student input that is 
d is merely tolerated and never 
ned; if this is because the 
lacks quality, that is all the 
eason to open the process so 
quality" student input can be 
Curriculum matters seem a 
place to apply the principles 
the "Sunshine Laws" and ad- 
rative rule-making procedure, 
that an unreasonable request to 
f wizards who charge $3600 per 
er student? 


-- - - 
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in case you missed thls artlcle from th „ Po g t _ 
Dispatch by columnist art buchwald titled: 

CjDnclos/onJS 

As the exciting election campaign comes to 
a close we must come to the following 
conclusions. 

Had! Gerry Ford chewed gum on the second 
debate and walked at the same time, he would 
have never put his foot in his mouth* 

The best time for Isreal to get weapons from 
the United States is during the last three 
weeks of the presidential campaign. 

The best time for American farmers to get 
increased supports for grain is three weeks 
before the election. 

Vice President Rockefeller points with the 
wrong finger. 

Jimmy Carter does things in his heart that 
he could be arrested for if he did them in 
30 of the 50 states he's been campaigning in. 

The League of Women Voters is on Eugene 
McCarthy's enemy list. 

When someone apologizes for a goof during 
a presidential campaign, it's called a 
"clarification." 

President Ford is for increases in oil and 
gas prices to provide incentives to private 
industry to see that the American people 
don't get cold this winter. 

Never, never tell an ethnic story to John 
Dean on a plane during a presidential 
campaign. 

Betty Ford is more popular with the voters 
than Gerry Ford. 

Rosalynn Carter is more popular with the 
voters than Jimmy Carter. 

ABC television needs a new sound system. 

If Jimmy Carter wins, everyone who works for 
the Government will have to go to Sunday 
School. 

If Ford loses, he plans to write a book 
titled, "Washington on $5 a Day." 
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NO FACILITIES — PART II 


T Present ^ifuftti o n t 


In the last D.A. (Oct, 20), a story was run 
disclosing the lack of toilet facilities at WUls 
for the female potmlation. The illustration 
at the left depicts the current situation. 

The illustration below is the artists rendition 
of an inexpensive, yet workable, solution 
to the problem. 

The question now is not can we or should we. 
but rather when will we make the needed 


structural changes demanded by health and 
hygiene. 

A possible alternative would be to go — CO-EDI 
With.two or three simple plywood barriers, 
an all purpose facility could be constructed. 

A note for the modest — behind closed doors 
noone will know what you’re doing! 
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» 1976 Law School enrollment: 


Men 

Women 

Total 

154 

57 ( 27 ^) 

211 

108 

76 (I 4 ,?J&) 

186 

189 

53 (22$) 

242 


end of the 1975-76 school 
Lere were 204 1st year stu- 
We now have 186 in the 
year class (a drop of 95*0. 
►Hows is how we got from 

1 to here. 

Lere” - End of 1st year 

5 on leave of absence 

5 combined degree students out 

of residence Fall *7 

6 transferred to other law 

schools 

3 who did not register 

4 excluded for poor scholar¬ 

ship (6.B/&) 

3 new transfer students 

2 combined degree students 

returning Fall '76 

3 + 15=186. ''Here” - Fall of 
r. 

f '77 

Ly, we had 245 2nd year stu- 
his year as compared to 242 
ir. 


ere" - End of 2nd year 

3 on leave of absence 

6 taking 3rd year at another 
law school 

1 who did not register 

1 nonmatriculated taking 3rd 
year here 

3 returned from previous years 

3 combined degree students 
returning Fall *76 

3 + 7 = 242. "Here" - End of 

r. 


has been unable to find out 
e/female ratios from last year, 
mpt will be made. 


mudd mystery spot 


MUDD MYSTERY SPOT - #1 

If you can identify the exact loca¬ 
tion of the Mudd Mystery Spot, you 
can win an all expense paid tour of 
the Twelve Wonders of Modern Archi¬ 
tecture. To Mudd's everlasting 
honor, all twelve attractions are 
located within the building. Here 
is one of the wonders. 

The Clues. 

1. Students have been known to prac¬ 
tice mountain climbing or arctic 
exploration techniques to ready 
themselves for survival in this 
place. 

2. Carrying books upon one's back is 
helpful for heading into the 
downwinds. 

3. High incidence of illness blamed 
on the freezing temperature and 
high wind factor. 

4- Professors are often asked to 
repeat their questions as the words 
are lost in the tempest. 

5- Students are asked to repeat their 
answers, as chattering teeth 
clutter clarity. 

6. A good excuse for not knowing an 
answer is that one's notes are 
flying through the air, and numbed 
fingers are notoriously poor at 
paper retrieval. 

The Great Polar Bear Hunt in Room 303 
is indeed a wonder of modern archi¬ 
tecture. Many students wonder how in 
the hell an architect could have 
designed this structure and still have 
been compensated. 


The S8A Book Mart will have permanent 
hours beginning Monday, November 15th. 
At that time the Book Mart will accept 
casebooks, Gilberts and other hornbooks 
that will be used second semester. 
Please check room 408 for the schedule. 
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Final Exams 

E. Martin Davidoff 


According to the faculty rules ’A 
student who has not withdrawn from a 
course is expected to take the exam¬ 
ination for that course at the 
regularly scheduled time. 1 ’ The 
exceptions allowed for scheduling 
conflicts are: more than one exam in 
one day and four (or more) exams in 
a four day period. Because of this 
rule an upperclassman may be forced 
to take three exams in three days or 
a morning exam following an afternoon 
exam. Why not allow the upperclass¬ 
man some flexibility in when they 
take examsv This writer has no com¬ 
plaints on how the first year exams 
are given. The tests are evenly 
spaced and the student gets assistance 
in allocating his time. The upper¬ 
classman, however, is in a bind and 
the proposal which follows offers a 
realistic solution. 

This fall there will be nineteen 
examinations for second and third 
year students given over a period of 
eleven days of testing. After 
allowing for first year exams and 
assuming two testing periods per day ! 
we could have eighteen testing times 
over which a student could take his 
four or five examinations. The 
proposal is to allow the persons 
enrolled in second and third year 
courses to choose to take exams during 
any of those eighteen times. An al- 1 
ternative would be to allow exams to 
be taken in any of six time periods. 
Thus for this year, we might be able 
to take exams in any of seven courses 
on December 9* 10 or 11 (6 times 
available) and another seven courses 
on December 13* 14-* 15 and 16; etc. 

This would give students the needed 
flexibility in order to properly 
allocate their time and to be able to 
register for courses based on their 
content rather than the final exam 
schedule. 


Administrative ■ complications with suq J 
a system can be minimized through p 
appropriate planning and benefit frc®« 
it would extend to the entire law 
school community. Our Honor Code t 
will remove any considerati ons of ; j 
ethical problems. 

Apparently this is the first time sui" 
a plan has been offered to the facul J 
The faculty is urged to act on this (! 
suggestion. _ JJ 

Nationwide Injections Planned to Stop 
Intestate Deaths 


Alarmed at the increasing number of intesta 
deaths, President Gerald R. Ford announced g 


the formation of 
program. 


a $13 billion vaccination 


E 

Government officials are working on a sped « 
blend for the new EP serum. A proposed ft* j§ 
mula is: one part Casner (Expertitus CasiMg) 
vino); two parts taxine (Avoidus Comissloi is 
us); and one part inter-vivos (Avoidus Pro! jl 
tus). -?s: 


President Ford said the serum is designed I 
remove the fears of death, and thus provld 1 
an incentive not to die intestate. "This 
shows I really care about the welfare of c |jy 
people," asserted Ford, who has been accutjjt 
of being insensitive to the plight of Ame? & 
cans. ‘ 


The program provides for the vaccination 
every person over 18. As an added incent 
the Commissioner of the I.R.S. promised n 
to apply the in contemplation of death Is 
to anyone who dies within three years of 
getting vaccinated. 


To inaugurate the program, President was 
noculated at a White House ceremony. TT 
effect was immediate, but the President \ 
a bit embarrassed when a planned disposit 
failed because, as it was explained to hi 
he did not have a marketable title in th< 
White House. Ford’s gift of his loose si 
to Earl Butz was valid, though. 


Critics of the program accused the Presl 
of forcing American people "to put on he 
A critic said there is nothing wrong wit 
dying intestate. "I’d rather go intests 
than-from a social disease," he declarer 
One group planned to file suit, claiming 
the vaccinations will be a deprivation c 
property without due process. 
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jht the plan was constitutional undei q, 
.ne of Jacobsen v. Mass*, a Supreme 
upholding required vaccinations foi 
:1th reasons. Anxious to show his ^ ■ 

irtise, Ford firmly stated that 
411 be read as requiring that 
ierations of intestates are enough." 

Is legal gaffe, the A.B.A. supported q, 
ad thought it was constitutional, 
f the President, an A.B.A. spokes- 
d, "He may have worn his helmet to 
ass too much, but where there's a 
»'s a way. 

Stuart Oelbaum 

from room 306 

dents are generally faced 
myriad of anxiety-producing 
s during the first few months 
r law school career. Among 
hings, they must acclimate 
ires to new surroundings, learn 
3y habits, and adjust to 
at teaching methods. We 
it might be helpful to answer 
the questions asked most 
r 1st year students. 

s the so-called "Socratic 
>d ,r employed by most law 
>1 professors? 

ie knows. Contrary to rumor, 

'er, the method was not de¬ 
led by the U.S. Air Force as 
ining device to teach pilots 
o resist enemy interrogation 
iques if captured. Q. 

ou explain the grading system . 
at Washington U.? 

Q. 

ou at least explain how a ^ 

ssor determines the median 
particular class? 

9 dian is determined through 

se of a complicated secret 

La which the faculty refuse 

rulge. It is thought to 

le such variables as the ( \- 

?ature on the day of the final, A 

:>st recent Redskins-Cardinals 

ill game score, and the total 

led absences in all of Frank 

'•s classes for the previous 

ier. 


What is the SBA and what is its 
function! 

The SBA is a representative body 
elected by the students and serves 
as a liason between students and 
administration. 

Do the SBA and the students 
actively participate in the ad¬ 
ministration of the schools! 

Absolutely. For instance, last 
year the SBA was allowed to 
determine when Emma needed a bath. 
This year, the SBA is allowed to 
s,ubmit revisions of the Honor Code 
to the faculty for approval. Since 
the faculty has veto power, even¬ 
tually the students will learn 
how the faculty want the Honor 
Code written. 

Other examples of student par¬ 
ticipation are the faculty-student 
committees and student-faculty 
evaluation. Student input via 
faculty-student committees is very 
much appreciated, much like the 
staff at Malcolm-Bliss appreciate 
suggestions from the patients 
concerning the administration of 
that facility. Faculty evalua¬ 
tions are highly valued by tenured 
professors in making tenure 
decisions. The story that these 
evaluations are reprocessed into 
toilet paper for use by the faculty 
is a malicious falsehood. 

When will the interior of Mudd be 
finished? 

It is. 

V/hat do Washington U. law students 
do in their spare time? 

Many of them can be seen tending 
their mushroom crops in the library. 
Another popular activity is watch¬ 
ing IIcDonnell-Douglas engineers 
test new wing designs in room 303 
wind tunnel. 

Will tuition go up again next year? 
Is the Pope Catholic? 
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DEVIL’S 


ADVOCATE 


me 2 No. 3 


Wednesday, January 19, 1977 


FULL DISCLOSURE COMES TO W.U.L.S.—Part III-Jl 


Reflection and Preface 


r ing published two installments in the 
Disclosure" series, it seems time to re- 
upon the substantial impact these arti- 
iave had on life in our school, 
i initial story revealed the faculty 
ig attendance figures for individual 
y members. hether this revelation 
I certain individuals into taking a more 
i role in policy-making at this school 
ised those instructors with high atten« 
records to wonder why they wasted their 
sn't known: what is !<nown is that, 
y after publication of these figures, 
'idential memorandum was circulated 
the faculty advising that the secrecy 
nding the minutes of faculty meetings 
ireased. Perhaps the gentry feels the 
may revolt if they know too much. Or 
the memorandum's author felt that just 
's house is warmed by more insulation, 
it attitudes toward accepting their ser- 
ole would be warmed by insulating the 
its from the decision-making process, 
iteresting that the powers that be chose 
iued secrecy over posting a copy of the 
s of faculty meetings. The latter 
would, at least, inform students of how 
interests were being affected, even 
. the peons have no meaningful input or 
I over the process affecting those inter- 

' second installation in the "Full Dis- 
■e" series dealt with the ^mysterious 
ulum and the largely secrt proposals to 
or review it. The reaction to this 
,e was as underwhelming as that to article 
'he apparent faculty responspjwas matched 
;nitude only by the glory of the comet 
-ek. Jit least the results achieved—no 
leetings on curriculum matters,, no invi- 
i for students to express theiijooinions 


in writing, not even a statement as to whether 
or not a comprehensive review of the curricu¬ 
lum is taking place—are no greater than stu¬ 
dents at W.U.L.S. should expect. 

What is to be done? Storm the faculty 
i meetings? Occupy the Dean's office? vShucks, 

S gang, that stuff went out with the Viet Nam 
: War. "I know not what course others may take, 
but as for me..."yep, there's another install- 
i ment of "Full Disclosure" on its way. 

Part III-B will deal with an issue that is 
t potentially of extreme importance to every stu¬ 
dent at V.U.L.S.—whether one is allowed, for 
a semester or for the final year of legal edu¬ 
cation, to attend another law school and still 
receive a W.U.L.S. sheepskin. The issue often 
arises unexpectedly with changes in family, 
.financial, .or personal situations. The need 
to attend school elsewhere can confront any 
student. Do you know what you'd do if faced 
with the problem? Do you have any idea how the 
■ faculty would respond? Most students have to 
answer no to these nuestions. This answer is 
compelled by the security blanket shielding the 
* business of faculty meetings from student eyes. 
The next installment of "Full Disclosure" will 
let everyone peok under the blanket which ought 
to be removed altogether. 

Post script: 

Surely this series (or something) in the 
Devil's Advocate inflames, bores, or con¬ 
fuses some faculty members or students 
enough that they feel inspired to write 
a letter to the editor. If you're one of 
those persons, seize the moment I Write 1 
We're lonely. Deliver your message to 
the Devil's Advocate mailbox in room ?01 
or slide it under the door of room ^09. 

Do letter bombs, please. 
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Editorial 


The Honor Code received a resounding 
defeat in the recent student vote. 

One member of the administration 
believes that the defeat should be ( 
attributed to a political vote 
against the institution rather than 
a vote against the code itself. The 
students did not look at the alter¬ 
natives to the proposed code. The 
old code has been used since 1970 
and is grossly inadequate. The 
members of the Honor Council and 
other students put in many hours 
trying to prepare a fair yet workable ti 
code. The vote against the new code 
has left us with the old 1970 code 
which nobody liked. The faculty is 
very disturbed about the prospect of 
the retention of the old code. The 
process was continued until last 
semester so that additional student 
and faculty input could be presented 
to the drafters of the code. The 
major stumbling block was the open 
hearings. Beyond that provision 
there was very little else that 
should have resulted in the defeat 
of the code. The library violations 
should not be in the code; I can 
sympathize with students who were 
against those provisions being in 
the Honor Code, but they alone should 
not have caused the defeat of the 
code. Dean Foote believes very 
strongly in the use of an Honor Code; * 
however, with the defeat of the 
presented code the alternatives 
become much less appetizing to the 
student. I hope that if the code 
were presented to the students again, 
they would approve it. 


Notices 

Meeting to discuss the national 
Lawyer’s Guild: Wednesday January 19, 
3:00 PM, Room 321 ].. A chance to find 
out what the Guild is, what the 
local chapter will be doing this 
semester. Also a chance to talk 
about how we as students might get 
involved given our limited amount of 
time. And some time to share 
thoughts and concerns with other 
students who are interested in 
alternatives to traditional legal 
practice and goals. 

Magazines for Lunch ? 

DA js beginning a magazine collec¬ 
tion for the Lobby to provide enter¬ 
tainment for law students with nothing 
better to do. If you have magazines 
which you no longer want and you feel 
others would like to read leave them 
in the Law School Lobby where the 
newspapers are normally placed. 

Write on the outside "Law School 
Lobby - DO NOT REM0VE. r I_ _ 

Telephone for Student Use: 


The campus extension telephone located 
in the vending area on the second 
floor of the Mudd Building has recently 
been converted to permit dialing local 
calls as well as dialing campus exten¬ 
sions. The telephone remains absolute¬ 
ly restricted against long distance 
calls. To place a local call, dial "9'| 
to get an outside line and then dial j 
the local number. Students are re- 
auested to use this telephone and not 
request permission to use the business 
telephones in faculty or secretarial 
offices to make personal calls. 
(Reprinted from Memo to students from 
Ellen Vagnlno on 12/13/76,) 

PAD 

Phi Alpha Delta is forming.’ If you 
want to get in on the ground floor 
contact Norman Steimel (741-5982) 
or Marty Davidoff (645-0545). 


Students interested in working on 
the Advocate or submitting articles 
and other materialr let us know 
about you - D.A. mailbox in Room 201 
or Advocate Office #3. 
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lit To Ride 

EH THE TWINKY MAH HAS 
HAS A KEY TO THE ELEVATOR" 


Law School Courses for Law Students 
by Stuart Oelbaum 

After learning a lot of law for our 
prospective clients, it's time to 
learn some law so we can handle our 
own problems. Here are some law 
school courses for law students: 

Parking - Topics include the allo¬ 
cation of spots between students 
i and faculty as an equal protection 
violation and consideration of the 
Thurtene Carnival and the resulting 
loss of parking spaces as a violation 
of the right to travel. 


school elevator is located 
heart of the building, 
all 4 floors. Students may 
it. Instead, an ingenious 
ctural feat enables the 
to view the scenic concrete 
very time it is necessary to 
ora the 3rd or 4th floor to 
or 2nd floors. The most 
ting aspect of the floor plan 
force students to walk from 
to the 1st floor before one 
ch.the 2nd floor. 

school elevator may be used 
authorized individuals, 
ndividuals include all fac- 
baff, administrative and 
personnel. In fact the oniy 
rs are students. (And in 
begory a few selected students 
73 .) 

bhe winter recess I spent 
f a day sitting in the ele- 
iterviewing riders. During 
jess I found that in fact few 
actually use the elevator for 
Loor transportation because 
Lees are very departmentalized 
Lows for little floor hopping, 
the maximum use of the ele- 
)mes at 4 times of the day: 
entering, lunch exiting and 
5 , and afternoon exiting, 
exactly the type of elevator 
; the D.A. has requested for 
!. By eliminating the lock 
> elevator door on the bottom 
itreet level) and the 3rd 
lassroom level) an incon- 
i could be eliminated. The 
;ration believes that the 
* is too busy to allow for 
use. However, the school 
is limited to faculty who 
elevator to ride from the 
;he 2nd or 1st floors. The 
.e for allowing only faculty 
;he elevator totally escapes 
ter. In confronting faculty 
they have answered that they , 
sily walk the same path that 
lents take. Dean Foote has 


Intramurals - Are filing and regis¬ 
tration deadlines directory or 
mandatory? Whether giving the power 
to officiate to incompetent referees 
is an unconstitutional delegation of 
authority? The ethical problems of 
pooling points from different teams 
in an attempt to win the all-school 
championship will also be discussed. 

Candy Law - The rights and liabil¬ 
ities involved in using the vending 
machines. Issues include the right 
to rescind purchases based on the 
machines" inherent overreaching, 
whether receipt of the desired 
product without change is within 
the doctrine of substantial perfor¬ 
mance, and the legal remedies for 
damages suffered while pounding the 
machines in frustration. 

Pinball - Must the value of replays 
be included in your gross income? 
Does it make any difference if they 
are by points or a match? Is the 
machine’s discretion to decided 
matches and tilts reviewable? 

Job search - Is a new three-piece 
suit a material misrepresentation? 
Full disclosure requirements as 
applied to resumes: Is listing the 
top third sufficient? Are students 
bound by any statements made in an 
interview if they don’t get the job? 

Books - Focus will be on the first 
amendment obstacles in a suit to 
enjoin the publication of useless 
supplements. 


continued on page 














The Token SBA 


by Dan Ochstein 


Dean Shelton seems to believe that 
the SBA has become more of a Beer 
Party organization than a forum for 
student input into institutional 
decisions. For instance, the curric¬ 
ulum committee allows for two student 
positions. These positions come with 
full voting power which Dean Shelton 
thinks could be used to great effect. 
The two members SBA chose for the 
curriculum committee are freshman. 


The ability of the two freshman on 
the committee is not meant to be 
questioned, but the fact is, freshmen 
have not even completed a semester 
of school; nor have they had the 
opportunity to take any elective 
courses. Dean Shelton's thoughts 
were that the SBA should have 
appointed at least one upper-class- 
person to the committee. The faculty 
does not always agree on decisions, 
and an informed, voting student 
member of the committee could have a 
very strong influence on the commit¬ 
tee's decisions. Though not all 
committees allow for voting student 
members, those that do could ideally 
be influenced by students. The 
administration is thus blamed for 
allowing "token 1 ' student members; 

H but *, it is the SBA' s lack or 
thoughtful placement which results 
in a token image, k* It is the position 
of the SBA to have the same student 
members on each committee more than 
one year for it takes that much time 
to acquaint oneself with the commit- 
tee's role and the subject material. 
However, when freshman are put on a 
committee the SBA is throwing one 
whole year down the drain in the 
name of learning the ropes. This 
year one very influential student 


member forgot to re-submit his nanel 
As a result, that member was droppe * 
from the committee. 


Secondly, the student body knows 
little if anything concerning what 
goes on in those student/faculty 
meetings; for that matter most stu¬ 
dents know little of what the SBA i 
a whole does. The recent articles 
in the Devil's Advocate concerning 
the faculty meetings dealt with 
information much of which could ha" 
been learned from student members 
the student-faculty committees. A 
large part of the faculty meeting 
was discussion of topics brought u 
from those committees. Perhaps pa 
of the duties of each member of a 
student/faculty committee should 
include a written report to the SE 
The SBA in turn should report to 1 
student body. 


The SBA has no direction. If the 
members were elected on a platfon 
or with more of a definite action 
plan, then the SBA would have goa! 
set as a result of the electorial 
process. The members are most of 
elected as a result of a populari 
campaign rather than as a result 
any ideological positions. A str 
vote for certain positions would 
give the SBA a much stronger barg 
ing position with the administrat 
But due to the absence of any pla 
form, the SBA becomes a murky mus 
without any direction. This past 
fall, the freshman candidates sut 
mitted a short biographical sketc 
however, the upper classpersons 
are the most influential members 
the SBA continued to run merely 1 
name. The SBA can and should be 
more influential liaison between 
student body and the administrat 
and faculty. 
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Response... 

I am an S3A member, yet this is the first 
ye been aware of the existence, depth, or 
ce of Dean Shelton's dissatisfaction; he 
never presented these views at an S3A m 
ing where we could learn from his observa- 
s and he could learn What in fact SRA's 
tions are and the reasoning behind them. 

indirect method of criticism is certainly 
the most constructive that Shelton could 
used had his motives in fact been a desire 
ee S3A a more effective ’’forum for student 
t into institutional decisions." I wonder 
her the impetus for this article is not 
closely related to Dean Shelton's disap- 
tment that the proposed Honor Code revision 
which he and others worked long and hard) 
not pass, and his placing some of the blame 
that defeat on SB.A, which not only refused 
tndorse the substantive provisions of the 
t but condemned the procedure Used as making 
(.ekery out- of the principle of student self- 
irnance we think the Honor Code should embo- 

Dean Shelton's main complaint seems to be 
appointment of two first year students to 
Cirriculum Committee. I understand that 
l ShelfoH Questioned members of the SBA 
;utive Board about this when the selections 
3 announced. Those Board members explained 
basis for selection to him and also dis- 
sed the Issue with Mike Greenfield, chair- 
of the committee. They thought they had 
wered everyone's concerns and are somewhat 
srided that Dean Shelton continues to feel 
strongly about this that he uses it as a 
is of his attack. 

Initially, Dean Shelton is mistaken if he 
Leves that it is SB.A'e "position" to have 
3ent members on committees serve for more 
a one-’year. ■"! know this is the preference 
some faculty members on the committees, as 
L as the position of Dean Shelton himself, 
aver, although experience, and certainly 
t proven effectiveness as a student advocate 
the committee, is obviously an important 
sideration in the selection process, neither 
s nor any other single factor results in 
omatic appointment. Furthermore, there was 
opportunity to deviate from this "position" 
ce none of last year's student members re¬ 
lied for positions (perhaps in the next is- 
some of thesjB students will give us an in- 
e view- of the rewards of attempting to pro- 
e "input"). It is unfortunate that "one 
y influential student member" thought that 
dent membership on committees was automati- 
ly continued and that he did not need to j 

nit an application to let the SBA know he 
:,ed the position and to provide a means of 
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comparing his Qualifications with those of the 
other applicants. However, I really don't 
think SBA i s responsible for this student's 
confusion. 

The selection committee chose the two stu¬ 
dents they thought would be most effective. 

I'm sure year in school of the applicants was 
considered, as was , no doubt, that one of the 
students selected is in a joint degree program 
and in fact took a course at the law school 
last year. Obviously, these selections reouire 
a weighing of many factors. It is amazing to 
me that Dean Shelton uses this one factor of 
year in school to conclude that the selections 
were not "thoughtful" and the result will be 
"one whole year down the drain." First year 
students are in a good position to provide in¬ 
put on what many believe to be the most impor¬ 
tant year in law school. They often have the 
idealism or optimism to believe change is oossi 
ble and the enthusiasm for working within the 
system which frankly gets hard to find among us 
jade$, burnt-out upperclasspersons. First year 
students are also able to solicit input from 
second and third year students should they feel 
that necessary. Likewise, there is no barrier 
to second and third year students contacting 
these first year members with their suggestions 
questions, etc. as they would any other member 
on the committee. 

Some of Dean Shelton's other criticisms of 
SBA are well-founded though perhaps caustically 
phrased (to be honest, I really don't know whe-j 
ther Doan Shelton or Dan Ochstein thinks the 
SBA is a "murky• mush" or whether that's Dan's 
impression of Shelton's view. This confusion 
could have been avoided had Dean Shelton taken 
the time, as renuested by the Devil's Advocate, 
to write down his views himself.) I share and 
applaud Dean Shelton's belief that the S3A 
should have a much stronger bargaining position 
with the administration. I am painfully aware 
of the continued failure of S3A to secure mean¬ 
ingful student participation in tenure and hir-j 
ing decisions, to win for students of the Finan-i 
cial Aid Committee the right to see actual appli 
cations of incoming students, to bring about a 
more educationally helpful and less personally 
destructive grading system, and to effectively 
present to the administration the nature of and 
basis for our concern for meaningful student 
involvement in decisionmaking (which for me 
means more than merely easily ignored "input") 
Perhaps Dean Shelton and 3BA can work together 
on some of these issues in the future. In the 
meantime, I can think of something direct and 
immediate Dean Shelton can do to improve stu¬ 
dent input. You see, I understand the Financial 
Aid Committee, which Dean Shelton chairs, has 
not yet met this school year... 


Jill Whitley 
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gone so far as to state that he 
1 would even walk up the 3 flights of 
stairs to his office. 

The point is that we students are 
explicitly ignored. The absence 
of recognition as to our pre- 
professional stature is deeply 
rooted in the administration's and 
faculty's denial of basic conven¬ 
iences and rights. The elevator 
could be a source of communication 
among students and faculty. In that 
enclosed 6 foot by 6 foot room 
conversation would be socially 
mandated. 

The Advocate is not suggesting free 
use of the elevator to every floor, 
just a convenient 3-flight use. 

Because of this restrictive policy, 
the parents of a student were 
recently forced to skip a tour of 
the school. During a heavy rainfall 
the parents could not walk from the 
parking lot to the school and a 
heart condition of one of the parents 
would not allow a use of the stairs. 

Unitl the administration acts to 
correct this situation a few tricks J 
may be learned: (1) Free rides maybe i 
easily obtained during the busy hours I 
of use; (2) 2 people may ride to any 
floor by having one of the individuals'.' 
walk to that floor and pushing the 
elevator button; and (3) most faculty •> 
and employees will key in any floor 
if asked p olitely. 

A G?// f D r He/P!! 

The £>./}. Neeos A/tric/cs., 


SERIQUS 

It has come to the attention of the 
editors of the D.A. that due to a 
lack of adequate topical headnotes, 
the reader cannot distinguish our 
serious from our humorous articles, 

i To remedy this situation I have 
headed this article SERIOUS. Hence 
with a stiff upper lip and a force¬ 


ful motion of the flair-tipped pen * 1 
I must resolve any misunderstandings 
that may have arisen because of this 
omission. To make sure that no one 
is confused let me first of all 
repeat that this is a serious article. 
Secondly, looking back over our 
previous editions I must note that 
the D.A. and the Quarterly are not 
merging nor have they ever attempted 
to merge. Any D.A. members who have 
received a seminar waiver due to 
this misunderstanding should report 
to Sandi Raeber's office. Pages 3, 

$ and 7 from the #8 edition were 
utterly false, so if there has been 
any confusion or embarrassment please 
accept our apologies. 

It has been suggested that we head- 
note each article as being serious, 
humorous or humorless; however, our 
plans for the future will utilize 
a classic lay-out anthology. In the 
first, third and fifth editions the 
^dd pages will be serious and the 
back page will be humorless. The 
second and fourth editions will be 
either entirely serious or lacking 
in all humor. This, provided that 
the April 1st edition does not hit 
the presses on April 1 or that on 
Tuesday it is raining. 

A final suggested method would 
utilize a scoring sheet provided to 
each reader. If an article is a knee- 
slapper, then rate it as humorous 
supreme; if it is only rib-tickling, 
then it is humorous. If absolutely 
no emotion is expressed after or 
during an article a neutral-humorless 
score will be given. However, if 
the reader feels compassion or 
remorse after reading the article 

then a score of serious should be 
tolled. Finally, if the reader 
feels like spitting into an admin¬ 
istrative office; walking up to a 
faculty member and whispering 
obscenities; or organizing any 
group of students to do anytning, 
then that article is in fact serious, 
and should be scored appropriately. 

We at the Devil's Advocate hope that 
each reader will be truthful in his/ 
her scoring; however, any improper 
score will promptly be reported to 
the Honor Council. 
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MONDAY MORNING LIVE 


f 


Lp from the Commentator 1 s (ny«) 
:ks we are proud to bring to 
i time entertainment with 
iorning Live (with only a few 
langed to protect the guilty). 


General Louis Lefkowitz has advised 
Hew York Nets fans to exchange their 
season tickets for applications to 
the Law School’s class of I960. 
Professor J's courses are expected 
to wreak havoc with the Recorder’s 


?om Washington University, 
lay Morning] APPLAUSE. And 
;he guest host for today's 
.iver Wendel Holmes. ’’Thank 
>vy Esq. Gee, it’s good to 
on the show. You know, 

.s the life of the law; nay, 
ion law itself is nothing 
; reason. The law which is 
on of reason.” LAUGHTER. 

‘, ours is a nation of 
and order. M SNICKERS. "Okay, 
i with the show and the NOT 
for Wall Street Lawyers... 

EMENT: "Hello. Are you 
about the high cost of a. 
ucation? Well, you have 
to fear but fear itself. I'm 
lton, the provider, here 
ther special law school 
package. For only a small 
rcent I can guarantee you a 
at's right, a free , four 
Lai period in any of the 
accredited and challenging 
Introduction to Medieval 
Litigation, Anality and the 
Taxation of Dope Dealers 
^eant Bilkowitz and Professor 
If you act now you will 
jive a year's subscription 
irnold's "How I Made It 
aw School" and a copy of 
* best outlines." 1 

the Provider, HE knows what 
ig] AND NOW, WEEKEND UPDATE: 

>ick Hemholtz and you’ll 
ierstand. . .But here’s the 
ay. In a move that shocked 
world, Julius Erving has 
ted by the law school to 
ix year course on the law 
cts. New York Attorney 


Office ban on season tickets to 1st 
year classes. . . 

General George Brown was quoted 
yesterday as saying that WULS stu¬ 
dents were a burden to the nation’s 
economy and should have their "books 
burned and three-pieced suits spray 
painted." Deep Foote reportedly 
commented that Brown's comments "are 
typical of most non-lawyer racists, 
but surprising for a Governor of 
California, although that doesn't 
mean he has a right to say them, nor 
would I vote against him for 
President, but..." 

Professor Ronald McDonald was 
arrested at Saturday night's Blues 
Hockey game for throwing ripped-out 
pages of his supplement at star 
forward Gary Unger. "He admitted 
he smelled like a man," said Ronald, 
"and that's an exception to the 
hearsay rule. But don't write that 
down..." 

Annual Editor James Martel reports 
that circulation of the last edition 
was down after a report was sent out 
that the only things the staff liked 
were "tight briefcases, loose grades, 
and a warm place to underline." 

And now for* today's editorial reply: 
the Honorable Judge Merriweather: 
"What's all this fuss I hear about 
Judicial reform? Why should Jews 
have to change their dishes? Two 
sets of dishes have always been the 
kosher way and there is nothing the 
courts can do about that...what?... 
Oh. ..never' mind." 

Thank you and good morning. 








Announcing: 


Only last week Professor Gary Boren 
became the father of a baby girl -- 
her name is Judith Faye. We at the 
D.A. feel that a much more appro¬ 
priate name could have been chosen. 
Thus, the D.A. is sponsoring a 
contest to name the future honors 
graduate of the Washington University 
Graduate Tax Program. The D.A. has 
already received two entries: 

I Fed Regs Boren and Irs Boren. All 


The NAME THAT KID*Contest 


otner entries must be submitted 
before January 19, 1977- The fii 
twenty names will be printed in t 
next Devil’s Advocate. The winne 
of the contest will be allowed tc 
feed the baby every morning at 2: 
and All runners-up will be 

allowed to audit either Taxation 
Business Associations, State and 
Local Taxation or The Metaphysica 
Rejuvination of 12th Century Serf 
Philosophers. 






























id I have secrets 
sred softly from one to another; 
its that needn’t be said at all; 
tions and dreams, 
and desires, 

; We 

our secrets with no others for 
are ours alone. 
y, as we move through time, 

11 become as one person, 
e will share 
tions and dreams, 
and desires, 

; The anticipation 
is intimacy with your mind 
urpasses all other expectations 
r life together, 
e my weaknesses, God knows 
not always strong, 
oo have your limitations. 
ogether, our love 
double our power. 

11 have the strength of four. 

nd I, by our sharing, 

te our lack of wisdom 

find knowledge, 

find freedom, 

find courage. 


A Valentine’s Lament 


My love, her flew, 

Her do me dirt. 

Me did not know 
Her were a flirt. 

To all that know, 

May God forbid. 

Lest they get dood 
Like I was did. 

Dum her, I hate her, 

I wish her were died. 

She told how she loved me -- 
Durn her, her lied! 

Has her gone? Has her went? 

Has her left thine all alone.? 

Oh, cruel fate, how could it should! 
Ain’t it? 

T.G. 


Peace, Love, Faith and Sex To All. 


nd I will move mountains. 


4 

WWW J 
-X- 


Mitch, 

love your body, you 3 re just 
it© j 

A Secret Admirer 


ROM 


Though you’ve belted me and flayed me 
With the last three questions you gave 
me 

You’re a better man than I am, Gunga 
Chandler. 


Hey Susie, 

Lookin 3 for yaj 

Chuck 
















E~ 

I forgive you. Can we do it again? 

Tom 


Earl, 

I forgive you for everything you f ve 
ever done to my body. 

Mike 


Wanted: Husband for first year law 
student with very worried parents. 
They fear they have a brilliant old 
maid on their hands. For more infor¬ 
mation contact: Cindy *s father. Ohio. 


Where is Emma - 

Now that I REALLY need her? 

Love, WOOS 


Jay, 

No may keep paw. 


RFS 


To all the gay brothers and sisters 
in the Law School. Our hearts are 
loving all year long. Love from the 
silver heart’* 


To My Pussycat, 

Happy Valentine ! s Day] 
Teddy Bear 


Dear jsmma, 

I miss your sexy body. Please come 
baok - XXX 


To the Aquatic Barrister, 
Happy V.D. 


Dear Earl, 

I forgive you for everything you*ve 
ever done to me. 


ILL. 

-h 

P.M. 


To: Luckee Pierres Je t ? aime. L 1 am 
petit bonbon. 


+-Vwa Q r\ 

a r\-P ”1 4" n Q4 rrvno HTV-k 

Always remember that when you g 
Delta,, you mean love. 

T.T.B.O.D. 

Soror Shall 

* 

Sex is li 

ke torts 

It hurts 

at first 

But then 

it pays. 

Be ours. 

Dear Earl 

9 

I forgive you for everything y 

done to me. 

Judy 

Let*s see 

some leg. 

Marco ! s 

—--- 

Estate Planning, Bankruptcy, 

Corporations and Incom 

(Swihart, 

0 T Neal, Newman) 

Grade 

Number 

90 

1 

89 

5 

88 

28 

87 

2 

06 


85 

1 

84 

83 

1 

T 

mim 

65 

P 

64 

4 

63 

5 

62 

19 

61 

53 

59 

20 

58 

4 

57 

i 

56 26 

55 

9 

Median: 70 

Pall 1976 


To the witte ones 

A future box-jumper? 

Darcott 
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PeCSQ nols — 


it '’Marian the Librarian Tf Aldrich 

>ssing For A Beautiful Librarian 

ae Pit never dampen your smile 
the walls always echo your voice. 
)ur admirers stare for a while 
always see beauty so choice. 

Love, WWW 

and all the members 
of Women Watchers 
of the World 


irah 

3 the school we see you stride 
rely, so pretty, so elegant, 
itiful masterpiece mortalized 
ir direction all eyes are bent. 

Love, WWW 

and all the members 
of Women Watchers 
of the World 


itchable Women of the World 

;hink us chauvanistic when we 
;n to stare at you. 

»d created all the world, includ- 
woman too. 

must honor God and give him his 
due 

would be ungrateful if we didn’t 
y the view. 

Love, WWW 

and all the members 
of Women Watchers 
of the World 


arl, 

orgive you for everything you’ve 
one to me. 

Ellen 


the Black Law Students, 
p your heads to the sky - Always, 

Sister Shell 


ivl, 

>rgive you for everything you’ve 
) me. 

Bobbi Jo 


Emma, Emma, 

Why hast thou forsaken me? 

Remember when you were fat, and 
I was the only one who would 
talk to you? 

Truly, happiness is. a cold nose and a 
warm wet tongue’ 

Gome Back, Gome Back, I love you. 

I'M 11 


To Mr. Swihart: 

I am unprepared today because my 
dog chewed up section [|_82 of my code. 
Please have sympathy. 1 

Happy Valentine’s Day! 

A Hard Working 

Law. Student 


To S.L• 

Roses are red 
Violets are blue 

Though your briefs have nothing in 
them. 

Crazy Alice still loves you!• 


Z. 


I. 

If you walked 
The way you talked 
You’d be anemic. 

But I love the way 
You try. 

Be my valentine. 

You're cute, but your Jewish. 

The Pope would never approve. 

And you seem so prudish 
But I love you all the same 

- it’s a thing I have to prove 


I lust not after your body - I’m 
sorry. 

It’s your quick, witty responses to 
inquiries that appeal to me. 

And your class notes. 

And your blond friend who I saw you 
at lunch with. 

Will you be my Valentine? 

Your husband won’t mind -- will he. 


That a woman on walls 
- advertized. 

Could be so shrewish 

to charge in all the stalls. 


Earl, . . 

I forgive you for everything you /e 

ever done to me. 
















Letter to the Editor- 

Dear Student Bar Association Members: 

This letter serves as a protest 
against the insensitive and irrespon¬ 
sible language recorded in the posted 
minutes of February 1, 1977* to wit: 

,f Individual attendance records 
were posted, including the total 
for last semester and the develop¬ 
ing trends of this semester - the 
only records that were broken were 
for non-attendance - did we do 
something to offend BLACK SBA HEPS, 
or YOUNG- MOTHER SBA REPS? If so, 
we apologize. We want you back." 

When these remarks are carefully 
reviewed totally within context, they 
are offensive, condescending and reek 
with mockery. The fact that references 
to race and sex are typed in uppercase 
underscores their discriminatory nature. 
One must seriously question whether 
such an erroneous generalization would 
likewise have been applied to two or 
more white Anglo-Saxon protestants, or 
Jews, or Italians, or fathers, or gays 
who missed some of the same S.B.A. 
meetings. We think not. 

Minutes should record business 
transacted at a meeting, not convey 
messages. If the S.B.A. is sincerely 
concerned about attendance of certain 
members, an appropriate approach would 
be to contact such members individually 
to inquire as to their individual rea- 
son for non-attendance. Inasmuch as 
many S.B.A. members attend some of the 
same classes, inaccessibility is no 
problem. Absences of any and all indi¬ 
viduals should continue to be recorded 
in the traditional manner - by listing 
the absent members * legal names. The 
S.B.A. should also reconsider the con¬ 
venience of its meeting time and the 
necessity for weekly meetings; a review 
of matters discussed at recent meetings 
casts serious doubt on the latter. 

We, the undersigned, demand an 
apology from the S.B.A. addressed to 
each of us; that is, we have legal 
names, use them. Such apology should 
be posted as ostensibly as were the 
minutes in question. 

Sincerely yours, 

Janet J. Johnson 
Loretta W. Moore 
Marilyn E. Peters 
Denise Washington 


Editors’ Comment 

The atmosphere of futility that pe^ 
many SBA meetings was replaced with 
air of hostility at the recent gathe 
of that group. A number of Black Sj 
reps and non-reps attended and demai 
an apology. They had been offended 
a string of remarks included in the 
minutes of the February 2 SBA meetii ] 
At that prior meeting, notice was tj r 
that many SBA reps had poor attend^ | 
records. The SBA secretary mention^ 
that a number of those most often i | 
were black. More than one SBA rep 'i f 
torted that race had nothing to doi> : 
it. And there the matter lay -- or 
should have. 

In composing the minutes of that mej 
the Secretary used a flippant, sarci. 
style -- not offensive in itself, 
not business-like, either. The disj 
arose over his gratuitous, uncalled' 
remarks concerning the discussion o 
absenteeism in relation to Black SB. 
reps. At the meeting, that discuss| 
consisted of a quickly rebutted coni 'r 
In the minutes, the text read: 

"Did we do something to offendEJ 
SBA REPS, or YOUNG MOTHER SBA REPS, + 
BLACK YOUNG MOTHER SBA REPS?” 

While perhaps no slur was intended, : 
number of Blacks took this remark r J 
such, which led to the hostility m t 
tioned earlier. Were the Blacks bi| 
over-sensitive? Assuredly, not. 1 * 
they wrong to demand an apology frit 
the SBA rather than from the Secre , 
alone? Again, no. The Secretary7| 
under the auspices of the SBA. Tb 
election of him and failure to pro' 
controls over the content of the m 
makes the SBA at least tacitly res L 
sible for his actions in this matt 
The SBA sent a curt, formal apolog 
While the wording of that apology 
all that was approved collectively 
personal explanation and note of r 
from an SBA officer or the Secreta 
would have been more thoughtful, 
given the offensive remarks in the 
minutes, thoughtfulness appears tc 
a scarce commodity these days. 

Alike 








IN SYI-iPATHY 


It is with deer> sadness that we naist 
junce the death of Gwendolyn Dalton, 

3 of Glen Dalton. 

Our hearts and thoughts are grieving 
3 loss and our condolences are extending 
}len, his family, and friends. 

There has been a trust fund set uu 
Day for child care services for the 
ton children. Contributions are wel- 
9 d from all students, faculty, admin- 
rative personnel, and organizations, 
se who wish to contribtue may contact 
Liam Sims, Agatha MeKeel, or Loretta 
re. 

Flowers have been sent to the family 
m the faculty and administration. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

)r the past several years, law stu- 
mts have volunteered their time to 
*ach high school students about the 
3.W through the High School Law 
?oject. The Project offers benefits 
) both the law student and the high 
;hool student. For the high school 
;udent, the program provides a change 
’om the normal high school routine, 
>pics of present relevance to them, 
id a chance to see a soon-to-be- 
iwyer up close. For the law student, 

; is a chance to experience life 
.tside of Mudd, and a chance to get 
different, and perhaps more practical 
ew of the law. Students who have 
ten in HSLP before have found it 
ijoyable, personally rewarding, and 
tmething extra to put on their resume. 

ie High School Law Project needs YOU 
l order to work. It ^requires only 
>-3^ hours a week of’y° u r time. We 
.ve classes available in both the 
•unty and the City of St. Louis. There 
>e classes in the magnet schools and, 
.so, classes for children with learn- 
tg problems. 

«LP needs your participation. Please 
me to our organizational meeting 
ming up during the next two weeks, 
contact Jill Brown, Fred Taffae, 
n Davidson, Steve Rothman or Newton 
Coy. 


Faculty lineup for next year. 

LEAVING 

Associate Professor James Chandler 
leaves Washington University Law School 
at the end of spring semester to teach 
at George Washington University Law 
Center in Washington, D.C. 

ON SABBATICAL 

Professor Neil Bernstein will be on 
half-sabbatical first semester. He 
will teach Insurance only. 

Professor Robert Dixon will be on 
i sabbatical first semester. 

Professor Richard Helmholz will be 
teaching at UCLA as a visiting profes¬ 
sor second semester, after being on 
sabbatical first semester. 

Professor Charles Haworth will 
teach as a visiting professor at Texas 
University first semester. 

- BACK TO WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 

Professor William Jones returns 
from a year’s absence. 

Associate Professor Patrick Kelly 
will return from a teaching fellowship 
at Harvard Law School. 

VISITING PROFESSORS 

Professor Kathleen Brickey will 
teach another year at Washington Univer¬ 
sity, on leave from the University of 
Kentucky. 

Professor William Kilbourne from the 
University of Minnesota will teach tax 
courses first semester. 

Professor David Vernon, who visited 
here two years ago is back on a return 
engagement first semester, on leave 
from the University of Iowa. He teaches 
contract law. 

Professor Roger Cunningham, from the 
University of Michigan, will teach 
advanced and beginning Property second 
semester. 

AS YET UNDECIDED 
— Tenure. 

— A possible opening for a beginning 
'3 faculty member. 











yet 


Q t\cfh£T ANNOUNCEMENT 


3RD ANNUAL ERNA ARNDT CLASSIC 
TO FOLLOW SPRING BREAK 


After several months of preliminary 
discussions with Coach McRight, the 
date for the 3rd Annual Erna Arndt 
Classic has been set for either the 
week of March 21-26 (week following 
spring break) or the week of March 28- 
April 2. 


For those of you unfamiliar with the 
Classic, it is named in honor of Miss 
Erna Arndt, who for many years- served 
devotedly as Registrar of the Law 
School. Upon her retirement two years 
ago, a scholarship fund in her honor 
was established. The scholarship is 
awarded annually to a member of the Law 
School; this year's recipient was Jane 
Gebhart. In order to raise money for i 
the scholarship fund, a law school 
basketball tournament was organized in | 
March 1975. The tournament was both a 
financial and social success, with 
about 250 people participating. While 
the scholarship is no longer actively 
seeking large endowment contributions, 
additional funds are still needed. 

After expenses, all proceeds from the 
entrance fees and ticket sales go to 
bhe scholarship fund. 


\s for the tournament itself, it is 
Dpen to the students, faculty, staff 
md alumni of the Law School. Teams 
of all sorts are encouraged, coed as 
fell as all-male and all-female. All 
Law school organizations are invited 
bo enter a team. The tournament is 
organized so as to encompass both a 
dinners 1 and a losers 1 bracket. Compe- 
;ition will run throughout the week, 
iulminating with a doubleheader final 
>n Saturday, featuring the women's team 
r . the faculty (always a crowd pleaser), 
followed by the Classic Championship 
$ame (always a bruiser). The entrance 
?ee has been lowered this year to $ 20 / 
;eam. This fee includes a guarantee of 
it least 2 games, plus free admission 
*or all tournament participants to the 
Championship game, plus a party after 
;he final (assuming SBA will once again! 
graciously consent to have one). The 
tournament champion will have their 
lame added to the Erna Arndt Classic 
)laque, which is on display outside of 
the Court Room. 


The Erna Arndt Classic is becoming 
tradition. There are not. enough a 
vities at the Law School which get 
large numbers of the students invo] 
in something non-academic. The CI 5 
is a chance to get to know classmat 
get some exercise, have a good tine 
plus do something worthwhile. We 
like to make this year's tournament 
the biggest and best one yet. InfjL 
the Classic Committee would like to 
issue a challenge to the SBA: inatchl^ 
all proceeds raised by the tourname)" 
How T bout it? 




Suggestions, comments and criticism" 
are welcome. Rules and rosters will 1( 
be available soon. Don't wait - sti 
organizing now.' 


The ERNA ARNDT CLASSIC COMMITS * 
John Moellering, Steve Koslovsk" 
Ellen Brandenburg, Jeff Rock 


WOMEN'S GROUP. 


The Women's Group decided to refor, 
late its membership at an open mee £ - : 
Sunday night, February 6th. Theg r 
felt that, because it does not repre¬ 
sent the entire student population: 1 
is unable to work or act effective: 
Hereafter, membership will be open 0 
but only those persons that pay th^ 
dollar yearly membership fee will 


regarded as members. When a group' 


policy statement comes out, onlyt|*j 


persons who are on the paid-fee 
membership list will be represent* 
The membership list is open at anj^c 
time, but the fee is good only unt 
June of each year. 


1: 


Second Annual Alternative Practice| 
Seminar sponsored by St. Louis Cha: 
of the National Lawyers Guild is 
scheduled for Saturday, March l| 
4 PM at Washington University Schos 
of Law in Room 325. Panel discuss§i 
will include: (1) Alternative oppor- 
nities for law students (summer eirl 
ment, clinical placements), ( 2 ) All 
native practice in institutional 
settings (Legal Aid, Public Defend 
etc.), ( 3 ) autonomous legal groups 
(law collectives, solo practice, j 


interest legal groups, etc, 


$ 1 . 


charge includes sack lunch. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Co n -h 


THE LAW AND THE CITIZEN 

Washington University law students 
invited to participate in "The Law 
the Citizen." This series of radio 
grams will be performed and written 
law students. 

requires some work on your part, 
re is no credit being given, 
why bother? 

1, for one thing, it’s good practice 
talking to clients. These programs 
not law review articles. You are 
ng to be talking to the public - you 
w, all those people out there who 
n’t even lawyers, let alone lawyers 
erested in your specific field. 

another, it will look good on a 
ume. It is a type of publication, 
one that is almost assured of reach' 
more total bodies than a law review 
icle. KWUR alone reaches thousands 
people every day, and the program is 
ng to be offered to college stations 
across the country. 

still another, it will provide some 
d publicity for the law school and 
you. Washington University School 
Law and the student involved will 
e their names mentioned right out 
nt of every show. 

ides, it could be fun - and educa- 
nal. Going through a taping session, 
ng involved in editing a tape, learn- 
how a radio station works from the 
ide out, are all things that it can- 
hurt a good lawyer to know. And it’s 


what do you have to do? Just write 
50 word script about a topic of 
eral interest (650 words, that’s two 
one half double-spaced pages). Then 
e it's edited for radio (a simple 
k that will make almost no changes), 
will be given a taping time at the 
tion - that's it. 


A topic? Choose something that you 
know about, and would like to write 
about. Keep it simple, straight for¬ 
ward and in English, not lawyer-ese. 

No topic, but want to participate? 
Contact Eric Johnston, he will help you 
pick one. 

Several students have already expressed 
interest. For their information, a 
general meeting has been postponed until 
after this issue of the Devil’s Advocate 
goes to press, but will be held soon. 

If you want in, contact Eric Johnston 
right away. He is easy to reach. Box 
"J" at the law school is the quickest 
way for most of you - or call KWUR 
radio at 862-3903 and leave a message. 


MARCH & RALLY 
for the 
E.R.A. 

Meet: 12 Noon Gateway Arch - Downtown 
St. Louis 

March: To Christ Church Cathedral - 
13th & Locust 

Rally: 1:30 PM Christ Church Cathedral 
Child Care Provided 

SATURDAY 
FEB. 26 

For more information call: 

N.O.W. 436-4413 
Y.W.C.A. 14.21-2750 


All those interested in being involved 
in a project to aid ABUSED WOMEN come 
to a meeting: 

Tuesday, February 1$, 1977 
4431 McPherson (Newstead & 

McPherson) 

7:30 PM 

TENTATIVE GOaLS: 

Starting a Shelter 
Aiding Women in Gaining Control 
Over their Lives 
Informing Women of their Rights 
Raising Community & Law Enforce¬ 
ment Consciousness 8c Responsive' 
ness 

Legislative Reform 

If you cannot come but are interested 

or have any questions, contact. 

Nina Balsam at 533-7900. 
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0 R £ ANNOUNCEMENT,? 


The following motion was approved by 
the Rules Committee by a 3 to 2 vote 
on Feb. 8* 1977. It will be submitted 
to the faculty in the near future. 

Resolved, that the hardship rules 
(Rule E.3.b.) should be amended as 
follows: 

b. Exception from taking the examina¬ 
tion at the regularly scheduled 
time may be given in the case of 

a schedule hardship. Schedule 
hardships shall be defined as 
follows: 

1 . any final examination schedule 
which requires a student to 
take more than one examination 
in any one calendar day; 

2 . any final examination schedule 
which requires a student to 
take three examinations in 
three calendar days; or 

3 . any final examination schedule 
which requires a student to 
take four examinations in five 
calendar days. 

c. Relief from a schedule hardship 
shall be granted upon written 
request to the Associate Dean (on 
an appropriate form to be prepared 
by the Associate Dean) one week 
prior to the examination period. 

d. Examinations postponed under u b” 
shall be taken at a time to be 
determined by the Associate Dean. 
The Associate Dean may schedule 
the make-up of a postponed exami¬ 
nation any time within two calen¬ 
dar days after the last examination, 
which was part of the hardship, 
except that no make-up shall be 
re-scheduled so as to create an¬ 
other hardship. No examination 
may be given prior to the time it 
is regularly scheduled. 

It should be noted that a schedule hard¬ 
ship is presently defined as a schedule 
which requires a student to take more 
than one examination in any one calendar 
day or four examinations in four days. 

* 


Summer school at the Washington 
University School of Law begins on 
May 31, 1977. Final examinations vi¬ 
be given during the week of July 11, 
Besides the Clinical Law program, whf 
is coordinated by Professor Sam 
Liberman, four 3-credit courses will 
be offered: 

Admiralty Law - Professor David 
Robertson, University of Texas 
Law School 

Evidence - Professor Arthur Leff, 
Yale Law School 

Introductory Labor Law - Profess* 
Leroy Clark, New York Universii 
Law School 

Legal Accounting - Professor Pa® 
Luthor, Duke University Law 
School 

Although a schedule is not yet avail 
able. Dean Shelton indicated that 
courses are typically scheduled for 
three 2-hour classes per week (usual 
scheduled 8-10 or 10-12) or four 90- 
minute classes per week. No courses 
will be offered during the evening, 

Courses may be taken outside the 
Washington University School of Law 
and credit transferred to the W.U.S. 
if three requisites are met: 

1. The course is offered by an 
A.A.L.S. member law school. 

2. ' The course is offered during 

the day. 

3. That a "C 11 equivalent grade < 
better is achieved. This is 
deemed to be the grade which 
equal to the average which a 
student must maintain in ord< 
to graduate (at W.U.S.L. this | 
would be a 65). 

One must fill out a request form foi 
permission to take a law course at 
another law school prior to taking | 
course. Such form is to be present^ 
to Dean Shelton...he requests that *i 
wait until March 1 before submittin 
such forms. If they satisfy the 
requisites above, the courses will it 
routinely approved. 























ull Disclosure Comes 
To WULS —Part SI3-B 

dceoii Trams /er*s - 

As stated in one previous in- 
tallment in this series, onis 
article will aea.l witn ,T an is¬ 
sue tnat is potentially of ex¬ 
treme importance to every stu¬ 
dent at ■? • U• L• 3•—whetner one 
is allowed, ior a semester or 
ior tne final year of legal 
education, to attend another 
law scnocl and still receive 
a W.U.L.F. sheepskin." Chan¬ 
ges in family, xinancial, or 
personal situations can cre¬ 
ate tne need to attend a diff¬ 
erent lav/ school, but seldom 
are outright transfers allow¬ 
ed, nence a need arises to re¬ 
ceive a W.U.L.S. diploma af¬ 
ter studying elsewhere. ^'hat 
would you do if raced witn 
sucn a need? h’asy. Just pe¬ 
tition the faculty for a waiv¬ 
er of residency requirements 
(i.e. transient student sta¬ 
tus) and state your reasons 
for neeaing to leave. And 
wnat will tne faculty ao witn 
your petition? As will be 
- seen, tne faculty tnemselves 
struggled for most of tne 
past spring semester trying 
to answer tnis question, ‘this 
is an issue of vital impor¬ 
tance to students, an issue 
about wnich student input 
would seem necessary--ana you 
didn 1 t know tnat tne faculty 
was divided over tnis matter? 

Of course not. ine faculty 
meetings aren’t ooen to stu¬ 
dent observation. The min¬ 
utes of tnose meetings aren’t 
even posted, Feel pretty im¬ 
portant, nun? 

fhe following cnronicles tne 
nidoen controversy over trans¬ 
ient student status. to pro¬ 
tect -privacy, students involv¬ 
ed nave been identified by 
number only; uns number as¬ 
signed to a particular stu¬ 
dent remains bfrat student’s 
number throughout this arti¬ 
cle „ 


Feb. 20, 1975: The Petitions 
0 ommitt e e ( 2 e tO om) reported 

its actions on eight oeti- 
tions involving residency re¬ 
quirement waivers, "tudent #1 
sought to take the third year 
elsewhere because of family 
problems and financial diffi¬ 
culties that could best be re 
solved by living at home. Stu 
dent 7,-2 wanted to take the 
6th semester elsewhere to be 
with his vspouse who was begin 
ning medical school. ~3 de¬ 
sired to take his 3d year at 
the school attended by his fi 
ance. ashed to attend a 

different school to be with 
his soouse, who’d be working 
& attending graduate school 
in that area. #5 sought to 
leave in order to be with a 
graduating senior-future 
spouse, wno’d secured a job 
in another city. #6 wished 
to attend a law school (not 
AAL? approved) in the city 
where his spouse had remained 
for each of the prior two a- 
cademic years. y7&y8 merely 
sought waivers from the resi¬ 
dency rule without transfer 
(5 semesters plus 2 summer 
sessions; o fulltime and 1 
parttime semesters). The 
committee’s approval of all 
petitions stood unless a fa¬ 
culty member objected within 
5 days. 

Someone objected. On Feb.25, 
1976, a motion to reconsider 
all eight petitions was made 
and carried. A Llarch 2 Dean 
Foote memo called attention 
to the upcoming decision on 
petitions for waiver of resi¬ 
dency requirements. The Asso¬ 
ciate Dean and PetGom’s re¬ 
commendation was to be circu¬ 
lated. 


’hat recommendation took: the 
'orm of a Llarch 10 memo en- 
iitled !T Petitions of third 
ear transient students." 

’his policy review revealed 
ha t aBA jk iLS rules allow 
ranting credit earned at a- 
.other approved institution 
oward a W•U•L.?• degree, 
urtherrnore, contact was made 
ith associate deans at P pri 





vate lav/ schools to determine 
how they handled such oeti- 
tions. The responses were as 
follows: 


Georgetown - will grant petitions for 
thir ci year transient status for a 
serious medical problem in the family 
which requires the student to be at 
home; for student spouses whose spouse 
is employed in another area; will not 
grant a petition for employment purposes 
or financial problems unless connected 
with a family catastrophy under dramatic 
circumstances. 

Duke - routinely grants petitions in 
the case involving spouses and would 
grant petition to a person with an 
extreme financial hardship coupled with 
family difficulties. Would avoid per¬ 
mitting students to transfer credits 
back to Duke in order to save money. 

Has received three petitions this year, 
denied one. 

Emory - will grant petition in the case 
of serious family problems; anticipated 
marriage with spouse working elsewhere; 
death of parent which would require 
student to live at home. Two petitions 
have been granted this year; one last 
year. 

Northwestern - tightened rules a couple 
of years ago; previously granted such 
petitions as a matter of course. Cur¬ 
rently must demonstrate serious personal 
hardship; no girlfriends or boyfriends; 
has not been confronted with spouse 
question; automatic deterrent is the 
third year writing requirement. 

Vanderbilt - grants petitions involving 
spouse working elsewhere; faculty goes 
through two step process in ascertain¬ 
ing and evaluating petition: (1) the 
merits of the individual case and (2) 
the school the person is going to attend. 
Faculty, has been getting tougher in 
recent years. 


Minutes of faculty meetings 
revealed various actions on 
student petitions since -Jan., 
1972. In the 1972-72 school 
year, 2 petitions to complete 
school elsewhere were granted 
(reason not indicated on one; 
other was due to marriage) & 


one was denied (financial rea¬ 
son not adequate). In the 
1972-74 school year,.2 peti¬ 
tions to attend school else¬ 
where were granted (reasons: 
to be with suouse employed 
elsewhere; medical; and not 
indicated). For the 1975-75 
school year, six students re¬ 
ceived permission to complete 
their 2d year in another in¬ 
stitution (reason: spouse em¬ 
ployed elsewhere; to be with 
girlfriend; family difficul¬ 
ties; terminal illness of a 
parent; spouse employed else¬ 
where; divorce left student 
without financial means). 

PetCom then set out new guide¬ 
lines, under which pending pe¬ 
titions were to be reassessed: 


A petition for third year transient 
status may be granted in cases of ex¬ 
treme personal hardship. Extreme 
personal hardship may include: 

a) Death, severe illness or other 
family or personal catastrophy 
which requires the student to be 
at home and home is within com- 
muting distance of an approved ' 
Law School. 

b) A circumstance in which the p 

student's spouse, or confirmed at 
spouse, must be located in anothi: jn 
community by reason of career k; $ 
employment or educational oppor- o 
tunity which cannot be obtained 
in the St. Louis area. n 

All cases in which a petition is grants 
should be contingent on the student ic 
attending a school whose admissions jfc>t 
criteria is roughly equivalent to or 
superior to Washington University's; |- 
courses taken at the guest school must t 
be approved by the Office of the Dean. 
All faculty rules regarding full time 
students, night school courses, and 
hours of residency are applicable. 

The student must provide evidence that t 
the third year seminar requirement cai 
be satisfied. These guidelines are \ 
limited to the kinds of circumstances : 
presented by the pending petitions aim 
are not intended to limit the faculty I 
if other meritorious grounds are pre-} 
sented. 


I 
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Under these new guidelines, 6 
of the ^ pending petitions & 

Z new petitions were evaluated 
Identified by their prior num¬ 
bers, the recommendations were 
#l-denied, #25:3-granted , if 4- 
granted subject to a condition 
that the student’s spouse re¬ 
ceive a sought-for internship 
& the student attend only cer¬ 
tain of the area’s law schools 
•^5-granted on condition that 
the student attend only cer¬ 
tain of the area’s law schools 
#6-denied apparently because 
a non-AALS school was involved 
(Prof. Jones voted to grant), 
and of the three new petitions 
,f9-d.enied (.financial diffi¬ 
culty in parents’ business in¬ 
adequate reason) , frlO-denied 
(similar reason as y9) , and 
Trll-denied (seeking to fur¬ 
ther career by being in cer¬ 
tain area inadequte reason). 

At the March 10 faculty meet¬ 
ing, Dean Phelton reported 
the above recommendations. 

Then ■% 

Eessor Dorsey moved the adoption of 
following resolution: 

RESOLVED, that the following guide- 
>, previously followed in granting 
Ltions for transient status, is no 
considered justification for 
iting such petitions under the cat- 
:y of "extreme personal hardship.” 

T A circumstance in which the stu- 
: 1 s spouse, or confirmed spouse, must 
.ocated in another community by 
;on of career employment or educa- 
lal opportunity which cannot be 
Lined in the St. Louis area." 

motion was seconded and, being put 
l vote, failed to carry. 

following resolution was moved for 
tion : 

ESOLVED, that financial hardship be 
idered a criteria for granting 
sient status petitions. 

motion was seconded and, being put 
vote, failed to carry. 

Two days later, ?rof. Gerard' 
circulated a memo to the fa¬ 
culty in which he analyzed 


the transfer petition problem 
and suggested some standards 
to guide the PetCom in the 
exercise of their discretion. 

He said the relevant rule was 
not that concerning residence 
requirements, but that gover¬ 
ning transfer credit. Without 
disclosing what it was, Gerard 
asserted he had heard only one 
reason (out forth only one 
time quite a while ago) why 
this school should grant a de¬ 
gree to a student completing 
his schooling elsewhere. The 
long-time W.U.L.S. instructor 
put forth four reasons why 
these requests should be de- 
• nied: (l) !l the matter of stan¬ 
dards”-is it an approved law 
school?; (£)”course require¬ 
ments, particularly the writ¬ 
ing requirement and the pro¬ 
hibition against night school 
courses;” (3)”quaintly old- 
fashioned .. .ins ti tuti onal loy- 
alty”--”we have committed our¬ 
selves to them, and have per¬ 
formed... [they are asking for 
our degree, so we] demand a 
commitment--that they comolete 
i their work here;” and (4)”mo- 

ney”—loss of 10 tuitions a 
year is roughly equivalent to 
pay for 4 fulltime secretaries 
according to Dean Foote, and 
loss of students who had fi¬ 
nancial aid means other needy 
students didn’t get tnat aid. 
Finally, Gerard out forth his 
suggested guidelines: 

(1) We will grant our degree to stu¬ 
dents who complete their last year (or 
less) of training at some other approved 
institution, without proof*that they 
have tried and failed to transfer to an 
.approved institution(s) of their choice, 
only under the following circumstances: 

(a) they have accumulated 56 hours or 
more of credit from this law school; and 

(b) death, severe illness or other fam¬ 
ily or personal catastrophy requires the 
student to be at home, and home is with¬ 
in commuting distance of an approved law 
school. 

(2) We will grant our degree to stu¬ 
dents who complete their last year (or 
less) of training at some other insti¬ 
tution, upon proper proof that they 
have formally applied for and been re- 

■ 





fused advanced standing by all approved 
institutions a transfer to which would 
resolve or alleviate their problem, 
under the following circumstances: (a) 

they have accumulated 56 hours or more 
of credit from this law school and (b) 
either (I) the student’s spouse must be 
located in another community by reason 
of career employment or educational 
opportunity which it is impossible to 
obtain in the St. Louis area, or (II) a 
financial emergency has developed (i) 
that did not exist when the student 
first enrolled in this law school, (ii) 
that will be substantially alleviated 
by the transfer, and (iii) that concerns 
other people whom the student is legally 
obligated to support. The intent of the 
faculty is to preclude the use of pro¬ 
vision (2) by unmarried students without 
children. 

At the next faculty meeting, 

March 18, Prof. Greenfield, 
made the following resolution 
which was adopted: 


employed elsewhere). #14- 
granted (tafce advantage of 
special program related to 
special interests). Again, 
these PetCom actions would 

become final if no faculty*" I 
member objected within b days, 


Again, someone objected. An 
April 9 memo announced that, 
on April 14, student #£,6,15, 
and 14's petitions would be 
considered by the faculty. 
Minutes of what happened at 
that meeting were not made a- 
vailable to this writer. 

Confusion must have existed 
that day, for on April 15, 
Dean Foote circulated a memo 
noting that the policy regard¬ 
ing transfer petitions was not 
clear and suggesting the fol¬ 
lowing policy (based on 
Shelton 1 s Larch 10 guidelines 
as modified by Derard’s sug- 
gestions): 


RESOLVED, that in the cases or peti¬ 
tions for transient status granted by 
the faculty, enrollment restrictions 
imposed by the faculty shall not extend 
beyond consideration of AALS membership. 

Final consideration of peti¬ 
tions was then had. The re¬ 
sults: #l-granted; ^-motion 
to deny failed; -}f4-granted 
with stimulation as to enroll¬ 
ment deleted; ~ 6 ,9, 10 , llrall 
denied. A motion to adopt 
Prof. Derard’s proposal was 
then tabled. 

April £, 1976: PetCom circula¬ 
ted a memo which stated its ' 
actions on 12 student peti¬ 
tions, 5 of which involved 
leaving W.TJ.l.P. to attend 
school elsewhere. # 2 , who had 
originally sought to leave 
for his 6 th semester only, was 
granted his request to take 
his entire 3d year at another 
school. 7 f 6 -denied (not allowed 
to ta&e summer school in a 
non-AAL3 institution, even 
tnough in a city where his 
wife lived). # 12 -granted 
(spouse’s 'employer transferred 
him to other city). #13-graft¬ 
ed (source of supoort(rela¬ 
tive) moved away, future spouse 


1. Petitions for third year (or less 
study at another law school leading t 
our degree shall not' be granted except 
in these cases of extreme personal 
hardship: 

a) Death, severe illness or other 
family or personal catastrophy. 
which requires the student to bi 
at home and home is within com-j 
muting distance of an ABA and Al 
approved Law School. 

b) When the student's spouse or cot 
firmed spouse- must be located it| 
another community for career or 
educational opportunities not 
available in the St. Louis area 
and the student’s proposed stud 
is at an ABA or AALS approved 1 
school. 


The Dean wrote, "The guide¬ 
line? are intended to circum¬ 
scribe very tightly the op¬ 
tions for transfer, yet take 
into account the realities of 
extrordinary personal necessi¬ 
ty." Foote expressed concern 
about allowing transfers for 
"convenience,” warning about 
severe consequences for bud¬ 
getary and other planning. He 










opnosed a wooden rule against 
transfers, “but noted that fi¬ 
nancial need was purposely 
left out of the guidelines. 

The - student carrying financial! 
burdens would be expected to 
"work: it out," hopefully with 
institutional aid. 

An April 20,memo from Prof. 
Boren suggested, "in light of 
the -stream of students seek¬ 
ing to take their third year 
elsewhere," that a 'study be 
conducted "that will provide 
the faculty with sufficient 
information so that it can 
consider the choices possible 
in responding to a desire for 
this kind of mobility." 

April 23, 1976: PetCom again 
acted on a number of student 
petitions, two of which in¬ 
volved students desiring to 
attend school elsewhere. Hav¬ 
ing received conditional ap¬ 
proval of a petition to trans¬ 
fer, f4 T s request to have the 
condition removed was certi¬ 
fied to the faculty. ifl5 T s 
petition to take the 3d year 
at an AALR law school to be 
with her spouse was also cer¬ 
tified to the faculty. 

On April 26, the faculty proc¬ 
eeded to act on a number of 
petitions, but the meeting ad¬ 
journed when it appeared no 
quorum was present. 

Another faculty meeting was 
held on April 29. A motion to 
ratify the actions of those 
who acted at the previous 
meeting failed. A motion to 
reconsider petitions acted 
upon at previous meeting's 
(all?) was then tabled, and a 
motion was made to uphold the 
actions of PetCom, as reported 
in the memoranda of April 2&9 
was made, but apparently no 
action was taken on this mo¬ 
tion. A motion to table a 

oronosalfto bar PetOom from 
referring student petitions 


to the faculty instead of be¬ 
ing decided by PetOom, unless 
a majority of that committee 
so decides) failed, but the 
proposal was then referred to 
the Pules Committee. 

After being so faithful & dil¬ 
igent in traversing this path 
with me, dear reader, I hate 
to leave you hanging...but I 
must. The materials made a- 
vailable tc this writer end 
with the April 29, 1 j 76 facul¬ 
ty meeting. It T s kind of frus¬ 
trating to do ail this reading 
and still not know.(a) what 
policy controls the granting 
of transient student status, 
(b) what final action was ta¬ 
ken on student petitions that 
could have some value as pre¬ 
cedent, and (c) whether or not 
the Boren proposal for a stu¬ 
dy of alternatives, a study 
in which student input would 
seem relevant, has ever been 
adopted. No, dear reader, you 
don T t know the answers to 
these and many other questions 
about vital matters governing 
your relationship with W.U.L.-S 
And you won 1 1 know the answers 
—or'even the proper questions 
—until faculty meetings are 
opened to student observation 
and/or minutes of those meet¬ 
ings are posted. 

Bear reader, whether you be 
faculty or student, pick up 
your cooy of the most recent 
W.U. Law quarterly. Turn to 
George P. Smith, II f s article 
at page 37, "Student partici¬ 
pation in University and Law 
School Governance. 11 Head it. 
Pay particular attention to 
"The Columbia Plan" detailed 
•n pages hO-52. Consider it. 

Is it too much to ask for? 

Hardly. Le t 1 s d o it . 



This, the final installment 
in the "Hull Disclosure" se¬ 
ries, was typed (except for 
excerpts from meetings and 
memos) on an 1895 Underwood 
tyoewri ter. 
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The People’s Choice - 


During the recent petition drive to 
gather names to present to the admini¬ 
stration in support of the seniors' 
desire to name their own graduation 
speaker, students were asked to nomi¬ 
nate their own choice. The question 
posed to 63 randomly selected seniors 
was asked as follows: If you were given 
the authority to select the key-note 
speaker at the graduation ceremonies 
whom would you pick? The top selec¬ 
tions were as follows: 

Richard Pryor....23# 

Woody Allen.19# 

John Erlichman...14# 

John Dean.12# 

Dean Poote.1# 

Undecided.31# 

Broken Down 

East.23# 

West.14# 

N.Y. City.29# 

Undecided.34# 

Men.30# 

Women.32# 

Undecided.38# 

It is the popular choice that Mr. I.M. 
Undecided will speak on the Political 
Philosophy of Middle America. 


Rules Committee 

As a student representative on 
the Faculty Rules Committee I 
believe it is my responsibility 
to report what I have done. 

I have received a copy of 
the 197^ codification of Faculty 
Rules. I have not received 
amendments passed since the codif 
cation. Thus far the committee h 
not met. 

It is my intention in serving 
on the committee to strive for 
a liberalization of the hardship 
rules relating to the taking of 
final examinations. Hopefully, w 
may be able to achieve some form 
of flexible scheduling for final 
exams. If you have any suggestio 
on this matter or any other quest 
ons regarding the academic rules 
'and regulations under which we 
spend three years herq please 
contact me. 


E. Martin Davidoff 


In addition to the above named chosen 
speakers there were several other 
popular names and topics: 

1. Dorothy Hammel - On the Short and 
Sassy Look 

2. Earl Butz - Racism in America or 
How am I gonna get a good shine now? 

3. Alex Haley - Discussion of a New 
Novel: Weeds:A Saga of a Polish Family 

4. General W. Brown - An End to 
Minority Persecution: Jews in American 
Society 

5. Gary Gilmore - Capital Punishment: 
A Matter of Life and Death 

6. Chevy Chase - The true story of 
why I left Saturday Night Live 

7. Ralph Nader - On how I could re¬ 
place Chevy Chase 

8. Rose Mary Woods - How to Operate 
a Dicta-Phone (Px 700) or Every Lawyer 
Needs a Good Secretary 

9. Dean Phil Shelton - On Student/ 
Faculty Relations 

10. Phril-less Lafshey - Communists 
in the Women's Group or How a Working 
Woman Can Still be a Slave. 


Unifrom Commercial Code Definition: 
fir:-; CFF3R— 

Telephone call or letter from a grout) of 
attorneys in private oractice indicating 
to the law student that there will be 
a position available in June. 

Remember: It f s not who you know, but how 
well you know them! 

It f s not how well you knew 
the material, but how well 
you wrote it I 

It is not how well you said 
it, but to whom you said it toJ 

THERE .ARE 45 SCHOOL DAYS LEFT TILL THE 
END OF CLASSES THIS SEMESTER' III!! 























USE NOT ABUSE 
Bruce G. Kaufmann 

Here is no question that for the 
infount of tuition we pay we should be 
iven as much freedom as possible in 
he use of the law school, the library 
nd other facilities. The faculty and 
dministration point proudly to the 24 
our access to the building and the 
ibrary that they give to the students, 
his may seem to be a liberal approach 
n the educational community, for which 
am thankful, but .1 do not see it as 
nything less than a reasonable effort 
o increase the quality of my education 
nd the value given for my tuition 
ollar. Are not the members of a fami- 
y given access to their house at all 
ours? Likewise, we here at W.U.L.S. 
re a family, like it or not. Faculty, 
taff. Students and Alumnae. Without 
ne group the others would not be able 
o function properly. We should take 
ride in the education we give and 
eceive. We should also take more care 
n how we use these facilities. Note, 
hat I used the word "use" and not 
abuse". 

t seems that a few, I hope that it is 
ot more than that, like to deface the 
uilding especially in the men’s rest- 
ooms by scrawling assinine and some- 
imes vulgar language on the walls, 
ccasionally a statement of some humor 
r insight does make its way upon the 
alls but such statements could just as 
asily be tacked to the bulletin boards 
? printed in the D.A. There are a few 
Dsitive proposals that have surfaced 
mcerning graffiti. The first is to 
squest the SBA to erect ’’Graffiti 
Dards” in the appropriate locations, 
ais suggestion was killed in a recent 
3A meeting as not of high priority, 
ae second is for the administration to 
3ep up the good work in, what I assume 
3, their effort to keep the walls 
Lean. The third is for those few graf- 
Lti authors to erect their own graffiti 
Dards around the law school or submit 
le material as an article to the D.A. 
Lnally, we could always execute at 
mrise the first person caught defacing 
ir "Holey Walls” as a deterant to 
;hers who might be on the verge of suet 
seless activity. 


Another annoying and dirty habit that 
seems prevalent around the school is 
for some of those students who smoke 
to extinguish their butts in the holes 
in the walls. Not only is this frus¬ 
trating to the cleaning staff who are 
doing such a good job in keeping our 
law school clean, but it is also re¬ 
pulsive to those of us who do not 
smoke and the guest of the law school. 
There is always an ashtray near enough 
so that the ashes need not be flicked 
on the floor or in the walls. Once 
again we should be reminded that if we 
want to be treated as mature people we 
should act as mature people. Mature 
people do not abuse property or con¬ 
tinue activities which are repulsive 
to their friends. The first positive 
proposal for this problem is to have 
more ashtrays of the sand variety 
placed in those areas where this ac¬ 
tivity is most prevalent. The second 
proposal is to require any person 
caught in this activity to vacuum every 
hole in the Law School. 

Next to the problem of graffiti, prob¬ 
ably the most intellectually stifling 
problem here at the law school is the 
lack of reshelving of the books in the 
library. It is amazing to most of us 
how anyone can read from thirty to 
forty volumes in just a few short 
hours. By leaving the books on a table 
it makes the task of finding the neces¬ 
sary research material almost impossible 
for other people. If a case is to be 
read, obviously, it is easier to take 
the book back to one’s chair. If a 
footnote is to be checked it would seem 
much easier to take the paper to the 
bookshelf and use one of the drawer 
desks provided throughout the stacks. 

A solution is for everyone to reshelf 
the borrowed books immediately after 
they are done with them. Another solu¬ 
tion is for the library to hire addi¬ 
tional people to make hourly shelving 
runs, especially at night and on week¬ 
ends. Thirdly, if the library will not 
hire people, the SBA could use some of 
its funds for such a project. Finally, 
every book could be put on an elastic 
band that snaps the book back to its 
proper place when it is not being used. 
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These problems are in need of solution 
in order to make our stay here at the 
law school easier and more enjoyable. 

In addition to the positive proposals 
for each of the above individual prob¬ 
lems, the majority of us who do not 
appreciate the abuse which has occurred 
should use a little peer pressure (a 
lot if necessary) on those of our 
friends who are not acting as reason¬ 
able persons in these and other areas. 
The answer is USE and not ABUSE. 


Advertisement 

NATIONALLY UP-AND-COMING LAW SCHOOL 
IS SEEKING PRESTIGIOUS LAW STUDENTS. 

It has come to the attention of the 
Board of Directors that a new multi¬ 
million dollar law school and top 
flight high-priced faculty are only 
two-thirds of a winning combination. 
The School of Law at Washington 
University in the pits of the Mid-West 
at St. Louis is now actively searching 
for top-notched, nationally reknowned 
men, women and children. The chosen 
individuals will be flown round trip 
to St. Louis and if accepted to the 
program will sit in the Morris A. 
Eppencave gold-plated chair. 

To qualify for early admittance to the 
class of ’80 each prospective student 
must have state, local or national 
notoriety. Admittance will be deter¬ 
mined by the size of headlines or 
number of reporters called to a press 
conference. 

Benefits include: 

Free use of the library for inter¬ 
viewing . 

Your own personal elevator key. 

Top class ranking before exams are 
given. 

All applicants should send copies of 
novels, recordings, AP bulletins or 
photographs to: 

BMOC 

c/o Dean Phil Shelton 
Washington University 
School of Law 
St. Louis, Missouri 63130 

Deadline: April 1, 1977 
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GETTING THE GRADES OUT. 1 ] 

Blame it on the weather, grind your 
teeth and tell yourself that the 
faculty have indeed made a concerto, 
effort to grade our exams, or just 
pretend that this is the way that i 
must be... No matter to us, for it 
February 1 and less than half of my 
grades are out and only one of Jim 
Phipp’s grades are out and we’re 
madder than hell. 

I'm enrolled in an extra course in 
case I slipped and flunked an exam. 
Others are also doing the same as I 
while still others are exasperated 
over the fear of flunking a course 
having to pick one up mid-way in th 
semester in order to graduate on ti 

All I want to know is whether I pas 
last semester’s courses and will I 
graduate by taking 8, 12 or 16 hour 
this semester? 

Would it be too difficult for our 
illustrious law school professors t 
get .moving and put out the grades 
sooner than the fourth or fifth wee 
of the semester? What happened to i 
get up and move your ass attitude ti 
they threw at us all last semester? 

I appreciate the fact that exam gra 
can be the low point of each school 
year for the Professor (don’t they 
remember taking the exams?). Howev 
it is not for us to wonder why, but 
bake the tests and get out of here. 

The current faculty rule on the exa 
nation grades’ due date is that all 
graded exams should be in by Februa 
17 of this year (a slap on the wris 
and a lost place in the teacher’s 1 
room if they don't). 

It often seems strange to this writ 
that some professors can whip grade 
out only weeks after the examinatic 
while others take months. What it’ 
coming down to is that the faculty 
re-evaluate the need for getting gi 
out; or at least getting out whethe 
students have passed courses. The 
that graded examinations are a lea: 1 
process, has been thrown out the w:E 

with the current due date. 
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he administration has no policy con- 
erning faculty working during the i 
inter vacation. If a professor wants 
o go to the North Pole for the time 
eriod; bon voyage, so long as grades 
re in by Feb. 17. Nor do the pro- 
essors’ contracts discuss the time 
eriod from last classes till the be- 
inning of the new year. 

t is the position of this writer that 
rades should be in prior to the fourth 
r fifth week of school. However, the 
ain point (pounding in at the end) of 
his article is to create some thought 
s to the possibility of obtaining 
otification of whether seniors have 
assed all their courses taken during 
he first semester. The second semes- 
er is a rush job and senior*s grades 
.ust and do come out. But first semes- 
er is a disgrace. 

s a matter of educational necessity 
nd final semester planning I am pro- 
osing that the faculty must give 
tentative failing" notices before the 
eginning of the spring semester to all 
tudents whose exams appear to be on or 
elow the borderline. This proposal 
ould force the faculty into the hard- 
hip of having to read all the tests or 
t least all the seniors* tests and to 
ake a determination as to whether an 
Kamination is or may be failing. With 
notification that a failing grade may 
3 received, a student could pick up a 
curse and plan for the extra hours, 
rofessor Miller has indicated that 
cst professors are capable of reading 
n examination and making a determina- 
Lon as to the approximate grade. I 
slieve that professors are also capable 
f deciding that certain exams may be 
a trouble. The professor may decide 
hat none of those examinations are 
ctually failing but at least the stu- 
ent will have already been notified of 
he possibility and will be able to 
raduate on time. All students are 
asceptible of failing an examination, 
ad days, blackouts on the material, 
r missed issues can cause even the top 
tudents to slip-up (and in fact this 
appens quite often). Without a change 
n the current policy of late and even 


later due dates the student population 
will continue to sign up and then drop 
courses that have been added as a 
cushion. The present system is no way 
to treat a student and fosters no 
benefit to our number ontindividuals - 
the students. 


Letter to the Editor- 


This letter is written to correct 
a statement made by me at the open 
meeting on February li, 1977* regarding 
the history of the Honor Code. The 
original Honor Code was initially 
approved by the faculty and submitted 
for student approval...this is the 
”1970" Honor Code. It provided for 
enactment and amendment by a 2/3 stu¬ 
dent vote. 

The "1975" Honor Code was a com¬ 
plete Honor Code Revision which pro¬ 
vided for enactment via a majority 
vote of the students. This occurred 
but the 1975 Code did not become 
operational. The reason is that the 
faculty must also approve any honor 
code that goes in effect, for it is 
the faculty who must certify to the 
world that we are competent to practice 
law. The faculty never acted on the 
"1975" Code and the Honor Council had 
no choice but to continue to live by 
the "1970" Code. 

The "1976" Code, written by a com¬ 
mittee of students and faculty (the 
majority of whom were students), was 
approved by the faculty so that approv¬ 
al by students would put the Code into 
operation. 

The "1970" Code is obviously in¬ 
adequate and a new Honor Code will 
again be presented by someone. When 
that happens, I hope that my fellow 
students will examine the document with 
care and VOTE when the question is 
presented. 

E. Martin Davidoff 
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Honor Code J 77 

Wheat’s Next? 


The Honor Code Committee met on Feb. 7, 
1977. In attendance at the meeting, 
were seven students, two faculty mem¬ 
bers and Dean Shelton. The discussion 
centered on the question "Where do we 
go from here?" The meeting began with 
a.post-mortem of last semester’s ref¬ 
erendum. Poor timing, misconceptions 
of the content of the final code, false 
rumors regarding the fact that the 
faculty was shoving the Code down the 
student's throat, and disagreement with 
two provisions of the Code were reasons 
which individuals felt led to the poor 
turnout and ultimate defeat of the 
n 1976 n Code. 

Those at the meeting were unanimous in 
their support for the ,, 1976" Code. Most 
of the students are former or present 
Honor Council members and have been 
greatly frustrated by the inadequate 
procedures of the Code now in effect. 

It is felt that the Honor Code offers 
great protection for the student against 
false accusations and imprudent use of 
the Honor Council decisions. There is 
no question that the "1976" Code is 
superior to the Code now in effect. 

It seems that the Committee would like 
to present to the student body the 
question of whether or not to have an 
honor code as the judicial tool oper¬ 
ating in the Law School. Although, 
the possibility of another, more timely,! 
presentation of the "1976" Code still I 
exists. Previous referendums on the 
,, 1976" Code have been during the last 
week of classes or the final exam 
period. It would seem that a presen¬ 
tation in the middle of the semester, 
allowing plenty of time for discussion, 
would lead to a better measure of stu¬ 
dent sentiment on the question. It 
seems that the SBA should represent the 
student interests by examining the Code 
and deciding whether it should be pre¬ 
sented again. Of course, any group of 
students can ask that a referendum be 
held. 


One of the two specific parts of tie- 
”1976 ” Code to which some students ft# 
indicated concern is Article VI 
which reads : "It shall be a violation 
of the Code for any student who posfif 
ses knowledge of conduct which const! 
tutes a violation of this Coda to 
knowingly fail to report such infojriiia, 
tion to the Council." The present ©n 
states under Article IV: "Any law sl| 
dent possessing knowledge of conduct 
which may constitute a violation oi 
this Code shall report such informal! 
to the Honor Council immediately." $1 
present Code gives a student an afflr 
mative duty to report possible vfalal 
tions and the proposed Code makes III 
violation if a student fails to reppf 
a violation of the Code. 


The second substantive part which was 
questioned is the following sentence 
from Article VIII (E) entitled "Decis 
and Opinion": "When the conduct alleg 
to be in violation of the Code is 
related to the academic performance o 
a student in a given course, actionb 
the Council shall in no way supersede 
any action taken by the teacher of tL 
course and action by the teacher shal 
have no bearing on the decision of th 
Council." This sentence was meant to 
deal with actions that a teacher woul 
take in evaluating a student's perfor 
mance on an academic level only. The 
teacher would make no judgement (if h 
she even knew) as to any alleged vio¬ 
lation. The Committee has decided tc 
redraft this sentence so there would 
be no misunderstandings. The Faculty 
does not want to be put in the positi 
of judging a student's guilt or 
innocence. 



If the "1976" Code is again 
the DA asks that students make thelf 
decision with care. The DA also want 
your view on the Honor Code. 
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TlAjg HerGETfuL — 


/ 4 ^€ /? 


recently, I received a due notice on a 
? 5 page xeroxed reserved two-chapter 
tolume from the library. The fine - 
4.70. It was a negligent act and I r m 
;uilty. However, the xeroxed material 
;ost much less than $4-70 to put to¬ 
gether. I would gladly have paid for 
i new photo-copy rather than the fine. 

ill reserved library items are subject 
;o a 50^/hour late charge. There is 
10 doubt that if a late fee is not 
jxacted against the tardy borrower, the 
’eserve policy would be useless. 

’he library's policy is to check the 
reserve cards once a day. Thus, sub¬ 
jecting the student to a large fine 
not more than the $5.00 cut-off point. 

!t is the position of this writer that 
1 $4.70 or $5.00 fine is an unjust and 
grossly over-reaching penalty. The 
>olicy does not serve the purpose of 
forcing borrowers to return the books. 

]f a person is tardy due to the use of 
t book, that tardiness will normally 
>nly be for one or two hours --a 50^ 
ir $1.00 fine. However, a person who 
negligently fails to return a book is 
lot motivated by any amount of fine 
since the borrowing of the book has 
skipped the mind of the borrower. Thus, 
she people in this category are invari- 
ibly fined $4-50 - $5.00 due to the 
lature of the card checking. 

here are at least three alternatives, 
^irst, a card check could be made both 
n the morning and in the late after- 
Loon. Thus, limiting the lag due to 
.ate notification. Patricia Aldrich 
Las informed the Devil 4 s Advocate that 
his alternative would create work for 
>ne additional person. I doubt this! 
Reserve books could be placed in order 
lot only by alphabetical listing but 
-Iso by time of day. Thus, a rotation 
ystem could signal late books prior to 
he late afternoon check. 

iecondly, the cut-off rate should be 
‘educed. A fine of $1.50 or $2.00 is 
is motivating as a $5.00 fine. 


A third possible alternative would be 
to allow a tardy borrower to explain 
his actions and ask for leniency. As 
the system is set up there is no room 
for mitigating circumstances. In 
allowing negligent borrowers to affir¬ 
matively explain their actions and to 
seek a lesser fine, the policy of the 
library has not been defeated. I be¬ 
lieve few people will actually choose 
the affirmative action alternative. 
However, those that have either a 
legitimate excuse or forgetfull minds 
should be allowed to mitigate the 
penalty. If tried I believe the sys¬ 
tem could work just as efficiently. If 
abused, the old system could be 
reinstated. 

Law students have enough trouble making 
ends meet without a vicious policy of 
deprivation by its own library. Do not 
misunderstand this article; I believe 
strict measures must be imposed against 
violations of the library rules, but 
that a $5.00 fine imposed against the 
negligent serves no purpose nor does it 
motivate students to adhere to the 
borrowing policy. 


A QUOTE FROM DIXON'S DOOR 
From the NYT Magazine 
(page 33; January 23, 1977) 

As Professor Grant Gilmore of the Yale 
Law School pointed out so well in a 
lecture entitled "The Age of Anxiety": 

Law reflects but in no sense deter¬ 
mines the moral worth of a society 
...The better the society, the less 
law there will be. In Heaven, there 
will be no law and the lion will lie 
down with the lamb...The worse the 
society, the more law there will be. 
In Hell, there will be nothing but 
law, and due procedure will be 
meticulously observed. 
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Motto; 

Students have 

"° -^far 
duo class itself 





shington - An angry mob of parents 
posed to busing broke into the 
preme Court and overturned Brown v. 
ard of Education last night. 

3.1. agents arrested three perverted! 
tate planners for allegedly viola- 
ng the rule against perpetuities, 
the life in being was a dog, the 
Tee were also charged with unnatural 
ts. 



--In response to increasing criticism 
about his lack of understanding of 
fundamental constitutional law. 

Supreme Court Justice William 
Rehnquist proudly showed reporters 
his order form for a Con. Law Gilberts. 
In future cases involving search and 
seizure, he said he would use other 
sources besides "Dirty Harry n and 
other Clint Eastwood movies. 

--A summer visit by 3000 pigeons has 
obliterated the statute of frauds. 



IS Dean Edward T. Foote announced he —As part of an energy-saving program, 
s a secret plan to end the lighting all medians will be lowered to 65. An 

oblems in the library. administration source, Deep Foote, 

said, "This will get the students 

midwestern Indian tribe sued Missouri heated up without using any fuel." 
id Washington University, claiming 

L at the land on which the law school --'The Student Bar Association has changed 
; built belongs to the tribe under an its name to the Student Beer Associa- 
562 treaty. A lawyer for the tribe, tion. it will still be referred to as 
chief counsel, said that after view- S.B.A. 
ig the law school the Indians would 
>ek money damages rather than 

>ssession. Generalissimo Francisco Franco has 

declined an invitation to speak at law 

WIJLS student convicted of violating school graduation. A spokesman for the 
ie honor code was sentenced to the General said he couldn't speak because 

'aduate tax program today. "Obviously" he is still getting hush money from the 
iid an honor council spokesperson, C.I.A. 

he violation was very serious." 


d Weather: 

ngs should heat up around the 
Dali machine by 11 AM. In the 
ssrooms, expect cool gusts of wind 
the upper regions throughout the 
with an occasional blast of hot 
from the front. The library will 
dark and overcast as usual. 


A SERIOUS U0TB 

April fools aside, the D.A. would like to 
(deal seriously with an important law 
ischool concern, the drive to open faculty 
(meetings. Please read the material on 
'this issue in the insert. 
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sessis jackso# sisajs 


WULS signed Reggie Jackson to a life¬ 
time contract due to a mistake by his 
agent. As a result of the mistake, the 
New York Yankees signed property expert, 
Andrew Casner to a five-year million 
dollar plus contract. 

WULS and the Yankees were trying to sign 
the superstars in their respective 
fields at the same time. Both were 
represented by the same agent. 

After both deals were made, the agent 
accidently sent the Jackson contract to 
WULS and the Casner contract to the 
Yankees. No one noticed the mistake 
before the contracts were signed. 

T, I don’t know what Reggie will teach, " 
said a WULS spokesperson, "but we will 
have a nationally known faculty softball 
team. " 

Jackson at first was disappointed at 
coming to Mudd, but then he looked on 
the brighter side. "Mudd is no Yankee 
Stadium, but it’s easier on the legs. 
Some of my best friends are lawyers." 

The slugging outfielder is believed to 
be the first major leaguer ever to get 
tenure. "This is one deal Bowie Kuhn 
can’t void," he added. 

The Yankees were not sure how Casner 
would fit into their plans. "I have use 
for lawyers," said Yankee boss, George 
Steinbrenner, "but not in my outfield." 

Steinbrenner continued, "I know Casner 
is an expert in property, but can he 
cover ground in right field? If he can. 
I’ll give it to him in fee simple." 

Yankee players are looking forward to 
utilizing their teammate's talents. 

"Sure, Reggie would have helped us avoid 
shutouts," commented Catfish Hunter, 

"but Casner can help us avoid estate 
taxes. In between innings, I hope he’ll 
have time to look over a few inter- 
vivos trusts." 


Casner is delighted with the deal. ^ 
more money than I would have gotten 
at least 10 years of teaching. Besi<fe 
it will be nice to work for a boss vlx 
would prefer not to see my comments ij 
print. I’m tired of publish or perisj 

The Yankees will become the first pro, 
fessional sports team ever to be cove; 
by the Harvard Law Review. 


ANN LAWYANDERS 


Dear Ann: I need a quick answer to 133 ; 
problem. Pour credits are on the lin 
In the past I haven’t gone to class n 
and have always gotten by. Now I haw 
a professor who requires attendance u 
I’m having a lot of trouble gettinu]; 
and being prepared each day. I don't- 
want to give notes all the time yet 11 
afraid to be called on and being pre¬ 
pared. Help.’ 

Ten or Out ■ 

1 


Dear Ten: I seem to be getting quite ■ 
few letters from people in a similar ] 
situation. My advice is try one of’; 
following: 

1. Constantly take notes in class ; 
Particularly when it looks like the * 
professor is about to call on someom ; 
Maybe the prof, won’t call on you be-’j 
cause it will look like you didn’t hi j 
the question. And you'll look studilj 
besides. 

2. If you can’t read the cases, ri ; 
the summary and headnotes. This migi 
get you through a couple of question 
and to the point where you can say I 
don’t know with dignity. 

3 . Give the facts from a differen 
case. Hopefully, the class will lau 
at your blunder. When the laughter 
down, grin sheepishly and politely s 
gest that you are a bit mixed up and 
maybe the prof, should call on someo 
else. 

ij.. Wear your interview clothes, 
it looks like you’re going to be cal 
on, get up and leave and pretend you 
going to an interview. Glance at yo 
watch during class to give the impre 
sion that you have to be somewhere a 
certain time. 



EXCLUSIVE DEVIL! ADVOCATE /AUERVIEV 
WITH PUBLISHER LARRY FLINT 


sxclusive D.A. interview with 
;ler Publisher, Larry Flynt: 

- It’s good to see you out of jail, 
it - I T d rather be interviewed by 
>slie Stahl. Are those the tightest 
mts you’ve got? 

, - Speaking of jail, we heard that 
)u could have gotten out sooner if 
ju agreed to stop publishing Hustler. 
>es publishing mean that much to you? 
it - Nah, I just thought I T d experi- 
lce being chained first hand, it 
ruld help me with the S/K stuff. 

- Your magazine has been said to 
jpeal only to disgusting degenerates, 
it - Well, they got a right to read 
jo. To my readers, Shakespeare may 

> without redeeming value. It takes 
.1 kinds. 

- Turning to your trial, when did 
ju feel that the jury would go 
gainst you? 

it - Right away. I knew it was all 
rer when a juror asked my lawyer to 
Ly s-e-x rather than sex. But there 
s no way a jury is going to find for 
guy like me anyway. With community 
assure and the confusing obscenity 
lW, they are not going to distinguish 
!tween obscene and not in good taste. 
L ey are afraid that if they find for 
t, people will accuse them of think- 
ig that the magazine is okay. 

- Please comment on the fact that 
•osecutors haven’t gone after Playboy 
1 Penthouse. Any real difference 
ftween the magazines? 

it - Yeah, no hypocrisy for my 
>aders. They can’t go around saying 
! read Hustler for the articles. It 
.ways cracks me up when I hear people 
ly that about the others. Hey, except 
>r the Jimmie Garter interview, when 
is the last time anybody read any of 
Lose real good articles? If those 
rfcicles are so damn good, why don’t 
iey sell the magazine without pic- 
ires? You know why, because no one 
)uld buy it. Also, I save money 
f not having to pay writers for 
’tides that no one will read. At 
>ast my readers don’t try to pretend 
ley don’t like sexy pictures. 


D.A. - But those articles often mean 
that a magazine has some literary or 
other value and is not obscene. 

Flynt - Yeah, I know it. Articles will 
be my last resort. Gan you imagine 
some horny truck driver with an eighth 
grade education saying, M 0h yeah, 1 
read Hustler for the articles’ ,f 
D.A. - Do you think your magazine in its 
current form will ever be protected 
by the First Amendment? 

Flynt - Ho, I think I’d get better 
protection from the Hob. 


Message from Administration 

Recent bilateral negotiations have 
indicated the possibility of developing 
a continuing dialogue on mutually in¬ 
terdependent areas of concern. Within 
the context of certain time framework 
limitations, the feasibility of imple¬ 
menting procedural guidelines for such 
a dialogue is being considered. 

Substantively, we will assume a flexible 
stance, yet we will not sacrifice those 
basic principles which are at the 
foundation of our position. We are, 
at this point in time, in the process 
of prioritizing various alternatives as 
means of setting the spatial parameters 
for discussion. 

In order to effectuate administrative 
awareness, attempts will be made to try 
to familiarize administrators with the 
cognizable realities and the existing 
facts of the student - faculty - 
administration infrastructure. 

With guarded and somewhat cautious 
optimism, we hope to establish an on¬ 
going satisfactory interrelationship 
between the parties as to the relevant 
issues. 

Any student indications to the contrary 
will be, of course, counterproductive 
to the best interests of the law school. 
All previous administration statements 
on this matter are inoperative. 



Trouble: With a capital T, that rhymes 
with P and that stands for Pins (from 
The Music ManJ 


Half-spoken, half-sung: 


Well either you are closing your eyes 
to a situation which you do not wish 
to acknowledge 

Or you are not aware of the caliber of 
disaster indicated by the presence of 
pinball in your community 
Welllll, you got trouble my friends 
Right here, I say trouble right here in 
Mudd City 


Why sure I’m a basketball player 
Certainly might proud to say, always 
mighty proud to say it 
I consider the hours I spend with a ball 
in my hand are golden 
Help me cultivate horse sense and a cool 
head and a keen eye 

Did you ever take and try to put up an 
offensive rebound with three giants 
underneath? 

But just as I say it takes judgment, 
brains and maturity to score quick in 
a 15-game, 

I say that any boob can take and shove 
a quarter in a slot 
And I call that sloth 
The first big step on the road to the 
depths of degrada. . . 

I say first, a useless ball from a 
friend than a replay from a pusher 
And the next thing you know your son is 
playing with money saved for an inter¬ 
view suit 

And listening to some corrupt third year 
student here and tell about plain 
cutting class 

Not a fever or an excused absence, no 
But a cut where they stay right down at 
the table 

Like to see your boy kill your dream 
though he 1 s able 

Make you-wanna boil, well I should say 
Now friends, let me tell you what I mean 
You got one, two, three, four, five, six 
balls for a quarter 

Balls that mark the difference between 
a gentleman and a bum 
With a capital B, and that rhymes with 
P, and that stands for Pins 


And all week long your Mudd City youth 
will be frittering away 
I say your young men will be frittering 
Fritterin’ away their class time, study 



time, review time too 
Put the quarter in the slot 
Never mind briefing cases, reading 
hornebooks, takin’ notes 
Never mind doing any reviewing until 
they are caught without an outline 
a prayer on exam night 
And that’s trouble 

Yes, you got lots and lots of troubl 
I’m thinking of the students in the 
basic courses 
Long-haired young ones 
Developing fingers that look like f] 
per fins. 

You got trouble folks, right here ir 
Mudd City 

Trouble with a capital T and that rl 
with P and that stands for Pins 


Now I know all you folks are the rig 
kinds of parents 
I’m going to be perfectly frank 
Would you like to know what kind of 
conversation goes on while they’re 
playing pinball 

Yeah; well they’re talkin’ ’bout mat 
Talkin’ ’bout replay 
Talkin’ 'bout sending out to Chi cage* 
Gilberts fiends 

And they're bragging how they’re goi 
to cover up a tell-tale rank with 
review 

And one fine day they leave Mudd ha] 
Heading for the action at SUPAC 
Loads of tables and coin changers 
And undergrads, shameless punks 
And it will grab you son, the law si 
dent,' with the arms of jungle anir 
instinct 
Mass-steria J 

Friends, the idle brain is the devi! 
playground 


(Chorus) 

Trouble, oh we got trouble 

Right here in Mudd City, right here 
Mudd City 

With a capital T, and that rhymes wj 
and that stands for pins, that st£ 
for pins 

We’ve surely got trouble, we’ve sure 
got trouble 

Right here in Mudd City, right here 

Gotta figure out a way to stop the i 
ones from the Devil's sins 


continued on 







The Law Student * 1 
(to the tune of "The Boxer* 1 ) 

I am just a student 

and my skills can't be sold 

I have sent out correspondence 

for a pileful of no’s 

Such are interviews 

All ties and vest 

Still, a firm looks at the top ten 
And disregards the rest. 

When I left my home 

And my family 

I was no more than a Rollo 

In the clutches of professors 

In the frenzy of an education 

Working hard 

Laying low 

Seeking out the darker corners 
Where the prof’s eyes don't go. 
Hoping for the questions 
Anyone could know. 


-C-C (to the tune of !, Let It Be ,f ) 

n I find my seller's rights in 
rouble 

I need a remedy 
re will be an answer. .U-C-C 
in my hour of darkness 
ief is standing there in 2-703 
aking words of wisdom. U-C-G 
-C, U-C-G, U-C-C, U-G-G 
aking words of wisdom. U-C-G 

n the broken hearted party 
ts a contract price remedy 
08 is the answer. U-G-C 
if there may be lost profits 
re's still a chance under 2-708(b) 
re will he an answer. U-G-G 

-G, U-G-G, U-G-G, U-G-G, 
re will be an answer, U-G-G 
-G, U-G-G, U-G-G, U-G-C, 
aking words of wisdom. U-G-G 

when my product is lous-ee 
a remote buyer wants loss recovery 
g in 'till tomorrow. U-G-C 
ake up to the sound of music 
lawyer sings no privity 
re are words of wisdom. U-G-G. 


3Li V.'IT'H A CAPITAL £ 

:ir.ued from p # Ll 

hers of Mudd City heed that warning 
efore it is too late 
ch for the tell-tale signs cf 
orruption 

ry morning before your son leaves the 
.ouse does he ask for an extra buck, 
nd in quarters 

there constant twitching in his index 
ingers 

anned brief hidden in his notebook 
he starting to talk about dolphins 
ather than famous cases 
certain words creeping into his 
onversation 
ds like, like "tilt” 

"get some advances" 

1, if so, my friends, you got trouble 

eat chorus and add: 

we got trouble, we're in terrible 

errible trouble 

t table with the six for a quarter 
alls is the Devil's call 
yes we got trouble trouble trouble 
h a T, with a capital T, 
t's rhymin' with P 
t's rhymin' with P 
that stands for Pinball 
that stands for Pin - ball]iJ 


Lie-la-lie. . . 

Asking only for some training 

I come looking for the law 

But I get no offers 

Just a come-on for the whores 

At Chicago outline 

I do declare 

There were times when I was so 
desparate 

I sent some orders there. 

Lie-la-lie. . . 

Then I'm laying out my suit clothes 
And wishing I was done 
Going home 

Where the big city firms 
Aren't abusing me 
Refusing me 
Going home. 

In the clearing stands a student 

And a fighter by his trade 

He carries the reminders 

of ev'ry letter that turned him down 

And cut him till he cried out 

In his anger and his shame 

”1 can practice, I can practice" 

But who is there to blame 


Lie-la-lie, 


m 
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the Boston 


%« fe C.J.A. 

(to the Tune of "M.T.A." - 
Charlie song) 


spoken: 

During the course of our school's 
history 

The students of Mudd have rallied 
bravely 

Whenever the rights of people have 
been threatened 

Today a new crisis has arisen 

In Criminal Justice Administration, 
better known as C.J.A. 

There's an attempt to levy a burdensome 
tax 

on the students in the form of a nine 
cut limit 

Citizens, hear me out, this could 
happen to you: 

Let me tell you of the story of a stu¬ 
dent named Charley 

On a tragic and fateful day 

With nine cuts to his name, an alarm 
clock to blame 

He overslept for C.J.A. 


Chorus: 

And will he ever graduate 
No, he'll never graduate 
For justice he does yearn 
He must toil forever in the crud of 
Mudd 

Till four credits he does earn 


When he got to school, roll had been 
taken 

The mark made to seal his fate 
The registrar told him he'd be four 
credits short 

And Charley couldn't grad-u-ate 
Repeat Chorus: 

Now all night long Charley works in the 
library 

Crying when will I be done 

How can I learn .enough, in a new course 

so as to score a sixty-one 

Repeat Chorus: 

Charley’s wife goes down to the main 
reserve desk 
Everyday at six-o-two 
And through the book slot, she hands 
Charley a sandwich 
As his books come rumbling through 


Now you citizens of Mudd, don't you 
think its a scandal 
How the students have to pay and pay 
Fight the 9 cut rule, voice your 
support 

Get for Charley back in C.J.A. 

Or else he'll never graduate 
No he'll never graduate 
For justice he does yearn 
He will toil forever in the crud of 
Mudd 

'Till four credits he does earn. 


MY WAY (for estate planning) 

And now the end is near 
And so I face the final curtain 
My friends, I’ve made it clear 
You’ll get my estate, of this I’m 
certain 

I’ve executed a will that ’s full 
I used ev’ry testamentary play 
And more, much more than this, 

I did it my way. 

A fee, a few will be made 

For my friends of loyal devotion 

A trust, with corpus to invade. 

For those I knew of good intention 
I planned each dis-po-sition. 

Each reversion, to ease probate day 
And more, much more than this, 

I did it my way. 

Yes, there's estate tax 

But my lawyer knew 

to check the regs 

And case law, too 

And thru it all 

When there was doubt 

He got Gilberts and checked it out 

He kept it small 

And did it my way 

I've read Regs, until I cried 
I've had my fill, they're so confusi: 
But now, as my years subside 
I see how much, the U.S. is losing 
To think, I did all that 
And may I say, not in a shy way 
Oh no, oh no, not me 
I did it my way 

And though a man, a foe I' ve got 
So in the deed, he has a spot 
A life estate, can't alienate 
10,000 cans of orange concentrate 
The deed bestows 
Frost thru his nose 
And does it my way. 








TEN FACULTY MEETINGS 1! ! - * 

Hopefully, we have sufficiently 
grasped your attention for you to take 
time out and seriously read and consid¬ 
er this insert concerning a grave 

issue faced by all of us at WULS. 

There is a blight on this law school, 

and the name of the disease is elitism. 

It eats through friendships, breaks down 
a class's spirit, and ravages the sense 
of community among all students. Most 
sadly, elitism mutilates the potentially 
finest relationship in education: that 
of teacher and student, learning from and 
respecting each other. 

Mi at sort of elitism are we talking 
about? Deference to intellectual exper¬ 
ience? We think not. Admiration for 
diligent research, clear writing and 
persuasive speaking abilities? Hardly. 

We are talking about nothing more than a 
series of assumptions. 

As new law students we are informed 
that, though grades measure imprecisely 
an ability to do something which has 
little or nothing to do with the practice 
of law, we nevertheless use the system 
because there is no real alternative, 
and because we must be ranked relative to 
one another so that the "ablest" of us 
may be identified. 

High grades—and the unknown skills 
they represent—become a measure of the 
elite. People with high grades are congra- 
tuated, given money by the school, and 
usually recognized as intellectual equals 
by the faculty, who also got very high 
grades and therefore consider themselves 
professionally elite. 

We learn that another route to elite 
standing is through the law reviews. The 
Intensive discussion, work and research on 
i narrow issue of law, as well as writing 
ind editing, results in training considered 
ay virtually all legal educators (who also 
rorked on law review) and by some practi¬ 
tioners to be far superior to similar 
training in seminars and clinical programs* 

Our questions go first, to the justi¬ 
fication for this elitism and second, to 
Its consequences. Explaining and tracing 
;he legal profession's elitism would require 
rolumes. We suggest in a few words that the 
central justification is a protective one. 
Jrades and law review supposedly reflect 
Intellectual achievement. The profession 
assumes that superior intellect and abstract 
Logic overshadow political and social con- 


siderations in law, whether the forum is a 
legal opinion, the assessment of legal his¬ 
tory , establishing nolicy within the Ameri¬ 
can Bar Association^, or administering a law 
school-'. : 

I 

We establish intellectual ability as 
superior by rewarding it with the power and 
money of top legal firms and teaching posi¬ 
tions. Here the principle of "pure" legal 
reason is cycled through the system again 
and used a) to isolate and elevate the pro¬ 
fession as one of mystery and special skill 
unknowable by the lay person; b) to justify 
legal decisions while hiding real political 
motives or denying the presence and validity 
of political pressure; c) to perpetuate 
notions of paternalism and elitism within 
the legal educational system itself; and 
d) to insure public obeisance to superior 
profession. 

The consequences of legal elitism are 
exemplified in microcosm at this school, by 
the rivalries, pressures, and isolation 
which divide friends, student body, and teacher- I 
student communication. We enter law I 

school as intelligent, hardworking, inquiring fj 
students. We enter as series people, each 
of whom is conservatively within the top 
Of our age group peers in intellectual 
ability, measured by both abstract and practi¬ 
cal means. We enter expecting a professional 
education and expecting to be treated as 
professionals in and outside of the classroom. 

We leave having learned—most of us 
having accepted—the lessons of elitism: 

Play the game though you question its 
morality, efficacy and intellectual validity. 
Accept the top 10# of your class as your 
s^xiors, since after all, they can now 
make more money than you. Accept the faculty 
as your superiors in legal reasoning, educa¬ 
tional methods, curriculum choices, and 
school administration. Don't question any 
of these standards, for those in power may 
in turn question your superiority. Do what 
you must to get through the three years and 
be recognized as one of the elite entitled 
to the most money and most powerful positions. 


And don't wonder that one professor's 
memorandum to another stated, "I have no 
doubt that some students have better judg ment 
than some faculty members, but they are 
•necessarily abysmally ignorant about the 
purposes of law school training and particu¬ 
larly about how those purposes are best achi¬ 
eved. I, therefore, would make it clear to 
students that any of them is free to present 
any proposal to the appropriate faculty com¬ 
mittee, but would guarantee them no oral 
hearing on the proposal. I would exclude 
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them from committee memberships and from 

faculty meetings. ... I believe one of the 
most important goals we should set is to 
answer the reasonable criticism of law 
students - especially superior ones - that 
too many third year courses are just like 
first year courses.” 

What is to be done? On an overall, 
professional scale we wonder if any 
change is possible. Within our small com- 
munity, however, we can act. Students can 
begin taking themselves and their present 


environment seriously. The tunnel-like 
perspective of the few who run the law school, 
and hence our current lives, can be expanded 
only by input from a source other than the 
faculty. That source is the students. Only 
through new perspectives on law and legal 
education can law school be kept contemporary 
with an everchanging world. As a necessary 
prerequisite to this state of healthy 
growth, the D.A. staff strongly urges 
support of the current S.B.A. petition on 
student access to the school’s decision¬ 
making process. The legal profession’s 
elitism cannot be swept away by a few 
hundred student signitures, but it is a 
beginning. 

Footnotes 

1. See Horwitz, The Conservative Tradition 
in the Writing of Legal History, 17 Am.J. 

Legal History 275 (1973): 

However imich the history of law is 
written in terms of internal criteria 
established by the legal profession, it 
is forced to evaluate the explicit pol¬ 
itical movements for legal change origi¬ 
nating outside of the profession. In 
modern democratic societies, these 
movements have often involved attacks 
on the special claims of the legal pro¬ 
fession to hold itself out as the pos¬ 
sessors of a mysterious science, in¬ 
volving forms of reasoning and access 
to knowledge unavailable to ordinary 
men. And so long as the historian _ 

adopts the categories of the profession, 
he will be driven to denounce these ele¬ 
ments as "demagogic.” The result is 
that an elitist and antidemocratic 
politics pervades most of the tradition¬ 
al writings on American legal history, 
just as it appears in virtually all of 
the informal literature of the legal 
profession throughout American his¬ 
tory. Id. at 283. 

2. See Auerbach, Jerold S., Unequal Justice: 

Lawyers and Social Change in Modern America, 

New York, Oxford U. Press (1976). 


3. See almost any Washington U. law school 
faculty member; see also student petition 
for opening faculty meetings to student 
observation. 


Letter to the Editor 

At the first SBA meeting of the year, 
the soon-to-be-elected SBA President, 
Mary Gade, said M I ! m not running on an 
activist platform, because we tried 
that last year and it was like dealing 
with a brick wall.” So for one semes¬ 
ter the student governing body of the 
law school coasted on beer and bullshil 

Then, amid mounting do-nothing criti¬ 
cisms from the student body, the admin¬ 
istration began to complain to the SBA 
about its lack of activities. Sparked 
by a revitalized Student Environment 
Committee, and thanks to encouragement 
from President Gade, the SBA initiated 
new programs and directions. Morning 
coffee and faculty potluck dinners are 
obvious examples of resurgent SBA 
activity. 

At the open meeting which was called t 
air student grievances, it became ap¬ 
parent that students wanted the SBA to 
do more about the environment than 
simply serve beer and coffee. As a 
direct response to the open meeting an 
to the student attitude survey, the SE 
unanimously endorsed open faculty meet 
ings. The exact resolution from the 
SEC met with some initial opposition, 
yet 19 of 24 SBA members put their 
names on the line. 

Though the student body desire for 0- 
pen faculty meetings was clear, it was 
very difficult to draft a resolution 
and position paper that would satisfy 
group of over 600 future lawyers. The 
SEC spent more than 150 working hours 
drafting, redrafting and debating strs 
tegy. The two most obvious areas for 
debate were what to ask for and how tc 
get it. 

Some though^re should accept nothing 
less than completely open meetings. ( 
thers felt we should demand voting 
power on all six 0 f the student-facu] 
committees. (These committees are com¬ 
prised of three faculty and two studei 
members * They are the only formal 
channels of student input into facult; 
meetings* Two of the six. Academic 













fairs and Financial Aids, have not 
b even once this year.) 

le final decision was to ask for o- 
m meetings but to accept exclusion 
i faculty personnel and personal 
;udent matters (if so requested by 
le student). According to Dean 
>ote, these exceptions would total 
># of meeting time. 

5 to tactics, some felt the school 
lould be given two or three years 
) open faculty meetings. Some 
lought threats stronger than those 
sed in the resolution would be viable., 
;hers believed a simple request was I 
.1 students should make. Eventually 
?ter heated debate, the committee 
lanimously agreed on the strategy of 
le resolution. 

rter a few days on the wall the reso- 
ition had garnered over 100 signa- 
ires. Yet SBA members have constant- 
r been approached by students saying, 
C*d sign the petition, but I don't 
Be that withholding alumni funds 
sans that much. fT or ,f I T d love to 
Lgn, but I think it conceeds too 
ach." or "I think the demand is too 


brong. ,f 
iswer. 


These concerns deserve an 


ased on feedback from the Administra- 
Lon, the tactic of withholding Alum- 
i funds and publicising it, is taken 
sry seriously and viewed as having 
uportant short term as well as long 
srm consequences. Though some feel 
b conceeded too much, others think 
b asked too much. We tried to reach 
middle ground. 

le reason that the SBA decided to 
smand rather than politely ask for 
pen faculty meetings was that, after 
squesting open meetings in the past, 
id after taking a private subjective 
ill of the faculty, it was quite 
lear that the faculty would not ac- 
Bde to a naked request to open their 
setings. Furthermore we felt that 
ice the request was denied, a subse- 
jent threat would be ineffective. It 
3 hard to imagine Wash.U. law pro- 
sssors saying n£ and then turning a- 
cund and saying yes , due solely to 
uress. 

b seemed then, our choices were to ask 
Lcely and be turned down or to accom- 
any our request with a meaningful sane 


tion and jnope the administration and 
faculty, sensing the importance we 
placed on this issue, would open their 
meetings like so many other respected 
law schools in this country. 

The SBA plans to use every means open 
to it to convince the administration 
and faculty that opening these meet¬ 
ings is in the best interest of the 
school. Naturally, the more students 
willing to sign the petition, the more 
weight it will carry. It is therefore” 
vital that every student who feels 
morally able to sign the petition does 
so. 

Undoubtedly each student could draft 
a petition better reflecting his or her 
individual views. A mass petition can¬ 
not be so drafted. This petition is a 
general statement expressing dissatis¬ 
faction with a condition. That condi¬ 
tion is the unfortunate lack of mean¬ 
ingful input into the decisions which 
influence our lives at the law school. 

We urge the student community to 
support this assertion of student 
rights. It is only by standing as a 
group that we will be able to effectu¬ 
ate significant changes at our school. 

This is not to say all is bad at Wash. 

U. law school. Far from it, much is 
good. Yet the more one deals with the 
powers that be !! the more one notices 
the lack of respect given to students 
by the faculty and administration (Ask 
members of the student-faculty commit¬ 
tees or the SBA about their experiences) 
and the more one realizes how much 
better the law school environment could 
be for the individual student, if only 
students were permitted to take a more 
active role in contributing to law 
school policies. 

We ought to let our voices be heard, be¬ 
cause together we have the power to 
initiate reasoned improvements that 
will make our time here stimulating 
rather than merely tolerable. This 
petition affords the chance to make 
substantive improvement. But if beer, 
coffee and ennui are all that the 
student body desires, then most assured¬ 
ly that is what will be provided. 

Mark Levison 

Chairman, Student Environment Com. 

S.B.A. 





































































sruoEMT so survey 
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recent survey of WULS students T views 
'n sex and social life produced some 
stonishing results. 

o you have a social life? 

Yes 9# 

Ho 12# 

Not sure 79fi 

j_you know what a social life is ? 

Yes 11# 

No 78# 

Not sure 11# 

ome follow-up interviews with individ- 
al students revealed a remarkable lack 
f social awareness. 

hen asked what he thought about pre- 
arital sex, one student replied,*"It 
epends who is teaching it. What was 
he median last year?" Another student 
aid, "I think the key is what juris- 
iction you're in. ,f 

tudents seemed to be unfamiliar with 
ven some of the basic physical differ- 
nces between men and women. One 
tudent said, "Well, I read in a case 
or Civil Rights that there are three 
inds of people; men, women and women 
ho get pregnant, but I'm not sure how 
o distinguish them absent a claim for 
isability insurance." 


studying. I wonder how that case 
applies when there is an efficiency?" 

Another student thought that there was 
a basic right to procreate. "I think 
the Court said people are allowed to 
have children, but only three genera¬ 
tions worth if they are imbeciles." 

When asked how people had children, he 
said, "I don't know, the Court didn't 
say in the part of the opinion we have 
in our book. " 

Many students had little firsthand 
experience with social relations and 
seemed unfamiliar with traditional 
notions about sexual and social rela¬ 
tions. Students were asked to complete 
the following line: In the spring, a 

young man's fancy turns toward _ 

The responses, in numbers, were: 

Chicago 75 

Softball 63 

Outlining 56 

Pinball 4? 

The Parking Lot 13 

A first year student said she heard a 
rumor that a third year student once had 
a date. "I'm not exactly sure what it 
was, but I think it was probably some¬ 
thing you can't do in the library," she 
remarked. "Anyway, whatever happened 
it must have been a big thing. I heard 
he got an Am. Jur. for it." 


rofessors and administrators were sur- 
rised at the students 1 lack of knowl- 
dge because cases involving sexual 
atters are discussed in family law, 
onstitutional law, and civil rights as 
ell as in seminars. 

Answers revealed that some students did 
remember the cases, but were somewhat 
confused. For example, when asked about 
rights for homosexuals, a student re¬ 
plied, "I think the Supreme Court said 
:hat states must allow parents to take 
diem out of school early. Something 
about their farm life." 

3ne student knew that there was a 
constitutional right of privacy in the 
cedroom. "I remember that one, " she 
3aid, "because I have my desk there and 
£ don't like to be disturbed when I'm 


Of the few who have a social life, most 
said it's a struggle to maintain normal 
relations during law school. "We 
develop bad habits here which retard 
social relations," said one. "For 
example, it kind of kills the atmosphere 
when you're all alone and your date says 
something romantic and the first word 
out of your mouth is 'arguably.'" 

"It goes beyond the manner of conversa¬ 
tion, " added another. "Law students, 
with their myopic view of life, are not 
good at meeting normal people through 
conversation. I mean what kind of 
opening line is 'Do you think there wii: 
be anything left of the exclusionary 
pule once this Court gets through with 
it?' n 





Rodney Dangerfield as a Law Student 

Let me tell you, I got no respect from 
teachers. I was the only person ever 
to lose points for class participation. 
I was in one class where you couldn't 
miss more than.five classes. The pro¬ 
fessor told me I had to miss at least 
ten. Have you ever been told not to 
sign the seating chart? 

Even when I did well, I got no respect. 
I ranked one class. Instead of an Am. 
Jur. they sent me a Gilberts. 

I went in and told them I had five 
exams in the first three days. They 
told me I should be thankful, ’’because 
after all you're getting dumber every 
day. " 

Things were really tough. One day I 
was in the library working on a seminar 
paper and I was thrown out because I 
wasn't doing legal research. 

Students didn't give me any respect 
either. The first time I started to 
talk, I heard 120 notebooks close at 
once. They used to charge me admission 
for the beer parties. I ran for S.B.A. 
unopposed and lost. 

Job hunting was no picnic. I went in 
with my resume and asked the placement 
office for advice. The guy read it and 
said: ’’Don't put your name on it." One 
firm called me back. But they told me 
to bring my own lunch and wear old 
clothes. No respect. 


incurs enormous production expenses, 
but the plan backfires when the movie, 
’’The Commissioner” is a hit. Muddsters 
will recognize Gary Boren in a cameo 
role as Helvering and Dale Swihart as 
the Regs. 

Day of the Yakus - A town is terrorized 
when an administrator with unreviewable 
discretion goes beserk. A courageous 
judge saves the day by applying the 
delegation doctrine. 

Williston's Tramp (x-rated) - She'd do 
anything for consideration. 


THE ULTIMATE REJECTION LETTER t 


Rich, Snobbish, and Exclusive 
Attorneys-at-law 

Dear Mr. or Ms. 

Much to our dismay, we recently 
received your resume and cover lette 
and wasted our time reading both. l T e 
less to say, your chances of getting 
job with this firm are about as good 
they are for ranking T.B.A. after or 
reading Gilberts. 

Starting with your cover letter, v 
find your prediction that you will 
graduate in May a bit optimistic, cc 
sidering your letter revealed a star 
• ling inability to deal with the Eng] 
language. Doesn't your school requi 
literacy as a prerequisite to gradua 
As to your offer to come for an inte 
-- thanks, but no thanks. We have t 
things to do than waste our time ta 
to incompetent law students. If yor 
like to talk to one of our attorneys 
call for an appointment and we'll bi 
you at the usual rate. 

If we hadn't received so many lii 
we might have thought your resume a 
amusing. Why the hell do you live i 
St. Louis when you go to a school ir 
Washington? Either you miss a lot c 
classes or you waste a lot of money 
commuting. You listed your class rsj 
as 36. Big deal. That means that 1 
least 35 people at your school alone 
better than you. We were equally ir 
pressed with your position as staff 
member on the law review. Do you ms 
the coffee or insert the pocket pari 
We also noticed you were a member oj 
regional moot court team. Quite frs 
we don't want people who deal with 1 
thetical problems; we've got enough 
ones to solve. If you blew an argm 
in moot court, was Leisure Equipmenl 
going to fire you? Finally, forget 
intermural star stuff; we're not rui 
a day camp. 

We would wish you good luck in yc 
law career, but we feel that a miraci 
is more appropriate. Don't give up. 
though. We are forwarding your rests 
to a small to medium sized hamburge] 
stand with a general clientele. 

Sincerely, 

Ed Williams 
Custodial Engine 1 


At the Movies: 

The Producers II - A wealthy group of 
people in search of a tax loss decides 
to produce a sure-fire failure: a movie 
about the IRS Commissioner. The group 











NEW HONOR CODS PROVISIONS 


Special Memorial Editorial 



. With less than three minutes left in 
class, students can not ask a question 
equiring more than a one-word response. 

Comment: If it is so important, the 
tudent can ask the professor after class 
r save it until the next class. 

.. Students in the top quarter of the class 
an leave an exam saying, "I’m sure I 
lunked. ,f 

Comment: Students, in real danger of 
lunking, are too upset by these comments 
lade by students who end up getting a 
;rade in the mid 70’s. 

i. Students can not reserve a study car¬ 
tel for more than two days or 200 pages, 
rhichever comes first. 

Comment: If the current situation does 
lot improve, some students may go through 
.aw school without a chance to use a 
:arrel. 

(>. The library staff can not rearrange the 
jooks more than once a week. 

Comment: The key to legal research 
should be reading the law, not finding 
:he books. 

5. Professors can not tell jokes in class 
inless they are funny. 

Comment: Students pay too much tuition 
;o have to put up with bad jokes. If 
professors want to try new material, they 
:an go on the "Gong Show." 

5. Professors can not stroke their own 
3 gos by mentioning their publications, 
seminars, etc. more than 15 times in a 
:lass period. 

Comment: Egomania is an epidemic. 


ho Occult School of Law proudly 
ntroduces: THE OCCULT LAW JOURNAL 

onstitutional privileges - Fifth 
menament rights for an interviewee at 
seance. 

onflicts - Substantive rules for 
ecisions in the twilight zone: Should 
he laws of the state in which the 
arties last existed control? 

ax r Computing the basis for assets of 
reincarnated taxpayer. 

federal Jurisdiction - Is the complete 
.iversity requirement met if both 
arties are Leos? 


Dear Friends, 

We are deeply saddened and grieved to 
inform you that, moments after complet¬ 
ing the passionate letter to the Edi¬ 
tors which you see on th'„ Editorial 
Page, Mark Levison. Chairman of the S3A 
Student Environment Committee, ace 
political organizer of the first year 
class, rose from his place at the type¬ 
writer, gasped once, and fell to the 
floor, dead at 29 from a heart attack. 

None of us can deny that Mark came on 
strong at times, but we must all admit 
he paid the ultimate price for his 
belief in open faculty meetings. The 
past few weeks had been strained ones 
for Mark, indeed for each member of the 
SEC, but opposition and uphill politi¬ 
cal struggles were what Mark ate for 
breakfast, along with Cafe Vienna and a 
couple of twinkles. The guy Just 
wouldn f t give up. Ironically enough, 
his heart finally did. 

The faculty have issued a statement at¬ 
tempting to blame his softball team, 
Closely Watched Flies, fcr draining the 
young radical’s energies and contribu¬ 
ting to his collapse. But "Socks' 1 
Levison, who effortlessly pitched his 
way into the hearts of millions, 
scotched that rumor himself: his last, 
curiously revealing words were, "You 
shouldn’t laugh when you eat carrots, 
because it really hurts." We of the 
D.A. staff cannot ignore the sinister 
part which faculty conservatism played 
in this tragic final inning of a promi¬ 
sing lawyer’s career. 

Faculty, we implore you. In the spirit 
of the late, great Mark Levison, put 
aside your paranoia, your prejudices, 
and your prepubescent predilection for 
parens patriae pap. 

Open the faculty meetings, in other 
words® If Mark’s letter enlightens 
your minds enough so that you’ll consi¬ 
der the merits of the SBA’s petition, 
and if your obvious responsibility for 
his death makes you sufficiently re¬ 
morseful to open the meetings, then 
poor Mark will not have died in vain. 


Editors of the D.A. 
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ELECTION 

3LICY 

n a change of policy, the Washing- 
iversity Law Quarterly has this 
nstituted grade-related selection 
ia. 

/here, formerly, staff members were 
i on the basis of a writing compet- 
this year, those second-year 
its in the top 10% of their class 
'invited to join the publication" 

; basis of first year grades alone, 
students may be selected via a 
-week writing competition by writ- 
Comment acceptable to the Editor- 
>ard of the Quarterly. 

fhether initially chosen on the 
of class rank or on the quality of 
■ her comment, a Quarterly candi- 
mst write a satisfactory Note to 
•te the candidacy program. 

according to Judith Wish, Quarterly 
-in-chief, the change ends a per- 
: four or five years during which 
iblication did not use class rank 
:riterion of selection. 

in its next issue, the Devil's 
ite will cover reaction to the 
;rly's decision. Input in this 
l is invited, and should be direct- 
the Devil's Advocate office or 
>x in room 201. 


DEVIL'S ADVOCATE---THE REAL WRITING ALTERNATIVE 

Five Reasons Why You Too Should Write for the-- 
Devil’s Advocate 

1. No shelf checking... 

2. No second drafts... 

3. Guaranteed resume booster... 
h. Meet important people... 

5. Everyone an editor... 

6. No seminar waiver thus allowing more time 
for additional courses... 

At this time there are only 53 positions 
to fill. We will accept without question stu¬ 
dents in the bottom 907. of their class. The 
upper crust, however, must pass a qualifying 
exam to be eligible for DA positions. The 
test consists of the following steps: 

1. Place right hand on top of head. 

2. Place left hand on stomach. 

3. While patting head with right hand, 
rub stomach with left hand. 

Those successfully completing this test will 
be entered in a random drawing. The winners 
lose and will be accepted. 


SBA Typewriter Theft 

During the month of August the 
SBA IBM typewriter vanished. Anyone 
having information as t* its wherea¬ 
bouts should contact an SBA officer. 
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THE DEVIL’S ADVOCATE 

MARK CLEVENGER--editor of humor and 
existential foo-foo 

E. MARTIN DAVIDOFF—editor of dangling 
participles, split infinitives and 
misplaced, modifiers 

MARK LEVISON--editor of revolutionary 
fervor and sports 

J. ALLISON WOLF--editor of ice cream 


The Devil's Advocate is an 



DA: To Publish or Perish ? 


Since its first publication of 
February 18, 1976, the DA has been a 
vital source of communication among 
the members of the W.U.L.S. community. 
Shortage of production and editing + 
staff, however, threatens its exist¬ 
ence . 

The DA’s importance to the stud¬ 
ent body's input into the decision-mak¬ 
ing processes at W.U.L.S. has proven 
to be vital, especially when one obs¬ 
erves the rush of faculty and adminis¬ 
trators to obtain copies of this publi¬ 
cation . 


and administration, join the staff < 
the DA. If you are interested, lea’ 
a note in the DA Box in Room 201 or e 
student box "D" for Marty Davidoff. 


DA STAFF MEETING: 
Friday, October 7 
11:00 A.M. 

Room 410 (The DA Office) 


The issues presented in today's 
DA only begin to scratch the surface 
of the questions which need to be con¬ 
sidered in our community. Therefore, 
to insure open lines of communication 
between and among students, faculty. 


J 
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SB A ' ■ 

ELECTIONS 


SBA ELECTION RESULTS 


'hirty-eight candidates competed for 
'-three SBA positions in last week’s 
on. The victors' names follow: 


On Friday, September 23, 1977, the new SBA 
met to consider what action, if any, should be 
taken to resolve an irregularity in the election 
process this year. 


Year 

:cy Smith 
ly Lynch 
ie Zobel 
iyd Abrahms 
' Case 

1 Year 

in L.Sullivan 
:ky Riddell 
3t Hickox 
th Slavet 
3 Arcovio 
l Kohl 
l O'Donnell 


Mary Chay 
Kenneth Crews 
John Spangler 
Ken Vuylsteke 


Third Year 
Jay Ku 
Ken Barnhart 
Charles N. Evans 
Gloria E. Pollack 
Allison Wolf 
Jay Yudien 
Linda Jaffee 


On Tuesday morning September 20, Mr. Dan 
O'Donnell contacted the Election Committee in 
regards to the absence of his name from the bal¬ 
lot. He explained that he had left his self¬ 
nomination note in room 309 (rather than room 
201 as indicated on all the notices) sometime 
during the previous Wednesday, Thursday or Fri¬ 
day. Based on this oral communication the Elec¬ 
tion Committee, consisting of Martin Davidoff anc 
Mike Vitale, decided to place Mr. O'Donnell's 
name on the ballot. This done, the second year 
class elected Mr. O'Donnell as their seventh SBA 
representative. Mr. O'Donnell's nomination note 
!was never found and nobody in room 309 remembers 
seeing it. 


t the SBA meeting of September 27th 
allowing persons were elected as its 
ers: 


Dn Kohl 
loyd Abrams 
3hn Spangler 
Dhn Sullivan 


President 
Vice President 
Secretary 
Treasurer 


The SBA, after pointing to what seemed to be 
an erroneous decision by the Election Committee 
in placing Mr. O'Donnell on the ballot in the 
first place, sustained Mr. O'Donnell's election 
by a 13 to 8 vote. Some reasons for the decision 
were indicated in the debate, such as: 

1) the Election Committee was acting within 
its powers in deciding to place Mr. O'Donnell's 
name on the ballot, and 

2) the desire of the class to be represented 
by Mr. O'Donnell overrides any procedural viola¬ 
tions which may have occurred. 


In any event, many issues were considered by 
the SBA in coming to its decision. (It should be 

_. —--— ,noted that the SBA made its decision with no 

I knowledge of who came in eighth in the second 
irly 577. of the student body voted ih the year election.) The SBA handled the iasue 
ior Council Election. (336 out of 590 reg- ! 0 p en iy an d cleanly, 
id J.D. candidates.) 
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HONOR 

COUNCIL 

The members of the Honor Council for this 
academic year are: 

Charles Buck 
Mina Gardner 

Richard Cooper - Chairman 
Mike Bamvakais 
Dan Noven 

The Honor Council is in the process of 
choosing the "Screening Panel." The Screening 
Panel consists of one member from each class. 
Its important duty is the determination of prob¬ 
able cause of all complaints under the Honor 
Code. If you are interested please sign up on 
the sheets located on the Honor Council board 
which is located across from the class assign¬ 
ment board. Hopefully by September 29, a copy 
of the Honor Code will be posted on this same 
board and one copy will be placed on reserve in 
the library. 

The Honor Council recognizes that the first 
year students have not had an opportunity to 
read the Code. We all request that first year 
students read the Code as soon as possible. 

This suggestion also goes for those second and 
third year students who haven't read the Code. 

There has been a change of procedure in 
reporting and deciding alleged violations under 
the Code that was adopted this past spring. 

The Council will be preparing a memorandum to 
the law school community on the proper steps 
to take within the next few weeks. 

Richard Cooper 
for the 
Honor Council 


ABA REVIEW 

This summer, according to sketchy sources, 
the law school received a letter from the ABA 
reviewing team that visited last spring. 
Through the process of selective leaking the 
DA has learned that two of the problems noted 
by the reviewing coimnittee were low class at¬ 
tendance and insufficient funds made available 
for library resources 


ERNA ARNDT 
CLASSIC NEEDS 
VOLUNTEERS 

ERNA ARNDT MEMORIAL BASKETBALL TOTH 

NAMENT: VOLUNTEERS NEEDED 

The 4th annual Erna Arndt Basl< 
ball Classic will be held in March, | 
the steering committee is now seeki 1 
volunteers to help run the tourname LI 
The purpose of the tournament is tc 11 
raise money for the Erna Arndt Schc I 
arship Fund, and, equally as import LI 
to promote a fun social activity ir 13 
ving faculty, staff, students and e Q 
ni of the law school. The highligm 
of the tournament, the faculty vs. - 
men's team, is planned again for tl 
year. 

Volunteers are not required tc j 
much, except help work on details, 
good amount of time is required dui wj 
the week of the tournament itself, 
course. Help carry on the traditicilt 
of the tournament, and volunteer! U 
tact Steve Koslovsky at law school 
home (962-9291). 


HIGH SCHOOL 
LAW PROJECT 

The High School Law Project (HS 
is underway this semester, with 20 I 
students teaching in St. Louis City E 
County Schools. The program is now 
its eighth year, with volunteers fro 
all classes spending one hour per we 
for six to eight weeks with high sch1 
classes in practical law, government 
and social studies. Persons interes B 
in teaching this semester, or who wo B 
like to learn more about the program 
should stop by the HSLP Office, Room li 
or leave a message in the project's i 
box in Room 201. 
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30KMESS 

! 


This fall, the SBA Bookmart sur- 
id all previous records in provid- 
:he student body with confusion and 
The Bookmart Committee achieved 
record of accomplishment by: 
-manning the Bookmart at scarce 
and usually unposted hours, 
-running out of materials (con¬ 
tracts, processing cards), 
-allowing hundreds of books to re¬ 
main unprocessed and/or become 
misplaced, and 

-by turning the SBA office into a 
disaster area. 


report looks at why this "Book- 
" has occurred and how its repeti- 
may be prevented in the future. 

The Bookmart, operated by the 
nart Committee, which initially 
Lsted of five members last fall, 
lied down to just John Sullivan, 
Committee’s chairman, and Mike Vit- 
Dy the beginning of this fall's 
cmess". This fact, coupled with 
:s, Sullivan's and Vitale's academ- 
riting ambitions, caused a severe 
:age of manpower to process and 
books for the Bookmart. Messrs, 
.van and Vitale were both aware 
the largest demand for the Book- 
occurs during the orientation ner- 
yet they made no provision for 
issing books arriving during the 
ir. It was their responsibility to 
:hat the Bookmart would open on 
and in a manner which would pro- 
for the students' need for used 
;. A large number of students re- 
on the Bookmart to provide an 
:ient market for used books. 


Clearly, a strong committment and 
good planning by the members of Book- 
mart Committee and help from other mem¬ 
bers of the SBA and the student body 
could have provided the Bookmart Com¬ 
mittee the capability to run an effec¬ 
tive Bookmart. Hiring someone to oper¬ 
ate the Bookmart under the Committee's 
supervision constitutes one possible 
manner to return the Bookmart to the 
valuable service which it has been. 
Another method would be to expand the 
size of the Committee by including sev¬ 
eral non-SBA members. SBA, allegedly 
representative of the student body, can¬ 
not be expected to be the slave of 
the student body. Other students must 
become involved with the operational 
side of student government and assist 
the SBA in providing services for the 
student body generally. As a general 
proposition, it is entirely possible, 
and often desirable for activities to 
be financed by the SBA and coordinated 
by a coalition of SBA representatives 
and other students. The Bookmart 
seems to be one area to which this pro¬ 
position should be applied. 

It is only fair to note at this 
point that students desiring to sell 
books often make the task of operating 
the Bookmart more difficult than it 
need be. Not filling out contracts 
(when they are available), submitting 
out-of-date books, and turning in 
books after booklists have appeared, 
which are no longer being used easily 
adds 50% to the workload of the Commit¬ 
tee . 


Readers should not view Messrs. 
Sullivan's and Vitale's lack of fore¬ 
sight in preparing for this fall's 
Bookmart indicative of their overall 
performance as SBA representatives. As 
a rule it seems that they have been 
conscientious and active members. In 
any event, some may find it ironic 
that Mr. Sullivan was the top voteget- 
ter in the 2nd year SBA representative 
election. 
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LIBRARY 


Now that we have opened up facul¬ 
ty meetings and expanded the hardship 
rule for taking exams, it is time to 
tackle an area on which everyone dep¬ 
ends ... the library. The Devil's Ad¬ 
vocate can only attempt to point out 
some difficulties which exist. Admit¬ 
tedly, the bias of staff members may 
effect our emphasis, but the library 
is surely THE PROBLEM which the stud¬ 
ents must tackle this school year. A 
change of attitude by students, facul¬ 
ty and administrators is required. 



SECURITY 


The following memo has been post¬ 
ed in various places in the school: 
CHECKPOINT BOOK SECURITY SYSTEM 


The Checkpoint System is now oper 
ating in oyr library. Its purpose is 
to remind forgetful people to properly 
check-out library materials. Installa’ 
tion of such an electronic detection 
system will: 


1 . 


Protect the collection 
against unauthorized remov¬ 
als 

2. Provide better library ser¬ 
vice for all users 

3. Minimize financial loss. 


Everyone is expected to enter and 
leave the library through the presci- 
bed entrance and exit gates. If you 
wish to borrow materials, please bring 
them to the circulation desk for pro¬ 
per charge-out before exiting the lib¬ 
rary. No one is expected to display 
personal volumes. With Checkpoint it 
will not be necessary to inspect brief 
cases, parcels, etc. unless they activ-j 
ate the system. If the alarm should 
sound, please return to the circulation 
desk so we can charge-out the mater¬ 
ials for you. 


Through cooperation with the bor¬ 
rowing procedures, all of us can help 
eliminate the inconvenience and frus¬ 
tration of not being able to find par¬ 
ticular volumes when they are needed. 


The implementation of Checkpoint is 
the culmination of a series of steps 
which the library staff has taken to 
protect the collection. Prior steps 
have been the closing of all buildinu 
doors at 6 P.M. and limited library 
access after midnight. The limitatl \ 
of library access and the Checkpoint i 
system indicate a lack of trust in t| 
student body by the administration a i 
faculty. Maybe this mistrust is jus > 
fied. Over the past several years, : 
library staff can pinpoint the loss ■ 
$16,000 to $22,000 in books each yea 


1 


The method which the administra 
tion decided to implement, the new e 
urity system, (consisting of Checkpc t 
and the limited access to the libraifl 
may be termed as "unfortunate", at 1: 
No student input was obtained in mal< 
any of the substantive or procedural | 
decisions relating to the new syster 
It is imperative that students, admj 
istrators and faculty members become 
consultants on all decisions made ii 
this school which will have an effei 
on the entire community. All views 
must be considered. Many good idea; 
are lost because they've never been 
heard by the decision-makers. 

SHELVING 


Finding a book one needs can b< 
agony. Inconsiderate users of the 
library (I would like to call them • 
holes, or worse) simply refuse to d 
turn a book to its proper place. M< 
considerate users should be more as 
tive and demand that their peers sto 
consideration and reshelve their bo 
Inconsideration and apathy are slow 
turning this law school into a hell 
hole which people wish to stay away 
from. The reshelving problem is on 
example of the results of inconside 
tion followed up by apathy. 
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for Administration, sat down with sev¬ 
eral students and members of the lib¬ 
rary staff, a procedure to avoid the 
frustration of darkness could be 
reached very quickly and implemented 
quite easily. 


the other side, the library 
s obligated to protect the apa- 
majority from the inconsiderate 
. Hence, they hire students 
lve books. However, funds are 
and as the research load peaks 
reshelving by the staff becomes 
_ble to do within budget. The 
becomes, reshelve more often 
r fewer books or live with the 
id confusion. 


It should be pointed out, that 
even with the problems above and the 
leaks, dusty shelves, and grey walls, 
the Wash.U. Law Library is touted as 
the best law library in St. Louis. 

But, how does it compare to the nation¬ 
al law schools which the administra¬ 
tion and faculty are trying to imi¬ 
tate? The collection and its organi¬ 
zation have improved greatly over the 
past few years (since Mr. Reams has 
taken the helm as the law librarian). 
It seems to me, however, that so much 
more can be done. What do you think? 


LIBRARY LEAVINGS 

LAW SCHOOL RECEIVES MAJOR RESEARCH GRANT 


ie answer to this reshelving 
1 is to tack on a shelving sur- 
if, for example, more than 100 
irs per week of shelving is req- 
sver the course of a semester, 
jrs of the library (students and 
; members) would pay for the 
Df the facilities by themselves 
their peers. This seems to be 
Ly solution unless this article 
)duce a magical shift in student 
le. 


LIGHTS 

; it too much to ask for a car- 
)se light bulbs all turn on when 
:ns the switch? Even, the avail- 
r of light bulbs and starters at 
;k would be helpful. On several 
)ns I have had to fight, unsuc- 
Lly, with Ray Ferguson, just to 
fht in the carrel I was using, 
tot referring to carrels which 
) electricity hooked up to them 
. that is another problem.) 

here is absolutely no excuse for 
ismanagement. The problem has 
rought to the staff's attention 
sr one year. If Mr. Ferguson, 
ant Law Librarian responsible 


by Jon Davidson 

September 27, 1977. The B. F. Skin¬ 
ner Foundation has announced the award 
of a $300,000 grant to the Washington 
University Law School to study changes 
in human behavior following installation 
of the library Checkpoint system. A 
spokesman for the Foundation was optimis¬ 
tic that the research project would pro¬ 
duce useful results: "We've been study¬ 
ing rat behavior in mazes for years, but 
this is the first opportunity we've had 
to test a similar impact on humans. With 
all the publicity over the impact of the 
sachari n tests on humans, we feel that 
the project will provide insights on fut¬ 
ure designs for rodent work and living 
systems." 

The present grant covers the initial 
phase, which began with installations of 
the Checkpoint system this past month. 
Phase II involves an electric shock which 
will inject people who try to smuggle 
books or attempt to exit through the 
marked ingress stations. The second 
phase also includes a reward system 
(Camembert cheese and crackers) for stud¬ 
ents who successfully adapt their pedes¬ 
trian patterns to the new system. 
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The reader shall find below data 
drawn from grade distributions of select- 
ed upperclass courses over the past two 
years. The data listed under "# of stud 
ents" refers to the # of students taking 
a final examination. Data listed under 
"failures" refers to students receiving 
no credit for the course, (by receiving 
a grade of 60 or lower). 


Ad Law 

Johnston 
-Spring '76 
-Spring '77 

Dixon 
-Fall '75 
-Fall '76 

Agency 

Hillis 
-Fall '75 

Mutharika 
-Spring '76 
-Spring '77 

Civil Rights 

Foote 

-Spring '76 
-Spring '77 

Commercial Law 

Brickey 
-Fall '76 
-Spring '77 

Jones 
-Fall '75 

C onflict s 

Dixon 
-Fall '75 

Sedler 
-Spring '76 

Appleton 
-Fall '76 


# of 
Stud¬ 
ents 


19 

23 


Fail- Median 
ures 


112 

91 


70 


43 

80 


31 

62 


73 

106 


69 


72 


93 


93 


78 

71 


71 

71 


70 


73 

72.5 


73 

73 


70 

69 


72 


70 


71 


70 


grai 



# of 

Fail¬ 

Median 


Stud¬ 

ents 

ures 


Haworth 



73 ? 

-Fall '76 

12 

0 

Consumer Prot. 




Greenfield 




-Spring '76 

38 

1 

70 

-Spring 'll 

43 

1 

72 | 

Corporations 




Newburger 




-Fall '75 

118 

1 

72 

-Fall '76 

93 

0 

72 

O'Neal 




-Spring 'll 

115 

2 

72 

CJA 




Miller 



72 

-Fall '76 

109 

0 

Debtor-Creditor 




Greenfield 




-Spring '76 

98 

2 

71 

-Spring 'll 

100 

0 

71 S 

E.P. I 




Swihart 




-Fall '75 

34 

2 

74. 

-Fall '76 

33 

2 

72 

E.P. II 




Becker 



* 

-Spring '76 

34 

0 

75. 

Envir. Control 




Mandelker 




-Spring '76 

28 

0 

76 

^Spring 'll 

58 

2 

76 

Evidence 




Carlson 




-Fall '75 

114 

2 

72 

-Spring '76 

114 

0 

72 

-Fall '76 

114 

2 

72. 

Kuhns 




’-Spring 'll 

100 

4 

73 




— 
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A 



# of 

Fail¬ 

Median 


Stud¬ 

ents 

ures 


Law 




on 




'15 

105 

1 

72 

ng '77 

110 

3 

69.5 

c. Tax 




t 




’75 

62 

8 

70 

'76 

52 

1 

73.5 

'76 

103 

2 

70 

'75 

111 

0 

72 

r. 




'75 

42 

0 

74 

h 

ng '77 

53 

2 

72 

& Urb. Dev 




ker 

1 '75 

48 

1 

73 

'76 

56 

0 

74 

ce 




nstein 




'75 

88 

1 

73 

'16 

57 

0 

73 

1 




'76 

26 

0 

73 

idence 




'16 

19 

0 

75 

e Justice 




ng ' 76 

46 

2 

72 

ng '77 

32 

2 

69 



# of 

Fail¬ 

Median 


Stud¬ 

ures 



ents 



Labor Law 




N.Bernstein 




Spring '76 

114 

2 

73 

Spring '77 

103 

1 

72 

M. Bernstein 




-Fall '76 

80 

1 

76 

Land Use Planning 




Mandelker 




-Spring '77 

53 

1 

73 

Prob. of Mental Ill 



Gerard 




-Fall '75 

27 

2 

71.5 

-Fall '76 

18 

0 

72 

Regulated Indus. 




Newburger 




-Fall '75 

22 

0 

72 

-Spring '77 

28 

0 

69.5 

Restitution 




Becht 




-Fall '75 

56 

0 

74 

TrFall '-76 

51 

0 

70 

Securities 




Newburger 




-Spring '16 

32 

0 

73 

“rSpring 'll 

55 

1 

72 

Trade Regs. 




N. Bernstein 




-Fall '75 

72 

0 

72 

-Fall '76 

58 

0 

73 

TBA 




Boren 




-Spring '76 

29 

0 

73 

Swihart 




-Spring 'll 

37 

0 

73 


The DA would like to thank Sandi 
Raeber for providing the data for 
the table above. 
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TENURE 

Tenure decisions at the law school 
are governed by guidelines of the."Wash¬ 
ington University Policy on Academic 
Freedom, Responsibility, and Tenure". 
According to this document "...the 
granting of tenure shall be based on 
professional criteria, such as teaching 
performance, research and creative abil¬ 
ity, professional competence and leader¬ 
ship, University and departmental ser¬ 
vice, professional service to the com¬ 
munity, and also institutional criteria, 
such as the budgetary, teaching, and 
research requirements of the Universi¬ 
ty." These factors may vary in emphasis 
between schools within the University. 


At this time, the following mem¬ 
bers of the Law School faculty are ten 
ured: 

Professors: Becht, Becker, m. 

Bernstein, N"! Bernstein, Boren, Carl¬ 
son, Dixon, Dorsey, Gerard, Greenfielc 
Haworth, Helmholz, Jones, Mandelker 
Miller, Mutharika, O’Neal, Reams, Swi- 
hart, and Wallace. 

Associate Professors: Kelley 

All other teaching faculty members are In 
a "tenure track" position, except for Clinics 
Law Teachers Newman and Rousseau. 


According to Dean Foote, all the 
above-mentioned factors, plus service 
to the bar, are used in making the ten¬ 
ure decision. The Dean noted that no 
single factor, such as teaching or 
scholarship-, is given the greatest 
weight, but he emphasized that a serious 
deficiency in either of those skills 
would cause a faculty member to not be 
granted tenure. 

The decision to grant tenure must 
be made within six years after the init 
ial faculty appointment. Although it car 


be made earlier, the decision is normal-enough work to survive in keen competj 

1 . T m —» J Jii 4 mm 4- -1 4- T T *5 V T ^ 4” /"» -1 I 1 ■ 1 1 — — 


ly made during the sixth year. If the 
decision is made to deny tenure, the 
faculty member will lose his or her 
appointment. 

In finalizing the tenure decision, 
the recommendation must pass through 
many hands. The first step is taken in 
the law school by the Tenure Committee, 
chaired by Dean Foote. All full pro¬ 
fessors with tenure are members of this 
committee. From the committee, the 
recommendation goes to Dean Foote and, 
if he approves it, he passes it on to 
the Provost. From there, it goes to 
the Chancellor, and then to the Board 
of Trustees of the University for final 
approval. 


If a man has no great acquisitive 
ness but wants to live comfortably, he 
children, educate them and make some f 
vision for his widow; has no definite 
artistic or literary flair; is not fac 
in mathematics or things scientific bi 
has an interest in the intellectual, i 
perhaps particularly in argument, ana] 
ysis and logical presentation, orally 
in writing; wants to be free to take c 
position on public questions and to p] 
a part in the affairs of the community 
in which he lives and, perhaps above c 
has confidence in his physical and mer 
ability to work hard enough and do goc 


ion-then the law seems to offer him 

best chance for happiness. 

Harrison Tweed, The Lawyer As Put 
Servant. THE PRACTICAL LAWYEft, 
Nov. , 1961, pp. 8,9. 


The DA staff wishes to express its appr 
ciation to Ellen Vagnino, Alice Gill and Ro 
Gill without whose assistance this issue co 
not have been printed. 
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?OOTEPRINTS 
IN THE 
MUDD 

SBA Perspective 

BY Mark LevIson 

The following reconstruction of events Is 
t foward to orient the new class of law school 
jdents. 

After a quiet fall semester discontent 
s an to surface. At an all student SBA meeting 
nplaints were lodged that as a result of the 
ministration's preoccupation with building 
e school's reputation, the genuine needs and 
ncerns of the student body were being severely 
Ighted. The students claimed that decisions 
ctated from the top contained too little stu¬ 
nt Input and, therefore, resulted In policies 
ntrary to the student's best Interest. 

There seemed to be a general apathy as to 
udent ability to change this atmosphere, 
iipled with anger and frustration. 

The SBA responded with a demand, both sym- 
11c and functional, that the faculty meetings 
opened to the student body. This SBA reso- 
tlon was followed by an SBA-Initiated stu¬ 
nt petition pledging that unless the faculty 
ened their meetings to students by the last 
f of the spring semester, the signers would 
;er donate funds to the law school. Further- 
re, the petition which was signed by one-third 
the student body (many students not signing 
reed with the goal of the petition but thought 
i tactic too severe), was to be sent to the 
* School's Alumni Association. The admlnls- 
itlon refused an SBA request for the alumni 
illng list, but It was delivered to the SBA 
"friendly sources" nevertheless. 

The first inclination of the administration- 
ulty seemed to be "to stonewall it." ^But 
in a visit by an ABA reviewing team and adver- 
lements placed by the SBA in local legal jour- 
ls, convinced the administration and faculty 
both the seriousness of the students' demand 
f the consequences of ignoring it. Two days 
er the SBA deadline, the faculty meetings 
re opened (see SBA representatives for details) 

1 the SBA resolved that the administration and 
‘ulty had responded In an admirable spirit of 
onciliation. [Ed. Note: In addition, by 
igestion of some faculty members, the SBA 
ill select two representatives who will be 
owed to participate in faculty debate.] 


The victory won last spring was chiefly 
symbolic. Unless this year's student body 
presses for the substantive changes called for 
last year, the cause will be lost. Student 
power to effect change is presently at its peak. 
The administration and faculty were surprised 
and hurt at the volume and intensity of last 
year's discontent. We probably have one of the 
most accessible law school administration-facul¬ 
ties in this country. They have no desire for 
any more student unrest and are genuinely con¬ 
cerned with implementing many of the changes 
that students desire. Some changes, of course, 
are bound to meet with honest disapproval from 
some members of the faculty, but no changes 
will be Implemented without a show of student 
interest and support. Among the chief goals 
of the SBA and student body this year ought to 
be: 1) grade reform, 2) publication of the 

teacher evaluations, 3) continued upgrading of 
student-teacher social functions, and 4) the 
reorganization of the SBA. 

For years both students and professors have 
complained about the grading system at the law 
school. The administration and the faculty, in 
general, are now amiable to "some sort" of 
modernization. 

Last year there was a move to publish the 
faculty-administered student evaluations of 
professors. The SBA ought to work together 
with the administration-faculty in printing 
these evaluations. Absent agreement, the SBA 
must honor its pledge to print its own student- 
teacher evaluations. 

last year's pot-luck dinners probably did 
more to bring students and professors together 
than the petition did to force them apart. The 
SBA ought to continue the dinners all year long. 
Instead of the normal weekday dinners with one 
professor and ten students, some potlucks might 
be expanded to weekend dinners with two profes¬ 
sors and twenty or thirty students, including 
dates. In addition, fall and spring picnic- 
type events ought to be organized. 

Lastly the SBA ought to reorganize internal 
procedures. More responsibility must be dele¬ 
gated to the student body and the SBA must make 
Itself more visible and available. 

Footeprints....continued on page 13 
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I 


WOMEN S LAW 
CALCES 


The Women's Law Caucus is a broad- 
based organization open to all law stud¬ 
ents at Washington University (regard¬ 
less of gender). The yearly membership 
fee is one dollar. The group, which con¬ 
sists of approximately 45 members, is 
idealistically and politically heteroge¬ 
neous . 

On a broad scale the group's pur¬ 
pose is to increase awareness of issues 
which affect women in general and women 
in the legal profession in particular. 

On a narrower basis the group provides a 
support function for law students and a 
group structure for implementing the var¬ 
ious projects that members may be inter¬ 
ested in pursuing. 

Monthly pot-luck dinners are held 
to give students an opportunity for int¬ 
eraction outside the classroom. The 
next pot-luck will be held on Sunday, 
October 9th, at 5:30 p.m. in the Women's 
Building. Future dinners will be held 
on the first Sunday of each month and 
business meetings will be held monthly, 
during school hours. 

For the benefit of first year stud¬ 
ents there is a "big and little sibling" 
program which matches a first year stud¬ 
ent with a second or third year student 
who is willing to give advice, encourage¬ 
ment and consolation. 

WLC this year will be sponsoring a 
series of symposiums, to be held in the 
courtroom on week nights. The purpose 
of this program is to provide a forum 
for an interdisciplinary exchange of 
academic ideas on women's issues among 
the many graduate departments on campus. 
Each symposium will have a broad theme 
which will be examined from the various 
academic viewpoints. It is hoped that 
the symposium will provide an atmos¬ 
phere conducive to a reduction of the 
isolation between the various profession¬ 
al and graduate schools at Wash U. 


Legal assistance is made available 
to women inmates at the Missouri woman's 
minimum security correctional facility 
through the joint efforts of the Women's 
Law Caucus and the St. Louis University 
Law School. In this program students 
work on a small group basis in giving 
counselling and legal aid to the inmates. 
Monthly trips are made to the prison to 
meet with persons in need of such ser¬ 
vices . 

A series of luncheon speakers is planned 
for this semester. The speakers will 
mainly be women lawyers from the St. 
Louis area who will talk informally with 
students about their experiences as 
women attorneys. 

Other planned projects include 
fund raising and related work in support 
of passing the ERA in Missouri and 
improvement of library and campus secur¬ 
ity at night. 

Schedules of upcoming events will 
be posted on the Women’s Law Caucus 
bulletin board. Anyone desiring furth¬ 
er information or membership should 
leave a note in the Caucus mailbox (loc¬ 
ated where the student boxes used to be' 
or go by the office in Room 409. 
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TEACHER 

EVALUATIONS 


By 

E. Martin Davidoff 

Toward the end of each semester, 
*nts fill out a detailed evalua- 
of their instructors in each of 
courses. The results are tabu- 
l under the supervision of Dean 
iblat and turned over (after grades 
been given out) to Dean Foote, the 
e committee and the individual 
issors. This seems all well and 
But, why shouldn't students have 
is to this information in making 
■ decisions on what courses to take 
ith whom. Past SBA 1 s have con¬ 
ed the administration with this 
em and have not been satisfied, 
i time that action be taken to in¬ 
student access to all evaluations. 

First, I would suggest that the 
;r faculty committee be referred 
he SBA or the student reps to the 
ttee) the question of whether to 
students access to the evaluations 
icted by Dean Korenblat. This wilJ 
e that the faculty (the real pow- 
the law school) will consider the 
■. If the answer of the faculty ie 
the next step becomes obvious. 

;ba would collect its own evalua- 
i of instructors. Preferably, it 
l be identical to the evaluation 
leted by Dean Korenblat. SBA 
l have to expend funds for tabula- 
It seems, after a period of time 
the faculty, finding this duplica- 
of effort to be a waste of time 
toney, will yield to the student 
id. 

It is my opinion, however, that 
ie question of student access to 
lation reaches the faculty agenda, 
will vote to allow such access 
ley can't prevent our access to 
nformation if we really want it. 
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Footeprints.... from page 10 


Last year, the SBA was confronted with the 
claim that it consisted of a bunch of radicals, 
unrepresentative of the student body. As 
ridiculous as that claim was, an affirmance of 
t e student sentiment from the student organ¬ 
izational coordinating committee would make 
a further mockery of that claim and help con¬ 
solidate student power and effectiveness. 

Under SBA guidance a student organization 
coordinating committee should be set up (to meet 
only about once a month. One or two members of 
each student organization, fraternity, etc., 
would sit on this body. It would keep student 
groups apprised of what the others were doing, 
and it would act as a further voice on any 
Important student Issues. 


Footeprints in the Mudd will be a regularly 
appearing column In the Devil's Advocate, 
written by Mark Levison. 


Here are some changes around the 
school you may not have noticed: 

-A new Xerox coin-operated machine 

in Room 118. 

-The expansion of moot court to Room 

405, the move of the Women's Law Caucus 
to 409 and the DA has moved into 410 
with the High School Law Project. 

-The aging of the 9200 printing sys¬ 
tem (students have noticed that their 
1977 resumes are lighter than your 1976 
resumes... also more stray marks appear 
on the 1977 resumes). 

-The elmination of the hole in the 

Reception window at Room 309. 

-The absence of bridge games in the 

lounge. 

-The decrease in lotteried classes 

(due to the graduation of a large class 
last May). 
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ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICAN LAW SCHOOLS 

invites persons interested in positions in law 
teaching to register in its 

FACULTY APPOINTMENTS 
REGISTER 

and to attend the Association’s 

FACULTY RECRUITMENT 
CONFERENCE 


December 2-3, 1977 
at the 

Chase Park Plaza Hotel 
St. Louis, Missouri 


The registration fee is $30. For further informa¬ 
tion and registration forms, write the Associa¬ 
tion of American Law Schools, Suite 370, 1 
Dupont Circle, Washington, D.C. 20036. Infor¬ 
mation is also available at member law schools. 

Member Law Schools are Equal Opportunity 
Affirmative Action Employers 


SPORTS LOCKER 


J 


Approximately 1% years ago, 
SBA purchased sports equipment and 
placed it in an orange locker. An 
law student may obtain the combina 
to this locker and its location fr jj 
Nina Newman or Alice Gill in Roan 
It is imperative, however, that ea 
piece of equipment be signed out i 
the sign-out book and be promptly 
returned so that others may use it 
Lately, some have abused their fre 
access to this equipment. Everyon 
best interests will be served thro 
adherence to the guidelines for us 
the equipment. 


While on this matter, a caret 
for the equipment is needed. Such 
son is responsible for obtaining f 
from SBA for new equipment and mai 
taining the integrity of the honor 
check-out system. The time commit 
amounts to less than one hour week 
If interested contact Marty Davido 

An examination of the sports locker 
9/27/77 revealed that 1 baseball bat, 1 
ball and 1 soccer ball were missing from 
locker and not signed-out for in the sign 
book. Borrowers" of this equipment are 
to return it to the sports locker as soon 
possible. 


DA QUIZ 

The DA’s bi-monthly quiz question for 
this week is: 

Define the universe...and give 
three examples. 

Answers should be no more than fifty 
pages long and must be turned in to the 
DA office no later than 12 midnight. Sept 
ember 30, 1977. 

First prize will be the SBA typewrite 
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EN and the 
rt of LAW 


t's call it the "body" of law. 
a mind and a heart. In law 
the mind is emphasized, on the 
that hearts are non-justiciable. 

: is said that there is a Path of 
r, but upon this path the dead 
mded are summarily left behind. 
i , we learn, of trying too dili- 
to stay on the path. There are 
rhen, finding the bridge out,the 
ider construction, or under at- 
:om local politicos, we seek 
Shelter? Or just another 


Lke EST, studying law must be ex- 
red; it can't be explained. And, 
3T, we applaud the leader who 
cold water on the most sanguine 
in. If there is method in this, 
i suspiciously mystical method. 

iwyers are frequently called the 
:iests of a secular society. In' 
:he power of judges is hard to 
:and otherwise. But for law 
-S, the myth of the Guardian 
possessing the knowledge of the 
id ordering society accordingly, 

L of contradictions. The task 
student is to embrace those con: 
tions. 

t the threshhold, the student of 
5t's include professors in this, 
jh it takes them longer to real- 
) , is met with distinctions with' 
Eferences, naked possibilities 
stions (such as the doctrine of 
3d elaboration). Here's where 
nes in. We have before us an 
3e: what is the sound of a uni- 

1 mistake? Or, how clear is a 
aance? Or simply, what is the 
for a just result? On these we 
fit to ponder, glancing occasion- 
t a newspaper to see who is star 
i the world. 


RA. 

In March of 1977, the Champ Clark 
Chapter of Phi Alpha Delta Law Frater¬ 
nity International (PAD) was officially 
reactivated. After several years of 
inactivity, the fraternity's primary 
activities center upon rebuilding and 
expanding its programs. 

Officers of PAD are: Norman Steim- 
el. Justice; Marty Davidoff, Treasurer; 
Mark Clevenger, Clerk; and Dennis Abra¬ 
ham, Marshal. 

Chapter Justice Steimel said that 
there were a number of activities in 
the planning stage for this year. Some 
programs planned include films on vari¬ 
ous aspects of law, speakers from the 
local legal community, and several soc¬ 
ial functions. Among the possibilities 
mentioned is a repeat of last year's 
highly successful PAD pinball tourna¬ 
ment. 



In order to attract new members, 
the fraternity is emphasizing many ben¬ 
efits which current members say attract¬ 
ed them to PAD. According to Steimel, 
membership in PAD can benefit a student 
in two ways. First, there are several 
benefits which a member gets while still 
in law school. Among these are the PAD 
newsletter, student loans, faculty 
assistance, social activities, profes¬ 
sional educational programs, and friend¬ 
ship. Second, PAD offers its members 
a number of post-graduation benefits, 
including a nation-wide placement serv¬ 
ice, group insurance programs, a buying 
service, discounts, and a referral serv¬ 
ice through the use of the international 
PAD directory. 

The one-time $30 initiation fee 
includes lifetime membership to PAD, a 
subscription to the newsletter, The 
Reporter, and a listing in the PAD 
directory, the "Martindale-Hubbell" of 
the fraternity. 

For those interested in joining 
PAD, call Norman Steimel at 741-5982, or' 
Chapter Clerk Mark Clevenger at 962-5108, 
or leave a note in their mail boxes. 
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CRIMESTOPPERS TEXTBOOK 
(From 11/8/76 issue) 


CRimesTOpPERS Textbook 

ROOKIES ■■ (FIRST YEAR STUDEMTSyUEVER REACT COtT/i 

FRIGHT OR Dismay lOHEAJ C HLLBD 0/°OAJ /A/ 

C/./1SS/ RLcofiy .s keep youR cooe/ af tough 



The W KONG (riftY/ 


«gnc RIGHT WAY/ 


Tiie BElST wa ) 


chuck thot 


Chuck Thomas had been the DA 
cartoonist from its inception through 
his graduation last May. The DA is now 
in need of a person with artistic abil¬ 
ities to take his place. 
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STEGEMOELLER, OCKER 


WIN MOOT COURT 
COMPETITION 


ie annual Fall Moot Court Competition 
lington University School of Law was 
ted during the week of October 10-15, 

It is the largest such competition in 
iwest. Originally fifty-eight indi- 
3 entered the program this fall. Forty- 
lividuals (twenty-one teams) competed 
week’s competition. Everyone submit- 
niefs was ajudged to have met the re- 
3nts of the program. All of the twenty- 
ams received credit following the week— 
' > al arguments. Teams were judged 60% 

L arguments and 40% on submitted briefs, 
iterest in the program by alumni and 
*al community was greater this year 
ly other year. In previous years pro- 
? at the law school often served as 
in the preliminary rounds of competi- 
This year that was not necessary. 

?n circuit judges and twenty-two 
i from the local community conducted 
Iging in the preliminary rounds on Mon- 
1 Tuesday evening. Thirty-three judges 
l hand for Wednesday evening's Octa- 
Friday night the Missouri Court of 
i judged the semi-finals. Saturday 
j's final competition was judged by a 
lember panel consisting of: Federal 
it Judge John Nangle; Mr. Ralph Kennedy, 
member of the NLRB (who had written 
. key opinions on which the case was 
now in private practice in Washington, 
ind Mr. Charles Spoehrer, a prominent 
lis labor attorney. In total over one 
I and forty members of the kar partici- 
n the week-long event. 


The four teams reaching the Semi-Finals 
were: Becky Riddell and Karen Witte, Scott 

Helmholz and Ned Reilly, Sarah Stegomoeller 
and John Ocker, and Alan Mandel and Charles 
Reynolds. The finalists were the teams of 
Mandel/Reynolds and Stegemoeller/Ocker. The 
winners of the competition were Sarah Siege- 
moelier and John Ocker. Three of the four 
semi-finalist teams were comprised of third 
year students. The Best Brief Award went to 
Jay Beskin and Bruce Kaufman. The Best Oral- 
ist award was won by Alan Mandel. The re¬ 
gional competition will be conducted in 


Omaha, Nebraska November 3-5, 1977. 


DIMENSION 200i-A Phone Odessy 


On October 14, the new Dimension 
2000 system became operational. The new 
system uses a touchtone system rather than 
the familiar dial and hold buttons. The sys¬ 
tem is expected to greatly expand the range 
of features that the telephone can provide. 

It is interesting to note that the Law School 
has the largest subsytem in the entire Univer¬ 
sity system. Ellen Vagnino, School of Law 
contact perfeon, noted that thorough training 
will be difficult, and that the system is 
complex. But two training sessions were held 
in October, and it is hoped that all involved 
will be able to fully utilize the system. 
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KEY 

POLICY 

In a remarkable move today the Library 
announced its "Revised Key Policy:" 

"Keys to the Library are available to 
Washington University law students only. 
Students may check out keys at the Cir¬ 
culation Desk from opening until fifteen 
minutes before closing. 

"Keys circulate for a two week period. 
Students must present their law library 
card to receive a key. No keys will be 
issued on the basis of student*s signa¬ 
ture alone. 

"Beginning November 21, 1977, to accom¬ 
odate pre-exam studies, keys will be 
issued for overnight and weekend use 
only. Keys checked out Friday for week¬ 
end circulation will be due back Monday 
j at 11:00 a.m. Keys checked out over¬ 
night will be due at 11:00 a.m. the fol¬ 
lowing day. 

"Students returning keys late are sub¬ 
ject to a §1.00 a day fine. The maxi¬ 
mum fine levied is $20 per lending per¬ 
iod but if a key has not been returned 
within a month of the due date, the stu¬ 
dent will be fined a replacement fee for 
the library lock and key set." 

In a discussion with Pat Aldrich, Assistant 
Law Librarian, the DA learned that the deci¬ 
sion to implement the’overnight key'was made 
by the library staff and approved by Dean 
Foote. The library staff failed to solicit 
any student opinion in formulating this pol¬ 
icy. 

In a related matter the library will now 
open at 8:00 a.m. Monday through Friday 
rather than 7:00 a.m. The reduction in lib¬ 
rary hours was brought about by budgetary con¬ 
straints. In making this decision, the lib¬ 
rary again failed to obtain student input as 
well as failing to make any study of student 
library use patterns. (Some information on 
student's library use patterns could have 
obtained from the number counters on the turn- 
styles .} 


SBA report 

The SBA is here to serve the students. 
That in a nutshell is the goal of this year's 
SBA. The members of the SBA are readily 
accessible to the student body, and have 
further expanded this accessibility by allow¬ 
ing students-at-large to serve on heretofore 
solely SBA committees. Academic Affairs, 
Placement, Student Environment, Entertain¬ 
ment and Bookmart. These committees will 
set their own membership rules, but those 
with students-at-large will offer full vot¬ 
ing privileges. The SBA committees and 
their SBA members will be posted the week of 
October 23. Anyone interested in serving on 
one of these committees please see an SBA 
committee member. 

Student groups should note that funding 
allocation forms will be available Monday, 
October 23. The procedures for funding re¬ 
quests will be posted on the SBA board and 
classroom boards. 

And yes , there is another SBA party 
soon. SBA is having a Halloween party, 
Friday October 28, see the SBA board for de¬ 
tails. 

While the SBA is not the fountainhead of 
information and power,- we will attempt to 
serve and implement student concerns. Any 
concerns can be told to any SBA member, or 
placed in their mailbox. 

Don Kohl, 

SBA President 

turkey 

boogie 

The SBA plans a big bash to be held 
shortly before the Thanksgiving break. 
Students will find plenty to eat and drink 
and will be entertained by a live band. 

See the SBA board for the date and further 
details. Get down and Turkey Boogie! 
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Student Comments On 
Quarterly Change 


Washington University Law Quarterly 
s an advantage to those in the top 
allows them to join the staff by writ- 
te alone, rather than a Comment plus 

ent reactions to this policy change 
ely. The Devil’s Advocate found, in 
sampling, that majority sentiment op- 
e decision of the Quarterly editorial 

most common reaction was that it is 
ot valid to presume that writing com- 
accompanies high grades. Recent gradu- 
hard Krivitsky said, "Given the arbi- 
d capricious nature of law school 
nd the subsequent grading of them, 
the top 10% is hardly an accurate 
of intelligence, let alone writing 

If 

ilrd-year student Jay Ku pointed out 
rriting ability does not always correl- 
:h exam-taking ability. Just because 
►n's ability to take an exam is diff- 
this should not preclude them from 
to write a Comment. Their writing 
- is not necessarily good. The old 
was more fair in being open to all 
:s on an equal basis.” 

edition to the invalidity of grades as 
-ion of writing skills, students often 
i the elitism they saw in the Quarterly 
Several pointed out that many members 
)resent editorial board are not them- 
"loating in the top 10% cream. A third 
ident stated that, "It’s an elitist 
people who came up through the candi- 
;tem." In the same vein, one student 
3 the issue this way: "The adaptation 
policy is emblematic of the artifici- 
F prestige imposed by those who are so 
“ that they can’t make judgments about 
and intellect." 

7 graduate David Sosne suggested that 
y really want to develop a class sys- 
the law school, they should make peo- 
r different colored ties to class." 
acond-year Comment-writer stated, "I 
t's just another example of ’the rich 
her and the poor get poorer’." 
policy calls into question the very 
of the publication. If, indeed, there 
elitism than accuracy in the Quar- 
presumption, then it appears tjiat the 


quality of the publication is not the primary 
aim of the program. 

John Wallach, first-year, said, "the Quar¬ 
terly is supposed to be a legal literary jour- 
nal--it’s not there just to be kudos on a 
resume." 

The Quarterly policy does have its sup¬ 
porters. Several saw no manifest unfairness 
in the presumption. One first-year student 
stated that the policy "in no way imposes a 
further burden on the bottom 90%--they still 
have to write two pieces." 

Other reasons cited in support of the pre¬ 
sumption were that it encouraged academic ex¬ 
cellence, and that many other law reviews had 
similar screening procedures. It was felt that 
those in the top 10% shouldn’t be penalized 
for working harder first year, and that the 
publication has the right to discriminate. 

With none of the skepticism about exam 
grades of many upper-class students, one first- 
year student said: "It might be more invalid 
for students to be making final decisions about 
writing and editing abilities than to create a 
presumption that the professors' evaluations 
are a valid indication of quality." 

This overview of student thinking on the 
Quarterly's decision is presented in the hope 
of generating discussion and evaluation. You 
are invited to respond._ 


screening 

committee 


The screening committee selected by the 
Honor Council are: 

Ned Reilly 
Jodi Moses 
Joe DiPaula 
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SHELTON ON 
JLEGA L NILS TING 


As first year students know by new, 
the first year Legal Research and Writing 
sections have now been organized and sane 
of the classes are underway. All sections 
should be starting by the end of this month. 
Students always have a lot of questions 
about the program and we have asked Dean 
Shelton for some answers. (If we haven't 
asked the right questions, Dean Shelton 
will be available to answer your questions 
at an open forum Friday, November 18, 1977. 
Watch the Bulletin Board for more details.) 


DA ; How is the Legal Research and Writing 
(LR&W) organized? 

Shelton ; The course has two separate 
components: legal bibliography taught by 
Professor Reams and legal writing taught 
by the writing instructors. Legal bib is 
intended to introduce the student to the 
full range of resources available in the 
library and expose them to the primary 
tools needed to effectively gain access to 
those resources. It is sometimes difficult 


to relate the explanation of hew to use the 
various resources to their actual use without 


immediate experiences, but a diligent stu¬ 
dent will at least have some idea what to 
do when that real problem arises. The 
legal writing component is intended to 
introduce the student to legal writing; not 
to any legal writing form, but to the uni¬ 
versal elements of legal writing style: 
simplicity, precision and conciseness. We 
are using the in-house monorandum and the 
brief as the primary vehicles for this 
experience. Over the years, we have used 
a number of different forms but these have 
worked out well as original writing forms. 

The first year class is divided into twelve 
sections and are assigned to instructors. 

The instructors are selected by the faculty 
and are all local practitioners or law clerks 
who had excellent academic records and 
participated in either the Quarterly or 
Annual. It is expected that all students 


will culminate their experience with a brief. 
The number of drafts of the brief and the 
other writing assignments they do is mostly 
up to the individiual instructors. 


Q&i Can you explain the grading system? 
Shelton: I can try. Without going into the 
lengthy history of how.it was deriyed, the 
current system has five grades: High.Pass,., 
which is recorded on the transcript as both 
a HP and an 80, unless the student's * 
overall average exceeds 80 in which case onl- 
the HP is recorded; Pass, which is recorded 
on the transcript as a P unless the student' 
average is below 65, in which case both aP 
and a 65 is recorded; Fail, which is record¬ 
ed as both an F and a 55, but is only used 
if the student fails both components of the 
course; and incomplete which is used when¬ 
ever a student fails to satisfactorily com¬ 
plete one of the courses two components. 
This is the only course in the curriculun 
which all students are required to success¬ 
fully complete - other required courses 
simply need to be completed - and that is 
why the incomplete is used. This scheme 
was adopted in response to the wishes of 
both students and instructors but I doubt 
that their initial enthusiasm continues. 
Actually, we have had very few problems wit) 
the system. Perhaps that is because it is 
so incomprehensible. 


DA: Since there is a grade in both bib and 
writing, how is the final grade determined? 
Shelton: The final grade is determined by 
the writing instructors. They are given die 
students' grades in bib - the bulk of which 
are passes - and they take that grade into 
account in determining the final grade. Hi 
only guideline I have given them over the 
years is that if the student is on the bor¬ 
derline between two gradations, they should 
use the bib grade to tilt the scale. For 
example, if a student is on the edge be twee 
Pass and .High Pass, and the grade in bib is 
a High Pass, the student should receive a 
High Pass. I think this should happen onl} 
when the grade is truly on the borderline. 


DA: Doesn't that undermine the importance 
of legal bib? 

Shelton: I don't believe it should. I am 


afraid you are forcing me to get into the 
history of the program. Legal bibliography 
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3 be a required course for no credit, 
itside instructors were first used 
b writing course, it was a one credit, 
tester course. The Curriculum Ccmnit- 
Lt that more time was needed for first 
riting and created the two hour course. 
2 d in the bib component with the intent- 
developing a more coordinated research 
Lting experience. Our efforts at 
lation were not as successful as we 
Ded and we are now functioning with 
2 tty independent components. The 
anands placed on students by the 
j instructors are substantial and 
Ly could justify two credits standing 
While I do not believe it appropriate 
ze a relative weight on the two 
ants, I do believe the current use 
bib grade is appropriate and in no 
lermines the significance of one of 
st important courses law students 
ver take. 

this the best way to teach first 
agal writing? 

az_ There are other ways, some which 
ae better, but I am convinced that 
an excellent job teaching writing 
st year students given the resources 
ale for that task. You must under- 
that no law school I know of devotes 
i a proportion of its faculty resources 
ting instruction and still maintains 
/ely small first year classes. The 
ay we could significantly improve 
:st year writing program would be to 
LI time teachers, either regular 
{ or special faculty hired for that 
2 . The first year writing program 
Lng the current one was taught by 
ime faculty and was abandoned after 
its. Hiring full time people to 
legal writing would be very expensive; 
)ur own faculty, without adding new 
*ould cost us greatly in other curric- 
:eas. If financial resources were 
:ed and we were able to expand the 
:lass curriculum by several courses, 
our clinical staff, expand the ad- 
-ative staff to the level of other 
v of similar size, double the size of 
jrary, and cut back to an entering 
?f about 185 a year,then I think we 
also have full time personnel teach- 
our first year legal writing program, 
hen, I have serious questions about 
■ the costs of the trade-off would be 
he educational benefit. 


prison 
project 

Third year students: want court experience? 

The Missouri Women’s Prison Project needs 
third year students to help with divorces 
for inmates at Renz Farm (minimum security 
prison near Jefferson City). Most of the 
divorce papers have already been typed, so 
we simply need someone to go into court 
with them. The experience is good and your 
help is greatly needed. The Project is a 
cooperative effort of law students from 
Washington University and St. Louis Univ¬ 
ersity , supervised by the firm of Anderson, 
Everett, Sedey & VanAmburg. Both women 
and men are welcome. If you can help, 
contact Mina Gardner or Leslie Edwards. 


A Thousand Clowns 


Any intelligent woman can get through law 
school if she just doesn't pay attention 
to the men. 

Jones 

Rehnquist, Burger, and Douglas agreed in 
this opinion...but Douglas was sick. 

Vernon 


Is death a transaction entered into for 
profits 

Kilbourn 

If you think this stuff is difficult poor 
Brainerd Currie shot himself over it. 

Appleton 

One of the things I'm trying to teach you... 
well, teach you is too strong. 

M. Bernstein 
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EDITORIALS 

The SBA is to be applauded for its 
innovative policy of accepting non-elected 
student members on its committees. Many 
students have wanted to get involved in the 
past but were not comfortable with "running" 
for office. The SBA has remedied this prob¬ 
lem. It is now up to the student body to 
give their government support through par¬ 
ticipation on the committees, private sug¬ 
gestions to SBA members, and attendance at 
SBA and faculty meetings. 

Unfortunately the SBA has moved slowly 
in setting up procedures for admitting stu¬ 
dents to the bi-weekly faculty meetings. 

Under the rules approved last year, two per¬ 
manent speaking student members are to be 
appointed. Student members of the student- 
faculty committees also have a right to at¬ 
tend faculty meetings whenever a report from 
their committee is being considered. Furr 
thermore, three more non-speaking delegates-- 
different at each meeting—are to be appoint¬ 
ed. Therefore at every faculty meeting five 
to eleven students ought to be present. So 
far only the two temporarily appointed del¬ 
egates have attended. The SBA should now 
move rapidly to set up procedures for stu¬ 
dent attendance at faculty meetings. We 
gained this forum for student in-put last 
year, by November of this year we ought to 
start using it. 


THE DEVIL'S ADVOCATE 

Editorial Board: 

Mark Clevenger 
E. Martin Davidoff 
Mark Levison 
J. Allison Wolf 

Staff: 

Bruce Hunt 
Mark Kaufman 
Doug Pedersen 
Ned Reilly 
Cheryl Rose 
Les Szajkowski 
VuDuc Vuong 
Rick Wendy 

The Devil's Advocate is an 
independent student publication. 


The two recent decisions of the library 
staff (see article on page 2) demonstrate 
its total disregard and insensitivity towar- 
student opinion. 


In enacting the new overnight key p 0 ^ 
being implemented for the last four weeks J 
the semster, the library staff failed to se, 
iously consider the following alternatives; 


-unlocking the library doors, 
-putting the library doors on the 
building key, 

-retaining the two-week check-out syste 
-or opening the desk twenty-four hours 
a day for the four-week period. (This woiild 
cost only $1.20 per student, provide for fet 
ter security, provide greater service to tht 
students, and eliminate the administrative 
hassles caused by the key checkouts.) 


i 




The manner in which the decision was 
made to open the library at 8:00 a.m. rathe 
than 7:00 a.m. reconfirms our opinion that 
library staff is insensitive to students' 
needs. The savings realized by the decisio 
amounts to $1 per student per year. Is thi 
savings worth the inconvenience which the 
decision would cause many students? The li 
rary staff doesn't seem to card.. Their sel 
tion of hours to cut was entirely random... 
studies of student use of the library could 
have been made with minimal efforts, but v? 
not. 


Finally, if the library is so strappec 
for money, why doesn't it encourage law sti 
dents to apply for work-study subsidies? 
There seems to be a misconception that lav 
students are not eligible for work-study h 
According to Ben Sandler, Washington Unive 
ty Director of Financial Aids, law student 
are definitely eligible for work-study fun 
both under Federal and University guidelln 
(It is true that work-study funds are limi 
and that the University has elected to all 
cate the bulk of such funds for support of 
undergraduates.) 


§ 


We urge the SBA and the student body 
voice their ob jections now I Let your view 
be known to the Deans, the Library staff 
and the Faculty. Some students may be sui 
prised to find many of them in favor of a 
change to a system allowing more studentt j 
dom in the library. 


it 




: 




Note : The SBA began setting up procedure! 

fnr student attendance at faculty meeting 
its October 27th meeting. Mark Levison a J 
Jay Yudien were chosen as the permanent i |r 
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700TEPRINTS 
IN THE 
MUDD 

--by Mark Levison 

festerday it happened. I got that low- 
, stuck in a discount department store 
s again. You know the feeling. Standing 
Lne waiting for one elusive, rat-haired, 
’hewing employee to go out of her way to 
' you buy something. But then I usually 
write it off as the type of treatment one 
uts in a discount joint. 

rhe trouble is yesterday I didn’t go to a 
:>unt joint. I was in Mudd all day. 
lany of us spend more hours here than at 
iiomes. It’s too bad that we have to put 
ith employees who exhibit a sub-Target 
ity in dealing with the student body. We 
begun to accept this demeaning treatment 
11 part of law school hazing. I don’t 
we should accept it and I don’t think 
it should be part of the law school. 

We’re each paying this institution close 
12,000. We are the customers, they are 
employees. Our $12,000 ought to buy us 
than discount service. I’m tired of feel¬ 
like I'm supposed to apologize to library 
oyees for asking them to check out a book, 
tired of being looked upon as a disturber 
he peace because one of them has to get 
pf his chair. 

Dealing with some of the administrative 
is like going to a matinee showing of Dr. 

]. 1 and Mr. Hyde. Most of the time they 
helpful, but one has to be on guard for an 
gnant brush-off. The SBA has made repeated 
ests of the Administrative Assistant to get 
pck in the Pit so that the students might 
a vague idea of when they ought to start 
lor class (not that anybody will have 
ered to synchronize the classroom clocks), 
first request was made in January or Febru- 
pf last year. It was made repeatedly 
ugh the spring, summer, and into the fall, 
ng this period the administration made a 
timate attempt to improve the building en- 
nment. They put up bigger bulletin boards, 

| little painting, and ordered more improve¬ 
rs. Yet they have not bothered to do the 
le thing that the students requested. The 
time an official SBA request for the clock 
aade we got an extremely curt "You’re just 
g to have to wait." Has it been long 
gh now? 


In the past the atmosphere in 201 was also 
unpredictable. Hopefully the days are gone 
when the SBA, the D.A., or whatever group, 
would have to pick straws to see who would be 
the unfortunate who had to brave the belliger¬ 
ency of 201. The people in that office work 
hard in the interest of the student body. 

They receive little if any praise. Further¬ 
more it seems to me that recently there has 
been an effort to make 201 a more pleasant 
place, and I think it has worked. Neverthe¬ 
less, there are still many student complaints 
about 201, and those complaints center around 
its erratic hours. 

Why can't lunches be staggered so 201 is 
always open? If that is asking too much why 
can't they close--and open--at a regular time? 
The given answer is that they must get out the 
teacher’s mail and sometimes it takes longer, 
so they go to lunch later. Why should the stu¬ 
dents be slighted so that the professors can 
get their mail a few minutes earlier? It 
really doesn’t make any sense. Professors are 
often heard grumbling about 201 but they don't 
need to do it too loudly--they have keys. When 
it's closed the inconvenience is not theirs-- 
its ours. 

If neither of the previously mentioned sug¬ 
gestions meet with approval then the adminis¬ 
tration ought to pay a student to sit in 201 
when it would otherwise be closed. If the $3 
a day is too outrageous a sum for the admin¬ 
istration to spend on the student body, then 
perhaps the students, through the SBA or volun- 
teerism, can help the university out. 

These are not the biggest problems of our 
law school. I am quite reluctant to complain 
about these "lesser issues," and in turn make 
myself persona non grata among people that I 
deal with every day. But these are genuine 
student problems influencing their everyday 
lives. Many students feel powerless to influ¬ 
ence the bureaucracy and the D.A. is perhaps 
the best forum to express their concerns. And 
in reflection, perhaps these "lesser" problems 
are only symptomatic of the over-all attitude 
that students are transients or migrant workers, 
to be ignored whenever possible. 

A word of disclaimer. Some students are 
quite content with the services here. Further¬ 
more, dealing with some students is not an easy 
task. I have often seen seemingly unreasonable 
requests made of law school employees. Never¬ 
theless, the majority of the student body 
does not make unreasonable requests, and the 
majority of the student body deserves to be 
treated in a reasonable way. 

continued on next page 
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In summary—lest my rhetoric get in the way 
of my argument—let's work out a way to keep 
201 open all day, let's have a clock in the Pit 
and some respect from the law school employees, 
and finally let's make it clear to the law 
school staff that we will be treated as intel¬ 
lectual adult customers--not voiceless visitors 


Footeprints in the Mudd is a regularly 
appearing column. 

Fascinating 

Ducks 

Reasonable & Prudent First Year Students' 
Journal 

Who Am I? 

The only exercise I get is lifting small 
weights 

The only sight I see is concrete 
The only space I occupy is 4' by 4' 

I must listen to the same voices week 
after week after week. 

Am I a criminal in jail? 

Am I a tunnel builder? 

Am I a mole? 

No No No? 

I'm a first year student. 

ISSUE: Is the laying of hands on the giant 
zucchini sufficient consideration to bind a 
contract, and in case of breach, does the 
injured party have a duty to mitigate by 
eating the aforementioned zucchini? 

Lexis Simulation fcr the Day: 

(Reams or Legal Bib) 10/15 (boredom or ennui) 
ANSWER—235 CASES 

During Torts class, a student was com¬ 
pelled to hold herself up to public ridicule 
by admitting that her hometown was St. Louis. 
The horror was then compounded when she was 
forced to plead the plaintiff's case in St. 
Louis v. Chicago. The professor later justi¬ 
fied this outrage to the exposed victim by 
replying: "Anyone who comes from St. Louis 

should have to bear the burden!" (Is that a 
conclusive presumption?) 

Note to professor Kelly—Beige cord, gets a 
5, dark blue gets an 8, extra points for 
coordinating shirt, tie and socks. 


Hypo: If you buy a 5 yr. roof and it leaks 

after 2 years, should you 

a) buy a thirsty dog 

b) take swimming lessons 

e) buy scotch tape & cardboard 
d) sue the bastard! 

Suggested seminars for spring 1978: 

SNUFF 202--An overview of general sex crimes 
with an emphasis on porno and mayhem; methods 
and techniques. 12 wk. seminar, 12 guest lec¬ 
turers. Prerequisites—S-M 119 and a desire 
to die for art. 

Contributions are now being solicited for the 
Ronnie Zagnora defense league. Please send 
offerings to Doug Pedersen . . . "Who loves 
you, baby?" 

Publishing to date by first-year students: 

3 letters to Dear Abby, one hint to Heloise, 
and one editorial in The Tattler. 

Mystery Couple—They met in law school. They 
shared an interest in criminal law. They 
formed a lasting friendship. Together they 
worked and strived for achievement. Who is 
this mystery couple? 

[LaFave 6 Scott] 

Uniform Commercial Code 

Written by Scholars revered and old 

If I could do fair market values in my head 

I wouldn't be in law; I'd have been premed. 


Of all God's creatures, no other species 
has been as completely misunderstood, insidi¬ 
ously hated and systematically ostracized as 
the soon-to-become-extinct* law professor 
(Socraticus Bulschiticus). 

In the old days, people migh^have ruth¬ 
lessly and indiscriminately victimized wolves, 
but now they are protected and nurtured, and 
in many cases, even loved (and that's not just 
for their fur, of course). Lions, and tigers, 
and bears, though often misunderstood and 
hated, are always held in awe for their 
strength as well as their noble beauty. 


'“Hope fully 


MUDDY WATERS.... 

... even crocodiles 
shed tears... 














Even walruses--who admittedly would never 
in the Miss Universe Contest—are cherished 
s a "cute" if somewhat clumsy breed. But has 
ny species ever been features in a full- 
sngth movie, just to depict their sadism? 
f course not. 

And has anyone, anywhere, ever organized a 
be-nice-to-a-law-teacher" week the way they 
rganize and raise funds for innumerable "wolf 
3lks," and "big cat countries"? Again, of 
Diirse not. Not even mothers-in-law fare so 
adly. 

I have always felt sorry for those poor cre- 
tures (the law teachers, I mean) but I never 
athered enough courage to walk up to one of 
hem in the muddy corridors and put my arm 
round his/her shoulder, just to show my sym- 
athy. Somehow, they always look either hope- 
essly constipated or viciously grumpy as 
hough they don't get to chew on a student soon, 
hey will go berserk. And, no sir, I wouldn't 
ant to be their snack, even if they would 
ove it so much! 

Finally, at the recent beer bash thrown by 
ur servants, the SBA, I got that chance-in-a- 
ifetime to approach one of those ferocious 
reatures: the biggest one of them all, in 

Fact; 'SADO MEANY himself, without getting 
nunched into pieces. Meany was sitting in a 
corner, and rarity of rarity, sobbing silently. 

I approached him cautiously, uncertain 
whether to believe my eyes. But "He" is for 
real; the constipation and grumpiness are all 
;one. Here remains only a poor creature in 
iistress. 

--"Hello, Mr. Meany Sir, may I ask what's 
*ating you?" 

—"I can't take it any longer--you see, 
?verybody hates us law professors." 

—"Well, we may all be afraid of you guys, 
?ut I swear we don't hate you." I tried my 
>est to be diplomatic about the whole thing. 

—"That's real nice of you to say, canard. 
Jut we know the truth. Dogs run away from us, 
children scream when they dream about us at 
light, and we dread the day Lou Harris decides 
-o poll our popularity. Why, we may even 
ank lower than dog catchers and congressmen." 

—"I am sure that's just a dreadful mis- 
mderstanding. Sir. I know you guys try your 
jest"—still in my most diplomatic vein. 

—"You're really the first one to say that, 
*ou know--what did you say your name is again? 
'ut it is so very true. I'll give you an 
'xample: Two years ago, I didn't give my stu- 
lents any practice problem or trial test at 
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1 all during the semester; they accused me then 
of planning to kill them by surprise with the 
finals. So last year, I gave them a trial 
test every two weeks, 3 hours each, exactly as 
if it were a final exam, so they can get plenty 
of practice, and do you know what I ended up 
with? The reputation of being the meanest 
* * s’: s’: w ho wears the hell out of the students 
during the semester and then clobbers them 
all with a coup de grace at the end." 

--"Gee, Mr. Meany, we never realized your 
good intentions." I said remorsefully, begin¬ 
ning to get swayed myself by the impeccably 
Socratic Logic (!). 

--"And you know what bugs me even more? 
Nobody believes that us law teachers have any 
compassion at all. My God, just because we 
accidentally chew out a couple of students a 
day, and occasionally we give students night¬ 
mares so they can stay up and study (all for 
their own good!) they all think that we must 
also be children haters and wife beaters as 
well." 

--"Gee, are you guys wife beaters too?" 

I asked, incredulous. 

—"Not all of us are, thank God. Some are 
husband beaters, as a matter of fact. But 
you know what? Deep down, we all are decent, 
sensitive human beans. We care for mankind a 
great deal. Three years ago, we even contri¬ 
buted ten dollars to the United Way of St. 
Louis, and 5 years ago, we supported the erec¬ 
tion of a statue and a flagpole in honor of 
Dr. Tom Dooley." 

--"Wow, what a compassionate bunch of peo¬ 
ple." I was now feeling quite sympathetic 
towards the poor creatures. "I guess there 
must be 2 sides to every coin ..." 

--"You speak the truth there, young man. 
Even the meanest, most wretched characters in 
history still receive some compassion. Why 
then does nobody believe that law professors 
have feeling too?" 

--"I do, I do." feeling like a softie my¬ 
self. 

—"Thank you. Thank you. You see, Nero 
used to cry like a baby when he ordered the 
burning of Rome; George III had misty eyes when 
he received tax from the American colonies; 
Marie Antoinette never ate cake, so that the 
people could have it; Hitler was moved speech¬ 
less by the gas ovens; Richard Nixon could kick 
. himself in the shinbone for Watergate and then 
cried his eyeballs out when he was finally 
kicked from the White House; ..." 

—"Yes, yes, . . . Even crocodiles shed 
tears . * I mumbled, trying desperately to 

rise to the occasion. 
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PROFESSOR 
I NTERVI EW.1 

ml chad 
fjreen field 


Mike Greenfield is Professor of Law here 
at Washington University. He is thirty-three 
years old, married, has two children, and 
lives in Clayton. His present teaching and 
research areas are Contracts, Consumer Pro¬ 
tection, and Debtor-Creditor Relations. 

DA In your various roles and responsibili¬ 
ties as a law professor, what brings you the 
most satisfaction? And, for that matter, is 
there anything which is particularly low in 
satisfaction yield? 

MMG The most satisfying part of my job is 
teaching, without any question. The most 
unrewarding part of the job is administrative 
work that members of the faculty have to do, 
specifically committee work, also faculty 
meetings. 

JDA Could you tell me a little bit about when 
and why you chose to enter into your profes¬ 
sion . 

MMG I never had a life-long desire to be a 
lawyer. I wound up going to law school to 
put off the decision of what to do with my 
life, and it also turned out to be a conveni¬ 
ent decision because at the time that I was 
faced with the decision, many people my age 
were journeying long distances, specifically 
in an easterly direction. 

DA A far-easterly direction. . . 

MMG Very far in an easterly direction, 
and not for vacation purposes. 

DA You went to law school in Texas, is 
that right? 

MMG Right, the University of Texas, in Aus¬ 
tin. And as I was absorbing what was going 
on and looking around me, it struck me that 
I might enjoy doing what I saw my teachers 
doing. The attractiveness of that continued 
,to grow, and I moved more in the direction of 
'wanting to do that rather than practicing. 

DA Was this a decision that you began to 
make while you were in law school? 


MMG Yes, definitely. It probably was occur¬ 
ring throughout my second year. I clerked 
for a law firm in Chicago after my second 
year and came back to law school convinced 
that I wanted to teach. 

DA. Turning to another subject, are you sat¬ 
isfied with the grading system? Is it cor¬ 
rect that professors seem to be split on the 
various issues surrounding reform in the 
grading system? 

J4MQ I've heard many people say that there 
ought to be a change in the grading system. 
Unfortunately, just about everyone has a dif¬ 
ferent idea about what the change ought to be, 
and I'm not sure that we can arrive at a 
consensus as to how to improve the existing 
system. I find the existing system unfor¬ 
tunate in one respect, and perhaps only one 
respect—and that is that the majority of the 
students in my opinion are performing at an 
entirely satisfactory level, and yet the 
median grade tends to be very close to the 
grade that indicates unsatisfactory perfor¬ 
mance. 

DA I think that this is exactly what most 
concerns most of the students in the law 
school. 

MMG It seems to me that it would be better 
for there to be more of a spread between that 
probationary grade and the median grade. On 
the other hand I've heard people dissatisfied 
with the fifty-five to ninety spread. That 
doesn't bother me at all, especially since 
it's such an unusual system of grading that 
anyone who looks at grades from this school 
has to say "what?"—and then gets an explana¬ 
tion of the entire grading system, rather than 
seeing a "number" which may strike the person 
as favorable or unfavorable. Our system, on 
the other hand, presents him with a number 
that is likely to be so unfavorable that he 
has to inquire further. 

DA By the way, how do you manage to get 
your grades out so early each semester? And 
is it fair for students to have to wait so 
long for so many of their other grades? 

MMG I suppose to be able to get them out 
that quickly it must be a pretty clear indi¬ 
cation that I'm excessively compulsive in at 
least one way. I have the ability I guess 
to anchor my (blank) to a chair until that 
particular task is done. It's important for 
me to get it done both because I think that 
students ought to have their grades as soon 
as possible, but also because it's a way that 
I can feel confident that I'm applying a 
consistent standard to the papers I'm read¬ 
ing—whereas if it's stretched out over a 






longer period of time, then, for me, I'm 
not as confident that I will be giving the 
same statement the same number of points on 
day thirty as on day one. Others may very 
well be able to do that better than I. 
j)A _ The Law Quarterly instituted a change 
in their selection policy this year, and now 
automatically invite the top 10% of the 
first year class to participate. What do 
you think of it? 

MMG Before I respond to that I guess I have 
to disclose that when I was in law school 
there was a similar 10% selection process, so 
I'm sure that affects my view of the change 
that the fuarterly has instituted. 

Jfc- Is it fair to assume that you reaped 
the benefits of that policy? 

MMG _ . . . (modest silence) . . . The change 
here is not just a change, but it's a change 
back to what existed several years ago. 
Probably for all but a few years of the 
Quarterly's existence selection has been 
primarily on the basis of grades. I think 
that that method of selection has something 
to be said for it. Probably the least attrac¬ 
tive aspect of it is that it may tend to ex¬ 
clude people who are very capable, though 
their grades don't show it, from participat¬ 
ing in the fuarterly. But a competition sys¬ 
tem for some spots tends to deal with that 
problem. On the positive side, it probably 
serves to enhance the prestige of the jour¬ 
nal, both internally and externally, and 
perhaps thereby tend to attract to participa¬ 
tion in the Quarterly those students who can 
contribute most to it. 

Why do you think so many students are 
dissatisfied with law school? Or do you dis¬ 
agree with that assessment? 

MMG ih, it's probably an accurate statement, 
but I'm not at all sure why. 

DA Are student attitudes in this regard 
much different than when you were in law 
school? 

MMG No, and that's what makes it so diffi¬ 
cult to answer; the attitudes are probably 
very similar. At a point in time in which 
nearly every course was taught by the Socratic 
method, I would suspect that students would 
be very bored with that approach to learning 
and teaching, if not to the subject matter of 
what they were learning. But now that the 
purely Operatic approach to teaching is less 
widespread than it was, I'm not sure why 
students would have the same reactions now 
towards the latter stages of their legal edu¬ 
cation. It may be that this is fairly common 
to most kinds of extended post-graduate edu¬ 
cation and that most people who have gone to 
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school continuously from age five are getting 
very tired of going to school. 

DA In regard to teaching your first year 
class, is there a method to how you call upon 
students? ... By the way, I've been paid 
off to dig into this. 

1 MMG The payoff was obviously to the wrong 
person. 

]JA Can you articulate a "pedagogical philos¬ 
ophy" in any summary kind of a way? 

MMG I believe in the saying that's been said 
so often that it's trite: that a task of law 
school is to get students to think like 
i lawyers. To bring this result about I use 
the Socratic approach, in which, by asking 
questions I hope to get the students to ar- 
| rive at a better understanding of the problem 
that we're considering. Also critical skills 
for a lawyer to have are the abilities to 
read a case and understand the significance 
of the case, the reach of a case, and, as 
part of the reach of that case, also its 
limitations. The Socratic approach, I think, 
is ideally suited for that. The lecture ap¬ 
proach seems very ill-suited, and the "ques- 
tion-and-answer"—insofar as that's different 
from the Socratic--focusing less on the 
intricacies of the case, is not as well- 
suited. 

DA What's the value in class of sticking 
with a student who is obviously unprepared? 

MMG Though it may appear to the students 
in a class that the student who is responding 
is obviously unprepared, it's not obvious to 
me that the student is unprepared--if it 
were obvious to me that the student were un¬ 
prepared, I wouldn’t stick with him. So the 
question to me then has to be. Why stick with 
a student who obviously is having difficulty 
responding to the question? I continue the 
dialogue with the student who obviously is 
having difficulty in an attempt to help the 
student resolve that difficulty. Hopefully 
by thinking about the problem and hopefully 
by my asking questions that come at the prob¬ 
lem from different ways,--since the way 
first selected is obviously proving not 
fruitful--the student will gain some insight 
into the problem. But I most definitely am 
not sticking with a student whom I believed 
to be unprepared out of a desire to embarrass, 
punish, or humiliate the person. Indeed, if 
the student is not prepared, I much prefer 
that the student tell me that, so that we can 
move forward in the class with someone else. 

DA By the way, many students are curious as 
to why you don't have an attendance policy, 
or why, unlike some of the other professors, 
you don't penalize students who might tell 
you that they're unprepared? 


continued on next page 
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Greenfield interview continued from p. 11 

MMG I've had a mandatory attendance policy 
at some times in the past in upper-level 
courses in the sense of having attendance, 
or the lack of attendance, affect the final 
grade. I didn't feel very comfortable with 
that approach, and so I have not followed it 
for the last three or four years. In first 
year courses, especially teaching contracts 
in the first semester, I haven't found that 
attendance is a problem at all, so I've never 
thought seriously about doing it in the first 
year course. 

DA By the way, would you like to use this 
interview to give any advice--i.e. , hints,-- 
to your first year students? And how are 
they doing? 

MMG The students are doing fine. But I 
think that anyone who's interested in secret 
advice is going to have to find some way to 
induce me to have a beer or two more than I 

should. - -—- 

DA^ One final law school question: Is the 
rule of Hadley v. Baxendale really one rule 
or two? I still worry about this . . . 

(after no response) . . . Should I just write 
"no response" to that? 

MMG Well, I take it that the question 
doesn't really call for an answer . . . But 
in what I conceive to be the best tradition 
of law school teaching, does it make any 
difference whether it's one rule or two? . . . 
(after long silence) . . . That's what 
happens when you ask a law teacher a question. 
HA I just realized that ... Is the devel¬ 
opment of Consumer Protection Law moving in 
the general direction that you feel it ought 
to be moving? 

MMG I think that we're seeing a development 
of another sub-body of the law of contracts, 
just as we've seen developments for such 
things as labor law, anti-trust, and insur¬ 
ance—just to name three. We're seeing the 
development of a specialized body to deal 
with consumer transactions. I think that 
that's desirable, because the consumer trans¬ 
action is different in nature, or at least 
very different in context, from the commer¬ 
cial transaction; Another way in which this 
has been put is that perhaps we're now in a 
movement towards the recognition of another 
category of persons, in addition to infants, 
drunks, and the mentally infirm, who have a 
diminished power to enter contracts—or, if 
not a diminished power to enter contracts, 
who at least will receive special protection 
in the enforcement or interpretation of their 
contracts. 


symposium 

A symposium sponsored by the Women's Law 
Caucus entitled "Our Bodies--Are They Really 
Ours?" will be held in the Moot Court Room on 
Wednesday, November 2nd at 7:00 o'clock p.m. 

A six-member panel will discuss the issues of 
abortion, sterilization and sterilization 
abuse, and women in the health care profes¬ 
sions. Part of the program will be devoted to 
discussion of questions from the audience. 
Following the symposium there will be a social 
hour with refreshments. 

Panelists are Pat Tobin, an instructor in 
the Department of Education and Training at 
Barnes Hospital; Julie Scheel, an instructor 
in Barnes' Department of Dietetics; Kayla 
Vaughn, a graduate of the Washington Univer¬ 
sity Law School who works for MoPIRG; Shelly 
Shapiro, a third year law student; Sara Pearl- 
man, a Ph.D. candidate in counselling who will 
be teaching a course in human sexuality next 
semester; and Kathy Birk, a Washington Univer¬ 
sity undergraduate who organized last year's 
women and health conference. 

This is the first of a series of symposi¬ 
ums being sponsored by the Women's Law Caucus 
this year. Any suggestions for future topics 
and/or speakers are welcome. 


DEVIL’S 
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LAW SCHOOL OR 
BOMB SHELTER? 

by 

Mark B. Clevenger 

A frequently asked question upon first 
gazing upon the concrete pile in which our 
classes are held is, "When will they finish 
construction?" Unfortunately, dear readers, 
the answer is that it is done. No substan¬ 
tive changes are contemplated (such as cover¬ 
ing the vast grey expanses) at any time in 
the foreseeable future. According to Dean 
Foote, the only changes to be made are the 
replacement of the furniture in the big 
lounge (in red upholstery) and possibly some 
more color to be added to the walls. 

For many years, the 1920's until 1971, 
the law school was located in January Hall, 
far across campus, and conveniently located 
near the Quad and Holmes lounge. It was de¬ 
cided that room was needed to expand, so a 
national design contest was held to choose 
the architect and design for a new building. 
Schnebli Anselevicius Montgomery, Architects, 
won the competition, and construction began. 
The allegedly completed product was dedicated 
on April 22, 1972. The Honorable Earl Warren, 
Chief Justice, Retired, spoke at the dedica¬ 
tion. 

The building was financed from a fund 
provided by Seeley G. Mudd. Dr. Mudd, a 
graduate of Harvard Medical School, also made 
large grants to Harvard and several other 
schools, including the University of Southern 
California, where he was Dean of the school 
of Medicine. The new and spacious library was 
aided by a substantial gift from Eugene A. 
and Adlyne Freund, whose pictures now hang on 
the wall by the main stairway in the library. 

A 1.1 million dollar grant was also received 
from the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare. 


CORRECTION: 

- T n t- TT o Grade Data article in the last 

issue we indicated that Ms. Appleton failed 
3 people in family law in the Spring of 
1977. It was brought to our attention by 
Ms. Appleton that she failed 5 persons in 
that course. 


MUDD ARCHITECT 


IS SUED 


The law school has filed a $32 million 
lawsuit against the architect who designed 
the Mudd Law Building for fraud and misrep¬ 
resentation. Some of the allegations spec¬ 
ified in the petition were: 

1) The building leaks during rainstorms. 

Even to get into the building students must 
virtually swim over large water puddles that 
form at the entrances to the building from 
the parking lots. Many students have com¬ 
plained of waterlogged shoes and socks--one 
short law student nearly drowned in a'fuddle." 

2) Flushing a toilet within the structure 
produces a resounding noise not dissimilar 
to an earthquake, disrupting students study¬ 
ing in surrounding areas and creating embar¬ 
rassment to those using the facilities. 

3) Gray industrial carpeting and drab cement 
walls create a depressing atmosphere which 
has directly caused several attempted suicides 

4) Classrooms have been constructed without 
windows, severely hampering students' oppor¬ 
tunities to daydream. 

5) Ventilating fans in the large classrooms 
often produce a hurricane effect, giving 
students colds, messing their hair, and 
dishelving notes and books. 

The architect contends that he was not 
informed that Mudd was to function as a law 
school, and that he was instructed to design 
a bomb shelter for the University. Oral 
arguments are set for June 1. 


(Mudd Architect is Sued was originally printed 
in the April 1, 1976 edition of the DA.) 
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Bakke Issue Neutered 


News Item 

Mr. Alan Bakke, of Berkeley, California, 
announced today that he was "taking matters 
into his own hands" to insure his admission 
to the University of California Medical School 
next fall. Mr. Bakke stated that he had made 
arrangements to undergo sex-change surgery, 
and that he would also change his name to 
"Ms. Helena Bakke-Ramirez-Wong-Sun-Jones." 

Said Mr. Bakke: "If it got Renee Richards _ 
into Forest Hills, it’ll get me into 
medical school.” 

Chief Justice Burger, on learning of Mr. 
Bakke's decision, stated that not only would 
Mr. Bakke's issues before the Court become 
moot, but also that Mr. Bakke probably would 
have no issue whatsoever. 

In a related case, suits have been 
filed against the NBA, the NFL, and the 
National and American Leagues to require that 
they set up minority admissions programs for 
white males. 


MEN & 

MASCULINITY 

The Fourth National Conference on Men and 
Masculinity will be held in St. Louis, Mis¬ 
souri, at Washington University November 24- 
27, 1977. 

Over 400 men and women from across the 
country are expected to attend the four-day 
series of workshops/playshops. 

Topics will include Fathering, Sexuality, 
the Equal Rights Amendment, Consciousness 
Raising, and Sex Role Stereotyping. Anyone 
wishing to do a workshop/playshop or to sug¬ 
gest a topic, should contact the planning 
group at the address below. 

The Conference, titled CREATING A MOVEMENT 
FOR CHANGE, is open to the public, and includes 
a Thanksgiving banquet, entertainment, and 
other special events. 

For information on registration and costs, 
please write: Conference on Men, Box 4500, 

6515 Wydown Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 63105; or 
call, 314/862-1022. 


E.R.A. 


St. Louis ERA Coalition is sponsoring a play 
at Loretto-Hilton, Saturday Nov. 19th at 
8:00 p.m. "Lou Ann Hampton--Laverty Ober- 
lander"--a broadway show is the presentation. 
It is a benefit performance costing $10 per 
person, which includes a champagne reception 
with the cast and a tour of stage and facili¬ 
ties. For ticket information leave a note 
for Leslie Edwards in her mailbox. 


ERA—What's Happening in St. Louis? 

The Equal Rights Amendment has been 
introduced in the Missouri legislature every 
year since 1972; it has been voted on over 
half of those times. The House tended to 
pass the bill and the Senate to defeat it, 
the latest vote (1977) being 22-12. 

If that's as discouraging to you as it 
is to me there is something we can do about 
it. 

A group known as the St. Louis ERA Coali¬ 
tion, composed generally of labor union 
women, college students, attorneys, public 
relations advisers and other professionals, 
is spearheading the action. The Coalition is 
focusing on two main targets: 1) January 
1978, influencing and educating the present 
legislators to the merits of the ERA, and, 2) 
Elections, fall 1978, replacing the "no" 
votes in the legislature. 

How can you get i nvolved? 

The organizing branch of the Coalition 
is setting up a series of house parties in 
each Senate district. The purpose of these 
gatherings is to bring together persons in¬ 
terested in working for the ERA to determine 
what needs to be done and coordinating efforts 
to see that it gets done. (If interested 
leave a note for Leslie Edwards) 

In addition the Coalition is sending rep¬ 
resentatives to each of the township/ward 
monthly meetings throughout city and county. 
These groups are the grass-roots of the politi¬ 
cal parties and much influential endorsing of 
candidates and programs goes on here. You 
might like to attend a few of these meetings 
in your area and voice support for the passage 
of the ERA. 

A.D. Ling 
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aba notes 

ABA Notes 

ABA Supports Decriminalization of Marijuana 

While stressing that the use of marijuana 
was not being approved, the ABA testified be¬ 
fore Congress that there should be no law 
against simple possession and use of the sub¬ 
stance. The ABA noted that the $600 million 
spent on marijuana control yearly could be 
put to better use. Several reasons were of¬ 
fered for this stand. First, there is appar¬ 
ently little deterrent value to the present 
laws, according to a study done in Oregon 
after a decriminalization move in that state. 
Use did not appreciably increase after decrim¬ 
inalization. Second, fair and impartial law 
enforcement was deemed virtually impossible, 
because of the large number of users involved. 
Education as to the harmful effects of the 
substance was cited as a more effective and 
appropriate means of control. 

LSAT Biased against Blacks 

An article in "Learning and the Law," 
an ABA publication, noted that the scores of 
black LSAT testers nationally averaged about 
100 points lower than whites across time. In 
a report by Dorothy Clark, University of Mary¬ 
land, it was.said that the LSAT is a test 
that is geared to those who can play "sophis¬ 
ticated abstract intellectual games." Cul¬ 
tural backgrounds were cited as playing a 
major role in the failure of blacks to match 
their white counterparts on the test. Those 
who do well are those who come from a largely 
white, upper-middle-class family. "In other 
words," says Ms. Clark, "the LSAT is cultur¬ 
ally biased. A verdict appears to have been 
rendered in advance, before the tester has 
opened the test." 

Crime Victim Compensation 

The American Bar Association is a strong 
supporter of compensation for victims of 
crime. In renewing its support for aid, first 
endorsed in 1967, the ABA Criminal Justice 
Section’s Committee on Victims called for 
aid for the crime victim, surviving spouse or 
other dependent if the victim dies, and for 
losses sustained by persons assisting in the 
apprehension of suspected criminals or by 
persons attempting to prevent crimes. There 
is legislation before Congress, H.R.3686, 
which would provide the needed compensation. 


Bar Admissions 

It was reported by the ABA that bar , 
missions in 1976 reached an all-time high 
There were 35,741 people admitted in 49 
states, the District of Columbia, Guan, 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands (resul 
from Florida are not included). 

William H. Morris, director of the N 
tional Conference of Bar Examiners, pre¬ 
dicted that 1977 bar admissions, would be 
another record. 

One interesting figure reported was 
total of 790 admissions by diploma. Miss 
sippi, Montana, South Dakota and West Vii 
ginia automatically admit graduates of si 
schools to the bar. Wisconsin admits stf 
law school and Marquette graduates autonu 
cally. 

About 28%, or 14,148, applicants ta) 
the 1976 examinations failed. This, lib 
number of admissions was an increase. 

The five states that admitted the 1. 
est number are (in order) California, Nei 
York, Illinois, Texas, and Pennsylvania. 
Eleven states and territories showed a d> 
cline in admissions. 


D A QUIZ 


The DA's bi-monthly quiz questioi 
for this week is: 

If God is omnipotent and omnipre 
why can’t he give himself a surprise 
day party? 

If he is omnipotent he ought to 
able to do it but if he is omnipresen 
ought to be able to find out about it 
114 Mens Mudd 2d (stall 1977), 

Answers should be no more than i 
pages long and must be turned In to t 
DA office no later than 12 midnight, 
30, 1977. 

First prize will be the SBA type 
and a spare tire from a model A Ford 
ated from the law school parking lot. 
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NITI5I) STATES ex rrl. Gerald MAYO 
v. 

SATAN AND HIS STAFF. 

(Disc. No. 5357. 

United Stales District Court, 

W. D. Pennsylvania. 

Dec. 3. 1971. 

r «IeraI Civil Procedure ©=>2734 

Plaintiff would not be granted leave 
J proceed in forma pauperis in civil 
ights action against Satan and his 
ervants, who allegedly placed deliberate 
bstacles in plaintiff's path and caused 
is downfall, in view of questions of 
ersonal jurisdiction over defendant, 
ropriety of class action, and plaintiff’s 
lilure to include instructions for direc- 
ons as to service of process. Fed.Rules 
iv.Proc. rule 23, 28 U.S.C.A.; 18 U.S. 
■A. § 241; 28 U.S.C.A. § 1343; 42 U. 
C.A. § 1983. 

Civil rights action against Satan 
nd his servants who allegedly placed de- 
berate obstacles in plaintiff’s path and 
aused his downfall, wherein plaintiff 
rayed for leave to proceed in forma 
auperis. The District Court, Weber, 
„ held that plaintiff would not be 
ranted leave to proceed in forma pau- 
eris who in view of questions of per- 
onal jurisdiction over defendant, pro- 
riety of class action, and plaintiff’s 
ailure to include instructions for direc- 
ions as to service of. process. 

Prayer denied. 


WEBER, District Judge. 

Plaintiff, alleging jurisdiction under 
18 U.S.C. § 241, 28 U.S.C. § 1343, and 42 
U.S.C. § 1983 prays for leave to file a 
complaint for violation of his civil rights 

in forma pauperis. He alleges that Sa¬ 
tan has on numerous occasions caused 
plaintiff misery and unwarranted 
threats, against the will of plaintiff, 
that Satan has placed deliberate obsta¬ 
cles in his path and has caused plain¬ 
tiff’s downfall. 

Plaintiff alleges that by reason of 
these acts Satan has deprived him of his 
constitutional rights. 

We feel that the application to file 
and proceed in forma pauperis must be 
denied. Even if plaintiff’s complaint re¬ 
veals a prima facie recital of the in¬ 
fringement of the civil rights of a citi¬ 
zen of the United States, the Court has 
serious doubts that the complaint reveals 
a cause of action upon which relief wn 
be granted by the court. We question 
whether plaintiff may obtain personal 
jurisdiction over the defendant in this 
judicial district. The complaint contains 
no allegation of residence in this dis¬ 
trict. While the official reports disclose 
no case where this defendant has ap¬ 
peared as defendant there is an unoffi¬ 
cial account of a trial in New Hamp¬ 
shire where this defendant filed an ac¬ 
tion of mortgage foreclosure as plain¬ 
tiff. The defendant in that action was 


represented by the preeminent advocate 
of that day, and raised the defense that 
the plaintiff was a foreign prince with 
no standing to sue in an American 
Court. This defense was overcome by 
overwhelming evidence to the contrary. 
Whether or not this would raise an es¬ 
toppel in the present case we are unable 
to determine at this time. 

If such action were to be allowed we 
would also face the question of whether 
it may be maintained as a class action. 
It appears to meet the requirements of 
Fed.R. of Civ.P. 23 that the class is so 
numerous that joinder of all members is 
impracticable, there are questions of law 
and fact common to the class, and the 
claims of the representative party is 
typical of the claims of the class. We 
cannot now determine if the reoresenta- 

tive party will fairly protect the inter¬ 
ests of the class. 

We note that the plaintiff has failed 
to include with his complaint the re¬ 
quired form of instructions for the 
United States Marshal for directions as 
to service of process. 

For the foregoing reasons we must 
exercise our discretion to refuse the 
prayer of plaintiff to proceed in fonna 
pauperis. 

It is ordered that the complaint be 
given a miscellaneous docket number and 
leave to proceed in forma pauperis be 
denied. 


shines dimly 


lights out 


Last week, LIGHTS OUT, the lata .school 
I.M. football team sailed to an easy defeat 
before a near capacity crowd composed of 
Connie Hagger and her little sister. 

LIGHTS OUT, previously 2-1, spotted 
their opponents from the dental school, MAR¬ 
GINAL RIDGE, 20 points in the first half- 
just to make the game more interesting. De¬ 
spite the final 0-26 score, LIGHTS OUT actual¬ 
ly won. The LIGHTS OUT intimidators, Jay 
Phelan, Andy "the Macedonian Madman" Miofsky, 
and Dan O’Donnell made the opponents wish 
they were back competing in undergraduate 
ball, as more than one of the denture floss 
dudes were carried from the field. 

MARGINAL RIDGE revealed themselves to be 
hyper-sensitive r.nd got all huffy merely be¬ 
cause free safety Mark "Sox" Levison missed 
the flag and tackled their quarterback. Re- 
latiora wore I'ownMll from there. Co-captain 
0D summarized his feeling about the game in 
his memorable gasp, "Call me an ambulance!" 


The LIGHTS OUT offense was impressive 
with QB Ross Bricker throwing almost as many 
passes to offensive ends Scott David and 
Steve "sky" Turley as he threw to the defen¬ 
sive secondary. The LIGHTS OUT defense also 
played memorably with Bob "the anchovy" Ar- 
covio, Wayne Struble, and Irv Shappell, al¬ 
ways right behind the receivers. 

All in all the lose was the fault of 
co-captain Don "Mr. Humble" Kohl, who got his 
fields mixed up and inadvertently showed up 
at the Mizzou home coming instead of at the 
LIGHTS OUT dimming. Kohl plans on showing the 
videotape replay this tuesday. He will lec¬ 
ture on what he would have done and how he 
would have won the game if he had just gotten 
the fields straight. 

Despite the loss to the undefeated MAR¬ 
GINAL RIDGE, the only previous score against 
our law school team occured on a disputed call 
when the defense thought the halftime whistle 
had blown. The team still has a shot for the 
playoffs, so come and see LIGHTS OUT’s last 
flicker, this Saturday, Nov. 5, at 2:45. 
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BAR REVIEW 

—by Ned Reilly 


Houlihan’s (first in series) 

This week, your reviewer traveled out 
into the wilds of St. Louis County in search 
.of Houlihan's establishment, a small tavern 
located in West Roads Shopping Center, off 
of Manchester Road. 

Unfortunately, the night chosen for the 
foray was Friday. Consequently, the assembled 
multitudes congregating there resembled a 
cross between the bar scene in "Star Wars" 
and the queue outside the placement office 
during interviews by Bryan, Cave et al. It 
was impossible to spill a beer in there with¬ 
out ruining someone's three-piece blue pin¬ 
stripe. Young lawyer-types from as far away 
as the hinterlands of Illinois had come to 
bask and wallow in the morass. Everyone there 
looked and acted as if they were trying out 
for Redford's role in "The Great Gatsby." 

The bar itself is decorated in early '70s 
boutique, with a touch or twot of Toulouse- 
Lautrec art prints and some unusual photo¬ 
graphs. Your reviewer's favorite among the 
latter was a tastefully done photo of a P-51 
Mustang fighter plane, hanging in (and straf¬ 
ing) one of the booths. (If you're waiting 
for a pun about "getting bombed," forget it. 

If you really want humor, go read your resume.) 

In general, though, Houlihan's isn't a 
bad place to visit. The atmosphere, as I 
have noted, is essentially up-and-coming 
young West-Countian. This is definitely not 
the place for a long philosophical symposium 
on the nature of the universe over a few beers. 
Get out your "Topsiders," your tweed sports- 
coat and a nice turtleneck, or come in directly 
from an interview or clinical, and be prepared 
to play young sophisticate if you plan an 
evening here. It would be a nice place to 
take your folks when they're visiting in town, 
to show them you've "made it." 

Tippler's Tip: try the Michelob on tap-- 
the beer's not especially good, but if 
you've always wanted to drink out of a flower 
vase, this is it. 


Faculty 
Committees 1977-78 


ADMISSIONS 

Philip Shelton, chairman 

Sam Liberman 

Dale Swihart 

CURRICULUM 

Jules Gerard, chairman 

David Becker 

Michael Greenfield 

FINANCIAL 

AID 

Philip Shelton, chairman 
Arno Becht 

Neil Bernstein 

GRADUATE 

STUDY 

Gray Dorsey, chairman 

Gary Boren 

Daniel Mandelker 

LIBRARY 

Frank Miller, chairman 

Arno Becht 

Ronald Carlson, 2nd sem 
Bernard Reams 

LONG RANGE 
PLANNING 

Gray Dorsey, chairman 

Susan Appleton 

Gary Boren 

Robert Dixon 

PERSONNEL }' 

j- 

i 

f 

Merton Bernstein, chairman 
Patrick Kelly 

Daniel Mandelker 

F. Hodge O'Neal 

PETITIONS 

William Jones, chairman 
Charles Haworth, 2nd sem 
Marilyn Ireland 

Reed Johnston, 1st sem 
Peter Mutharika 

David Newburger 

RULES 

Susan Appleton, chairman 
William Jones 

Philip Shelton 

STUDENT 

RELATIONS 

Sam Liberman, chairman 

D. Bruce LaPierre 

Philip Shelton 

ADVISOR, 

MOOT COURT 

Ronald Carlson, 1st sem 
Charles Haworth, 2nd sem 

ADVISOR, QUART. 

Jules Gerard 


ADVISOR, URBAN d. Bruce LaPierre 
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A RESUME 
WE FOUND 


Ed A. Piloschitt Permanent Address: 

1*842 1/4 Wydown 2 Main St. Apt. 14 
3t. Louis, Mo. Baja, California 
367-7470 Disconnected 

Personal: 

Birthdate: 2/31/51 (Age: 24) 

Height: Fear of. 

Marital Status: Available 
Militarv Status: No, thanks, 
areer Objective: Seek prestigious position 
with top law firm, with high pay, and 
no responsibility. Wish to work 
towards early retirement (within 5 
years) with pension. Desire to apply 
my expertise in areas of drugs, sex, 
alcohol, and sleeping in pursuit of 
such a position, 
ducat ion: 

Washington University School of Law—J.D. 
expected May, 1976. 

Honors: Order of Fioc; Book Award for 

Legal Ethics. 

Activities: Budweiser tour (2 years); 
Cardinal opener (3 years). 

University of Lima, Peru--B.S. 1973 
Major: Music (with a Minor in drag 

racing) 

Honors: Dictator for a Day, 1970; 

Best Dressed American, 1971; Golden 
Toro Award, 1972. 
mployment: 

Summer, 1975: Apprentice garbageman for 
City of St. Louis, Mo. 

Summer, 1974: Caddy at miniature golf 
course. Key West, Fla. 

Summer, 1973: Owned and operated a 
small business named, "Thick Subs, 

Cold Soda." 

Summer, 1972: Clinical fellow. Masters 
and Johnson Clinic, St. Louis, Mo. 
Winter, 1971: Target-Missile Testing 
Division, McDonnell-Douglas, St. 

Louis, Mo. 

Summer, 1971: Elastic Stretcher--Missis- 
sippi Brasseirre Co., N.Y., N.Y. 
Playground Supervisor--Battersea Fark, 
Manchester, England—responsible for 
inflating basketballs and stopping 
fights. 

1960-1973: Odd jobs, Lima Girls School, 

Havana, Cuba. 


Poetry Series: 

OUT OF THE CLOSET AND INTO PRINT I 

With the dubious gems printed below, 
the DA initiates a series of student poetry. 
Anything which can pass the lofty artistic 
standards of the editorial staff will be 
printed. Both frivolous and serious works 
are welcomed, on subjects above and beyond, 
as well as below, the law. Names may be 
withheld to protect shy artists from acclaim. 

Works should be delivered to the DA 
office--410 on the Red concourse--or to the 
DA box in Room 201, 


There once was a woman named Marne, 
Who had absolutely no shame; 

"While loving my friend 
I changed the sequence again— 

I conquered, I saw, then I came." 


There once was a lover named Rex 
Who knew very little of sex. 

He thought that his bites 
Gave orgasmic delights, 

So he spent his nights chewing on necks. 
Submitted by a WULS alumni 


References and writing samples furnished on 
»e quest. 
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DEVIL'S 

ADVOCATE 

November 17, 1977 


DOT COURT 
TEAMS 
KEAWARDS 


The Washington University Moot Court 
is successfully represented the school 
n this year at the Moot Court Regional 
'etition in Omaha, Nebraska. Creighton 
'ersity School of Law played host to 
event with a total of eight law schools 
'esented. The law schools participat- 
were: Creighton University, St. Louis 
'ersity. University of Kansas, Univer- 
of Missouri-Columbia, University of 
ouri-Kansas City, University of 
■aska, Washburn University and Washing- 
University. Each school was allowed 
nter two teams in the competition, 
of the schools elected to bring only 
team resulting in a total of fourteen 
is seeking to win the right to repre- 
the region at the national competi- 
The format of the competition con¬ 
ed of three rounds of preliminary 
ing which reduced the field to eight 
s. From the quarter-final stage the 
etition was strictly head to head, 
three-judge panel presiding over the 
list competition was composed of: a 
aska Supreme Court Justice, a judge 
he Eighth Circuit Court of Appeals, 
a prominent Omaha trial lawyer. 
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FOOTE MEETS WITH DA 


discusses changes 


On November 7 DA Editors Clevenger, 
Hunt and Levison met with Dean Foote In 
regard to recent criticisms aired in the 
law school newspaper. Characterising 
some of the DA complaints as quite reas¬ 
onable, he put blame on himself for the 
unilateral change in library policies, 
admitted it was a mistake, and pledged to 
work more closely with the student body 
in the future. Furthermore, he informed 
the Editors that the new one-day-only key 
policy v;ould be rescinded and the two-week 
check-out system would remain in effect. 

The Dean agreed to have a clock 
installed in the "pit", and to make sure 
that 201 would close and open at a def¬ 
inite and dependable time. Foote added 
that he was always available to receive 
a student's grievance if any student felt 
he or she had been treated harshly or 
unfairly by a member of the law school 
establishment. 

When queried about teacher evaluations 
and grade reform the Dean responded that 
nothing was being done at the present 
time and that the ball was in the hands 
of the SBA. Foote did, however, note that 
the grade reform issue seemed to be "ripe." 








S BA REPORT 

The SBA has completed two major admin¬ 
istrative tasks; allocation of funds and 
selection of the student-faculty commit¬ 
tee reps, (see articles in the D.A.). 

Funds were allocated in a 3-hour mara¬ 
thon SBA meeting, and those funds are 
available for distribution. Groups re¬ 
ceiving those funds must submit a written 
request to John Sullivan, SBA Treasurer, 
for all or part of the total allocation. 

It should be noted that these groups are 
required to report back to the SBA at the 
end of the year, and any funds not used 
for the purposes allocated are to be 
returned. 

The student-faculty committee mem¬ 
bers will be posted on the SBA board. 

Those students who have a grievance in a 
particular area may speak to students on 
the committee relating to that area. 

Another item of student concern deals 
with student attendance at faculty meet¬ 
ings. Two students, Mark Levison andAJay 
Yudien, have been selected as permanent 
student representatives to the faculty 
meetings, and their reports will be posted 
on the SBA board. There are also 3 
"floating" student members who are al¬ 
lowed to attend each meeting. These stu¬ 
dents vary with each meeting. They are 
to be chosen by the SBA Academic Affairs 
Committee and details of the selection 
process will be posted on the SBA board. 

To those of you who may have for¬ 
gotten, or never known, students are to 
reshelve the reporters after using them. 
The library is experiencing ext reme bud¬ 
get difficulties and cannot currently 
afford more than the 100 hours of shelvers 
already working (including weekends). 

Those students who were upset with 
the change in library hours can rest easy. 
The Library Committee, with student input, 
will now decide what hours are to be cur¬ 
tailed. The hours were curtailed before 
because an employee quit, and her early 
morning shift was not replaced due to a 
perceived lack of use in the morning and 
the aforementioned budgetary problems. 
Decisions such as these, and the library 
key ruling, which affect all students, 
are to be made with student representa¬ 
tion as a necessary and required aspect 
of administrative choices, not a voice 
to be consulted or not. 


Students should note the n ew boo 
mart hours, where books can be bough ^ 
sold. Again, any complaints or studg^ 
concerns should be voiced to an SBA ^ 
member, or preferably written out. 1 
is making a concerted effort to meet 
student needs but we need your input 
fulfill those needs. 

Don Kohl, SBA President 


_ 
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The administration of the law school 
is complex and great pressures are placed 
on those in positions of responsibility 
by students, faculty, budgetary constraints, 
the legal profession and others among the 
staff. 

As a general rule the law school staff 
consists of persons who have the goal of 
improving the law school as an educational 
environment. Derogatory generalizations 
made in a column in the last issue of the 
DA seemed both unfair and to demonstrate 
great insensitivity. No one is perfect, 
but on the whole, the straff does a good 
job. Over my 2-1/2 years here I have ob¬ 
served great improvement in the administra¬ 
tion of the law school and a more favorable 
attitude between staff and students. 

In an effort to obtain a fair view of 
the staff, I thought it would be appropri¬ 
ate to inform our readers of the type and 
magnitude of the work they performed. This 
article centers upon Mrs. Alice Gill and 
her operations conducted through Room 201. 

Mrs. Gill has been with the law school 
since 1969 and is responsible for a myriad 
of functions which center about Room 201. 

The 201 staff consists of Mrs. Gill and 
Mrs. Nina Newman-Bryans. 

One of the things 201 does is act as a 
liaison between the law school and the 
Legal Writing and Graduate Tax instructors. 

These instructors are all part-time and not 
officed at the law school. This responsi¬ 
bility consists of duplication and distri¬ 
bution of handouts, posting of assign¬ 
ments, scheduling of rooms and collection 
of assignments for these instructors as 
well as assisting them with problems and/ 
or needs. 

This semester, for' the first time, all 
locker assignments were made out of room 
201. Dean Shelton asked 201 to assume this 
responsibility in mid-August. Mrs. Gill 
sees room for improvement in the system and 
expects to implement some specific changes 
next year. All upperclass students would 
agree, I believe, that locker assignments 
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women's 
law 

caucus 
news 

IC:i^ 

W.L.C. : International Women's Year 
Convention 

Tara Levy will represent Wash U Law 
School at the U.S. International Women's 
Year Convention in Houston on November 
18-21. The purpose of International 
Women's Year is to promote equality. 
Resolutions adopted by the convention 
will be sent to Congress. Congress ap¬ 
propriated five million dollars for the 
series of state and national conventions. 
This is the first time tax dollars have 
been used for feminist issues. 

One of the main purposes of sending 
representatives from university campuses 
to the convention is to provide those cam¬ 
puses with a first-hand report on the pro¬ 
ceedings of the convention. On her return, 
Tara will speak on "What Happened in Hous¬ 
ton" in Mudd Hall, Tues., Nov. 29, at 
00 p.m. 

SBA is funding the transportation and 
registration expense of sending Tara as 
the Law School's representative. The 
majority of SBA members who voted for 
this appropriation are to be congratulated 
for showing their support of feminist 
issues in this way. This decision by SBA 
is especially significant in view of the 
fact that Washington University, unlike 
most universities, is funding no represen¬ 
tatives to the convention. The Wash U Stu¬ 
dent Union Assembly voted against this use 
of student funds. SU did, however, vote to 
use Student Life funds to send two reporters 
to cover the convention, but then actually 
allocated no money for this purpose. 


WLC: Symposium Report 

The first WLC symposium, entitled "Ch 
Bodies—Are They Really Ours?" was held 
Mudd Court Room on November 2. Three re^ 
search papers were presented, followed bf 
a panel discussion of six panel members. 

Pat Tobin and Julie Scheel, instruc- 
tors at Barnes Hospital, discussed a 
study they did last year of women and he* 
care management. One of the goals of th* 
study was to see if women in management 
positions felt that their training needs 
were being met at their institutions and 
if not, how these needs could be met. 0 

the 146 women surveyed they found that a 
majority felt that their skills did need 
improvement; most were currently meeting 
these needs through independent effort ai 
indicated a desire for training sessions 
various management fields. Pat and JulL 
will be teaching a course at Maryville 
College this summer which will be aimed ; 
upgrading the skills indicated by the slu 

Although women comprise 75% of the healt 
care professionals, only 10% of those ar( 
in management positions. 

Shelly Shapiro, a third, year law stu 
dent, discussed her research of a legal 
issue in the abortion decision. The bas 
premise of her paper is that informed coi 
sent rules should apply to pregnancy as \ 
as other courses of medical treatment. a 
would mean that doctors should explain tl 
alternative courses of treatment availab! 

! for pregnancy, including abortion, and tl i= 
risks involved in each one. The major b^ 
rier to this approach is that the courts 
have only very recently accepted the idef 
that child birth could be anything other 
than a benefit to a mother. 

Kayla Vaughn, a graduate of Wash. U. 
Law School, spoke about her research intc 
sterilization abuse. She cited cases and 
studies showing that federal funds have 
been used in many instances in the past t 
sterilize indigent and minority women wit 
out their informed consent. She explaine 
how HEW regulations have allowed this to 
happen. 
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.’her panelists were Kathy Birk and 
J earlman, who discussed the papers 
died. All panelists answered ques- 
from the audience. 

lis is the first of a series of sym- 
te to be sponsored by the WLC. The 
: ymposium will be held during the 
few weeks of next semester. Anyone 
ght have suggestions for topics of 
; sion or papers to be presented are 
to contact the WLC. 


s from WLC Potluck Meeting 

rhe SECURITY COMMITTEE will be drafting 
tter to the chancellor this week, ask- 
for increased lighting in the south 
ing lot. 

WLC has a GRIEVANCE COMMITTEE for stu- 
complairip about coercive advances by 
Ity members. The purpose of the com- 
ee is to provide someone for students 
alk to if they do encounter this prob¬ 
and also to compile statistics con¬ 
ing the frequency of such advances, 
complaint will be kept confidential if 
student so desires. Contact people are 
Snyder and Vicki Heckel. 
rhe 1978 WOMEN IN THE LAW CONFERENCE 
be held in Atlanta in March. This is 
tional conference which brings together 
n from all areas of the legal profes- 
. Last year's conference was held in 
i5on, WLC received funding to send 
representative to the conference. The 
p will probably want to send more 
one representative and will be raising 
s for this purpose soon. 

rfLC plans to sponsor a CONFERENCE ON 
ED WOMEN next semester. It will deal 
physically, sexually and emotionally 
=d women and will be aimed at increas- 
the understanding of the professionals 
para-professionals who are faced with 
phenomenon in their work. Volunteers 
needed to help with the,organization 
nis conference. Anyone interested in 
ing on this are urged to contact Beth 
2t. 


learned 
hand 
andthe 

SUPREMES 

Quotes 

Wisdom too often never comes, and so one 
ought not to reject it merely because it 
comes late. 

Frankfurter 


It is more important that the applicable 
rule of law be settled than that it be 
settled right. 

Brandeis 


The law is what the Supreme Court says it 
is. 

Hughes 

There is no surer way to misread any doc¬ 
ument than to read it literally. 

Hand 


Such statements, like the claims of cam¬ 
paign managers before elections, are rather 
designed to allay suspicion which would at¬ 
tend their absence than to be understood as 
having any relation to objective truth. 


Hand. 





ALL IS WELL 


IN 


MUDDVILLE 


It was a bleak and dreary day, last 
November 9th. , The wind was gusting and a 
chilling drizzle had fallen over the area. 
But the soccer field adjacent to the Law 
School was brimming with excitement as 
two dozen semi-frozen bodies congregated 
for the opening kick-off of the Muddville 
classic, the football championship of 
the Law School. 

The game was a challenge of cham¬ 
pions. Lights Out, which entered the 
contest sporting a highly unimpressive 
2-3-1 record in intramural play (but 
claiming a reasonable defense for all 
losses), was the early odds-on favorite. 
Known for its violent and highly explo¬ 
sive temper. Lights Out provided conclu¬ 
sive evidence during the regular season 
that a criminal element DOES exist in 
the game. Despite its lack of victories. 
Lights Out obtained unanimous decisions 
in all its battles. Its offense was 
truly "offensive," with blockers thirst¬ 
ing for human blood and ever arxi.ous to 
find turned backs eager to be clipped. 

The defense was malicious, often tack¬ 
ling first and pulling flags later. To¬ 
gether, they may not have won many 
games, but they inflicted serious bodily 
injury right up to the final seconds of 
the game. After all, winning isn't every¬ 
thing, is it Vince? 

The challenger, a champion of "Big 
Talk," was a no-name team put together 
by Mike "Shot My Mouth Off Once Too Many 
Times" Postar. Postar arrived at the 
scene with fourteen unable-bodied quasi¬ 
athletes divided equally into a seven 
man no-name offense and a seven man no¬ 
name defense (shades of Buonicotti). 

Earlier in the week, while certain 
members of Lights Out were frequenting 
their home away from home, the Rath¬ 
skeller, they were confronted by Postar 
(a close relation to Howard Cosell), who 
accused Lights Out of "bigheadedness." 

He also claimed that he knew of a team 
that could blow their doors off the 
field. Well, Lights Out, known for its 
"Put Up Or Shut Up" defense, quickly 
accepted the challenge and as an added 
incentive wagered an evening of drinks 
for the victor. 


Postar quietly assembled his No-N; f 
forces. Together they practiced vigoi 
ously during the few days before the \ | 
They ran wind sprints when it was win> 
they hit blocking dummies (who prefer ! 
remain anonymous), they even recruit© 
surprise quarterback whom they felt wI 
lead them to certain victory. Their ; 
spirits were high and the team was re 
Soon, the word was out that No-Name w 
give Lights Out all it could handle. 

The intensity of the contest was 
apparent from the outset. The feelin 
was best summed up by Lights Out’s vi 
ious blocking destroyer, the "Macedon 
Madman," who said, "I knew this had t 
be a real important game when Coach K 
spent 35^ to call long distance all t 
way to Granite City and lure me out o 
, retirement for the game." Don Kohl, 
earlier in the season was voted "Play 
Most Likely to Receive a Head Injury, 
commented, "Well, Miofsky won this ye 
"George Atkinson Sportsmanlike Conduc 
Award," so I felt the cost of a phone 
was justified in order to beef-up our 
offense. Know what I mean? Groovy!" 

The stage was set for a fierce ba 
1 tie to begin. No-Name won the coin t 
(which was the closest they came to v - 
tory the rest of the day) and electedJ 
receive. From their first play of sc^ 
mage their quarterback miraculously f fi 
a receiver downfield and No-Name was 
- the board. The subsequent point-afte 
attempt failed. After that Lights Ou 
turned on the juice. Quickly, they 
struck back with a touchdown pass frc 
Irv "The Arm" Shapell to Scott "I’m 
Always Open" David on a simple slant t 
pattern that was successful all day. 
Shapell, who fired more arieL bullets 
than Postar had excuses, utilized the 
pass reception talents of David, Bob 
"The Giant Articulate and Amazingly 
Fleet-footed Anchovie" Arcovio, "Sky 
King" Turley and the downfield blocki£ 
of Chet "Hit 'Em Hard" Hickox, as LigS 
Out mounted its best effort of the ye’ 
and rang up five touchdowns. 

The offensive backfield of Miofsky 
who was fed raw meat before the game, 
and John "No Fever" Niles (the master 
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the leg whip) easily handled the mild 
ensive rush of "Easy Ed" Furr (when 
remembered which way to run). 

The key to the game was the Lights 
defense which consistently bottled 
No-Name in its own end. Led by Dan 
d You See That Great Play I Made" 
onnell, they stopped each offensive 
ge and intercepted four passes. Free 
cheap safety Will "Wheels" Crump 
erved, "They completed more passes to 
■ secondary than to their own receiv- 
." The closest No-Name came to scor- 
after the first quarter was on a 
:s attempt to Speedy Jim Hanlon which 
deflected by "Sox" Levinson. The 
ifty Lights Out defender came from no- 
re (which is where he must have been 
■ing most of the season when he was 
ting burned on a regular basis) to 
;e the play. Also, the defensive 
int line, led by left crasher Rich 
io Slow" Cooper (whose off-speed 
hes confused the offensive blockers), 
ned numerous sacks of the quarterback, 
(ever, the other crasher, "King" Kohl 
strong opposition from blocking-back 
•er "The Artful Dodger" Lerner, whose 
•treat and regroup" prevent offense 
ntinto a holding pattern and left Kohl 
ighing all day. 

As darkness settled over the field, 
[hts Out came away with an impressive 
-6 rout and the Muddville championship. 
! victory celebration had to wait till 
ither day as the tem<i members, known 
'emost for their scholastic ability 
L their "love for the law," returned 
their legal studies after the game. 


lors Galore 

With its devastating victory in the 
ldville Classic Lights Out added yet 
)ther laurel to its name, that of the 
t School Football Championship. Last 
•ing, Lights Out, playing under the 
ie of Well Hung Jury, clawed out a come'- 
)m-behind victory in the last inning 
linst Doug Muck's Mudd Factor for the 
’st-Year Team Softball Championship, 
s loss is reportedly the reason behind 


the mysterious disappearance of the Mudd 
Factor's star-gazing first baseman, "Mac" 
Makower. Disturbed by the second place 
finish in a two team tournament, "Mac" 
reportedly teleported himself to the 
Michigan Law School Library via the Lexis 
terminal to reseek his karma and has not 
been heard from since. 


FACULTY 

MEETING 

At the November 2 faculty meeting, it 
was agreed that there would be no change 
in the faculty personnel priorities. It 
had been suggested that one of the three 
faculty openings be automatically allo¬ 
cated to another full time clinical profes¬ 
sor. This suggestion was overwhelmingly 
rejected. 

The decision, however, does not pre¬ 
clude the hiring of a professor who would 
devote part of his time to clinical studies. 

The faculty is now in the process of 
considering new appointments. 

Students Jay Yudien and Mark Levison 
attended the meeting. 

Mark Levison 


The DA regrets not crediting Mark Kaufman 
with conducting the interview with Prof. 
Michael Greenfield. Future editions of the 
DA will contain additional faculty interviews 
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PLACEMENT 

This year’s SBA has formed a Placement 
Committee to generate student input in the 
placement process. The committee seeks 
to assist both permanent and summer job¬ 
hunters by: 

♦ assessing the career objectives of 
WULS Students 

. establishing and reinforcing ties 
with individuals and organizations 
which can help students find employ¬ 
ment 

- increasing awareness of career alter¬ 
natives 

. improving communication between the 
Placement Office and the student body. 

MEETING WITH DEAN KORENBLAT 

As a starting point, the committee met 
with Steve Korenblat, who spends more than 
50% of his time directing the Placement 
Office. The committee found that the of¬ 
fice is in a period of growth and change 
and that Dean Korenblat seems receptive 
to student opinion on the direction the 
office should take. Although Korenblat 
operates on certain assumptions about what 
WULS students need and want in the way of 
jobs and job hunting based on his discus¬ 
sions with various students, he lacks a 
formalized basis for these assumptions. 

PLACEMENT SURVEY 

To get a more reliable idea of student 
needs, the Placement Committee will dis¬ 
tribute a comprehensive questionnaire in 
the near future. Information to be sought 
includes an evaluation of the performance 
of the Placement Office, suggestions re¬ 
garding desirable policy directions and 
changes, and indications of individual 
career goals. A high response rate is es¬ 
sential if the questionnaire is to provide 
meaningful direction to Korenblat and the 
committee. 

RESOURCES AVAILABLE 

The committee discovered an unex¬ 
pected wealth of resources in the Placement 
Office. In addition to the general infor¬ 
mation contained in its text, the Placement 
Handbook (available in Room 319) has par¬ 
ticularly valuable lists of available re¬ 


sources in its Appendices. The Alumni 
Advisor Project is undergoing a revitalii 
tion, and Dean Korenblat is, of course, 
available to give personal assistance. 


HELP WANTED 

Students who have compiled any sort 
directories or lists of helpful individu 
and organizations, or who have any infor 
mation that may be of assistance to othe 
students are encouraged to make their kn 
ledge available through the Placement Co 
mittee. Interested persons are welcome 
to work with or join the committee by co 
tacting Ken Barnhart, Bob Arcovio, or 
Judy Lynch, members. 


NEW ACQUISITION 


The DA wishes to announce the receip 
in the mail of a $25,000 teletype machir 
capable of decoding AP-UPI reports. The 
newspaper plans to use this machine to 
bring the student body up to the minute 
news releases, and Sunday afternoon foot 
results vital to the legal community. F 
liable, but undisclosed sources, deep wi 
the DA hierarchy admit that they have 
worked a deal with Washington University 
radio station, KWUR, which recently ad¬ 
mitted buying a warm teletype machine, 
alleged deal involves a trade-off betwee 
the two news organizations. It is said 
the law school newspaper has agreed to 1 jE 
the machine off of KWUR’s hands--and use| 
under a loophole in the patent laws, jus I 
recently revealed in a second year Washi » 
ton University law student’s law review 1 
comment—in exchange for Phil Shelton's 
legal advice. 


The island of Spitzbergen is the 
northern-most inhabited land mass 
on the globe. 
















frames* err- — Lalj / a ) 

CotA^ms’T NftTtoVS 

he Chinese people: 

've got good class consciousness, but 
’re sort of weak on differential equa- 
s. 

[ilna: 

ess we should say a little about China. 

're sure a whole lot equaler. 

to be beaten by your mother-in-law, and 
to have your female children drowned-- 
's women's lib in China. 

aw school and lawyers: 

eforms your consciousness...like the 
nes. 

re building a nobler society by getting 
/3% of a million seven. 

he nobility of the U.S. Supreme Ct.: 

you think about it the Supreme Court 
iot that differont from the Delphic 

le. 

he purpose of the Estate and Gift Tax; 

fear of course was that the Rocke Teller 
ly would become politically powerful... 
ourse that never happened. 

lmsel_ f: 

ik ®f me as a sewer district. 


Thank you Chairman 


BAR REVIEW 

by Ned Reilly 

Once again, your D.A.D.C. (Devil's Ad¬ 
vocate Dive Critic) fearlessly sallied 
forth into the wilds of Missouri in search 
of suitable watering holes. This time, the 
objective was two establishments on Oravois, 
in South St. Louis: Frank Moskus-in-Exile , 
and Antonis'. Both are reviewed here be¬ 
cause: (l) they offer somewhat of an inter¬ 

esting contrast compared to each other; and 
(2) they are about a mile apart on Gravois, 
and your reviewer couldn't see any reason 
in risking his life any more- than necessary 
driving in South St. Louis. 

Moskus-in-Exile is a relatively unique 
establishment in that it features live en¬ 
tertainment, including a belly dancer, Miss 
Jan Mahannah. This young lovely had more 
movement's than a good swiss watch. An 
interesting study in human nature is avail¬ 
able to anyone willing and able to take 
their eyes off the dancer and watch the 
crowd for a moment. The females in the 
audience show mixed reactions of disbelief 
and envy. The males in the crowd . . . 
well, let it suffice to say that the looks 
on their faces demonstrated the same type 
of emotions that got.the Boy Wonder from 
Plains, Ga. in trouble about this time last 
year. In any event, it was a good show. 
Moskus-in-Exile also features the "Gravois 
Gypsies," whose repetoire of songs ranges 
from John Prine and James Taylor to a par¬ 
ticularly charming little ditty, sung in 
Spanish, about the effects of potting Span¬ 
ish fly in your Sea 6 Ski. 

the clientele at M-I-E is diverse. The 
crowd, in general, is young, but there were 
quite a few elderly gentlemen in attendance, 
apparently there to charge their pacemakers 
during the belly-dancer's performance. 
Overall, it's a nice, relatively mellow 
place, but small. Numismatico freaks will 
want to get there early in the evening to 
get a front row seat and better admire the 
small change embroidered into Ms. Mahannah's 
costume. 

Anthoni's, on the other hand, is more of 
what one would expect in South St. Louis. 
This bar would be no different from any 
other in the area, were it not for "Big 
Mary and the MEM Girls." This ensemble, 
resembling a group of fugitives from the 
St. Alphonsus Parish Senior Citizen's Bingo 
Bash, definitely adds a touch of class (how- 
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ever low that may be) to the place. To make 
a long story short, they play and sing 
off-color songs, generally those with verses 
suitable for directing abuse at various mem¬ 
bers of the audience. In the alternative, 
the group does a medley of patriotic tunes. 
That's South St. Louis for you. The at¬ 
mosphere definitely is rowdy, and not for 
the faint-hearted soul afraid of personal 
verbal abuse. However, since the majority 
of readers of this column are paying up¬ 
wards of $3800 for the privilege of receiv¬ 
ing such abuse, you might like it. Inciden¬ 
tally, Big Mary, when not singing, is so 
nice you'd think she was someone's grand¬ 
mother (like Attila the Hun). 

Tippler's Tip: Try the hot buttered 
rum at Moskus-in-Exile. It's perfect for a 
cold winter evening. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 
INTERNSHIPS 

Practical legal experience, through sum¬ 
mer and winter internships, is offered by 
the Law Students Civil Rights Research Coun¬ 
cil (LSCRRC). An informational meeting will 
be held to describe the internship program 
at 12 noon on Friday, November 18th in 
Room 4C3. Former interns will describe 
their experiences, and Bill Sims, LSCRRC 
regional director, will discuss procedures 
for applying for internships for the coming 
winter and summer. 

Recent LSCRRC internships have focused 
on insurance redlining and the legal prob¬ 
lems of battered women. Other interns 
served as members of Legal Services staffs. 
New internships are planned for 1978 at 
the Civil Rights Division of the Justice 
Department, and at the Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission. 

Winter 1978 internships will involve 
work at the Southern Poverty Law Center, 
and would require leaving law school for 
the term. Pay ranges from $100 to $150 
weekly. 

If you are interested in finding out 
more about LSCRRC internships and activi¬ 
ties, come to the meeting. If you cannot 
attend, talk to a member of the local 
LSCRRC Chapter: Bill Sims, Emily Eisner, 
Sandra Moore, Judith Rivlin, Allison Wolf, 
Karla McLucas. 


LSCRRC 

conference 

Loyola University in New Orleans playei 
host this year to the national conference 
of the Law Students Civil Rights Research I 
Council (LSCRRC). The theme of the three- i 
day conference, October 28-30, was "The 
Crisis in Minority Admissions." Among th<' 
speakers at the conference were: Vic Goo» 
of the National Conference of Black La wye; i 
Susan Perry of the Lawyers Committee for 
Civil Rights, and Robert Sedler, Professo 
of Wayne State University School of Law 
and author of the American Society of Law I 
Professors amicus brief supporting the 
admission program challenged in Bakke. 

The conference began with a meeting o 
the board of directors of LSCRRC. One of 
the significant decisions to come out of 
this meeting was to expand the Summer In¬ 
ternship Program (SIP). In the past SIP 
has been almost exclusively limited to 
involvement with the Legal Services Cor¬ 
poration. Beginning this summer LSCRRC 
will institute internship programs with 
the Civil Rights Division of the Justice 
Department and the Equal Employment Oppoi 
tunity Commission. 

In the past, students at Washington 
University have participated in SIP. Lae 
year there were 225 internships which la: 
from 8 to 10 weeks each. Seven Washingtc 
University students applied for the progi I 
and all seven of them received internshi] | 
Interns worked in such diverse areas of l 
law as: rights of battered women, prisoi F 
ers' rights, rights of the mentally re- II 
tarded and the legal rights of migrant 
workers. 

Overall the national conference was 1 
very well-attended. There were about one 
hundred student representatives present. 
The group was multi-racial and included 
resentatives from every section of the c 
try. In all, over forty law schools wer 
represented. Also in attendance was Ms. 
Dorothy Vaugh, a 1974 graduate of W.U. 

Law school. 

Ms. Vaughn conducted a workshop ti.tl 
"Total Admissions Perspective: Recruits 
Retention and Financial Aid." At every 
available opportunity Ms. Vaughn reminis 
about her law school career. Upon gradu 
ation from law school Ms. Vaughn served 
two years as Southern Director of L.SCRRC 
She is currently employed in the office 
the City Attorney in Atlanta, Georgia. 


~ BIBil— I'fil 
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lOI'S.VW) CLOWNS 

['m trying to make an honest living 
r questions and you're making these 
itions... 

M. Bernstein 

) close to understanding it that I may 
Le to explain it. 

Vernon 

; never understood why one day in Court \ 
3 important-~from a lawyer^ standpoint 
days in court is much better. 

Vernon 

not knock trouble, that's how lawyers 
a living. 

M. Bernstein 

cken is anything that lays chicken eggs. 
Greenfield 

fun to mystify. 

Mandleker 

months is more like five years than 
eek, right? 

Kelly 

likely than just more likely than not. 
Johnston 

list not have eaten breakfast if you 
get your hand any higher than that. 
Johnston 

uggested answer is legally unassailable 
means that it's right. 

Carlson 


x: 

the Regs. 

Swihart 

believe the Regs. 

Kilbourn 

1 't care whether you learn anything in 
ion. 

Jones 

ed three teachers of Trusts and Estates, 
cry distinguished, none here. 

Vernon 


If I wasn't so busy I'd write an article on 
it but I am. I've got to save the world in 
other ways. 

Dorsey 

German is a vaudeville language, say some¬ 
thing and everybody falls down laughing. 
Dorsey 

Don't stick your tongue out at me. 

Appleton 


1 " —— — — — — 

an inquiry 

An inquiry into the judicial method 
involved in construction of a will 

In keeping with the D.A.'s long 
tradition of attempting to supplement 
and further the legal education of its 
readers, we present to you today a look 
behind the closed doors of the average 
probate judge's chambers, as he prepares 
his decision on the admissibility and 
construction of a testator's will. 

Judge: (to clerk) Clerk, this will 
reads, 'I, T. , leave all my real prop¬ 
erty to my wife, W, for her life, with 
the remainder going to my two sons and 
three daughters, provided that they stay 
out of saloons, brothels, law libraries, 
and other places of ill repute; Further, 

I leave all of my personal property 
to A, B, and the children of C, with 
income to such of them as need it until 
all have turned 45, at which time they 
shall take equal shares. Finally, I 
leave my collection of bound copies of 
"Raunch Magazine," and the pink flamingos 
in my front yard, to my brothers and 
sisters.' Clerk, this must be the fifth 
guy this week named "T" who's kicked off. 
How come everybody who leaves a will is 
named T? 

Clerk: Darned if I know. Judge. My note 

in law school was on the question of 
whether 1st year law students are 'persons 
in the whole sense.' 

An Inquiry--cont. p. 13 
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GUILD CONFERENCE 


Two Law School students travelled to 
Madison, Wisconsin during the weekend of 
November ]]-]3 to attend workshops to 
improve legal skills necessary to offer 
legal counsel to indigent clients, minorit¬ 
ies, workers, and others. This conference 
was sponsored by the Midwest Region of the 
National Lawyer's Guild. Almost one hun¬ 
dred law students, lawyers and legal 
workers attended the variety of lectures, 
films, workshops and discussions. 

A film was shown Friday night to 
publicize the highly suspect charging of 
Gary Tyler, a black man, with a murder 
committed during an anti-busing demonstra¬ 
tion. Another film, "Testimony", was 
screened on Sunday afternoon, depicting 
the reactionary practices of J.P. Stevens 
in North Carolina. 

SAturday morning was spent discussin g 
the BAkke case, affirmative action, and 
the efforts of local Guild chapters to 
strengthen America's commitment to affirm¬ 
ative action programs. Experienced lawyers 
offered "nuts and bolts" workshops on such 
subjects as Title VII remedies for job 
discrimination, housing issues, racism in 
prisons, alternative lav; practices, ERA, 
battered women, sterilization abuse, and 
the hows, whens and wheres of filing 
unfair labor practice suits. 


Perhaps the most interesting workshop 
was given by three woman lawyers who spec¬ 
ialize in selecting juries for important 1 
trials. They are part of the Guild's Nat¬ 
ional Jury Project, which has developed 
systemative approaches to selecting jurors 
This particular workshop emphasized the 
manners in which lawyers could create an_' 
atmosphere of mutual respect, rather than 
one of interrogation, when interviewing 
prospective jurors. This goal is impor¬ 
tant for attorneys who try to elicit hones 
responses to questions concerning racial 
prejudice, confidence in the integrity 
of police officers, political bias and 
other sensitive areas. 

The conference was a learning exper¬ 
ience. Next semester our own local chaptt 
will offer an alternative law practice sen 
inar, a skills seminar, and , hopefully, 
in cooperation with the Black American 
Law Students Association (BALSA)will also 
sponsor lectures by persons with special 
insights into the Bakke case and affir¬ 
mative action. 

If you have any questions about the 
Guild, the conference, or opportunities 
to work on Guild projects (including a 

murder case, sterilization abuse and 
battered women), please contact Bruce 
Goldstein. 




WL 


TH£ Sc/-/z>o/L - ■ - 
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experiencing 


H.S. LAW PROJECT 


’tie following article was submitted by 
)f the participants in the High School 
} ro ject: 

^t first the idea had a certain thrill 
I mean, I could picture it. Stand- 
in the gaze of adoring pubiscents in an 
:ulate 3 piece suit imparting what I 
1 of my newly acquired legal knowledge, 
lid see dazzling them with brillant 
:ions, startling them with intense 
rheticals, and being the first to spur 
1 torpid young minds, rendered all but 
lant by the ravages of the tube, into 
id activity. 

is often happens, the reality was some- 
different—First of all I didn’t wear 
rest to my suit. Secondly I discov- 
the students to have less regard for 
I thought to be my biting legal mind 
even my professors did, and less 
: or it. 

Jut perhaps most importantly, their 
i were neither ravaged nor torpid. 

abilities varied to be sure but intel- 
ace if not genius often manifested it- 
in class discussion. They could be 
nested fascinated and indeed fascinat- 
But, they could also be bored and 
was the challenge: Of course not 
/one was going to be interested in 
/thing we had to say. The real 
LI of the Project is unweaving the 
L webb in a way that is both under- 
lable and interesting to high school 
snts. 

ro some extent this task can be accom- 
aed by an intelligent choice of topics, 
aected the idea of students rights to 
ar more intriguing to them than a 
ing spent on contracts. But even with 
a winner one can end up facing a room 
looks a lot like a museum piece 
pt that most--at least the ones that 
dw —neither snort nor giggle. 

Ihe real trick is to make the staff in- 
sting. You can role play, having the 
play cops and bad guys for a while 
awed up by a discussion of what they 
3 do differently. Or you can play 
Prof and pose hypotheticals while 
fly doling out answers. Or you can 


just ask questions making sure to hit the 
kids who are looking out the window as 
well as the ones who have their hand in the 
air the entire period. 

Some days of course it's Mt. Rushmore 
out there no matter what you do. But 
there are other days when there is this 
excitement, this feeling that the students 
are actually interested in what you have 
to say, that perhaps the law for them has 
ceased to be an unapproachable monolith and 
has begun to be something resembling an 
understandable system. 


An Inquiry--cont. from p.ll 


Judge : (muttering) That's the last time 
T hire a clerk from the Serendipity Law 
Review! 

(aloud) It does seem strange, though, 
that T would put his entire will on an 
Etch-a-Sketch. Oh, well. Let's admit it. 
Clerk, what do you make of this last pro¬ 
vision, the gift of the "Raunch Magazine" 
collection and the flamingo lawn orna¬ 
ments? 

Clerk : Obviously, this is a low-class 

gift. 

Judge : Oh, yes, now I see. Now, as far 

as the remainder gift to the sons and 
daughters, is it vested, or contingent? 
Clerk : Gosh, Judge, I don't know. 1 

spent all of my time in Estate Planning 
reading the poetry in Leach 6 Logan. 

Judge: That's okay, we'll just employ 

the traditional test, heads, it's vested; 
tails, it's contingent. . . . Heads it is! 
Now, what about the gift of the personalty? 
Clerk: That looks like a class gift to 

me. Judge. 

Judge: Right. Now, we have to determine 

the membership of the class. Now, repeat 
after me: "Romper stomper bomper boo; 
tell me, tell me, tell me do; This class 
gift will go to who?" I see A, and B, 
and C^, C^, and C 3 . . . . (fade out) 












FOOTEPRINTS 
I N THE 

EDITORIAL mudd 


It is time for the SBA to start leading 
the student body in the drive to print the 
teacher evaluations and to improve the cur¬ 
rent grading system. As Dean Foote has 
pointed out, "They have the ball." The 
student government should immediately set 
up a mechanism for deciding what changes 
ought to be made in the current grading 
system. Getting student support of any one 
plan will be difficult and time consuming, 
therefore if action is not begun shortly 
nothing will be accomplished this year. 

A similar situation exists in regard to 
the teacher evaluations. In the vast 
majority of law schools in this country 
teacher evaluations are printed as a matter 
of course for administration, faculty, and 
students alike. At WULS only the teacher, 
the Dean, and tenured faculty ever see the 
evaluations. In the past, the administra¬ 
tion-faculty has depended on the inability 
of the SBA to make good on its threat to pub¬ 
lish its own teacher evaluations. When the 
SBA has requested that the formal evaluations 
be published the response has been, "No, 
but if you are going to print one just tell 
us and we will immediately cancel ours"— 
with the implication--"and ignore yours." 
Faced with the obstacle of compiling a fair 
and thorough evaluation, and the possibil¬ 
ity of no evaluation at all, the SBA has 
understandably been slow to act. But last 
year the pledge was made in certain terms. 

Now is the time to put that pledge in 
motion for a spring evaluation. 

Once it becomes clear that the students 
will print their own evaluations, the 
administration-faculty will certainly join 
in, and a valuable evaluation for all con¬ 
cerned will be the result. If instead some 
members of the faculty choose to pick up 
their marbles and go running off into a 
corner to sulk (and secretly read the eval¬ 
uations they say they will ignore), then 
what can we say I We won't say it. 


--by Mark Levison 

Well it's that time again. - It comes 
every end of semester. Time to take ac 
breath, control our tempers, and file ii 
classrooms to await the incumbent delug< 
In about two out of three classes it will 
come. 

The professors that have been good gi 
for so long, such mild-mannered folk, ai 
a sudden are seized with an unnatural di 
to "cover the material." As first year : 
dents go into shock and upper classmen 
forward come the* hundred page assignment 

Students become phobic about entering t I 1 ! 
classroom--they can’t stand to get anym 11 
bad news. But why the onslaught? Ah, 
just the professors getting even with u 
for all that classroom abuse they have lj 
subjected to throughout the semester. 1 

There is, of course, some logic behi ^ 
this meticulously timed system. The lo 
"Spend a lot of time teaching the theor r 
behind the substantive field, and let t 
student absorb the mass data." That co J 
might be valid, but when whole chapters' 
assigned in one day, when half the book 
covered in the last three weeks, the tb 
is exposed as no more than a cover for 
efficiency. There is no reason for it, 
Many professors pride themselves at trr I 
ling at an even keel all semester. If 
can do it, so can the others. Differer 
subject matters, in general, is not an 

But, take heart, first semester frienc 
is not as bad as it seems. You will r< 
some of the material, skim some of th( 
terial, and depend on Gilbert's for the 
Furthermore, deep within the professor 
being he or she will not admit that yov 
possibly learned the material without i 
so although they pledge that you are r< 
sible for all the material--in order t< 
isfy their conscience and scholarly re| 
tion--they will‘generally test you, on 
lightly, on the last half of it. And, 
and behold, you will end up having aboi 
much testable knowledge gleaned from G/ 
bert's as you got out of the class, pri 
the test won't be so bad and your ange 
the professor will subside. 

Oh, there is one unfortunate side eS 
you will start wondering why you needec 
professors the first thirteen weeks of 
semester. 
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students criticized 


LETTERS TO 
THE EDITOR 

library blues 

DA 

ce in a while I go through a phase 
I hate myself. I can always tell 
his malady has come upon me because 
rtment turns into a pit. I get 
ncontrollable urge to leave every- 
all over the place--dirty dishes, 
laundry, books, paper, garbage etc. 

great way to release pent-up frus- 
ins. The problem is, then I hate 
for being such a slob and can’t 
to walk into my own room. I used to 
I was a little strange until I came 
h-U. One look at the Law Library on 
lay morning convinced me that the 
ird of the Midwest" suffers from the 
»eurosis as I. 

nctor, have you made a psychological 
iation of the Defendant? "Yes I have." 
i have an opinion? "Yes--too many 
■ who couldn't get into better schools 
OBJECTION! The unfortunate souls 
iid $3800 to spend their days and 
i here are not on trial. We are only 
’ned with how ugly the walls of Mudd 
re." Objection overruled--you may’ 
d Doctor. "Well you see this breeds 
ive inferiority complex which leads 
f hate on a large scale. This is 
sted by a desire to make the perceived 
of their misery look as bad as they 

course, the library appears on its 
o be inhabited by people who merely 
o consideration for anyone else’s 
o find books or a place to sit. 

Law Schools however, do not seem to 
his problem. See e.g. , St. Louis 
sity (School with "less class" than 
), University of Illinois, North- 
n University. I remember how my 
chool solved the problem of kids y 
g trays on the tables in the cafe- * 
instead of throwing out their own 
e. They hired people’s mothers to 
n and do it and raised the cafeteria 
to pay for it! For the people who 
the problem in the first place it 
obably just like being at home 


Dear DA: 

The last issue of the DA contained an 
editorial by Mark Levison expressing many 
of the frustrations common to all Washing¬ 
ton University law students. Mark's 
closing summary requested three things: 

(1) a way to keep 201 open all day; (2) 
a clock for the pit; and (3) some respect 
for the students from the law school em¬ 
ployees. The third request reflected the 
premise of the editorial: that the admin¬ 
istrative employees of the law school in 
general, and the library employees in par¬ 
ticular, fail to exhibit the appropriate 
respect due law students. 

I submit to Mark and to the WULS com¬ 
munity that no one in the area shows less 
respect, consideration or simple polite¬ 
ness for the students of this law school 
than do the law students themselves. For 
example: 

1. The library staff retreated from 
its former food ban in response to a 
great student outcry last year. Those of 
us with tight time schedules (and who 
else is there?) are appreciative of the 
freedom to eat lunch at a carrel while 
studying. We ought to show our considera¬ 
tion for other students by taking advan¬ 
tage of the trash cans. The carrels are 
cleaned daily, but on the weekend it 
isn't unusual to find paper cups, food 
wrappers and garbage abandoned at a carrel 
within arm's reach of a trash can. This 
problem is magnified in the smoking areas 
where it is often necessary to dispose of 
ashes, ash trays and cigarette wrappers. 

This is not the most important problem in 
the library, but it is a clear reflection 
of students showing no respect or consid¬ 
eration of other students. 

2. As I write this, there are 43 Re¬ 
porters on the table where I sit. One 
Saturday morning I counted 63 books on 
one table. No one can read or carry that 
many Reporters at once. Is it such an 
awful burden for students to reshelve 
books? I think not. While researching 

my comment some weeks ago I had to use the 
St. Louis U. law library because several 
of the books I needed were missing from 
ours. One had been checked out to a pro¬ 
fessor who left last spring, but the re¬ 
mainder were simply "missing." After 
weeks of frustration from combing our 
libraring to look for Reporters and law 
reviews on every table and carrel, I was 
shocked to find everything I needed at St. 
Louis U. properly shelved. It is a viola¬ 
tion of their honor code for students to 


Mitchell Burack 





Dear DA: 


leave books unshelved. Because of the 
severe consequences of an honor code vio¬ 
lation on a student's record, I hesitate 
to recommend such a drastic step. I 
watched one law review candidate carefully 
reshelve the U.S. Code and Congressional 
6 Administrative News each time he used 
it this fall because of his concern for 
other students researching federal stat¬ 
utes. If we all showed that much respect 
for other students we would all be able 
to find the books we need. 

3. The most annoying problem in the 
library is noise. One member of last 
year's honor council told me that the 
council was flooded with complaints 
against students for disruptive library 
behavior just before law review and sem¬ 
inar deadlines—when students trying to 
write are the most irritable. Not all 
library noise is attributable to students. 
Some of the offices opening into study 
areas have three or more people working 
in them. The typewriters and telephones 
can't be avoided, but often the loud con¬ 
versation renders concentration impossi¬ 
ble in the adjoining portions of the li- 
brarv. As students there is little we 
can do about the noise created by faculty 
and staff. Most of us leave the crusad¬ 
ing to Mark. But the one thing we can do 
is set a good example. That in itself 
will have a tremendous effect because a 
significant portion of the library noise 
is caused by students. I've seen 4 or 5 
students hold a half-hour conversation at 
a table on the second floor disturbing all 
those around them. I've been subjected to 
45 minute lectures on contracts from stu¬ 
dents at the next carrel. All professors 
have offices, yet students stop them in 
library corridors for extended questioning. 
Professors' voices are trained for caver¬ 
nous classrooms, not libraries. This is 
a library. There are other areas in the 
building for social conversations or 
study group sessions. Perhaps students 
don't realize how disturbing their behav¬ 
ior is to others. Whatever the problem, 
a little respect for the rights of other 
students would go a long way to relieve 
it. 

The saying "If you want others to 
respect you being by respecting yourself" 
is good advice for us as a student body. 
When the students begin to treat each 
other as "intellectual adults" with the 
respect and courtesy which Mark requests 
we receive from the administration, we 
may well see a change in the attitudes 
and behavior around us. 

Jane Leonard 
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Deep within the musty recesses of the 
law school library, adjacent to the.Briti 
Collection, there are a number of study 
carrels that have been appropriated for t 
private use of certain second-year law st f 
dents. Since the first week of classes, 
when law review activities were begun,se 
eral individuals located themselves and 
various personal effects in this row of 
study carrels and, now over two months 
later, refuse to vacate the area to allov 
use by other law students. 

Library facilities are severely lim¬ 
ited. Law school accreditation depends, 
part, on the .school providing a minimum 
percentage of library spaces as determim 
by the number of students. Neither thes< 
standards nor the actual physical facili 
in use at WULS allows enough spaces for 
every student to have his/her own privatr 
domain. 

Reservation of carrels is prohibited 
the library, as indicated by a large sig 
located on the wall facing each of the 
appropriated booths. Formal library rul 
like this are necessary if the policy of 
access to library facilities is to succe 
Obviously this policy is compromised by 
these few individuals who, in claiming 
squatter's rights for "their" territory, 
deny the use of facilities to others. 

To be effective, library policies de 
on voluntary compliance and self-policin 
by the law school community. The failur 
of these people to assume their communit 
responsibilities will eventually necesss 
tate stricter rules and enforcement. 

There is no reason to allow these pe 
to place themselves above the kind of cc 
siderate conduct followed by others—eve 
one else must look for an open table or 
booth each time they are in the library. 
Hopefully the offending individuals wilJ 
feel enough pressure from this expose oi 
their selfish conduct to realize that 
have obligations just like everyone else 
It would be beneficial that a change in 
attitude take place promptly. 

Editors' Note: This unsigned letter-to- 
editors is printed because the Devil's / 
cate had not issued a policy regulating 
anonymous pieces. D.A. policy is that i 
opinionated letters-to-the-editors or 
other articles will be printed unless t\ 
author appends his or her name to the pi 
Names will be withheld upon request. 
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rookies only ••• 

OW TO SCORE ON YOUR 1 st TRY... 


There are about 12 more days of 
s in this semester. However, before 
see Santa Claus, you will have to 
and survive Finals. If you are a 
t Year student, this will be your - 
t big, "real" Exam Season; so read on. 
or the old hands at exam taking, 
with us. 

In the past week, D.A. has tried to 
ass all First year professors to get 
r views and advices on this business 
inal Exams. To our knowledge, there 
nine teachers for the First year 
ses. D.A. failed to con'iact three 
hem; Profs. Johndton, Newburger, 

Reams. We apologize for this inef- 
.ency on our part, and for the record, 
rould like to emphasize that the 
:nce of their advices here, in no way, 
ects their respective availability 
.tudents. 

The Six we have contacted are : 
s. Appleton, Brickey, Greenfield, 
ey. La Pierre, and Mutharika. 

range from fairly open to very open 
alking with D.A., either about their 
ces or about their reasons for not 
ng advices. 

Profs. Greenfield, La Pierre and 
arika declined either to answer 
' s questions or to be quoted on 
r answers in D.A.. The main 
on given by all three is that they 
er to talk directly to their students 
lass. When D.A. explained that this 
cle is only a supplement to their 
ct advices and that its purpose is 
arily to provide the students with 
oader perspective, the three teachers 
rally gave their reasons as a certain 
ctance to be quoted in print, even 
gh they would be glad to talk to 
ne, including D.A. 

Profs. Appleton, Brickey and Kelley 
ed to answer to a battery of question 
D.A., ranging from their own 
t exam to what does it take to be 
od, not just competent, but good 
er. 


To all the six Professors, D.A. 
deeply appreciate your gracious generosity 
with your time and advices that make up 
both the substance and the background of 
this article. 

* 

* * 

HOW TO STUDY 

The common consensus is by the 
synthesis method. Start with the broad, 
general rules, principles, those "analy¬ 
tical categories" (Kelley). From there, 
proceed to qualifications, exceptions, 
or mitigations to the rules. This will 
form the skeleton upon which you can tie 
the cases holdings into a more or less 
systematic body. (All Three) 

The case-by-case approach is "not 
advocated" (Brickey, hereinafter, B.); 
and memorizing cases "helps not at all 
in taking exams." (Keliey, hereinafter, 
K.); or at best, it is "only helpful 
insofar as it might assist in learning 
the important principles and their scope." 
(Appleton, hereinafter, A.) 

One useful approach to cases is to 
single out the main cases covered during 
the semester. One rule of thumb in iden¬ 
tifying these main cases is the amount 
of attention devoted to them in class 
discussions. (B.) 


Class notes, your own briefs, and 
the casebooks are the basics. But should 
you get stuck on some area, cheer up, 
there is help. 

HORNBOOKS "can be helpful" (B.) 

"to gain perspective on the materials, 
as long as you realize that the author 
may be wrong" too (K.). 

"Parts of a hornbook might provide 
assistance to a student who is confu¬ 
sed about certain aspects of a course* 
but "studying entire hornbooks require 
too much valuable time that could be 
spent making an outline, (and) They 
often oversimplify complex areas of 
the law." (A.) 


MATERIALS TO STUDY 
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They are also useful "simply as 
sources of arguments on different issues" 
(K). But other secondary materials 
(articles, treatises, etc...) are "not 
particularly useful in preparing for 
exams." (K.) 

Canned briefs are pretty much a 
taboo. Not only they are of "little 
use" (K.), but they are also "unalter¬ 
ably opposed." (B.) 

As for STUDY GROUPS, here is one 
view : 

"I am uncertain of the effectiveness 
of such efforts. Discussion among 
students would be extremely helpful. 

I have reservations, however, about 
the benefits of group outlines. 

Much of what the student gains from an 
outline comes from constructing 
the outline itself; to the extent 
that the task is divided among several 
students, each benefits less." (A.) 

And just between us, want to hear 
how an old pro prepared for his first 
exam ? 

"I read and briefed cases and law 
review articles during the course of 
the semester, and took detailed . 
class notes. Before the exams, I 
made analytical outlines of my notes 
and then outlined my outline." (K.) 


AND WHEN THE TIME COMES 

One of D.A.’s "Deep Throat" 
confided that a good night sleep the 
night before E-Day is a must. Others 
offer practical advice i 

1. The burden of rebutting the "presump¬ 
tion of ignorance" is on the student 
to write legibly and to complete 
every step of the reasoning process; 

2. Pleas of mercy, compliments to the 
teachers,, invitations to your Christ¬ 
mas party, or even offers of matri¬ 
mony wherever applicable, are con¬ 
sistently tuned out; and in some 
cases, may backfire; 

3. Allocate your time judiciously and 
parcimoniously to each part of the 
exams; 


4. As far as we now know, all exams will 
be closed-book, except only for Process 
by Mr. LaPierre. 

Now comes the Exam itself. 

By all means, read the problem care¬ 
fully, several times. The key to success ? 
may be right in front of your eyes. 

"If the question is specific (e.g. what 
defense should be raised?) the answer f 
should be limited to that specific i* 
inquiry. If the question is general 
(e.g. what offenses could Defendant 
be charged with having committed?) i 
the answer should explore all relevant 
theories of liability." (B.) 

And then what ? 

"In Torts, I test the ability to iden¬ 
tify the legal issues raised by the 
given facts, and analyse the argument 
on either side of the issue, applying 
the relevant principles, rules, 
policies." (K.) 

"In Legal Process, I test the ability , 
to deal with a given set of caseo or i 
statutory material using the techniqu 
of analysis and argumentation studie 
in the course." (K.) 

"When discussing a crime, the answer 
should define the crime, indicate 
how the elements are established, am 
examine how each element may or may 
not be satisfied in the given fact 
situation." (B.) 

"Of course, the student must be able 
recognize the relevant issues in ord 
to determine what principles might b 
applicable. 

I am also testing the student's abil 
ty to synthesize principles learned 
in different parts of the course. 
Finally, but not least important, I 
am testing each student's legal rea-< 
soning skills. Conclusions are 
typically worth much less than the 
reasons given in support for them." 
(A.) 


I 
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niERE LIFE AFTER EXAMS 1 

You bet your three-piece suit there 
For one thing, there will be Christ- 
tnd New Year; and for another, you 
have almost three weeks away from 
s muddy concrete cell blocks. And 
?e are not putting you on. You will 
.ve this too, just as you did that 
: love you once thought it to be your 
! raison d'etre. But how do these 
■, and pains, and anxieties, and 
rations relate to that later life 1 

of all, after you get your grade, 

~f you do not understand why you fail, 
■en why you score, for that matter, 
back to your teachers and discuss it 
them. (No, not about what grade 
hink you should get, but about 

did you go wrong.) That's perhaps 
'est thing you can do for yourself, 
ie long-run. And they all agree to 
with you too, we checked. 

.t is true that "in the early stages 
le's law career, grades may open 
doors and close others," (K.) and 
ks are significant primarily because, 
»apy students, they are the only 
ity to which a precise evaluation 
tached." (A.) 

-and a very big but-- there is a 
:r perspective you may want to keep 
,nd while slaving away in the library, 
<ing lunches, dinners, sleep, and 
s alike; that there is a lot more 
these exams. 

You have 6 semesters here, and suppo¬ 
rt each semester you'll take just 
courses like now; that'll make 
tximateily 25 exams in all. Also, 

.1 study only 3 years, but you 'll 
ibly practice for many decades, 
xich do exams rate in that scheme? 


"Though the kind of on-the-spot analy¬ 
sis and issue identification necessary 
for examinations helps sharpen the 
skills necessary for practice, X 
certainly do not believe that one 
learns all there is to know about 
practicing law from taking law school 
exams... 

Educationally, other aspects of law 


school can be as important or more im¬ 
portant ... Grades, whether good or 
bad, can be enhanced by other law 
school activities, c.g. moot court, 
writing for a publication, etc..." (A.) 

In the end, 

"what counts is what you make of the 
opportunities you have. Success in 
the legal profession depends on a cer¬ 
tain level of basic competence, but 
that competence is within the reach 
of every one of our graduates. 
Ultimately, success depends on perse- 
verence, hard work, and integrity. 

(K.) 

vdv 


NEW FACULTY 


The following announcement was made 
November 9 by Dean Foote: 

I am pleased to announce that Mark 
Weinstein will join the faculty January 1 
as a clinical teacher. He will replace 
George Newman, who is resigning to go 
into private practice. 

Mr. Weinstein graduated from the 
George Washington University National Law 
Center in 1972. Since graduating, he has 
been practicing as a legal services attor¬ 
ney in Pennsylvania. Currently, he is 
Managing Attorney of Lehigh Valley Legal 
Services. Mr. Weinstein brings to us 
broad experience in state and federal 
courts, trial and appellate, and lie comes 
very highly recommended. 


The northern-most inhabited land 
mass on the globe is Spitzbergen. 







RPJ 


Announcement for first year students: Then 
will be a depression workshop at Wash U 
on Feb. 4 

} 


REASONABLE PRUDENT FIRST YEAR STUDENTS 
JOURNAL 


FACULTY ART 


RPP Journal announces the first 
annual freshman class bull-shit award. 
Winners will be judged on the basis of 
their performance in Legal Process. In 
order to be eligible you must have given 
an answer so apart from the question that 
the professor has decided not to call on 
you for the rest of the term. Persons not 
called on due to inability to give a 
coherent response or those on artificial 
stimulants are not eligible. Please send 
nominations to C Rose. 

Note to Karl: Getting your zipper stuck 
is no defense to a charge of attempted 
rape. 

HOW TO BECOME CLASS ENEMY "N0.1" 

1) Raise your hand wildly while someone 
else is talking. It helps if you sit 
right in front of the person who was 
called on and is trying to answer. 

2) Be the first one to laugh at an obvious 
goof. 

3) Be first in line to talk to a professor 
after class, and then cut in on everyone 
else when they finally do get a chance to 
talk. 

4) Take speech lessons from any New Yorker 

5) Wear interview suits all the time 

6) Preface your remarks with "It's obvious 
that...." 

Why would anyone want to be THE class 
enemy? Ask 50% of any first year class. 
Everything's competitive, and so is the 
portion of the class enemy NUMBER ONE! 

The Ronnie Zamora Defense League 
reports that sufficient funds have been 
raised so far to purchase Ronnie a 25 inch 
color TV but urges people to continue 
sending in contributions so that we can 
buy Ronnie a Betamax so he won't have to 
miss one minute of his favorite shows and 
because his shift in the license plate shop 
conflicts with Kojack. 


i 


■ 

i 
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MODEL ANAL CODE 


It shall not be a defense to a char 
of attempted assholism that because of a 
misapprehension of the circumstances it 
would have been impossible for the accus 
to commit the act of offensive assholisn 
Examples: Student X in response to prof 1 
interrogatory: "Oh, I was just 
getting to that...." 

-Refusing to stand up for the 
mentally ill in criminal law 
-Studying in the law library 
instead of watching Monday Ni{ 
Football 

-Becoming a legal writing insti 
tor after graduation 
-Make excessive, outrageous us< 
puns. Being a professor does 
excuse one under this statute 
-Anyone who did the practice 
assignments for legal bib. 

Punishment for a violation shall bt 
one tern of remedial legal bib. 
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SBA FUNDING 

At Its meeting Thursday, November 3, 

SBA allocated a sum of $2450 to various 
ent groups. Funding requests from the 
nizations were first evaluated by a 5- 
on Funding Committee, which recom- 
d allocation amounts to the full SBA 

The recommendations of the committee 
, for the most part, accepted. The 
L/oted to allocate larger sums than 
committee suggested for the National 
er's Guild, the Devil's Advocate, and 
end a representative to the Internation- 
omen's Year Convention in Houston, 
s. 

The Guild funding of $300 was increased 
30 to allow them to purchase and use 
w school guide--"Law School in a Nut- 
1”—at their discretion. Other funding 
for the group's prison project, an 
rnative practice seminar, a legal skills 
sar , and money to attend the regional 
i conference. 

The Devil's Advocate was funded $270 
sosts of printing the paper, and in 
Lion an allocation of up to $300 was 

for a typewriter if the law school 
listration agrees to fund a portion of 
nachine's cost. 

The costs of sending a WULS represen- 
*e to the International Women's Year 
sntion this month were voted by the 
nembers by a narrow margin over the 
nmendation of the Funding Committee 

no funds be given. Tara Levy will b e 
iding and will report to the law school 
?nt body. 

The Women's Prison Project received 
. largely for transportation to and 

the prison; the group was funded in 

The Phi Alpha Delta legal Fraternity 
*sted $120, but no money was allocated 
le group. 

A conference on the issue of abused 
\ is planned for the spring, to be 
iced by the SBA. The sum of $535 was 
:ated to the committee planning the 
»rence for speakers, workshop supplies, 

5, publicity and coffee and doughnuts, 
is stipulated that any admission fees 
3 be refunded to the SBA and that the 


conference be held within the MUDD building. 

The Law Students Civil Rights Research 
Council chapter made no funding request but 
asked that the right to return later with 
funding requests be reserved. This request 
was granted by a narrow margin of votes. 

The Women’s Law Caucus recieved $315 
out of a requested $930 . Funding of a 
luncheon series with women attorneys and 
judges was denied. The sum allocated is 
for the costs of one representative to 
the National Women and the Law Conference 
in Atlanta, Georgia. SBA also allocated 
$75 for legal publications concerning legal 
issues relating to women. 

Jay Ku and Karen Zazove requested and 
recieved $250 for a third-year yearbook. 

Moot Court requested $500 and received 
$150 for social events following Moot Court 
arguments. 

Total SBA cash reserves for the year 
are approximately $7200. Of the amount 
not allocated for student groups, about 
$1500 goes for orientation and about $1400 
for beer parties. Students who have sold 
books through the boolcmart are owed about 
$900. 

To record the views and voting of 
individual SBA representatives, roll call 
votes were taken on each funding issue. 
Records of the votes are available in the 
SBA office. 


china 


Attorney to Speak on Chinese Legal System 

Ken Tilsen, an attorney and recent 
visitor to China, will be speaking on the 
legal system of the People's Republic of 
China on Friday, November ]3, at 3:15 PM 
in the Court Room. Mr. Tilsen travelled 
as a member of the National Lawyer's Guild 
delegation that was invited to visit China. 
He has practiced law for over 25 years and 
is perhaps best known for his defense of 
Russell Means and Dennis Banks in the trials 
of Wounded Knee. 
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ever heard of 


Laclede law school? 


Jean O'Daniel 

When I first heard of the LaClede 
School of Law, my thoughts immediately 
ran to the likes of a "Saturday Night 
Live" routine, in which a match book 
cover would expound the virtues of "Law 
school by correspondence . ... in six 
easy lessons!" Fortunately, a visit to 
the school and an interview with Dean 
Martin Sigillito drastically improved 
my conceptualizations. 

According to Dean Sigillito, the 
school was begun after a number of local 
lawyers saw proprietory law schools be¬ 
gin and do well elsewhere in the coun¬ 
try, and in early 1977 decided that St. 
Louis was a good market for such a school. 
The school will begin its first evening 
class on December 5, with 30 to 50 stu¬ 
dents and 4 professors; the next semester 
will begin April 1, and there is a pos¬ 
sibility that day classes will begin at 
that time. Day classes are definitely 
planned for next September. Tuition costs 
are $2800/per year, for the day division. 

The prospective students are report¬ 
edly of every background, and range in 
age from the mid-20's to the mid-50's. 
According to Dean Sigillito, at least 
half of these students have graduate 
degrees, and several have been accepted 
at other law schools (including Washing¬ 
ton University) but have instead decided 
to attend LaClede. It is hoped that, when 
fully operational, the school will have 
400-500 students. Students have varied 
reasons for deciding to attend the school 
despite the handicap of not knowing 
whether their struggles through school 
will result in eventual ABA approval to 
take bar exams. Since such a high pro¬ 
portion of Washington University stu¬ 


dents and St. Louis University students 
are from out of town, local law school 
aspirants may have no other way to at¬ 
tend law school if they aren't accepted 
or don't wish to attend either of the 
schools, and don't want to move out of 
the area. In addition, LaClede will be 
the only local law school with an evening 
program. The school is currently locate* 
In an office building at 4144 Lindell 
Blvd. (at least it isn't constructed out 
of concrete! ) near St. Louis University, 
remodeling is providing two classrooms, 
a library, study rooms and offices, and 
additional space is available as needed. 

The dean, who has been involved with 
the school since the mid-summer, receive 
his J.D., cum laude, from St. Louis Uni¬ 
versity, and was in corporate practice 
for two years prior to his involvement 
with LaClede. Besides the dean, the 
faculty now consists of six persons, all 
with J.D.'s or LL.B.'s; several are judg 

The library, one of the major obsta¬ 
cles to accreditation in the formation c 
a new law school, will be built gradual] i 
to keep up with the classes as they 
progress; the dean expressed the hope tl 
the library would meet the ABA standard; 
within 2 1/2-3 years. Meanwhile, he 
hopes that they will have completed a 
National Reporter system by spring, aloi 
with the "major sets of legal volumes," 
and stated that he would like to get pe< 
mission to use the local court librarie 

adding that he would discourage student 
from descending en masse on another 
school's library, a concern which has 
been expressed by some St. Louis Univei 
sity law students. 

Accreditation is, of course, a big 
issue at this time. Dean Sigillito fii 
denies any allegations of being a "fly 
by night" school, and expressed hope 
of accreditation by the time that the 
first class graduates, explaining that 
the eligibility of a student to sit fo 
a bar exam depends upon the date of 
accreditation of the school in relatio 
to the date of their graduation—so lo 
as the school is accredited even a day 
before a student's graduation date, th 
student will be eligible to take the b | 
He frequently denied any ability to as 
sure incoming students of accreditatic 
by the date of their graduation, and t i> 
school brochure states in boldface tha 
"As of the publication date of this bt M 
tin, however, the LaClede School of Lc 


i 
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3 not been accredited by the ABA and 
solutely no assurance can be given that 
ch accreditation will be received. If 
creditation (provisional or final) is 
t received before a student graduates, 
s graduate may not be eligible to sit 
v bar examinations in most jurisdictions, 
assurance can be given that credits 
rned for courses at LaClede will be 
cepted by any other law school." One 
the former prerequisites for ABA ac- 
editation, under standard 202, was 
at a law school must be non-profit; 202 
s been suspended, so the school is 
erating for a profit. The dean did as- 
re me that no one on the faculty or 
aff has a financial interest in the 
hool other than their salaries. 

Dean Sigillito appears to realistic, 
though very enthusiastic about the La- 
ede School of Law, and pointed out that 
ey would not be attempting the school 
they did not expect and intend it to 
come accredited, preferably in the near 
ture.lle repeatedly stated the neces- 
ty of ensuring that prospective students 
alize that the school is not, and possi- 
y will not, become accredited. While 
expects that eventually the school 
y become a regional one (nearly all of 
e prospective students are from the 

. Louis area), he doesn't foresee that 
will become a predominantly national 
hool. He denied that they intend to 
mpete with Washington University or 
th St. Louis University, stating that 
ey are providing the same services but 
r a different market of students. In 
s words, "We intend to become the third 
al law school in St. Louis." 


A 
QU 


In view of the "dirty” name of our 
hallowed cement halls, the DA staff be¬ 
lieves that it is time to find a less 
self-deprecating name. 

Consequently, the DA takes great 
pleasure in announcing a "Name the Bomb¬ 
shelter" contest. The only entry received 
to date is "Annie Hall." 

Entries should be 25 words or less, 
and must be received by Nov. 17. First 
prize is the SBA typewriter. Second 
prize is a spare tire from a Model A. 

Third prize is Steve Korenblat. 


Quickie Quiz: 

Q. What is the northern-most inhabited 
land mass on the globe? 

A. The island of Spitzbergen. 
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201 cont. 

were made in a fairer and more effective 
manner this year than in previous years. 

Room 201 issues all keys to the build¬ 
ing . . . keeping detailed records of who 
has which keys. The office also sorts and 
distributes all mail for faculty and stu¬ 
dent organizations, and meters postage for 
outgoing mail. 

The two Xerox copiers located in Room 
118, the Xerox 4500 in Room 201 and the 
Xerox 9200 Duplicating System in Room 211 
fall within Room 201*s sphere of direct 
responsibility. Mrs. Gill and Nina are 
responsible for the maintenance and smooth 
operation of these machines; Mrs. Gill han¬ 
dles the job scheduling of these machines. 
The 9200 has printed nearly three-quarters 
of a million copies in the period August 
1 through October 31 alone. Along with 
this copying goes the collation and dis¬ 
tribution of class handouts, student direc¬ 
tories, bookmart contracts, resumes, hand¬ 
books, memoranda, reserve desk handouts and 
the DA. The completion of this work to the 
satisfaction of the faculty, students. Deans 
and organizations requires a massive amount 
of juggling. 

Mrs. Gill is personally responsible for 
ordering and stocking all law school con¬ 
sumable supplies (paper goods, staplers, 
writing instruments, etc. . . . amounting 
to over $15,000 annually). Mrs. Gill in¬ 
terviews and screens candidates for faculty 
secretarial positions. She also arranges 

to relieve occasional overloads in faculty 
members’ secretarial work. (Some students 
will find it useful to know that Mrs. Gill 
retains a list of outside typists and 
tries to obtain feedback on the quality 
of their work.) 

Reimbursements and record-keeping for 
faculty travel are also handled by Mrs. 

Gill. Both Mrs. Gill and Nina are respon¬ 
sible for the counting and depositing of 
money from various sources. On occasion. 
Room 201 makes change when Automatique’s 
change machine goes out of order. 

The services outlined above are indica¬ 
tive of most, but not all, of Mrs. Gill’s 
responsibilities. She is often performing 
extra services for which she may be called 
upon. In her capacity she must balance the 
task of getting out tremendous amounts of 
work against the need to deal with people's 
individual problems in a courteous manner. 


She attempts to handle each person’s p^obi ► 
or question pleasantly and effectively, 
Everyone should understand, however, that 
many others exert pressure on Mrs. Gill ^ 

1 her services. Mrs. Gill, like many of us, * 
is a complex individual who possesses (l ? 
strong sense of responsibility and pride, r 
While, occasionally, she may appear curt * 
with students, she is generally willing to® 
listen to constructive criticism and is 
open to new ideas. 

I talked with Mrs. Gill about some gps 
cific questions related to the lunch hour * 
in room 201. Room 201 is scheduled to 
close each day between noon and one o'clo* " 
so that the staff may go to lunch. In * 
the past, staggering of lunches of the t» 
persons in 201 has proven to be unwork- >1 
able. Students may not work alone in Roa 
201 due to the great amount of confident! 
material that floats in and out of the 
room (files on faculty and staff candidat | 
final examinations, graded materials beiii l! 1 
j returned to students, etc.). Occasional] jj 
201 will not open until after one o’clod* 
because it remained open after noon so as ft 
to meet someone’s emergency needs. This I 
the case several weeks ago when Nina kep- i 
Room 201 open until 12:25 to accommodate 
the needs of some Moot Court competitors 
Mrs. Gill had taken an extra hour compem 1 
tory time with her lunch hour, so Nina ^ 
opened after lunch at 1:20. In such cas 

(when the staff knows it will reopen lat 
it would be appropriate for the time of Si 
reopening to be posted on the door (thi: I 
practice has been followed in some but i fl 
all cases). Contrary to previous indie; A 
tions in the DA, Mrs. Gill stated that - 
sorting of mail has never been the caus< 
for 201 to reopen later than one o’cloc) 

If any readers have further questioi I 
about the operation of Room 201 direct 1 
toward Mrs. Gill or Nina Newman. I bel. 
they would be glad to clear up any miso 
ceptions. 

As I indicated at the beginning of [ 
article, the staff at the law school is I 
conscientious, as a general rule. Howe 
if you find that a particular staff mem I 
does not fit within this generalization 
suggest that you confront that individu 
directly with your grievance. If this ■ 
not solve your problem. Dean Foote.has 
cated that he would like to be made awa 
of such situations. 

by E. Martin Davidoff 
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>urt--cont. 


;t year Washington U. won the Re- 
and the award for best overall 
This year the tenacious visitors 
ishington U. not only successfully 
sd those titles but in addition were 
) capture the awards for best peti- 
s.brief and best respondent’s brief. 
) competition trophies were awarded 
5t brief and the competition winner, 
jton U. Law School won them both, 
j winners of our intra-mural compe- 
, Sarah Stegemoeller and John Ocker, 
Lctorious in the final round of com- 
:>n. In addition to winning the 
;o represent the region in the 
il Finals, they also won two addi- 
awards: the best petitioner's 
Ln the competition and best overall 
The second team representing 
£ton U., comprised of Alan Mandel 
irles Reynolds, also distinguished 
by winning the award for best 
lent's brief. The Stegemoeller/ 
team was assisted by Jay Beskin 
; Mandel/Reynolds team was assisted 
Reilly with both individuals acting 
:rnate listed counsel. Serving as 
: co-ordinator for the Washington U. 
las Bruce Kaufman. 

s method of selection for determin- 
'.ch teams will represent Washington 
:omewhat different from most of the 
:ompeting schools. With most 
;, the selection of the teams is 
:ed quite early, resulting in the 
y of teams being known as early as 
of the preceding spring semester 
early in the fall semester. Wash- 
U. however stresses an intense 
ural competition that is conducted 
ior to the Regional competition, 
knows who will represent Washing- 
until virtually the last moment. 

of Washington University's per- 
e the last two years, several of 
petitors are undoubtedly reassess- 
ir programs. Perhaps such early 
on tends to breed complacency or 
very least doesn't offer the advan- 
hat apparently are inherent in a 
that stresses competitiveness 
out the entire preparation stage. 


Professor Ronald Carlson, the faculty 
advisor of the Moot Court program, obvi¬ 
ously quite satisifed with the perfor¬ 
mance of the Washington U. teams, de¬ 
clared "I'm proud of all the students 
who competed in the competition here and 
especially proud of those who distinguished 
themselves and our school in the Regional 
competition." 

Sarah Stegemoeller and John Ocker will 
now travel to New York City where they 
will compete in the Finals competition, 
December 12-14, 1977. 


taoism & the 
af t of law 

"Do we live for the sake of being now 
cowed into submission by the fear of the 
law and its penalties, now spurred to 
frenzied action by the promise of a reward 
or fame? We waste ourselves in a mad 
scramble, seeking to snatch the hollow 
praise of an hour, scheming to contrive 
that somehow some remnant of reputation 
shall outlast our lives. We move through 
the world in a narrow groove, preoccupied 
with the petty things we see and hear, 
brooding over our prejudices, passing by 
the joys of life without even knowing that 
we have missed anything . . . 

"The men of old knew that life comes 
without warning, and as suddenly goes. 

They denied none of their natural inclin¬ 
ations, and regressed none of their bodily 
desires. They never felt the spur of fame. 
They sauntered through life gathering its 
pleasures as the impulse moved them. Since 
they cared nothing for fame after death, 
they were beyond the law. For name and 
praise, sooner or later, a long life or a 
short one, they cared not at all." 

from the Lieh Tzu, attributed to Yang 
Chu, Taoist of the 4th Century B.C. 

H. Creel, Chinese Thought From Confucius 
to Mao Tse-Tung (1953) at 82-83. 
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A MODEST PROPOSAL 


With apologies to Jonathan Swift, 

A NEW MODEST PROPOSAL 
for 

Preventing the poor People of Mudd, from 
being a Burden on the Annual or Quarterly; 
and for making them beneficial to the legal 
Community. 

It is a thing of much sorrow to those, 
who walk the Halls of this great Institu¬ 
tion; when they see the Tables, the Chairs, 
and the Carrels crowded with Candidates of 
all Sexes, hugging three, four, or six Re¬ 
porters, and a file Box, and pestering 
every Passer-by for a transitional Phrase. 
These Students, instead of working for an 
honest grade point Average, are forced to 
employ all their Time in coddling their 
bootless Comments, which, after completion, 
lie rejected, unpublished or unread, while 
their Authors turn Thieves for want of Work. 

I think it cannot be gainsaid, that this 
wastage of Energy, in a time of national 
Crisis, must not be unreasoningly main¬ 
tained; yet, one outcast by these sacred 
Societies, though doubtless a superior Per¬ 
sonage in every Respect, save this one, 
may not serve the Man, nor drink from the 
Well of his corporate Accounts. Be this 
no great Shame of itself, still; banished 
to such Coventry, one must gorge on the 
Crist of domestic Strife, if a mother's 
Dream of Harris Tweed.and Corinthian 
Leather is not to be shattered with a blow 
of doubleknit Polyester and textured Vinyl. 

My Intention is very ^ar from being 
limited to provide only for Candidates: 

For what of Editors, who, admitting full 
well the dearness of their own Time, de¬ 
sign to support these hapless Efforts? I 
have turned my Thoughts upon this very 
Subject, and in the maturity of my Delib¬ 
erations, suggest a Scheme, whereby the 
Load of candidates may be justly born. 

The Number of Tuitions in Mudd being 
usually reckoned five hundred and sixty; 
of these I calculate there may be three 
hundred and sixty Persons of upper Class; 
from which Number I subtract sixty 
Mooters, who, mindful of the relative might 
of the Sword and the Pen, nontheless rec¬ 
ognize the efficacy of a serpent’s Tongue. 
From that remaining, I again subtract 


sixty, being forty and two Editors of vary- 1 
ing stature, to which are added one tenth 
of a Class, whose Rewards are assured by 
the present System; leaving two hundred and j 
forty souls. The Question is, therefore, I 
How shall this Number be educated, and 
with what Substance shall their Resumes be 
padded? 

I shall now humbly propose my own 
Thoughts; which I hope will not be liable 
to the least Objection. 

Having been assured by Judges Simonson 
and Hoffman, and by Mister Justice, Rehn- 
quist, that service on a legal Publication 
is prerequisite to a distinguished Career; 
and, likewise having seen that the Quarterl 
and the Annual, whether through design, or 
neglect, I know not, fail to provide suffi¬ 
cient Opportunities, I propose the creation 
of yet another periodical, to wit: the 
Remedial Law Review [hereinafter Rem. L. 
tfevTT- 

Members of the Rem . L^. Rev . , to gain 
the Respect of the entirety of the legal 
Profession, and the particular admiration 
of their Peers, should be selected with 
suitable Rigor and Objectivity, such Policy 
mirroring the though but fair Criteria 
common to all law Journals. Egalitarians 
would, thus, not raise the hue and cry 
should the bottom Tenth of each Class be 
invited to serve; and those, who wish to 
pledge a still higher Portion, would re¬ 
frain, knowing that Standards must be main¬ 
tained. I, moreover, can see no Objection 
in admitting any who might fail legal Bib¬ 
liography, though they be in the top three I 
Quarters, or Half, or Tenth; can others 
with so great a Need be imagined? For 
my Tastes alone, this would suffice, but 
ne'er do Well's and devil’s Advocates 
might harp unceas(e)ingly on, were not a 
Competition provided; thus, those, though 
they be otherwise unqualified, who seek Mer 
bership, should receive their Desert after 
successfully reducing a publishable Com¬ 
ment to a series of note cards, all with¬ 
out benefit of editorial Assistance. 

I think the Advantages by the Proposal 
which I have made, are obvious, and many, 
as well as of the highest Importance. For 
First, it would bring the double Benefits 
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POEM 


nodest proposal cont. 

3 w Review to a greater Number, training 
in legal Writing by the most simple 
lient, for who will deny that, to under- 
1 the Workings of an Object, it is best 
;duce that Object to its component 
3 ; and, assisting them in keeping Bread, 
Lnted by felonius Acquisition, upon 
r Tables, not only by the Entries 
;d by the use of its prestigious Name, 
also by providing the Ore from which 
tillating interview Conversation maybe 
aed. 

Secondly, overtaxed Editors could hoard 
? Time, whereby their academic Perfor- 
a or social Lives might be improved, 
ar than lavishing that most precious 
idity upon Scores of unappreciative 
[dates. Indeed, the Quarterly might 
consider obtaining the Cards of those 
ted Rem . L^. Rev . membership, in order 
they might be distributed to their 
:omment Writers, to lessen the Strain 
sparing Materials for that august 

rhirdly, the Literature of the Profes- 
will be greatly benefited, as the 
L. Rev ., lacking a source of case 
ants, could only publish the Articles 
Lstinguished Scholars, whose consistent 
[ty is apparent to even the casual 
ar; without the accompanying Drivel 
:udent Thought. 

’ourthly, the name of Mudd, and of all 
a associated with it, would soon re- 
: the Approbation appropriate to this 
f enture. 

'ifthly, even as the lot of Candidates 
iproved, so will be the Melancholia 
kose who are affected by their present 
il State. 

profess, in the Sincerity of my 
, that I have not the least personal 
’est, in endeavouring to promote this 
saryWork; having no other Motive 
the publick Good of my Country, by 
cing our Profession, providing for 
nts, relieving the Editors, and giving 
Pleasure to the Administration: my 
■^t is already being published. 

Ken Barnhart 


Murder, murder, in the first degree. 

Was the D.A.'s impassioned shout. 

This man is a threat to society. 

Beyond a reasonable doubt. 

He lay in wait on a cold dark night. 

His blade beneath his cloak. 

He lurched, she screamed at the frightful- 
sight . 

Of this terrible awful bloke. 

Her reason for living had entered the room. 
As this filth jumped from a nook. 

The blade smiled at oncoming doom. 

Her eyes met her love's for one last look. 

Oh, the girl's so sweet and he’s so awful. 
To take her love from life. 

By-committing a deed so unlawful. 

She'll never be a wife. 

Watch his eyes, watch him twitch, 

Ladies and gentlemen of truth. 

Know it is right to pull the switch. 

Burn him in the electric booth. 

Put on the shackles, set up the chair. 

Plug him in and send him down. 

When he burns, we'll be there. 

Not a face shall bear a frown. 

This is a society of laws, not men. 

We tolerate not his kind. 

He belongs in the federal Pen ., 

Let them purify his mind. 

ft ft * 

The hour they set to send him down. 

The dawn did still its rise. 

His frightened breaths the only sound. 

The only light, his repenting eyes. 

One tooth for one tooth, one eye for one 
eye, 

Was the biblical solution to the crime. 
She'll serve out her love till the day she 
dies, 

The murderer will serve for all time. 

Rick Wendy 
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Gay Bights Referendum 


Thursday f s referendum will be the first in WULS's history according to SBA 
president, Mark Levison. Though the SBA's Executive Committee instituted the 
referendum proceedure in response to a need growing out of the gay rights con¬ 
troversy, referendums will continue to be part of the SBA's mechanics regardless 
of the outcome on this particular issue, so it's possible that Thursday's vote 
won’t be the last. 

The SBA passed the sexual preference resolution by a 14-7 vote, and then 
narrowly aoproved a motion to nut the same issue before the entire student body. 

Why did this issue impel the SBA, which is authorized to represent the student 
body and which acted on this issue by a decisive vote, to adopt a general referen¬ 
dum proceedure? Primarily, members explained, this controversy touches ;ncn ’the 
heart of why we're here, -jobs,” and the SBA felt students should have direct imnut 
into the possible implementation of a new equal opportunity policy for prospective 
employers who come on campus to interview. 

Guidelines for determining which issues will result in a referendum in the 
future are left wide open. Basically, under the new proceedure, a referendum will 
be held anytime it is called for by: 1) a simple majority of the SBA; or 2) a 
petition from the People signed by 10% of the student body. 

Unfortunately, the SBA's referendum proceedure neglects to specify what actual 
effect a student referendum will have. Apparently, the power of a student vote in 
terms of net results will be influenced by; 1) the issues at stake; 2) the number 
of people who vote; and 3) the percentage of the vote which favors the issue So 
what effect will Thursday’s vote ultimately have? 

Levison says, ’’The SBA’s position (on the referendum's effect) is that a 
strong vote in favor of the resolution would be conclusory (sic), not advisory.” 

He supports this statement by arguing that issues affecting potential employment 
should lie exclusively within the purview of student determination. As such, 
Thursday's vote should peremptively decide whether the proposed language is 
implemented or not. 

The administration, however, characterizes the matter somewhat differently. 
Dean Shelton sees the issue as having ”such an enormous impact that no affirmative 
action can be taken without adoption by the faculty.” Dean Kcrenblatt admits that 
a vote of the student body won't go unnoticed, but he declined to specify how 
much recognition the vote would draw. Both deans agree that the matter will be 
concluded only if the students fail to pass the resolution. 

Judging from the diversity of the opinions expressed above and the fact that 
student referendums are a novelty here at Wash. U. t the most conclusive statement 
that can be made regarding the ultimate effect of Thursday's referendum is that 
"we’ll just have to wait and see " 





Opinions on the Referendum 


The following articles on the sexual preference referendum were 
submitted to the DA so that we may acquaint our readers with some arguments 
on both sides of the issue. The opinions expressed below do not necessarily 
reflect the views of the DA f s editors. 



We have proposed the sexual prefer¬ 
ence resolution to ask our law school 
to take a stand protecting students 
against employment discrimination. It 
is imperative that we as the future 
"technicians of justice" further these 
efforts to protect civil rights and on- 
pose unjustified denials of basic free¬ 
doms. We must not refuse to take posi¬ 
tions in support of equal opportunity 
and against oppression. As students of 
the law we are obligated to press for 
the enforcement of the rights of all 
members of this society. 

Out of this desire to commit our¬ 
selves to the protection of fundamental 
human rights arises the sexual preference 
resolution. We know such discrimination 
exists. The army, for instance, has de¬ 
clared that it would not hire gay law 
students and that it would discharge any 
presently employed lawyers that it dis¬ 
covers to be gay. And while proof of 
other instances no doubt exists, we 
shouldn T t require students to publicize 
such experiences, given the personal 
nature of the issue and the sensitive 
nature of the topic. 

Whatever the evidence, the law school 
must commit itself to a policy of equal 
opportunity in the legal profession. 

Being gay bears no relationship to one’s 
ability to practice law. Any employer 
who believes the contrary and acts on 
this belief in discrimination against 
gay law students and lawyers should not 
be granted the privilege of using our 
placement facilities. 

cont. p. 3 


CON... 

To be against the proposed amendment 
to the Placement Office pamphlet does not 
automatically imply that you are against 
gay rights. There are two seperate issues 
involved here. One is whether you condone 
or condemn discrimination by employers 
soley on the basis of a person's sexual nr 
erence. Another issue is whether the Plac 
ment Office pamphlet is the proper place ? 
express the student body's view on gay rif 

This article is not addressed to you 
if you condone discrimination in employmei 
on the basis of sexual preference. You 
have already decided to vote against the 
amendment. 

But if you condemn discrimination on 
the basis of sexual preference, in employ 
ment or any other area, you see the curre 
referendum as the first fragile flowering 
of gay rights in the law school. You hes 
itate to vote NO because you fear the mon 
turn will be lost, and the issue will becc 
dormant. This is wrong. The issue coulc ! 
become dormant just as easily if the pro¬ 
posed amendment passes, but passage woulc, 
bring more problems than benefits, The 
momentum of the gay rights movement will 
be sustained only by initiative of conce: 
individuals, not by the insertion of two 
words in the Placement Office handbook. 

You must not regard the issue in th 
referendum as "gay rights.” The actual 
issue is whether the Placement Office pa* 
phlet is the proper place to express the 
student body's view on gay rights. Sta* 
differently, the issue is whether you wa' 
to put a controversial position statemen 
in a pamphlet that is intended to be mer^ 
an advertisement of the law school. 

cont. p. 
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The issue is not one of first amend- 
freedoms; no one is being denied the. 
t to a platform to sneak in favor of 
riminatory policies. Simply stated, 
issues is whether the school will 
inue to condone and Darticipate in 
practice of denying employment on 
nds that are unrelated to occupational 
ifications. 

The Policy will, admittedly be dif- 
:lt to enforce. But, the Policy is so 
;ntial in its statement of the law 
»ol T s active support for basic civil 
its that no difficulty in enforcement 
ild stand as ground for opposition to 
If discrimination is discovered, 
iver, the policy provides an announced 
idy for those harmed by it. 

Finally, it is thought that the 
.cy may deter employers from visiting 
school. No one knows whether this 
. actually occur. Yet if it does it 
L be a price willingly paid in order 
>pDose discrimination. Many of these 
i people believe that the entire equal 
)rtunity statement ought to be elim- 
:ed because it interferes with the 
lent's right to obtain a job with whom- 
: he or she chooses, but we believe 
: the protection of essential human 
its outweighs the need of law students 
Interview on campus with a law firm 
my other organization. 

We oppose racist and sexist discrim- 
:ion and we believe that discrimination 
:he basis of sexual preference must 
>poosed just as vehemently. Please 
5 time to vote in the referendum on 
rsday, January 25, and vote YES. 


...COIN! 


The recipients of this pamphlet are 
mostly private law firms and alumni. If 
the proposal becomes the policy of the 
Placement Office it will have to be the 
official policy of Washington University 
Law School. Thus the institution could be 
caught in a defensive position against the 
basically conservative alumni and private 
firms, at a time when the Law School is 
struggling to improve its stature as an 
academic institution of national repute. 

A good reputation for the Law School benefits 
all of its students. It would be destructive 
for the students to embroil the institution 
in a controversy that would provoke the an¬ 
imosity of those who support that institution. 

The pamphlet is meant to sell the school 
and its students to perspective employers. 

It is not the proper forum for proselytizing 
because it would only alienate some oerspectiv* 
employers. It would not bring about any re¬ 
forms in discriminatory hiring practices. 

If you want to do something about gay 
rights, do not vote YSS and thereby put the 
burden on the institution that we are all 
part of. Instead, take the burden upon your¬ 
self. Student action will have a greater 
chance of effecting reforms by striking di¬ 
rectly at the proper targets, without the 
negative effects on the institution. Stu¬ 
dents can lobby for statutory protection 
against discrimination and for criminal law 
reforms. Another very effective strategy 
would be to contact state bar associations 
to get written or published assurance that 

the vague ’’good moral character" standard 
of admission is not used to exclude persons 
soley on account of sexual preference. If 
you want to do something for gay rights, take 
constructive, not destructive action. 

Vote NO. 




In Be Grade Beform 


During the next few weeks the fate of 
the grade reform proposal will be decided. 

If the student-faculty committee approves 
the proposal, it still has to face the for¬ 
midable barrier of faculty approval before 
change occurs. My greatest fear is that 
the reform approval may only concern itself 
with cosmetic changes and leave intact the 
underlying substantive inequities that exist 
in our present system. 

The heart of the grade reform proposal 
is its requirements of mandatory medians. 
Without it the proposal is but a meaningless 
exercise in lower mathematics. Yet this 
is the one element of the proposal that 
is least likely to win faculty approval. 

All students by now should be ax-jare 
of the xtfide diversity in medians. In a nut - 
shell, this occurs because the numbers mean 
different things to different professors. 
Until the faculty obtains a consensus on 
this matter (x<rtiich they never have) there 
can be no uniformity in the grades ax^arded. 
The mandatory medians would alleviate this 
problem greatly. 

In this day and age of a tight market 
for young lax^yers, lax<7 students are pushed 
to achieve a high class rank not only be¬ 
cause of the intrinsic rex^ard of success, 
but also to help insure their ultimate em¬ 
ployment. Because of this stress for grades, 
too many Wash. U. Iax7 students take courses 
not because they are interested in that type 
of law, but because the professor aWays 
gives a high median. Similarly, why should 
a student be punished numerically because 
he unfortunately scheduled classes with 
"tough-median" professors? 

This brings up the issue of x^hy some 
professors alx^ays give high medians. While 
this is a delicate question, nevertheless 
I’m going to proffer a reason x^hy this oc¬ 
curs, First, I find it hard to believe that 
some professors alx^ays attract a class full 
of brighter students than other professors, 
or a class deserves a higher median because 
of the amount of material learned; the credit 
hours given a class should reflect the latter 
and grades should have nothing to do with it. 
Unfortunately, what appears to happen is 
that x^ithout the lure of high medians, some 

cont. p. 5, col.' 1 


Those of you x^ho noticed the vote tal! 
on the SBA grade reform proposal x^ould havi 
seen that I x«7as the only dissenting member, 
You may also have assumed that I cast my 
vote in opposition to the substantive prop( 
itself. I am writing this statement, not 
only to clarify my reasons for so voting, 
but also to make you, the student body, aw 
of the fact that less than sufficient con¬ 
sideration seems to have been given to the 
effect this proposal x^ill have on us. I 
refer specifically to the lack of an impli 
mentation provision. 

I am the last person to argue that t 
grade reform proposal approved and submit 
by the SBA is not a tremendous improvemer 
on the one x^e are presently subject to. ! 
concern is that the presentation of a me<* ‘ 
of implementing this proposal is essentii. 
to achieve the proposal’s purposes. 

The aspects of th* proposal x^hich a ‘ 
especially in need of an implementation 
proposal are the changes to a 45 point si 
and to fixed medians. These also happen! 
to be the most important aspects of the 
nosal in that they operate to increase t 
spread among individual^students, primal" 
betx^een the median and lox^er grades and 
and stabilize the median range as x^ell, 

SBA, in my viex^, had a duty to prei 
a method (~ar methods) of putting these 
changes into operation for tx^jo reasons, 
the first place, one must determine x^he 
the changes proposed are feasible. It 
been stated in may quarters that the f 
is already reluctant to change the syst 
I find it difficult to believe that tha 
reluctance is by any means alleviated x* I 
faced xtfith implementation problems. As i 
result, to ’’ease” the change, the propc 
becomes susceptable to erosion. By thi 
I mean that our proposals are modified 
consequently diluted to make it easier 
change over. SBA has already been inf* 1 
that the faculty committee is seriousi, 
considering a 35 point scale (it’s eas 
to move our all grades up 10 points), 
have yet to see what x^ill happen to th 
fixed median proposal which is admittei 
even more difficult to imlpement. 

cont. p. 5, 
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from p. 4, col. 1 

essors because of either the nature of 
course of because of their teaching 
e, would not get anyone to enroll in 
course. Naturally, this problem only 

rs with upper division courses. First 
students are particularly vulnerable 
he whims of individual professors, 
e most of these professors do not vary 
ly in their medians, there has always 
at least one first year class that has 
tived a "deviant" median thus disoropor- 
latelv affecting overall class rank, 
cure for this problem is standardized 
.ans. 

The other features of the grade re- 
: proposal are meritorious, but without 
latory medians they appear to me to only 
ict cosmetic changes. 

If you are interested in seeing the 
le reform proposal enacted, contact your 
lessors and give them your opinion. For 
7 if we convince the professors that we 
;ant grade reform, will change be forth- 
Lng, 

:e E Hunt 


cont. from p. 4, col. 2 

The second reason for my belief that 
SBA should never have submitted the nro- 
oosal absent an implementation proposal 
is that we represent those who have the 
greatest stake in how grade reform occurs, 
as well as the actual grading system used. 
I believe that we as your representatives 
should keep your interests in mind, in¬ 
cluding a concern that no one is unfairly 
affected. 

SBA is answerable to you, especially 
where, as here, we have adequately dealt 
with the needs of future law students but 
have failed to take those additional stens 
necessary to protect the interests of 
those who are attending this school now. 
Becky Riddell 


TEACHER EVALUATION 


In the midst of such burning questions as gay rights and grade reform, an¬ 
other issue of significance to the student body is being debated. The issue is 
whether or not to publish the results of the teacher evaluations that the stu¬ 
dents fill out each semester. This issue has been around for at least as long 
as any student now attending can remember. Consequently, all the arguesments pro 
ind con have been hotly debated, both in this newspaper, which has endorsed pub¬ 
lication, and in faculty and student meetings. The arguements have all been 
Presented at one ooint or another, and this article will not re-hash them. Rather, 
Its purpose is to point out that something is about to be done on the issue, one 
jay or the other, SBA president Hark Levison has informed the Devil’s Advocate that 
the Student Environment Committee is currently drafting a teacher evaluation form.. 
[f the faculty once again refuses to allow publication of their survey, the SBA 
Jill distribute their own evaluation forms, and publish those results. On the other 
land, if the faculty expresses a willingness to open up the evaluation process, the 
SBA will provide their own form as student imout. 

The issue is a long and drawn out one. With the action by the SBA, and 
lonefully by the faculty, an issue that should have been settled long ago will 
finally be resolved. 





Don’t Forget the DA’s 
Valentine’s Day Issue 




Submit a valentine to that person 
to whom you’d like to convey a 
special sentiment. The DA will 
place a box in the pit on Feb. 1 
in which you can place your val¬ 
entines. Deadline for submission 












Reed J. 

Though ours is a "love-hate” I must 
say good riddance. Hopefully you’ll 
die young with my name on your lips. 
55 K.S.D. 


From Frog to Prince 
Your rivet 

makes my trivet 
start to covet 
your divet 
Don't you love it? 

P.S. Frogs have bad wrists you can’t 

tell how they’re hung 

but just take a fly by 

and check out their tongue. 


L.L.: Discovering there are no forests 
in Kansas 

The tenderest Valentine plea 

From a scarred and craggy old tree 

I might never leave 

But I wouldn’t deceive 

With love’s conflagration 

One must spurn expectation 

When the grounds of relation are fallow 
The roots there abound may be shallow 
While some trees are downed 
Others fall without sound 
So I’ll honestly say as we grow 
Where it end I can’t know 

If the height ever fills you with 
doubt 

You might play it safe and branch out 


Happy Valentine's Day to all my Gay 
Brothers and Sisters in the Law School 

We all know who we are . . . 

We could fit in just one car . , , 

But who knows there could be more . . . 
That won’t tell us the score . . . 

So sprinkle your fairy dust 
So next year we can rent a bus. 

Hearts and flowers to you all 
Sweet Tes 


Roses are red 
Violets are blue 
Sleeping was boring 
Till I tried it with you. 
Star 


Sweet Kathy Brickey 

with smile so sly 

The Mona Lisa of Mudd 

and that can't be denied 

Oh, how I wish 

that I'd had you last year 

And not Bowie Kuhns 

who gave it to me in the rear. 


To my Breakfast Chef; 

Daisies love sunshine, 
Roses love dew, 

I just love 

Being in love with you! 






















To Eve: Who has a headache 

Could we once have a Valentine kiss 
Remiss with the slithering hiss 
When we spark in the lightening 
I find it quite frightening 
Doing jigs on your figs is real digs. 

I do have affliction for Winesap 
But sans r oiling thunder and that rap 
Things were blissful and peachy no fib 
Before you found my ticklish rib 
Now I cuss both the buss and the fuss. 

Your body when naked ain’t bad 
But somehow I feel I ’ ve been had 
What seemed at first such a thrill 
The birds and bees know just too well 
Having sex is a hex waxed perplexed. 


In re His Recent Proposal 
(Culled from our 1967 files) 

With romance in his eye 
on one knee posed 
he spoke, 

"my dearest, my love, 
please grant this request 
and I shall be 
the happiest of men.” 

then he spoke (at some length) 

of love (and such-mostly such) 
with: 

six qualifications on "love" 
eight cross-referrals to "liking”• 
sixteen allusions to "affection" 
and even dozens to "endearing" 

(with modifications on nine, 
referring to another three 
developed in the fourth cross- 
reference to "liking"-sub- 
nominated "getting close") . . . 

My dear, if I could make a suggestion, 
try it again, I didn’t understand the 
question. 


Dear Gary— 

Saturday night was great—let’s do it 
again soon. 

Love, Ruby 


To: Power Door Locks 

Freckle faced, wild hair, translucent 

eyelashes 

0 woman from the western hill stations 
I’d gladly have sent you a more loving 
Valentine 

But you, made me miss, corporations 
Neighbor 


Dear Cheryl, 

You don’t know me, but I seen you one 
night in the crowd in St. Louis. I 
was all coked out so I’m not sure if 
you was some kind of vision or what.. 
Please send a color 8 x 10 glossy to 
my manager, Morry—Who knows? Maybe 
I can get a part for you in a real 
Hollywood movie. Do you like Jack 
Nicholson? As you probably he ard, we 
finally got some rain out here, so you. 
can go wee-wee all you want and flush 
and everything--so you don’t have to 
worry about that ! Hee-Hee. Heard 
you’ve been getting a bit of snow out 
there lately. Well we’ve had more 
than our share of that good snow in 
San Fran ourselves lately. As my good 
friend ’Mick’ says, It’s sure been a 
long cold winter! Oh well . . . gotta 
run I’m getting a C. B. put in my BMW 
this afternoon. Happy Valentine’s Day! 
Love, J. Garcia 


C.T. 

Watch out for first year phillies if 
you know what’s good for you. I’d 
appreciate it if you’d lay off the 
melted muenster cheese sandwiches. 
Love you! 

T.K. Ski 


To Whom It May Concern, 

Be informed that the paper you are 
holding is a security, subject to 
registration by the S.E.C. 

"The Pineapple" 


To Gary Smith, 

You’re the most darling guy I know. 
Be my own personal nebbish. 

Love, C. G. 


To r. : 

Oh, sweet mystery of life, at last 
I’ve found you! 


Hi Liz—Happy Valentine’s Day! 


Big Red Fire Ant: 

1 Kit Kat and I’m yours forever. 
Teddy #2 


Okie: 

Be my teedle in my toddle! 


To my Valentine: 

Happy six months TODAY and Happy 
Valentine’s Day! 

Love, Cutie 
























To the Woman of the Northwoods : 
Message to the one who’s gone 
who enshrouds me like spring lust. 

I feel and smell and taste your life 
in a way you do not know. 

Valentine please leave my life, 

I bid you lover 

go- 

a leaf 


S (tu)D- 

Graduate students need loving, too. 
Love, 

Panting 


To My Little Bobo, 

Happy Valentine’s Day! 

Love, 

Your Buddy 


JKH - 

The Sinai desert was certainly nice. 
And divinity school was fine. 

But slinky bombshell of my heart. 
Please by my Valentine. 

C.B. 


DG - 

I could watch your biorythms forever. 


Valentine Message: 
Ski’s the greatest. 

Love Richard 


Lady Pat Aldridge you’re looking so 
fair 

straight backed and straight laced 
as if you don’t care 

While all at the library stoos short 
and stares, 

you’re telling the world you’re a 
prim, proper sight, 

but you and I know that’s not really 
quite right. 

an acquaintance 

JcT 

No funny business with yours. 

I love you. 


FS - 

Birds fly high, bees buzz, and 
afternoon birds and bees with you 
is decent. 


To: The ramblin’ wreck of Georgia 
Tech and a helluva guy - 

Make your move ! (and I don’t mean 
to Atlanta) 
Happy V’Day 


DO’D - 

When I’m with you, let the rest 
of the world eat chicken. 


To: CUL 

As long as there are lovers 
I shall be there. 

In the stream, 
and the sweat, 
and the tangled up hair. 

I’ve known your being 

on the place where we lay. 
And I shall be with you 
forever, in ways. 

I’m in each thing you feel 

and in all that you do, 

I accomplished this easily, 
by just.loving you. 

M 


Dear my little papoose Valentine, 
Happy Valentines Day, Honey. 
I’m smiling. 

Love 

Rob 


Dear N: 

Be mine ! 
D.S. 


Willomina -- 

Sorry to say, your pre-Valentine’s 
Day campaign for flowers and gifts 
has failed. Once again, I laugh in 
your face. Better luck on your 
birthday. Until then, and forever 
after, all my love. 

- D - 


Hassles 

AH -- the commerciality of it all. 

But don’t jump off the Standard sign. 
Hassles "Too” 

Big Lady 

I’ve got a heart on for you. 

Your Teddy 
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Dear Aquatic barrister: 
Will you notice this year? 
Hanpy V.D. 


Frankie: 

Roses are red, 
violets are blue, 

I’d hate law school 
without you. 

Love, Melvin 

Cheeks: 

Rosie your deeper is no longer a 
sleeper -- so never say candy. 
Luv, Bennie 


Dear Cheeko, 

The more I see you, the more I want 
you ... I know the only one for 
me can only be you. 

I love you. 

Happy Valentine’s Day. 

Love, P.P.C.E. 


Linda R.: 

,f I yearn for you tragically. 

A.T. Tappman, Chaplain, U.S. Army.' 1 


Cindy -- 

If only you didn’t smoke . . . 


EAP: 

Do you think in 20 years . . 
Cousin 


To Andy Baby: 

Sure an glad you were able to talk 
your way to Holmes Lounge last 
September. 

Love, Y.P. 


Dear Schnoozerino, 

Happy Valentine’s Day and all. 
Love. 


Dear "Bo" : 

Remember, it’s not size -- but 
how you use it that counts. 
Good luck in contracts. 

Love, Blue. 


Dear Sheebo, 

. . . Woof! 

Princess 


To the first-year women -- 

Help alleviate my shyness and make 

some overt acts towards me. 

Slats 


To Carole r , 

I love you. Babe Happy Valentine’s 

Day 

Zonker 


Dear Hodge & Neil, 
Happy Valentine’s Day 
Wall Street Journal 



Lois 

Let’s do it in my favorite chair. 
Officer Haggerty 


E.L.G. 

I’m glad for the friendship. 
Remember the 14th always - 
ANON 

The DA regrets that due to space 
constraints it was unable to print 
every valentine received. We would 
like to report, however, that in 
the case of People v, Sweetie- 
Pie. WARRINGTON, J, held for the 
plaintiff overturning the District 
Court. 

Financial Aid 

Financial aid information for next 
year will be posted in early March. 
Full information will be posted on 
all relevant matters and procedures 





































OUTSTANDING 

PROFESSOR 

AWARD 


The DA in an attempt to give 
recognition to outstanding professors 
in the law school, has implemented 
an award for "Outstanding Professor 
of the Year". The criteria for the 
award consists of teaching excellence 
and general concern for student - 
teacher relationships. Four nominees 
will be selected by the staff of the 
DA and will be presented in the March 
17 issue of the DA. At that time, 
student imput will be solicited to 
aid in the determination of the 
recipient of the award. The final 
decision will be made by the 
Editorial Board-- the winner to be 
announced on the day of the last beer 
blast before the end of classes. 

The award itself, will be presented 
that evening at the DA staff dinner. 


THE DEVIL’S ADVOCATE 

Editorial Board: 

Mark Clevenger 
Bruce Hunt 
Mark Levison 
Alison Ling 

Staff: 

Mark Kaufman 
John Lamming 
Andy Miofsky 
Jean 0’Daniel 
Doug Pederson 
Ned Reilly 
Dave Rieser 
Cheryl Rose 
Les Szwajkowski 
VuDuc Vuong 
Rick Wendy 


D. A. NEWS 

Former Editorial Board members E, 
Martin Davidoff and Allison Woolf, 
as well as staff member Ken Barnhart, 
are now in Washington D.C. partici¬ 
pating in the Congressional Seminar. 

Ms-Woolf and Mr. Barnhart will be 
reporting on related Washington 
activities periodically. 

Alison Ling, first year student, has 
replaced Ms. Woolf on the Editorial 
Board. 

Any student wishing to submit articles 
for future editions should keao the 
following deadlines in mind: 

Edition Deadline 

March 17 March 3 

April 1* March 24 

April 14 April 7 

-special abbreviated edition 

Any material not received by these 
deadlines will be used in a subsequent 
edition. Articles should be brought 
to the DA office, Room 410, or 
placed in the DA mailbox in Room 201. 


!!!COMING ATTRACTIONS!1! 

Look for the following exciting 
articles in upcoming editions of 
the Devil’s Advocate I 

An Interview With John Jartz, 

Urban Annual Editor 

Working Law Students 

Faculty Interviews: F. Hodge O’Neal, 
Bruce LaPierre 

Alumni Series: Assistant Attorney 
General of Missouri 


Washington Correspondents: 
Ken Barnhart 
J. Allison Wolf 


All our regular columns and other 
features 









GRADE 

SYSTEM 

REFORM 


Time to Strike 


On November 18, 1977., Dean Shel¬ 
ton met with interested students (and 
I use the term loosely) concerning the 
matter of grades. Approximately 28 
students attended which makes one 
wonder what all of the hullabaloo is 
about concerning grading reform. Here 
was a forum that would have allowed 
those interested in pressing for a 
change in the grading system an oppor¬ 
tunity to confront directly one of 
the "powers” in the administration. 
Where was everyone? Even though the 
discussion was scheduled on a Friday, 
the interest indicated in this ses¬ 
sion made me reconsider whether the 
entire question of our present grad¬ 
ing system is perceived as a real 
problem by the majority of the student 
body. The bulk of those attending 
were first year students who unfor¬ 
tunately have yet to experience 
first-hand how our grading system 
may ultimately effect them. Dean 
Shelton in his comments proffered 
the idea that while would-be em¬ 
ployers may not understand our 55-90 
grading system, nevertheless this is 
not a serious problem because such 
individuals are really concerned with 
class rank. While in most situations 
this may prove unassailable, those 
situations are bound to occur in which 
a low numerical grade average (com¬ 
pared to other law schools grading 
systems), regardless of ultimate 
class rank, will have a bearing upon 
one T s being hired or not. Of course 
the same would-be employer, now that 
he has had at least one exposure to 
our system of grading, may in the fu¬ 
ture have a better "feel" for our 
grading structure. The questions I 
keep asking myself, however, are: 

Why should a student or recent grad¬ 
uate be placed in such a position 
of defending a system that is not 
widely practiced, and would I want 
to be the individual placed in such 
a position? 

The problem is more pervasive 
than it appears. It should make stu¬ 
dents aware that if a potential prob¬ 
lem area exists, the time to correct 
it is while they are still in the 


vs. Who Cares 

by Bruce Hunt 

system. However, such issues as grade 
reform only point out the apathetic 
feelings of many students that "aw-w-w, 
why bother—it T s too.late to help me." 
Without commenting on such opinions, 
it should be noted that it is not 
too late for most of the law school 
students to be benefitted by grade 
reform, provided that such change is 
forthcoming in the near future. 

Dean Shelton, while noting that 
a majority of the faculty wants a 
change in the grading system, also 
noted that there is wide-spread dis¬ 
agreement over what changes would 
best serve the school and the student 
body. This should come as no surprise 
to anyone who has discussed the matter 
with the administration or individual 
faculty members. It’s like the old 
addage that "the only thing they can 
agree on is their disagreement." 

They cannot even agree on individual 
issues within the main issue, such as 
the example of requiring standardized 
medians for first year classes. Yet 
consider the inequities irhat resulted 
just last year from not having such 
standardized medians. For example, 
the median grade in one of the Prop¬ 
erty sections was equal to the grade 
received by the upper fifth of an¬ 
other first year Property class. I 
am not attempting to single out one 
professor. Instead it should be ob¬ 
vious that the present system allows 
too much discretion in the hands of 
professors to upset the whole apple¬ 
cart of first year grade averages (and 
therefore first year class rank) if 
they choose to award a class with an 
extremely high median. In this situ¬ 
ation, if a first year student was un¬ 
fortunate enough to be in a class 
that received a typical first year 
median (68-70) he will find himself 
in effect being penalized for 
not having been in one of the sections 
that received the inflated median 
score. Of course if you consistently 
are in the top of your section, then 
you probably don't have much of a 
complaint. Dean Shelton pointed out 
that by graduation, such fortuities 
will have averaged themselves out over 











the three year period. But consider 
the fact that an overall difference 
in 1-1/2 points of a first year stu¬ 
dent’s average may vary his class 
standing as much as 30 or so posi¬ 
tions in his or her class rank. Next 
consider that many second year students 
will be considered for part-time 
positions and summer jobs based upon 
their first year’s class standing. 

Such jobs will often times carry sig¬ 
nificant weight with a future employer 
subsequent to graduation. Therefore, 
for some individuals the damage has 
already occurred and it is little 
solace to know that by the end of the 
third year the medians will have aver¬ 
aged themselves out. I should note 
that Dean Shelton stated that he favors 
standardized medians. 

There is the additional problem 
of what our numbers mean to various 
people. The fact is to graduate from 
law school (like all graduate schools) 
one must maintain a B average. At 
Washington University that correlates 
to a grade of 65. With our 55-90 
system, this compacts the lower letter 
grades of C, D and F into a 10 point 
bracket. However, on the top end of 
the grading scale there is a 25 point 
spread from the bottom B to the top A. 
Trying to realistically correlate our 
present numerical grading system with 
letter grades is really pointless. 

Yet according to Dean Shelton: ”if 
we were to take a poll of our profes¬ 
sors we would find that many feel a 
grade of 65 would be equal to a B and 
would be perceived as a degree of 
accomplishment equal to the profic¬ 
iency of a member of the bar.” I 
can’t help but wonder how those pro¬ 
fessors would feel if they received 
a gra de of 65 in the mailj. _ Somehow 

the attendant ’’sinking feeling” one 
perceives at that moment belies the 
fact that you received a B grade. An¬ 
other problem is that the majority 
of the public is more familiar with 
a 60-100 grading system and correlate 
B’s with numbers of 80 and above. 
Apparently our present grading system 
means many different things to many 
people. 

The time is ripe to change the 
present grading system and change can 
occur, but the monkey is on the back 
of the student body. The strength 
of the SBA in effecting change is only 
as strong as the groundswell support 
that the student body itself is will¬ 


is a lot of discussion, but little, if 
any, action. Possibly it boils down 
to this: Do YOU care, and is it 
worth your effort to make your feelings 
known to the administration and faculty? 
Last year, considerable opposition was 
demonstrated by the administration and 
faculty to opening up faculty meetings. 
However, once they were convinced that 
the student body was unified in seek¬ 
ing change and evidenced that unity, 
we were granted our request. The 
issue of grade reform has been drag¬ 
ging on for years. Let's settle it 
once and for all! 


Guild to Sponsor Symposium 

The Law School Chapter of the National 
Lawyers Guild will sponsor a symposium 
on ’’Alternative Law Practices”. The 
program will be held on Saturday, 

March 18 at 10:00 a.m. and will 
end at about 4:30 p.m. Representatives 
from Legal Aid, Public Defender, ACLU, 
a women’s law firm, MpPrig, a law 
collective, and several solo pract¬ 
itioners will speak on their practices 
and some of the legal issues in their 
areas of specialization. There will 
be ample time to ask the lawyers 
questions on a oerson-to-oerson basis. 


The 4th Annual Erna Arndt Basketball 
Tournament 

The law school's own annual 
Erna Arndt Basketball Tournament is 
scheduled to be held this year during 
the last week in March at the renno- 
vated Francis Fieldhouse. The tourna¬ 
ment consists of a round robin elim¬ 
ination format with the championship 
game to be played on Friday night 
preceded by a match between the 
faculty and a women's team. The 
tournament traditionally generates 
enthusiasm among the law school com¬ 
munity as team rosters are open to 
all law students (both men and women), 
members of the faculty and alumni. 

Team rosters must be submitted with 
an entrance fee of $20. This money, 
along with the gate proceeds will be 
added to the Erna Arndt Scholarship 
fund. The reigning champion, two- 
time winner, In Nubibus, has sub¬ 
stantially disbanded and has opened 
the way for a new champion to be 
crowned. 

Think now about organizing your 
team and keep posted for further de¬ 
tails . 






CONFESSIONS 

OF A PINBALL JUNKIE 


Partial transcript taken after 
the arrest of one Eddie Felson who 
was caught breaking into a change 
machine at a local laundromat. 

I T m not sure how it got started 
actually. I mean how I got hooked. 

It all looked so cool at first. All 
the second year students were into it— 
it was the big thing for them. They 
all looked like they were having such 
a great time. I had always been in 
the thick of things at school and I 
sure didn T t want to be left out here. 

It T s not like they weren T t accepting 
me or anything. There was always . . . 
always this distance^because I didn T t 
play. 

And really the thing looked OK. 
Everyone who did it looked like they 
were having such a great time. How 
was I to know that because of this 
their minds had been warped and depraved, 
that they were nothing but empty hulks, 
bodies without souls? I just couldn T t 
see that they were all zombies and 
slaves, their reality twisted by the 
Game. (Witness breaks down into un¬ 
controllable sobbing.) 

I don T t really remember the first 
time I tried it. I think I was sitting 
in the Pit having a Pepsi and one of 
my friends said, ”Hey, how about it? ,T 
We walked over to the machine, which was 
empty for the first time all week. I 
wasn T t sure whether I really ought to 
try it, but my friend said to go ahead. 
Trembling, I put my first quarter in and 
pressed the button. I was terrible 
that first time but all I knew was 
'that I wanted to try again. I went 
through two dollars in quarters that 
first night—I was hooked. 

But I didn’t care—it was dream¬ 
land. It was a world of lights and 
flashing doors, a place to which I 
could escape from the books and the 
profs and the grind. There were the 
bells and the steady ticking of points 
adding up. And the sensuous, never 
to be forgotten cachunk of a new game 
falling into place. I could die for 
that sound—it got to the point that I 
was yelling and pounding the table if I 
drained too soon, screaming like a 
wounded animal just because of a wrong 
turn of the ball. 


It was heaven for a while but then 
it started to go sour. I don’t remem¬ 
ber how or when but soon I found that 
my little entertainment was no longer 
a game—it was gripping my entire life. 

I found that I couldn’t get way from 
it. I would watch hours of ’’Flipper” 
reruns, unable to believe that they 
weren’t about the game. Those weekends 
when the machines were broken were hell. 
The only thing I could do for two days 
was sit at my carrel and cry. 

But I guess that it was the money 
that really began to get me in trouble. 

I started getting holes in all the 
pockets of my pants just from the weight 
of the quarters. I once sprained an 
ankle when I kicked the change machine 
when it wasn’t working. 

Matter of fact, that’s how I knew 
how far I had really fallen. There was 
one weekend when all I had on me was 


a ten dollar bill. And I couldn’t get 
it changed. All the stores were closed 
and everything and no one carries that 
much cash around. I just couldn’t get 
the thing broken. I was going crazy 
from frustration when I finally spotted 
this guy—he was just a normal guy, I 
guess, but I just knew that he had quar¬ 
ters on him. I rushed at him with the 
bill in my hand screaming, ’’For the love 
of God, I’ll give you this ten dollar 
bill if you will just give me all your 
quarters.” He was scared and gave me 
this funny look but he reached into 
his pocket and drew out a quarter, his 
only one. Weeping, I took it from him 
and pressed the bill into his hand. 

Then I went and found a game. 

I guess this will be it for me- 
The game won’t be where I’m going and 
I’ll just have to quit in the screaming 
agony of cold turkey. But I hope that 
my life will be a* lesson for all those 
who think its nothing but a harmless 
enjoyment. It’s a menace and a killer. 
If there is one thing I’ve learned from 
this whole terrifying experience, it’s 
that there’s no such thing as a free 

From the High School Law Project: 

HSLP needs teachers. If you have 3 
hours a week to spare, sign up and 
teach in a county or city high 
school once a week. 











ALUMNI SERIES 

an effort to ease students into the real 
•Id, the DA begins its Spring Alumni Job 
jort Series. The March DA will contain a 
> perspective from a Missouri Assistant 
:orney General. The following report comes 
m Julie A. Gibb, 1977 graduate, currently 
Assistant Professor at the University of 
scons in--Milwaukee, School of Architecture 
l Urban Planing. 

e Real World by Julie A. Gibb 

One of the first things to realize 
jn you begin teaching law to non- 
rj students is that you’ve got to be 
:e. Forget about heated arguments, 
use questioning, near-ridicule and 
answered issues, all the tactics 
u’ve come to know and love from law 
bool. 

No. These people are simply stu¬ 
nts (as you once were). They work 
rd, do the readings, and try to 
derstand. I’m no lover of the 
cratic method, but some training in 
gument must have sunk in. I have 
remind myself that non-law students 
ten have not learned to defend their 
.atements so carefully or so aggres- 
.vely as law students. 

Most .of my time belongs to the 
'aduate school of planning.- Classes 
.and use, environmental, administrative 
iw) are taken by planners, and a few 
■chitects and practicing planners, 
le combination of disciplines works 
all: people with strong real estate, 

:onomics or physical sciences back- 
rounds add greatly to a land use law 
Lass. 

There are adjustments. Explaining 
rocedure and its importance is diffi- 
ilt. Because students don’t do forced 
abor with cases the way we must, they 
ave a harder time with less material. 

3 a lawyer you face an entirely new 
iscipline and have to stop yourself 
com saying ”God, in law school we 
. .” all the time. 

The most severe adjustment is the 
eference. Of course I don’t mean def¬ 
ence to our profession (at every 
acuity party I wait for the inevitable 
oker who gloms onto me just to explain 
hy lawyers are a festering zit on the 
sshole of the world). 


The real deference lies in a rou¬ 
tine application to you The Lawyer, 
on any matter remotely tied to law. 

This happens in faculty meetings, in 
the classroom and at lunch with the 
architects. Everybody assumes you 
know the answers. 

Any professor must work to keep 
from taking him/herself too seriously, 
but I think law teachers outside law 
school get saddled with an even heavier 
burden of imputed knowledge. If 
you are the only one around with a law 
degree it’s scary, especially when you 
suspect you’re answering with less 
and less hesitation. A few years down 
the tenure track the intellectually 
lazy are identifiable all over aca¬ 
demia: smug, insulated farts who know 

they’ve stopped learning and are de¬ 
fensive as hell about it. 

Another adjustment is isolation 
from your peers. It may be harder to 
keep up with case law and the litera¬ 
ture in your field when you no longer 
live in a law library and play pinball 
with the editor of the Urban Law Annual. 
You may not even be able to communicate 
right away because of the jargon in 
your head (quasi- what? ). Starting 
even a minimal private practice as soon 
as possible will help. 

Teaching, I’m sure you know, 
allows great independence, flexible 
hours, summers off, job security (for 
those of you who get excited by the 
tenure system), and lovely captive 
audiences. You are encouraged to 
conduct research and publish; all the 
resources of the academic institution 
are yours to use. 

The pressure on you will be more 
subtle than that on a trial lawyer or 
new associate. Eventually, though, 
you too will have worries: are my 
teaching methods fair; do they result 
in any learning; do I believe what 
comes out of my mouth; do I promote 
my own biases too much; how seriously 
do I regard plagiarism and cheating 
(both■occurred during my first semes¬ 
ter); how do I handle mismanagement 
and questionable ethics in the uni¬ 
versity; is my research worthwhile? 

And last but not least, how can I 
be making so many declarative statements 
about the law when I only heard three 
during law school? The best part of 
being a lawyer/teacher is teaching, 
provoking interest from students, and 
constantly learning from them. Nice 
work. 
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QUARTERLY POLICY MUST BE 
CHANGED OB ABANDONED 


The Editors of the DA have tried 
long and hard to bring the Quarterly 
board’s justification for their new 
10% rule to the law school community. 
We believe students deserve a better 
explanation than the terse letter of 
last summer, addressed only to second 
year students. We have appealed to 
the Quarterly board to come forward 
with the logic behind the new rule. 
They have refused. Our staff re¬ 
quested an interview with Editor 
Wish—she ignored the request. Sub¬ 
sequently the Editors promised to 
supply her with a transcript of the 
proposed interview with a veto power 
to strike any of her answers. She 
rejected the offer under the logic 
that in any interview situation the 
Quarterly justification would sound 
"elitist." As a compromise Ms. Wish 
agreed to write a letter to be pub¬ 
lished by the DA. In exchange, upon 


EDITORIALS 


Ms. Wish’s request, the DA agreed to 
halt coverage of the Quarterly policy 
until her letter of explanation was 
submitted to the student body. In 
the great tradition of Nixonesque 
stonewalling, the Quarterly board 
has decided that Ms. Wish will not 
submit the promised explanation. They 
did not bother to inform the DA that 
they were not going to live up to 
their side of the agreement. 

The Devil’s Advocate has printed 
two stories on the new Quarterly pol¬ 
icy. The first, in the September, 
issue, was simply an announcement of 
that policy. The second, in the 
October issue, was a compilation of 
student opinion, mostly negative. 

The DA has never formally opposed 
the 10% policy. We do so now, and 
will continue to do so until such 
time as the Quarterly board produces 
a sufficient justification to the 
student body. Unless this justifica¬ 
tion is publicly brought forward we 
implore the new board to turn their 
backs on this seemingly elitist and 
irrational policy. If the board is 
unable to justify its policy to 
the student body, we must assume the 
policy is indeifensible. 


DRASTIC MEASURES FOR LIBRARY 


In the last issue the DA ran 
three well thought out letters to the 
editor complaining about unshelved 
books in the library. The situation 
is no better. Perhaps it is worse. 

If one goes to St. Louis U. Law 
Library he or she would find that the 
students there are capable of re¬ 
shelving .books. We suppose the rea¬ 
son is that a potential honor code 
violation results if a student does 
not reshelve his or her books. We 
would think students of our age and 
capabilities do not need such a super¬ 
ficial spur or harsh control. We may 
be wrong. A portion of Washington U. 
law students have proved themselves 
to be self-centered children, unworthy 
of a system which treats them as 
adults. Accordingly, the DA strongly 


recommends that the Student-faculty 
Library Committee, the SBA, and Dean 
Foote address themselves to this prob¬ 
lem immediately, and institute an ef¬ 
fective sanction so that the innocent 
student will not be victimized. We 
feel an honor code violation is not 
an appropriate sanction. Suspension 
of library privilege is appropriate. 
Perhaps we need to limit the amount 
of books a student can pile up or 
hoard at any one time. Repugnant as 
it sounds, the administration might 
do well to hire someone to keep an 
eye out for folks leaving their books 
unshelved—it would be much cheaper 
than throwing away money every day to 
have people reshelve the books that 
we should have reshelved ourselves. 
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OOTEPRINTS 
IN THE 
M1IDD 

--by Mark Levison 

)n May 27 of last summer, in one 
Lant step back into the Middle Ages, 

\e Quarterly board, composed of eight 
ourageous souls, announced their ’brand 
2 w’ policy. In a move reminiscent 
F the President of the United States 
:ting by edict while the Congress 
as in recess, the board shoved in a 
ittle elitism—while the student body 
lept.” 

That’s how I envisioned my column 
n Quarterly’s 10% rule beginning, 
nd I would rage on from there. But 
fter many secret meetings, and dozens 
f hours of investigating the new 
uarterlv policy, I find myself so 
tterly disheartened that I think 
traight words will come easier than 
ancy phrases. 

In the past six months I have 
poken with Quarterly Editor-in-Chief 
udith Wish, with board members — 
tom Ms. Wish has admonished to keep a 
ilent and united front—with Quar- 
:erly staffers, and with professors. 

In order to gather information, it 
tas been regrettably necessary to 
sledge neither to reveal my sources, 
tor to publish much of the material 
rhich it seems to me the student body 
night to have. Be that as it may, 

:his much I can say without violating 
my confidences: the decision to give 
:he top 10% of my class a carte blanche 
into Quarterly was a hotly disputed 
md divided decision. It left scars 
m the board that are still unhealed 
roday. Ms. Wish has steadfastly 
refused to make an attempt to justify 
Juarterly’s about-face to the student 
■>ody. She has taken the position that 
Ll j is an internal matter, a choice of 
|tght, and nobody else’s concern. 

>he could not be more mistaken. 

Last summer’s announcement was a 
hematic turnabout in a general lib¬ 
eralizing trend this law school had 
>sen undergoing since the late six- 
: ^ es * There was a time, less than ten 
rears ago, when Quarterly competition 
f as limited to the top 15%. Nearly 
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MAY 27: A SAD DAY 
IN MUDDVILLE 


all of these candidates were successful 
and they were all made ’.’board” mem¬ 
bers. There was no ’’staff.” All of 
the ’’board” members received six 
hours of virtually automatic 90 and 
were thus assured of remaining the 
top 15%! A student revolt eventually 
overthrew this system. 

When I came to Washington U. I 
was very pleased to learn that the Law 
Reviews operated on the modern, and I 
might add, rational theory, that a 
literary publication ought to be 
staffed by those who prove themselves 
to possess literary skills. I was 
personally saddened and shocked to see 
Quarterly take this regressive step. 

A school is a reflection of those who 
pass through it. Its reputation is 
made not only by what it produces, 
but by what it stands for. When we 
leave the law school, at least some of 
us would like to think that we had 
contributed something, given it an 
idea or two in exchange for the ideas 
it has given us. So Ms. Wish’s con¬ 
tention that the 10% policy is only 
the business of eight individuals is 
misguided. It may be their contribu¬ 
tion to the institution, but it is 
also a reflection of the teachers and 
the graduates. 

I don’t know why Quarterly adopted 
this system. There are three reasons 
commonly given which are denied vehe¬ 
mently by the Quarterly board. First, 
pure self interest is alleged. The 
board has less work to do and vicari¬ 
ously gains status through the 10% rule. 
Second, it is said the move was made 
to please certain conservative faculty 
members. Third, it is speculated 
that the policy is a last ditch effort 
to compete with Urban Law Annual. I 
have been told that the staff of Quar¬ 
terly would have little to do with the 
new law review during its inception 
in 1968. However, as Annual has 
prospered. Quarterly has considered 
proposing a merger. It is not clear 
if the proposal was ever formally 
submitted to Annual. wpr 










May 27 cont. 

I do not know to what degree these 
speculations are accurate. I do know 
that the board will recommend contin¬ 
uation of this policy to the new board. 
If this second board accepts the policy 
it will no longer be experimental 
but will be the system for years to 
come. The following are some of 
the arguments the old board will give 
the future board for continuing their 
system. 

The Quarterly board will claim 
‘the Notes have been better this year 
than last year. I have no way of 
knowing if that is true or not. I 
suspect the board is seeing the Notes 
through eyes that want to justify 
their decision. They will also claim 
that many of the teachers are behind 
their "new," old system. Many are not. 
However, it is certainly not surprising 
to find that some professors welcome 
the 10% rule. It' insulates their 
questionable grading system from attack. 
When the top 10% are magically hoisted 
to the rank of "top writers" as well, 
it reinforces the professor’s judgment, 
and leaves little room to disprove it. 

Then there is the argument that 
the system is not too elitist because 
the top 10% could conceivably fail to 
submit an acceptable Note, while other 
students are being given the opportun¬ 
ity to join the publication through a 
Comment and Note. True, there is 
room to make the new system worse, but 
in reality the situation is made so 
easy for the student in the top 10% 
that she or he would have to be totally 
incompetent to be dropped from the 
staff. My confident prediction is that 
none will be dropped from the staff. 

Lastly, the old Quarterly board 
argues that this move was made to give 
Quarterly more status. Status ought 
to come through putting out an impres¬ 
sive product, not an impressive class 
rank list. Since the Quarterly board 
thinks it is so good for the publica¬ 
tion’s status to put the top 10% on 
the staff automatically, the next 
logical step is for the 1978-79 board 
to do something truly great for the 
Quarterly and institute a system which 
puts the top 10% on the board auto¬ 
matically. Then future boards, in 
the true spirit of what was begun 
by the board of 1977-78, could dis¬ 
pense with the publication alto¬ 
gether and just send a list of their 
names to the law school libraries 
across the nation. — 


LETTERS TO 
THE EDITOR 

The following article was submitted 
to the DA upon the provision that the 
author remain anonymous, and with the 
following note attached: Dear DA, 

Please consider the attached article 
for the DA. It was written during 
exam week and might be the only worth¬ 
while thing I wrote that week. 

Dear DA: 

Socrates and Subjective-Type Exams: 
Getting the Worst of Both Worlds 

The failure of the teaching method 
found in most law schools has been as¬ 
serted, assumedj or demonstrated for 
many years. Indeed, the large number 
of books, and articles on this subject 
would justify a subtitle in card 
catalogues: Legal Education; Bank¬ 

ruptcy of,. There would be two cross 
references: Casebook Method and 
Socratic Method. 

Christopher Columbus Langdell 
discovered the casebook method. It 
is probably unfair to also saddle him 
with responsibility for the Socratic 
method, but, it would be even more 
unjust to associate the Socratic method 
with Socrates himself. Langdell, of 
course, was a Harvard professor 
almost 100 years ago. Lawyers then 
were still largely educated by a form 
of apprenticeship. Learning was prac¬ 
tical. With the development of 
Schools of Law came professional teach¬ 
ers of the law. Soon, skills of logi¬ 
cal analysis, deductive reasoning^and 
clear expression became paramount. 
Real-life situations receded beyond 
the walls of the University. 

100 years after Langdell, re¬ 
markably little has changed, except 
that scientific knowledge of what good 
teaching involves, and the amount of 
criticism of legal education, have in¬ 
creased greatly. The question of what 
harm, if any, the archaic teaching 
tradition of Langdell inflicts upon 
us is at least open to further research. 









Even if nothing at all were 
known about testing, goal-setting, 
teaching evaluation or learning theory, 
the structure of a typical law class 
would be, by simple common sense, 
nonsensical. With few exceptions, 
classes are large, the marerial is as¬ 
signed in quantities too vast to allow 
in-depth study, the focus (in terms of 
physical classroom design and predomi¬ 
nant teaching style) is the teacher, 
not the class as a group, and the only 
feedback concerning which learning 
goals (if any) of the class are being 
met is provided by a final exam, at 
the end of the course, when nothing 
further can be done with the feedback 
anyway. 

The discovery of what is actually 
occurring (or not occurring) in a class¬ 
room may seem threatening to profes¬ 
sors who already suspect that their 
comfortable time-honored fantasies 
about legal education would never sur¬ 
vive objective scrutiny. Indeed, 
articulating teaching goals in terms 
of objective criteria is not easy. 

Far more difficult is saying how a 
single essay-type final exam measures 
the amount or quality of learning 
that has taken place. But does diffi¬ 
culty alone account for the lack of 
change? I think not. 

Rather, traditional legal educa¬ 
tion serves another purpose. It 
shields the professor from challenge 
and preserves the view that legal edu¬ 
cation is beyond the murky waters of 
moral conflict or personal preference. 
Subjective exams serve the profes¬ 
sor's interest in persuading students 
that there is one personal preference 
which is more equal than theirs, and 
the professor knows which preference 
that is. In this way, moral content 
becomes transformed into The Law. 

Dialogue ceases. 


It is this element of legal edu¬ 
cation that proves the inaccuracy of 
the term n Socratic. M For Socrates— 
and even Plato who otherwise departed 
from the original Socratic philosophy, 
embraced the dialogue as the fundamen¬ 
tal teaching method. It was Socrates 
who claimed to be wiser than the law¬ 
yers of his day because he, at least, 
knew that he was ignorant. The pres¬ 
ent day law professor more resembles 
the Sophists of ancient Greece in 
their love of argument, clever logi¬ 
cal traps and rhetorical eloquence. 

But it was Socrates who remained down 
in the crowd, challenging the Sophists 
on their pedestals to consider the 
meaning of their words, the moral qual 
ity of their conduct, and their rela¬ 
tionship to the State and to the gods. 
Not fine logical distinctions, but 
fundamental human issues presented 
without the aid of pretensions to 
Absolute Truth was what Socrates 
sought, and he tested his own reflec¬ 
tions against those of others, in 
dialogue, to achieve perspective, if 
not knowledge. Thus, at the very 
least, the teaching of law should be 
called "Platonic" rather than Socratic 

If there is a conclusion to be- 
drawn, it may be that the time has 
come to return to some basics about 
what legal education and teaching 
generally is all about. As Pound, 

I believe, said, it is time for law 
schools to do a complete about-face. 
Unless we do, legal education will 
never progress beyond the ! 19th cen¬ 
tury. 
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The Reasonable and Prudent First 
Year Student*s Journal 


R PJ 


Compiled by Cheryl Rose and 

and Doug Pederson 


”1 know pornography when I see it”. 

Supreme Court Justice 


Dear C.A.R., 

Your handcuffs are shiny, 

Black leather mask slick; 

I like it even more 

When you beat me with a stick. 

Whip lashes are red, 

Bruises are blue, 

S/M is pleasurable, 

Especially with you. 

So I’ll tie you to the bed posts 
With some good strong twine. 

’ Cause it’s the only way I can get 
you 

To be my Valentine. * 

Students are needed to ansx^er 
telephones during next week’s Ronnie 
2amora National Telethon to be broad¬ 
cast on the ABC network. Ronnie’s 
favorite stars - Telly Savalas, Paul 
Michael Glazer and David Soul will 
host this effort to save little Ronnie 
and other unfortunate children menta¬ 
lly scarred by T.V. violence. Special 
guest aopearances by former Chief 
Ed Davis (L.A.P.D.), Clint Eastwood, 
Charles Bronson, Jack ’’Book ’'Em” Lord, 
Steve Forrest (S.W.A.T.), Richard 
Pryor and the late J. Edgar Hoover, 
who - hopefully ■ is still dead. 

Faculty Art 



Who's pushing her luck turning 
in ’’Don’t call on me” notes seven 
classes in a row in Estate and Gift 
Tax? 

Lecture: Eric Betelheim speaks on the 
importance of Contracts in second 
semester first-year courses. Today 
at 3 p.m. in the first floor men’s 
room. 

The latest craze among the reason¬ 
ably prudent is semi-public sex in the 
stacks of Mudd, Late in the evening 
and even in mid-afternoon, diligent 
researchers might come upon a coupled 
couple clandestinely clenched near 
the Colorado Code. Our favorite 
hideaways are the Lexis room and the 
Xerox room. Lexis is for the less 
daring with its convenient automat¬ 
ically locked door. Xerox is for those 
who think it can be for reproduction 
only. And those noises you’ve been 
hearing in the locker room? Well 
they ain’t the pinball machines. 

Question of the Month: Just what are 
Federal Stud Standards? 

A note to Doug: Soring doesn’t come 
for a long time yet. 

A note from Doug: ’’You frustrated 
and hard-up law students (?), eat 
your hearts out.” 

Hello Karl Llewellyn, wherever you are. 


it 

The DA prints this poem advisedly. 
While we do not subscribe to the ■ 
views stated herein, we are always 
willing to try anything once. 
















SBA report 


SBA—Phones, Lounges and other things 

A) Phones: As most of you have 
noticed, the free phone has been re¬ 
moved. Whether another free phone 
will be installed is at issue. There 
will be two phones installed in 2-3 
weeks (so says the phone company) on 
the 4th floor by the Moot Court Room. 

The cost of a pay phone is approxi¬ 
mately $17 a month, which the Dean 
will pay for. However, the phone com¬ 
pany will charge $55 a month for a free 
local call phone. In addition to this 
base of $55 a month, all directory 
assistance calls are billed here. These 
directory calls have totaled from $12-18 
a month. Thus the possible cost of a 
free phone could run to $75 a month, 
as opposed to $17 a month for a pay 
phone (the phone company cannot give 
us a phone with no directoryassistance). 
The free phone previously cost the Dean 
$17 a month, since the phone company 
thought it was a secured phone (i.'e. 
locked in an office). The Dean, at 
last conference,was unsure as to whether 
they would pay half the cost if SBA 
paid the other half. Students should 
view this large expenditure in view 
of several factors: 1) two phones of 
some type will be placed on the 4th 
floor; 2) possible lounge expenditures; 
3) other expenditures (see below). 

There is a SBA meeting Tues., Feb. 14, 
at which time students can voice their 
opinions on this issue. 


B) Lounge: The student environment 
committee of the SBA has been working 
on having a lounge put in. The Dean 
has given his support to the idea. 

As it f s shaping up, it appears the 
Lounge will be in the room next to 40 3r 
and will include a T.V. and lounge fur¬ 
niture. This would be accomplished 
over the summer. 

C) Information: To further the stu¬ 
dent information to SBA, and vice versa, 
several steps have been taken: 1) new 
procedures: any item must be intro¬ 
duced at the SBA meeting, then it will 
be sent to a committee for review 

and proposals. Their work has to be 

presented within 3 weeks to the SBA for 
a vote on proposals or report on the 
item. To help student input, the SBA 
will post the list of committee members 
and the committees will post their 
meeting times and items to be dis¬ 
cussed. To see what T s being reported 
at the SBA see the agenda to be posted. 
2) Open forum: Plans are in the works 
for a school-wide meeting, as we had 
last spring, for student reps, from 
all the student-faculty committees. 

D) Beer parties: In response to con¬ 
siderable student demand, SBA is re¬ 
considering the amount of beer parties 
for the year. We had scheduled 1 
every 3 weeks, but may now have one 
every 2_ weeks (we’re also working on 
entertainment at these). 

Again, any students can come to 
SBA meetings to talk on the issues. 

I hope these facts have provided some 
sort of information, and any SBA rep 0 
will find out more if s/he can. 

Don Kohl—SBA President 
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law 

caucus 

news 


Conference on Abused Women is 
Scheduled 

A conference on physically and 
sexually abused women will be held 
on Saturday, February 25, in Mudd 
Hall. It is sponsored by the Women T s 
Law Caucus, the Student Bar Associa¬ 
tion and the Washington University 
School of Law. The purpose of the 
conference is to sensitize profes¬ 
sionals and students in professional 
schools to the problems of abused 
women. The conference will focus on 
services currently available in the 
St. Louis community, the means profes¬ 
sionals currently use to deal with 
the problem, and future needs in law 
reform and additional services. 

Registration will be held in the 
pit from 8:30 to 9:00 a.m. The Women’s 
Self Help Center will conduct the open¬ 
ing session. There will be four 
morning workshops. Jane E. Brownstone, 
Ph.D., Malcolm Bliss Mental Health 
Center, will lead a workshop on the 
psychological aspects of abuse, focus¬ 
ing on the psychological issues fac¬ 
ing the victim, psychotherapeutic 
interventions, and therapists T "blocks 
that may prevent appropriate relating 
to a victim of abuse. A discussion 
of current legal remedies available 
to abused women will be led by Nina 
Balson and Nancy Gilehurst, of the 
St. Louis Legal Aid Society, Nancy 
Everett, private attorney, and Larry 
Mooney, former district attorney. 

Susan Lord, alcoholism counselor, 
and Gerri Ridden, from the Council on 
Alcoholism will conduct a workshop on 
alcoholism and its relationship to 
abuse. An overview of how police 
handle the problems of rape, wife 
beating, and family violence will be 
presented in the workshop on police 
intervention. 


There will be a lunch break from 
12:30 to 1:15. Movies will be shown 
during this break and participants 
are encouraged to bring a brown bag 
lunch. 

Afternoon workshops will be held 
from 1:30 to 3:00 p.m., and the clos¬ 
ing session of the conference will be 
at 3:00 p.m. Nina Balsom and Ann 
Lever, from the St. Louis Legal Aid 
Society, will conduct a workshop on 
ways in which the law should and can 
be changed, focusing on current legis¬ 
lation before the Missouri Legisla¬ 
ture. Jerri Harris of the Family 
Resource Center and Richard Goldstein, 
a student in the M.S.W./J.D. program, 
will discuss research they have done 
on the professional response to and 
the legal aspects of child and wife 
abuse in the workshop on family vio¬ 
lence. Two other afternoon workshops 
will deal with the medical assistance 
available to victims of abuse and the 
various kinds of shelters needed and 
available to abused women. 

Registration materials are avail¬ 
able in the Law School. There is a 
$1.00 registration fee, and partici¬ 
pants are encouraged to register in 
advance if possible. On Friday, March 
24 at 3:30 p.m. there will be a dra¬ 
matic presentation in thepit by stu¬ 
dents from the Drama School followed 
by beer and an informal discussion. 


The "Battered Wives" Bill 

Bill 1023, which would provide 
protection for victims of domestic 
violence, was today unanimously voted 
out of the Missouri! Civil & Criminal 
Justice Committee. The bill will 
next be considered on the floor of 
the House. Since it is low on the 
calendar, the sponsors will attempt 
to get it moved up by going through 
the Rules Committee. 

It is felt that domestic abuse 
requires legislative attention and 
action, in part because law enforcement 
agencies often refuse to apply relevant 
criminal remedies to incidents of 
family violence. The proposed legis¬ 
lation would create new civil remedies 
to give victims more immediate and 
effective protection. According to 
a memorandum sent to all Missouri' 
legislators, the bill provides that 











"the circuit court may issue orders 
of protection * ’ *rect the respon¬ 

dent to refrain from future abuse or 
to stay away from the residence for 
a fixed period of time." If a court 
order under this Act is violated the 
penalty would be civil rather than 
criminal, as women are sometimes 
reluctant to take any action which 
would result in a criminal record 
for their spouse. 

The bill also provides for special 
emergency relief procedures, for the 
establishment of police crisis‘interven¬ 
tion teams and for the recording of 
domestic abuse incidents. 

Nina Balsom, co-drafter of the bill, 
feels that opposition to the bill 
is on two levels. First,there is 
concern over constitutional problems 
such as due process and invasion of 
privacy. Second, there is a notion 
that the women don’t really need 
help and that it is up to them to 
get out of the abusive situation. 

Ms. Balsom labeled this idea an 
"irrational myth" because often the 
victim has no place to go or is in 
fear of her life. 


Women and the Law Conference 

The Ninth National Conference on 
Women and the Law will be held on 
April 6-9, 1978, at the Peachtree 
Plaza Hotel in Atlanta, Georgia. The 
Conference annually calls together law 
students, lawyers, legal workers and 
others throughout the United States 
to discuss legal issues affecting 
women. The Conference serves as a 
catalyst for interaction among stu¬ 
dents and professionals and provides 
a forum for a comprehensive examina¬ 
tion of women’s current status within 
the American legal, political! and eco¬ 
nomic system. 

This year’s Conference will deal 
comprehensively with the response of 
the legal system to problems of spe¬ 
cial concern to women. The three 
major speakers will be*. Shirley Chisolm, 
who will speak on third world women’s 
concerns; Carol Bellamy, who will 


speak on the potential for social 
progress and change in women's rights 
through means other than litigation; 
and Charlotte Bunch, who will dis¬ 
cuss the future of lesbian rights in 
our legal and social systems. Topics 
dealt with in the 180 workshops in¬ 
clude abortion, employment discrimina¬ 
tion, lesbian concerns, domestic rela¬ 
tions and the legal implications of 
ratification or non-ratification of 
the Equal Rights Amendment, as well as 
many others. In particular, the 1978 
Conference will focus on the concerns 
of minority women and the goals of 
affirmative action. 

The registration deadline is 
March 6. At least one car will be 
going from Wash U. Registration 
materials are posted in the WLC of¬ 
fice. For more information contact 
Jay Ku or Judy Rivlin. 


ERA Fundraiser 

The Metropolitan St. Louis League 
of Women Voters will co-sponsor an 
ERA fundraiser with the Women’s Law 
Caucus on Wednesday, February 15, 
commemorating Susan B. Anthony’s birth¬ 
day. The evening of folk singing will 
begin at 7:30 p.m. and will be held 
at the Ethical Society, 9001 Clayton 
Road. Entertainers who will lead the 
sing-along are Zella Price, gospel 
singer, and Jane Bergey and Dee Warner, 
folk singers and songwriters. Max 
Rabinovitsj, violinist, will also per¬ 
form at the benefit. Admission is 
$3.50 for adults and $1.50 for children. 


Women's Symposium 

A Symposium on the Status of Women 
Internationally will be sponsored by 
the WLC on March 23. Topics planned 
for discussion include the political 
status of women in various countries, 
the role of women in international 
development and a comparative analysis 
of status changes associated with the 
aging process in women. The focus 
will be on comparisons between women 
- in the United States and those in 
China, Latin America, Asia, Australia, 
Africa and the mid-east. Watch for 
details in the next issue of the DA. 





WASHINGTON 


A THOUSAND CLOWNS 

Ninety-nine percent of you will be 
able to win in a default judgement. 

Hayworth 

The income on the income is the income. 
Boren 

I don’t believe in hunting animals 
personally, fishing is a different 
matter, Mandelker 

In college I once had a write-your- 
own question and then answer it, 
exam. A colleague of mine wrote a 
question he couldn’t answer. 

Dorsey 

One of my detractors said I was at 
my best when I was quoting. 

O’Neal 

Previous classes have referred to 
these people as dummies. 

O’Neal 

Ok, I won’t beat a dead horse 
anymore. I won’t even beat Mr. 

Thorelli anymore.* 

O’Neal 



Thorelli Named to Student Hall of Fame 

In the above quote and throughout 
the class period. Prof. O’Neal 
had mispronounced Thomas Thorelli’s 
(tore-l-e) name, giving the ”th” 
it’s consonant blend sound, hence, 
thor-l-e. When Prof. O’Neal called 
on Tom again he said, ”0k, I’ll try 
to do better, but by the way my name 
is Thorelli (tore-l-e) not Thorelli 
(thor -1-e). My father calls me 
Tom, he doesn’t call me ThQm!” 

For this remark, and a string of 
many others in the long and somewhat 
rocky career of Thomas Thorelli, 
the DA names him to the Student Hall 
of Fame. 



FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 
A.M.’S FEBRUARY 14 


Washington, D. C. (Law School 
News Service) Recent Capitol Hill 
visits by striking farmers left the 
feathers of Senate staffer Dale 
Birdoff unruffled. ’’Coming from a 
long line of duck farmers,” Long 
Island native Birdoff quipped, ” I 
find it easy to empathize with their 
concerns.” Gourmands will, of course, 
recall the famous Birdoff brand of 
peking poultry. 

Speaking of farmers. House-side 
intern Ken Barnhart heartily approves 
of the newest fad in men’s clothing 
to invade trendy Washington. It’s the 
Butz suit --a baggy jacket worn 
with matching overall^. Send those three 
piece numbers off to Goodwill. Do it 
today ! 

Thought for the day: If pro is 
the opposite of con, what’s the opposite 
of progress? 

Tax students take heart. Sources 
close to someone report that there is 
a well orchestrated movement afoot 
to repeal the notorius carryover 
basis provisions of I.R.C. §1023. 

You say you!ve just spent fourteen 
weeks mastering 1023 . . 

Veteran Washington watchers are 
questioning whether chronic rabble- 
rouser J.A. Wolf has begun the long 
descent to liberalism. It seems that 
Ms. Woy has sublet a fashionable 
penthouse from a Covington & Burling 
Associate. Moreover, as yet unconfirmed 
sightings of Woy at both Saks and 
Bloomies have been reported -- on the 
same day. 

E. Martin Davidoff, Professor 
Merton Bernstein’s chauffeur, was 
snubbed when he attempted to shake 
hands with visiting Egyptian President 
Anwar Sadat. By the time Davidoff 
had switched his attache case to his 
left hand, Sadat had boarded the helio- 
cootor for Camp David. 

Advice to budding advocated from 
Hill wise Micheal Hoon, an influential 
House staff member, "Get into a 
sensible career.” 









Student Lounge Planned 


David Rieser 


Tentative plans are being made for 
the construction of a student lounge 
in Mudd Hall, but the final decision 
to go ahead with the project has not 
yet been made. Presently the lounge 
is being planned for room 404. It 
will contain comfortable chairs, a 
couch, a card table or two and perhaps 
another vending machine. It may also 
contain a television but so far that 
has been seen as an optional part of 
the plan. 

According to Ken Vuylsteke, first 
year SBA member and chairman of the 
Student Environment Committee, the 
idea came up at Dean Foote T s pot luck 
dinner last fall and may even have 
been suggested by Foote himself. 

Since then the SBA has voted to go 
ahead with the plan but with the amount 
of money needed still unknown it has 
not yet voted on funding it. Origi¬ 
nally 304 was also considered as a 
likely spot for the lounge but a gen¬ 
eral consensus has discarded it as be¬ 
ing too small, and too close to classes. 

The decision is presently with the 
administration and faculty. Assistant 
Dean Shelton is examining the project 
and mentioned several problems that 
would have to be resolved before the 
final decision was made. The first 
was whether the classes currently 
using the room, mostly legal writing 
sections and seminars, would be able 
to switch to another room. Second, 
especially important from the faculty 
point of view, was whether the school 
could get along without the use of 
404 as a classroom. A corollary to 
this was whether the capacity of the 
room could be increased from a 15- 
person classroom to a much needed 25 
person classroom. If not, Shelton 
said, then the room would probably 
be given up. Another problem was 
noise. The rooms around 404 are heavily 
used and if it is discovered that the 
walls are too thin to contain the 
sounds of laughter and enjoyment that 
are expected to emanate from the lounge 
then it would have to be scrapped. It 


is for these reasons that the question 
of the TV is being decided separately. 
However it is thought that either the 
walls will be thick enough or the 
students polite enough so that 
classes will not be disrupted. Just 
in case, Shelton plans to bring a TV 
in over spring break and perform cer¬ 
tain experiments with it. 

The final problem is funding. 

There is a general consensus that SBA 
and the school will share the expense. 
The final cost of the furniture and 
perhaps the TV has not been added up, 
but neither Vuylsteke nor Foote, nor 
Shelton expressed any doubt that be¬ 
tween the SBA and the school, the money 
could be found. 

If the scheduling problems are 
worked out and if there is no great 
outporing of opposition to the plan', 
it is expected that the administration 
and faculty will agree to it after 
spring break and that work would begin 
during the summer. Vuylsteke said that 
he had yet to hear any significant 
opposition to it and that in the SBA 
there was neteven M a significant minor¬ 
ity” against it. Shelton however men¬ 
tioned that he had reservations about 
what was termed the weak student factor 
”1 have paternalistic feelings,” he 
said, ’’about not imposing temptation. 

I also believe in students taking care 
of themselves but it is also possible 
that some won’t exercise good judgment. 
He went on to say that a strong favor¬ 
able student response would be helpful 
in getting the plan approved. Foote 
expressed no such qualms. ”If it 
doesn’t interrupt the teaching of law, 
if it doesn’t cost too much money, and 
if the students decide that they want 
it, then it’s OK with me.” 



John H. Lamming 

The law school faculty has grown 
in prominence as well as size with the 
recent addition of two new permanent 
members. Only one of these, however, 
will be a new face at Mudd Hall next 
fall. Professor Kathleen F. Brickey 
is already familiar to most Washington 
University law students. Prof. Brickey 
came to the law school as a visiting 
Associate Professor in the summer of 
1976 and has taught here continuously 
since then. She has concentrated in 
the areas of criminal law, commercial 
law and trusts. She will be an Associ¬ 
ate Professor in the Washington Univer¬ 
sity faculty of law. 

Professor Brickey received her 
J.D. degree from the University of Ken¬ 
tucky in 1968. After graduation she 
worked as staff attorney and crime spe¬ 
cialist for the Kentucky Crime Commis¬ 
sion and subsequently as Executive 
Director of the Kentucky Judicial Con¬ 
ference. Professor Brickey began her 
teaching career as a lecturer at the 
University of Kentucky law school in 
the spring of 1972. She joined the 
faculty of the University of Louis¬ 
ville L aw School in the fall of 1972 
and taught there until her arrival 
at Washington University as a visiting 
professor. 

Charles R. McManis is currently 
Associate Professor of Law at Louisiana 
State University, teaching a diverse 
field of courses ranging from Trade 
Regulation and . Securities Regula¬ 
tion, to Administrative Law and Torts. 
He has also taught courses in Consti¬ 
tutional Litigation and Insurance Law. 
Mr, McManis’ law review and bar journal 
publications include articles on all 
subjects within the range of his teach¬ 
ing experience. 

Mr. McManis received his B.A. in 
1964 from Birmingham Southern College 
and his M.A. and J.D. degrees from 
Duke University in 1972. He was Notes 
and Comments editor of the Duke Law 
Journal and wrote his masters thesis 
on the political philosophy of John 
Locke. From 1964 to 1968 Mr. McManis 
was an officer in the United States 
Navy where he served aboard ship and 
as a tactics instructor at Newport, 

R.I. 


After graduation Professor McManis 
was law clerk to Judge Frank Johnson 
(Middle District, Alabama) a recent 
nominee for Director of the F.B.I. 

Judge Johnson declined the job offer for 
health reasons. Before joining the 
faculty at Louisiana State University, 
Professor McManis taught at the Univer¬ 
sity of Georgia Law School (1973-1977) 
and visited at Vanderbilt University 
during the fall term, 1976. Professor 
McManis has written Unfair Trade Prac¬ 
tices in _a Nutshell (West) which is due 
to be published and distributed soon. 

He has also co-edited another forth¬ 
coming book. The Administrative Process 
(West) with Professors Gellhorn and 
Robinson. He has lectured widely, pri¬ 
marily on the subject of personal lia¬ 
bility of state officials under state 
and federal law. Next year Mr. McManis 
will teach torts as well as upperclass 
courses which have not been finally 
determined. 

Several well known academicians 
will visit Washington University in the 
coming year. Professor Martin Fried 
will fill in for Professor Boren who 
will be on leave during the fall semes¬ 
ter. Mr. Fried is a member of the law 
faculty at Syracuse University. He is 
a graduate of Antioch College (B.A.), 
Columbia University (LLB), and New York 
University (LLM Tax). Mr. Fried prac¬ 
ticed tax law in New York City for nine 
years before joining the Syracuse 
faculty in 1968. 

Eugene Scoles, Dean of the Univer¬ 
sity of Oregon Law School, 1968-1974, 
will teach a course in Trusts and 
Estates this summer. Professor Scoles 
is currently visiting at the Stanford 
University Law School. He has co¬ 
edited casebooks on Trusts and Estates 
and Conflict of Laws. He will serve 
as President of the American Associa¬ 
tion of Law Schools during the forth¬ 
coming year. 

James Treece of the University 
of Texas Law School will teach a 
course on Advanced Torts during the 
summer. Mr. Treece is a graduate of 
the University of Illinois Law School 
and has visited at Belfast, Northern 
Ireland, U.K. Professors Marsha Gelpe 
and John Kidwell will also visit dur¬ 
ing the summer. Professor Gelpe, of 
the University of Minnesota, will teach 
a course on Real Estate Transactions 
and Land Finance. Professor Kidwell, 
of the University of Wisconsin, will 
teach a course on patents. 











Summer Jobs 


by Les Szwajkowski 

While one T s thoughts may turn to 
nmer in the dead of February, it 
l't likely one thinks in terms of 
nmer jobs , But the need for a summer 
< job presses ever more heavily on 
3 already overburdened law student. 

While the job is unpleasant, at 
ast the prospects are good this year. 
:ording to Dean Korneblatt, head of 
a law school’s placement, this could 
the best year for summer jobs since 
’s been here. 

Though its early to tell for 
rtain, the number of postings by 
ospective employers, and the number 
students who already have jobs lined 
indicate a good year. 

And it should be especially good 
r first year students, who tradi- 
onally haven’t been able to find 
w related jobs. 

"The chances for first year stu¬ 
nts are especially up,” Korneblatt 
id, "In the past, we would tell 
rst year students how to look for a 
»b if they wanted one, but it wasn’t 
sally expected that they’d get one. 

>w I would actively encourage first 
;ar students to look for jobs," 

>st often, these are exactly the same 
.nds of jobs that second year students 
it, 

"The vast majority of jobs that a 
cudent will get involve legal research. 
)st employers want to give students 
ie opportunity to do meaningful work, 
id that includes first year students, 
ye found that, when put in a position 
3 sink or swim, most first year stu- 
2 nts swim,” said Korneblatt. 

And if prospects are good for 
[rst year students, they will be much 
2tter for second year students. 

:roeblatt expects "a very high per- 
-ntage" of second year students to 
ave law related jobs if they want 
iem. 

Though they may be out there, 
ending jobs is still somewhat of a 
rind, Korneblatt stresses that find- 
Jo a job depends on personal contact 
Hh the firms or agencies desired, and 
so much on the scatter-gun approach 


of sending out scores of blind-resumes 
in the mail. 

"The number of letters sent out• 
bears little relation to the number of 
job offers the student gets,” Korne¬ 
blatt said. "The response to mailed 
inquiries is often very poor. Stu¬ 
dents should be more aggressive.” 

The mail approach is good when 
one has outstanding credentials* that 
can be conveyed in a letter, when the 
job is out of town (and one intends 
to follow up the letter with a visit), 
or when one has a special interest that 
makes the letter pertinent. Aside 
from that, it’s best to just go knock¬ 
ing on doors. 

If you ever get a foot inside, 
the discussion will probably come 
around to money. As an idea of what 
a law student is worth in a summer job, 
Korneblatt estimates, on the basis 
of information from other students who 
have had jobs, that salaries average 
between $4 and $6 an hour. 

It’s a good idea to figure any 
salary on an hourly basis, since many 
salaries jobs require a lot of over¬ 
time. And, if possible, have the em¬ 
ployer make the first offer, to get 
an idea of what he’ll pay. It could 
be more than expected. 

It’s also important to have spe¬ 
cific goals and interests, and to look 
for jobs accordingly. Firms often 
probe a student’s interest to see if 
it conforms with their work, and gov¬ 
ernment agencies practically demand 
that the employee want to work for the 
particular agency, rather than "the 
government" in general. 

Although the money and experience 
can be good, summer jobs rarely lead 
to full time positions after gradua¬ 
tion. Although it’s not impossible, 
most firms don't look upon summer 
employees as potential full timers. 

And in the government, because of the 
different persons involved in hiring 
' summer and full time personnel, a sum¬ 
mer internship will almost never lead 
directly to a full time spot. 


Summer Jobs Continued P. 22 


UPERJARl'Z 


Superman Jartz Single Handedly Mauls 
Quarterly with 26 Points in Previous 
Game 

by Mark Levison 

While sitting in the Urban Law 
Annual office the other day someone 
came up to me and started complaining 
that he wasn’t getting the coverage he 
deserved in the DA. Now this happens 
to me frequently and I usually just 
tell the person to buzz off and dis¬ 
miss them as either a publicity 
hound or one of those left-wing stu¬ 
dent that the faculty tells me are 
never satisfied with anything. (I 
mean you could give them red chairs 
in a concrete lounge and they would 
still find something to complain 
about.) Well anyway, this guy was 
angry and I was in no position to ig¬ 
nore him, because not only was I in 
his office, but the guy’s chest is 
bigger when he sucks it in than mine 
is when I’m wearing my down jacket. 
That’s right, it was John Jartz him¬ 
self, the man who turned down an offer 
to play Superman in the upcoming 
movie, the head honcho of Urban Law 
Annual, Mr. T-Shirt, the man who 
drinks his coffee out of a cup that 
says ’’Hail to the Chief.” I said, 
"Well shucks Chief, if Annual wants 
some of the same type of press we’ve 
been giving Quarterly I’m sure I 
could pull a few strings.” "Annual," 
he growled, "who cares about Annual, 
I’m talking about basketball^ Levison, 
for heaven’s sake, intramural basket¬ 
ball. I wanna see a headline that 
says: Jartz scores 26 points--mauls 
the opposition then leaves for Wis¬ 
consin amid cheers and tears. And 
don’t call me Chief!" Then Mr. Jartz 
proceded to tell how he single hand¬ 
edly moved down the IM team composed 
of Quarterlyites, describing himself 
as more powerful than a locomotive. 

Of course later, through behind the 
scenes investigative reporting (in 
the pit), I learned that not only was 
the mighty Jartz not present at the 
"Annual-Quarterly shoot-out" in which 
the more or less Annual team beat the 


more or less Quarterly team 95 to 36 
but the chief doesn’t even play on 
that Annual team. Yet Jartz not 
being on the team was probably not 
too important. Just knowing that an 
editor-in-chief like him exists was 
probably enough to spark the Annual 
team on to victory. That, and the 
fact that the three Annualites Sky 
Turley, John Niles, and Gary Jenkins 
add up to an awesome 18’10" (a heigt 
that even "head honcho" couldn’t lee 
in a single bound), compared with 
Quarterlyites Irv Shapell, Tom 
Williamson, and Glenn Amster, who 
standing on each other’s heads are 
only half as tall as the published 
works of Bruce LaPierre in the fall 
of 1977. But hey, Jartz did score 
26 points in one game this year, an 
who am I to deny press to an editor 
in-chief who has those kind of qua 
fications? 


summer jobs cont, 

The jobs do, of course, lead t 
helpful contacts for finding a job 
after graduation, and that can be 
v?ry worthwhile. 

That is, of course, if you war 
a summer legal job. Many don’t, ar 
they have nothing to be overly con¬ 
cerned about. 

"I’ve seen many students with 
absolutely no legal experience get 
perfectly good jobs after graduatic* 
Korneblatt said. "For first year si- 
dents especially, you may want to le 
a fun summer for one last time in 
life. I’ve seen people get on that 
treadmill . . . ." 







D ROFESSOR 

INTERVIEW. 2: Jufes Gerard 

by Mark Kaufman 

This interview is a second in a series of interviews being conduc¬ 
ted with Washington university Law School processors by Mark Kaufman. 

Jules 3. Gerard is a processor of law here at Washington University. lie 
is married, has three daughters and lives in Creve Coeut. His present 
research interests lie particularly in the areas of law and psychiatry. 

He is presently working on an article dealing with contemporary churcn- 
.state cases before the Supreme Court. 

Kaufman: Professor Gerard , could you tell me at just what point 

in your life you decided to go into the academic legal profession? 

What factors were involved? 

Gerard: I decided to go into teaching whan I became borad with 

practicing law. I was working in a Wall Street firm in New York and 
did not find the work interesting. It* was very repetitious. 

K: I know that the law school has changed quite dramatically over 

the years, and I f m wondering if you could discuss some of the ways in 
which the law school has changed in either size, in the type of compo¬ 
sition of the student body, ate. since you have been associated with the 
law school from your student days to your present days as a professor 
here. 


G: I think it's important to talk about both the changes and the 

ways it has remained the same . In terms of changes, it has increased 
dramatically in size; it T s more than twice as big now, both in terms of 
student body and in terms of faculty, as it was when I was a student. 

The quality of the students has improved; a much smaller percentage of 
students fail now than did when I was a student. The diversity of the 
students has increased dramatically. On the other hand, some things 
have remained the same. It is still a school in which there is an op¬ 
portunity for a great deal of faculty-student interchange. The school 
still has teachers who are accessible at all hours of the day, on all 
days of the week, to the student body, which is one of the things that 
I liked about the school when I was a student, and one of the things 
that I still like about the school. 

One of the major changes in the school since I was a student was 
the change in the curriculum. When I was a student, both of the first 
two years were required and two courses, one each semester, were re¬ 
quired in the senior year, so that the number of electives a student had 
were roughly 24 semester hours out of a total of (at that time) 90 hours 

required for graduation. The result was that it required fewer teachers 

to teach the curriculum. We changed to one year of required courses and 

two years of electives in the 1960 r s in order to allow students a greater 

range of choice in the planning of their legal careers. This caused 
us then, and still causes us, some trouble with our alumni who can*t un¬ 
derstand not requiring such courses as Evidence and Corporations. Even 
today, there is division among the faculty about the desirability of 
not requiring some courses that various people think are of transcending 
importance. On the whole, I think the change is desirable and that the 
present system is a desirable one. 




K; Before you decided to finally devote all of your professional 
energies into the academic legal profession, were there any other types 
of work that you considered doing or were there any other areas which 
you took a particular interest in? 

G: Well, yes. I was a pilot in the Korean War and I thought 
briefly about pursuing that, but decided against it. Before I went 
into the service, I was a journalist and I still have an interest in 
journalism. I think I write pretty well* I considered being a school 
teacher. I was interested in history and philosophy, but got diverted 
into law school. As far as I f m concerned, I have the best of all pos¬ 
sible worlds teaching law. I can combine my interest in law and teach¬ 
ing. Also I f m not a bad photographer and I’ve thought a time or two 
that if I had to do something else, I might be able to do that. 

K: I’d like to turn now to matters more directly involving the 

law school here. I think it’s fair to say that you have a reputation 
in the law school as being a particularly rigorous question-asker in 
your first-year Constitutional Law classes. I’m wondering if you could 
discuss with us your pedagogical philosophy. 

G: There are a number of purposes of legal education, beginning, 
of course, with conveying a certain amount of substantive knowledge; 
running through familiarizing students with the methods by which good 
lawyers analyze cases; training them to use their imaginations to pick 
think up other possible solutions to problems that may or may not be 
mentioned in court opinions; and so on. I question students closely 
for a number of reasons. One is that when I was a student, I found that 
I learned a lot more by participating in the class than by sitting si¬ 
lently and trying to learn from other people. I think, to put it simply 
that a student learns.more if he is pushed in class to work out his own 
solutions to problems. I think any student who has doubts about the 
utility of the close questioning that goes on in classrooms should read 
the transcript of any oral argument before the Supreme Court of the 
United States, or go down and watch oral arguments in appellate courts 
almost anywhere. What they will discover is that the questioning is 
just as intense as it is in the classroom, and that if they intend to 
be good lawyers, they are going to have to learn to cope with intense 
questioning from judges that follows lines of thought they may not have 
fully developed in their own minds, but that they are going to have to 
respond to if they are going to be successful lawyers. So the second 
reason I do it is that it provides them useful training in being lawyers 
A student who doubts the efficacy of this method of education ought to 
attend virtually any class that’s conducted at the medical school, if 
they want to see a total and complete contrast. Their view of education 
is that students are only passive receptacles for knowledge poured out 
at a frightening rate from the.lecturn. 

I think in part your feeling about this process depends upon the 
attitude with which you approach it. If it T s approached in the only way 
that I think is legitimate, that is, with the understanding that all 
the teacher is trying to do is to engage the mind of a student so that 
he actively participates and shares in the learning experience, and 






that the purpose is educational rather than something ulterior, such as 
embarrassing or humiliating students. As a matter of fact, I remember 
being questioned by Richard Powell, who visited here when I was a second 
year student (he r s the author of a multi-volume treatise on Property); 
he was examining me about a case; in his class you had to stand up when 
you were reciting. I remember him asking me a series of questions in 
which at every question I was contradicting myself. I can’t remember 
whether it was the fourth or the fifth question he asked, but it was 
obvious when the question was half out that I was going to be back on 
the other side of the fence again. I just burst out laughing. It 
was a brilliant performance that taught me an awful lot. Everybody 
else was laughing too, but I didn’t then and never have thought of 
that as a process in which he made a fool of me. It was obviously de¬ 
signed to make clear that there were a lot of things that should be 
thought about in the resolution of the problem that I had not thought 
about before I got to class. So I think this objection to close question¬ 
ing boils down basically to an attitude of mind. If you realize that 
its purpose is educational, and that it’s a process in which you can 
have fun, which it is, if you approach it in the proper frame of mind, 
then there wouldn’t be any problem. If you approach it from the para¬ 
noid point of view that all the teacher is trying to do is show how 
smart he is and how dumb* the students are, then there is a problem. 

Most of us who are teachers have been through exactly this experience 
as students. And since we have always understood it as educational, we 
continue to use it. 

K: Getting back to some present issues and interests among students 
here in the law school. Some students in the 1960’s received attention 
for their efforts to "democratize" the universtiy--to give students a 
much larger say in institutional decision-making. Such efforts appear 
to have little effect on law schools as well as universities in general. 
Nonetheless, a few students seem to hold such values. What are your 
attitudes here? Specifically, how do you feel about students serving on 
the faculty-student committees. And then in a more general sense, how 
do you feel about student participation in actual institutional decision¬ 
making processes? 

G: Well, let’s see. I think in the first place, with regard to 
universities generally, it is not true that ferment has had no effect. 

I think it has had an enormous impact, almost all of it calamitous. It 
has led to the abandonment of course requirements so that it no longer 
can be said that a person with a university degree is a liberally edu¬ 
cated person. It is now possible to go through a university without 
knowing anything about foreign languages, or the English language, with¬ 
out being able to write a literate paragraph, without knowing anything 
about the history of this country--or any country, as far as that is 
concerned. And I could go on and on. It has led to grade inflation; so 
not only does a university degree no longer mean that a person can be 
expected to have a certain kind of background, it means he may not have 
the background he is alleged to have. In both those respects, and more 
that we could talk about, the efforts you mention have been unmitigated 
disasters. 

Now turning to law school. The quality of education is a legiti¬ 
mate concern; the curriculum is a legitimate student concern. I think 
the students ought to have input into questions of that kind. One issue 


is Tv hat form that input ought to take. My belief is, based on my long 
connection with the law school, that students always had input into the 
process, whether or not they served on committees. I don’t have any 
objection to formalizing that input by having students serve on committees, 
except one. Over a long period of years, and on the whole. I’ll have 
to admit that I have seen little that gave me faith in the ability of 
student government to select appropriate students to serve. 3y appro¬ 
priate students, I mean those who can fairly represent the views of a 
majority of serious students. In recent years, I have been delighted 
with the student representatives to the committees upon which I have 
served. In the past, however, when those representatives were hand-picked 
by the officers of student government, they rarely represented what seemed 
to me to be the views of a majority of serious students. One of the 
things students tend to overlook, particularly when we are dealing with 
that question of relevance, is that faculty members don’t become faculty 
members by some process of immaculate conception. They also have been 
law students, and, on the whole, their range of experience is much greater 
than that of students, so my belief is that a faculty member’s judgment 
about what’s relevant is in almost every instance going' to be more ac¬ 
curate than that of students. Moreover, I think there are some things 
that students really should not participate in. I suppose the most ob¬ 
vious example is hiring of new faculty members. The discussion of pro¬ 
spective faculty members is always brutally frank, covering all of the 
person’s shortcomings and balancing them against his merits. And I 
believe it would put a teacher in an untenable position to have to teach 
students who are acquainted with all of the bad things that have been 
said about him in the deliberations concerning whether he should be 
hired. Finally, and this is true of undergraduate and law schools both, 

I think that somebody has to be looking towards the long-term goals and 
directions of the university. Students come and students go; none are 
permanent members of the community. What might appear to be in the best 
interest of particular students at a particular time may not be in the 
beat interests either of future students or of the university over a long 
period of time. What I*m getting down to ultimately is that education 
is not a democratic process. It never has been a democratic process and 
there’s no way that it ever can be. 

K: Moving on to another specific issue and concern among students 
in law school, the grading system and any possible reform of that system. 
You mentioned earlier, I believe,that you feel the quality of the law 
students at Washington University has improved over the years, and yet 
many students wonder why it is that the typical median grade in most law 
school courses is so relatively very little above that grade which the 
law school deems it necessary to even remain a student in good standing 
at the law school. Many students experience this not only as a matter 
that causes pressure, but they tend to wonder whether the law faculty 
have viewed most students as being better than the bare minimum, let us 
say. Could you discuss your own attitude toward the grading system 
and any reforms that you may favor there. 

G: Well, to begin with, median scores, over a long period of time, 
don’t reflect what is the most significant change in the law school. 

They don’t reflect, for instance, the fact that when I began as a student 




here, approximately a third of the people who began as freshmen failed. 

In the second place, this alleged minimal difference between what*s 
acceptable and what is not acceptable is an illusion. It should be 
obvious to every law student, that if he can get through the first year 
and continues to work with the enthusiasm and the diligence that he showed 
in the first year, there is no chance, and I underscore the word no, 
that he will fail a course as an upperclassman. It just will not happen. 

I think in part this concern reflects a feeling on the part of some 
students that the first year is some kind of an initiation rite, and 
once they 1 re through that, they shouldn T t be expected to work as hard 
as they did in the first year. Well, that’s nonsense. Law is a dif¬ 
ficult and demanding discipline, which requires constant work and dil¬ 
igence. When students graduate they will discover that practice re¬ 
quires even more work and niore diligence, if they 1 re going to be suc¬ 
cessful and conscientious, than law school did. 

About grade reform, I’ve changed my mind. Ten years or so ago 
I proposed a change in the grading system, but I’m not really in favor 
of that any longer. To me, the major deficiency of the present system 
is the rank in class. You will find, for instance, that the person who 
graduates at the top of his class from one year to another will vary in 
average from 83 down to 79. The person who graduates right at the 25th 
percent level from one year to the next can have an average that varies 
from 79 to 74. Well, the difference between 83 and 79, and 79 and 74 
is significant. At least it is in the way I grade, because I consider 
any grade above 75 to be one of superior work. Yet those students from 
one year to the next will be considered relatively equal by employers 
unless they--the employers--make a more detailed check than is normally 
made. We have classes--one graduated last year--in which any one of 
the top 6 or 7 people would rank almost any other class we have graduated. 
Now to get back to the point about the difference between acceptable and 
unacceptable work. The plain truth is spreading the grades out isn’t 
going to make any difference. Every teacher fixes in his mind the line 
at which the work becomes unacceptable. And, perhaps with a little less 
certainty but still with some clarity, the line that separates the av¬ 
erage performance from the better than average performance. And the 
numbers you attach to those lines aren’t going to matter a single bit. 

I think the problem here basically is that students incorrectly carry 
over some undergraduate philosophy about grades to professional school. 

We are dealing with roughly the top 10%, in terms of intelligence, of 
all the people in the country; being at the bottom of the top 107. shouldn’t 
be thought of as demeaning by anybody; it strikes me as an accomplish¬ 
ment. Moreover, the degree from a professional school does not mean the 
same thing that a degree from an undergraduate school means. In the first 
place, and this may be part of the problem, Washington University Law 
School is not interested in graduating minimally qualified lawyers. If 
students want to become minimally qualified lawyers, there are lots of 
schools they can go to where they will get minimally qualified. What we 
are interested in doing is graduating maximally qualified lawyers. And 
therefore when we say that his work is unacceptable, it doesn’t mean that 
a person couldn’t be a minimally qualified lawyer. 


Because of space limitations, the full text of this interview was 
not included. However, a copy of the full text can be checked out from 
the Devil’s Advocate office. Room 410. 
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BCKER, CARLSON, 
HEENFIELD, 

1PIERRE NOMINATED 
OR AWARD 


The Devil f s Advocate is pleased to 
inounce the four nominees for the Outsrand- 
lg Professor of the Year Award for 1978. 
le nominees are: David M. Becker, Ronald 
- Carlson, Michael M. Greenfield, and D. 
nice LaPierre. Enclosed in this edition 
; a form soliciting student guidance in 
iking the final choice. The winner will 
s announced April 14th and honored at the 
: ternoon SBA beer party and the D.A. 
mual banquet that evening. 
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NADER: 

“A TITHING WAY 
TO MORE JUSTICE” 


On December 3, 1977, Ralph Nader, 

Jim Lorenz of the Council for Public In¬ 
terest Law, several other leading public 
interest lawyers, and 26 law students 
met in Washington. They committed them¬ 
selves to establish the Equal Justice 
Foundation: a new, grassroots, contri¬ 

butor-controlled public interest organi¬ 
zation based on the principal of tithing 
and dedicated to improving access to jus¬ 
tice for America's citizens. 

The following article delineates the 
general scope and purpose of the Equal 
Justice Foundation: 


A Tithing Way to More Justice 
by Ralph Nader 


One of the tests of a democracy is 
whether various groups within the society 
can initiate a stream of events that can 
advance the course of justice for all 
citizens. Given their resolve and 
imagination, law students represent one 
of the groups which can make a signal 
difference in both the quality and level 
of the law's response to serious social 
problems. 

In the next two months, students 
from over twenty law schools will attempt 
to establish a structure to champion ade¬ 
quate and expeditious access to justice 
at national, state and local levels. 

For during the last ten years, enough 
documentation has been assembled about 
poverty, discrimination, pollution, con¬ 
sumer fraud, corporate crime, governmen¬ 
tal corruption and waste to warrant their 
actLon. In addition, the opinions of the 
Burger Court have restricted access to 
justice procedurally and across a broad 
spectrum--two examples are consumer 
class actions and standing to sue. 


Continued on p.16 
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STUDENT ACTIVISM NEEDED TO COUNTER SECRECY 


On March 1 the tenure committee voted 
to withhold tenure from Marilyn Ireland 
and David Newburger. Upon motion, 
these votes were taken by secret ballot. 
The DA feels that such votes should 
not be held in secret. A tenured 
faculty member ought to be able to face 
up to his own vote. We have learned 
that the vote on Newburger was 10 to 
3 while the vote on Ireland was more 
decisive. The inevitable byproduct of 
secrecy is unconfirmed leaks. The DA 
has been given a voter tally list. It 
has been confirmed to every degree 
possible, but as the vote was by secret 
ballot, there is no method for absolute 
verification. Since untenured pro¬ 
fessors not privy to the vote know the 
alleged tally, why shouldn’t the 
students? Our conscience and journalis¬ 
tic spirit tell us we should publish this 
list. In deference to those who might 
erroneously be listed--either pro or 
con--and in interest of law school 
harmony, we shall withhold printing 
the list. However, keeping in mind 
that the individuals we are striving 
to protect are the same individuals 
who acceded to this secret voting, our 
sensitivities go only so far. Accord¬ 
ingly, we will make the list available, 
in our office, to interested students. 

We do, however, find the secret ballot 
inappropriate. 

Still, there is a more important 
lessen to be learned than votes which 
should not be secret, will not remain 
secret. The lesson is that an apa¬ 
thetic student body will be ignored. 

Do we deserve any better? Last year, 
amid the student discontent, the Dean 
promised the S3A it could form a tenure 
committee which could hold its own 
hearings and have "direct” input into 
the faculty tenure committee. As 
envisioned by the S3A last year this 
committee would be comprised of five 
students--two elected from each of the 
upper classes, and one elected from 
the freshman class. Such a committee 
would have given the students a strong 
voice and a right to take appropriate 
action if their recommendations were 
totally discounted. 'The S3A never 
formed this committee, and the students 
are now left with no recourse. Further, 
the S3A has not followed up on its 
pledge to publish teacher evaluations 
and has taken no effective action on 

grade reform. Is the problem leader¬ 


ship? We don’t think so. President 
Kohl has worked hard this year, but 
has received little cooperation. Last 
Wednesday he presided over a meeting 
attended by only eleven other S3A 
members. The problem goes deeper than 
the leadership or the 33A itself. The 
student government is only as strong as 
student concern, and student concern 
about tenure decisions, grade reform, 
or many of the other things that shape 
our lives at the law school seems to 
be non-existent. The only pre-tenure 
decision complaint we heard was that 
there weren’t enough beer parties. Lo 
and behold the S3A has scheduled more 
beer parties. What we have here is a 
lot of beer and two professors kicked 
out on their rears. Here's looking at 
you, kid! 

* * * 


EDITORIAL 


PENNYWISE & 
POUND FOOLISH 

/ Each year, the law school awards 
the top 10% of each class a $100 cash 
prize. This totals about $6000 a year, 
or $1^000 in the course of our three 
years at law school. This money, which 
comes from the whole student body's 
tuition, should be spent on the whole 
student body. The top 10% are rewarded 
in many other ways for their excellent 
performance. In a time when tuition is 
raised $400 in one year, there is no 
place for such gratuities and inequities. 
The DA calls for the recission of the 
policy, effective immediately. Then 
perhaps the administration will be able 
to find the $75 a month they say they 
do not have so that all the students may 
have access to a free phone. . 











Devil’s Advocate is soliciting input from the Student Body concerning the final 
sion as to which of the four professorial nominees will be awarded the DA's 
tanding Professor Award for f 77- 1 78. Both positive and negative reaction to 


nominees is requested. The Board will 
:ed, but such input will constitute the 
:he award winner. 

3rd year student 
2nd year student 
1st year student 


not tally the number of comments sub- 
main basis for the ultimate determination 

My choice is: 

□ David Becker 

Ronald Carlson 
| l Michael Greenfield 
Bruce LaPierre 




tient: 


I 











































SBA Announcements 


1) Free Phones: (or lack thereof) The SBA has voted to fund a free 
local phone. However, the phones were installed over spring break 
before the administration was notified of this funding. I apologize 
for that, and we are trying to get a free phone installed as soon as 
possible. Some students have wondered where the phone is that SBA 
considered placing in the hall. The telephone company bills us a 
specific, rate for a secured phone (i.e., a phone locked in an office 
not available to the general public) and it was felt that placing this 
phone outside the SBA office would be unethical in view of the billing 

rate charged to that phone. Thus it was decided not to place the phone outside. 

2) Student Forum: Wednesday, March 23, 1978, 11:00 a.m. (in the pit) 

will consist of two parts 1) Messages from members of the Student 
Faculty committees on their respective functions and projects. (See 
SBA changes). 2) Discussion of an SBA Grade Reform Proposal—and 

question and answer period. 

3) SBA Changes: The SBA has gone to spring elections. The nominating 
procedures will be posted, and elections will be held the first of 
April. With spring elections the new SBA will select new student- 
faculty reps also, so if you are interested in anything, come to 

the student forum and see which committee might handle your concern, 
then run for that committee. 

4) Bookmart: Bookmart is closing permanently. The Bookstore will 

now deal in used books and will continue to do so next year. Discussion 
has centered on a possible one or two-day book fair or a book listing, 
service for next year, but no set alternatives have been selected. 


Don Kohl 
SBA President 
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LETTERS TO 
THE EDITOR 



State of Missouri 


Joseph P. Teasdale, Governor 


Office of the Public Counsel 
P. 0. Box 1216 

Jefferson City, Missouri 65101 
Telephone 314/751-48S7 


William M. Barvick, Public Counsel 


March 8, 1978 


Mr. Stanley Rosenblum, President Daniel S. Ochstein 

Law Alumni Association Route 2 

Ashland, Mo 65010 


Dear Mr. Rosenblum, 

I was recently informed that the law school 
faculty denied tenure to David Newburger. Professor Newburger 
was perhaps the best teacher that I had the pleasure of studying 
under during my education at Washington University. 

Professor Newburger could motivate students to do their best 
work; was interested both in the law and in the student; and 
was able to expressively and lucidly lecture in the fields of 
law that he taught. These qualities were possessed by far too 
few faculty members at the law school. 

Due to the lack of foresight and respect for adequate education 
by the faculty, Washington University and its students are 
the losers -- not Professor Newburger. 

I am, in fact, outraged at the faculty's decision and will 
be personally calling upon my fellow-class alumni to voice 
their disapproval at the latest of the law school's lack of 
regard for its students. 

I am, thus, sending 1-penney as my annual alumni contribution. 
This will be the last cent Washington University receives from 
me until such time as I perceive a change in its attitude toward 
its students. 

Respectively, 

Daniel S. Ochstein 
Class of '77 

cc. David Newburger 
Dean Tad Foote 
Devil 1 s Advocate 


Editors Note: Mr. Ochstein is a past 
editor of the Devil’s Advocate. 








NEWBURGER, IRELAND 
DESERVE TENURE 

Last year when the ABA accreditation 
committee came to Wash. U, they were shocked 
at the demoralization of the student body. 
There seemed to be no cohesion between the 
administration-faculty and the students. 

The student body does not know if this 
alarmed the functioning structure of the 
school but recent events indicate again how 
little concern there is for the student 
body and the business of teaching. 

Two weeks ago, just preceding the 
Spring break, the established faculty reject 
ad tenure for two of the finest professors 
in the law school, Assistant Professors 
Marilyn Ireland and David Mewhurger, 

It is a sad commentary that a school 
devoted to educating lawyers should pass 
over teaching excellence recognized by a 
significant portion of the student body 
in deference to unarticulated '’academic 5 ’ 
standards. We feel that teachers who dare 
to engage in the type of dialogue which 
Socrates enshrined for our institution 
should not be penalised for this devotion. 
We submit that these professors offer high 
academic qualifications and exceptional 
ability to convey their expertise to those 
of us en route to the world’s second-oldest 
peafassion._ 

We respectfully request that the ten¬ 
ured faculty who turned down these fine 
professors rethink their standards in 
conjunction and cooperation with the • stu¬ 
dent body to give more explicit weight 
to teaching ability. Professors who de¬ 
vote their primary interest to teaching 
should coexist with those who devote much 
of that same time to scholarly publication. 

Jay Ku 

Jon Davidson 
Bob Blacks tone 
Doug Muck 
Karen Zazove 
Judy Raker 
Phyllis Shapiro 


NADER VISITS 

WULS 

by John H. Lamming 

Ralph Nader’s address to law students 
in the Mudd courtroom Wednesday after¬ 
noon (3/15/73) centered upon the role 
of the public interest lawyer and the 
Equal Justice Foundation in reforming 
the American legal system. The SJF is 
designed to allow the infusion of 
humane values into law practice and to 
provide access to justice through the 
legal system for a large segment of the 
American public. 

Nader began his address by describing 
the formidable obstacles met by indi¬ 
vidual grievants seeking some remedy in 
the various arenas of our legal system. 
Economic obstructions and legal impedi¬ 
ments, the latter discreetly formulated 
by the Burger court, show up without 
regard to a grievant’s rights or the 
existence of appropriate remedies. These 
obstructions have a chilling effect 
on many, he related. 

The public interest advocate then 
reflected on his experiences as a 
student at the Harvard Law School and 
concluded that the curriculum 
priorities in American legal education 
are seriously misplaced. The dearth 
of emphasis on such subjects as white 
collar crime, corruption in government 
and environmental degradation coupled 
with pressures to succeed academically 
and obtain high paying appointments in 
the corporate sector causes law students 
to become de-sens itized to issues 
relevant to large groups of people and 
to lose sight of their own value systems. 
Nader also declared that loss of per¬ 
spective causes diminished professional 
self-esteem in the law student. Nader 
then issued the ominous warning that rhe 
promises of reform in the sixties are 
illusory, that the salient social and 
political problems of our era have 
become aggravated over the years. 


Continued on p 











column 

FOOTE PRINTS 
IN THE 
MUDD 


THE BOXER 


It was morning in Paris. The fight had 
gone on while I slept. Because of the time 
changes I mistakenly thought it was yet to 
happen. I f d had my croissant and cafe au 
lait. I was walking down Boulevard Saint- 
Michel, I’m not sure where I was going. A 
short, stocky and dark Frenchman who looked 
more like he belonged in Marseilles than 
Paris had just picked up the morning paper. 
All of a sudden screams of wild delight 
flowed from the little Frenchman as he ran 
up to the first person he saw--me. "Ali 
conquit” he yelled. My look must have been 
one of disbelief. My French, I thought, was 
deceiving me. But the fellow insisted, 
pounding on the paper he yelled, "Ali con- 
quit, Ali conquit!” Mohammad Ali had just 
regained the heavyweight crown by deposing 
George Foreman in Zaire, and all of a sud¬ 
den the Frenchman and I were holding hands, 
jumping up and down in circles on the 
Parisian street. We were not alone. 

Hated by some in his own country, idolized 
by the masses worldwide, unlikely as it may 
seem, Mohammad Ali was America’s greatest 
ambassador, and perhaps the world’s most 
charismatic figure. His grace in the ring 
was like a dancer. His desire second to 
none. But that’s all icing on the cake, 
the stuff that made even the keenest of his 
critics unable to fault him in his profes¬ 
sion. That’s not what makes people dance 
in the street. 

From the start Mohammad Ali was doing the 
impossible and inspiring the underdog. No¬ 
body ever expected him to beat ’’the big 
ugly bear,” and nobody expected him to beat 
the bear’s incarnate in Zaire. Each time 
the spirit of determination and grace over¬ 
came what appeared to be the established 
and the brutal. 


by Mark Levison 


When Mohammad Ali stepped into the ring 
he was no ordinary man in an ordinary sport 
ing event. Anyone who did not realize him 
as more missed one of the great drama’s of 
our time. By wisdom or fate the "Louisville 
Lip” became the hope of the downtrodden anc 
the example for the oppressed. Ali repre¬ 
sented pride to the Black child in the 
ghetto, individuality to the white youth 
struggling against a government gone amuck 2 
and promise to the rest of the world that 
there was still greatness left in America. 

Once his means of making a living was 
snatched away he began touring colleg e 

campuses where he explained that he was 
a religious man who could not kill an as¬ 
signed enemy on government command. He 
protested that he had been barred from 
boxing without ever being convicted of a 
crime while many American boxers were al¬ 
lowed to box with criminal records (you 
see they were bad nigers, but bad nigers 
who knew their, place--in the ring and in 
the jail). 

When Mohammad Ali regained the crown 
from a bigger, stronger, younger man in 
Zaire, the unbelievable had happened. 

Even those of us who had loved the man 
for so long had failed to comprehend the 
true phenomenon of Mohammad Ali. 

For years after, he kept winning 
when all logic said, "Anyone that old 
cannot continue to win.” In this per¬ 
iod he won more than just the largest 
purses ever paid a man, he won the hearts 
of new youngsters and old detractors. 

For those of us who clung to our 
seats each time Mohammad Ali was on stage 
and in the ring, February 15, 1978 was a 
night we all knew was coming--it was only 
a matter of who and when. By the time Ali 
lost his boxing matches had become mean¬ 
ingless. He had already done all of his 
winning--though most of it was not in the 
ring. Mohammad Ali had won and inspired 
hearts and hopes in a way no other man of 
his time had. Upon winning the fight 
Spinks was asked if he was now the great¬ 
est. His reply was "No, I’m the latest.” 
There will be many latests, but we have 
seen the greatest. 






The Reasonable and Prudent First 
Year Student's Journal 


Compiled by Cheryl Rose 
and Doug Pedersen 


RPJ 


1 /\ Interview. RPJ questioned consumer 
advocate Ralph Nader last week on the 
safety of certain electronic sexual aids. 
While Nader indicated that an intensive 
study is underway (to culminate in a new 
book Unsafe at Any Qrafice), he would only 
go as far as to indicate that cordless 
vibrators not bearing UL approval of the 
Good Housekeeping Seal should not be used 
in the bathtub or shower or by persons 
who perspire heavily. "There is no truth 
to the rumor that dildos have caused can¬ 
cer in Canadian mice,” Nader said. 

Latest Cause. A group of Reasonable 
and Prudent Students hoping to make names 
for themselves in the litigation field 
are beginning a suit in the Federal Dis¬ 
trict Court of Judge James Meredith. The 
students plan to sue the U.S. Attorney 
General for failing to enforce the fed¬ 
eral law requiring restaurants to serve 
triangular margarine. Contacted in Wash¬ 
ington, Attorney General Griffin Bell 
told the RPJ a joke about Hamilton Jor¬ 
dan's (pronounced Jurden) and his latest 
mistress, but declined comment on the 
margarine issue. See you in court, Grif. 

Reasonable and Prudent Comment of the 
Month. An unnamed student (it's Randy 
Rich, but we're not supposed to tell) of¬ 
fered this pearl of judicial reasoning to 
his Constitutional Law class during a dis¬ 
cussion of Katzenbach v McClung, the 


Ollie's Barbeque case. Demonstrating an 
uncanny knack for balancing, the student 
reasoned that formerly segregated southern 
restaurants would not lose business by 
integrating because the white would even¬ 
tually get so tired of dining at home that 
their need to eat out would overcome their 
distaste for dining in the same room with 
blacks. He explained himself three times, 
earning a well-deserved put down from Prof. 
Gerard and prompting one black student to 
ask, "Is he from Canada?" For unintended 
comic relief beyond the call of duty, the 
grand prize winner will receive an advance 
copy of TV Guide listing when "King" and 
"Roots" will be re-run and a free pass to 
the Museum of Afro-American History in 
Philadelphia. That's what we call think¬ 
ing with your stomach. 

R6P Poetry, 

You can charge some fat contingency fees 
And expound some narrow views 
But don't get caught in Federal Court 
With feet in white corfam shoes. 

In state court they might think you*re 
smart 

And sly and fashionable too 

In state court no one knows the dif— 

To them a shoe' s a shoe, 

But how can you expect a client's trust? 

Or keep an amount you don't want to lose? 

If you stomp around like Mr. Clean 
In squeaky white corfam shoes? 

Now leisure suits can be forgiven 
Even those of hideous hues 
But business friends' will stay away 
When you take up white corfam shoes. 

You've memorized torts and trusts 
Now learn the final rules! 

He who wants to be a step ahead 
Burns his white corfam shoes! 

—E.K. 

Case of the Month. (Contributed by 
S.B, "Cazzie" Magdovitz of the Yale Law 
School) 12 So. 2d 305 (Fla. 1943). Thanks^ 
Caz. — 1 








CLINICAL 

EROGRAM 

In addition to a diverse and compre¬ 
hensive curriculum, the law school offers 
an interesting variation on the regular 
academic routine in the form of the Clini¬ 
cal Law Program. The clinical program 
currently places students in various Legal 
Aid offices throughout the City and County 
of St. Louis. Within each office are 
specialized departments dealing with di¬ 
vorce, consumer problems, housing, elderly, 
etc. Depending on the availability of 
space and workload, students are placed in 
these particular offices where they are ex¬ 
posed to various aspects of the legal 
profession. 

The clinical program is divided into 
two stages. The Introductory program 
offers students six units of non-graded 
academic credit and requires at least 
eighteen hours of weekly office work in 
addition to two hours of weekly class¬ 
room time. Often this class meets on a 
small group basis to act out and analyze 
videotaped attorney-client scenarios. 

The second level of clinical law is the 
Advanced program which consists primarily, 
but not exclusively, of third year stu¬ 
dents who qualify to appear in court. 

These students actually work with a par¬ 
ticular case, under the guidance of an 
attorney, through the judicial system to 
its ultimate end. 

The clinical program introduces the 
law students to client contact on a first¬ 
hand basis and helps develop practical 
skills of interviewing, counselling and 
negotiating, all aspects of the profession 
which are not attainable through any other 
course offering. For example, the utility 
branch of the consumer unit deals with 
clients on a daily basis. Each student 
averages ten to fifteen new clients a week. 
After the initial interview, the student 
may have to research the problem, depending 
cn the nature of the case. At that point, 
contact is usually made with the opposing 
party. In most cases, negotiations over 
the phone will solve the problem. However, 
if the case necessitates further action, 
a third year student will represent the 
client in court. Perhaps the most inter¬ 
esting aspect of clinical law is the 


by Andy Miofsky 


actual exposure a student receives to a 
very real but almost never-before-seen 
area of the legal profession—the poverty 
stricken clientele. It is a well-known 
myth that Wash. U. law students will go to 
large corporate firms after graduation. 
Since many students will not follow this 
pattern, the clinical offers them first 
hand practical experience which cannot be 
obtained from a hornbook. It not only 
develops the above-mentioned skills, but 
it teaches that there exists a world of 
real people with real problems, no matter 
how undesirable they may be, and those 
people are entitled to the same legal 
representation as anyone else. 


Nader Visit cont. 


The EJF would grant an opportunity 
for professionals to attack the root 
of a problem rather than its sporadic 
symptoms. Contributors should have an 
awareness of various problems and a 
dedication to work on them, since 
"most of the serious problems that make 
a travesty of our legal system don f t 
come with retainers” and these problems 
rarely seek out the lawyer• The 
Foundation would rest upon pledges of 
1% of a lawyer/contributor 1 s earned in¬ 
come. The tithing concept is a 
”powerful moral principle” certain to 
reach older, established members of 
the profession. All contributors share 
an equal voice in running the EJF. 
Following his speech at the law school, 
Mr. Nader gave a general address to 
students at Graham Chapel. 






BIG CITY 
BLUES 

by Bruce E. Hunt 

During a visit to my small home town 
I was speaking with some undergraduates 
interested in going to law school. Look¬ 
ing at those unsuspecting faces I felt 
driven to expand on the joys and woes of 
the n law school experience.” I tried to 
explain that law school shouldn’t be 
’’all-consuming” and that they should con¬ 
sider many factors before they choose 
which school they’ll attend. One intui¬ 
tive individual then asked: ’’You mean 
like the city in which it is located?” 

I responded that this was exactly the kind 
of thing I was talking about. ’’You know 
St. Louis, for example, has many advan¬ 
tages because of its size.” I then sup¬ 
pressed the desire to say St. Louis has it 
all from A to Z, and continued. ”If 
you’ve never lived in a city as large as 
St. Louis, then this alone can be a sig¬ 
nificant part of one’s over-all educa¬ 
tion.” I felt I was rolling now and 
wanted to drive the point home (maybe even 
ask a couple of questions to see if they 
had been listening) but was interrupted 
by a guy in the back of the room. ’’The 
next thing you know, you’ll be telling us 
that a big city has no disadvantages,” 
he exclaimed. Somewhat taken back, I 
thought I’d better qualify my previous 
statement. ’’Of course there are negative 
aspects too, like the increase in crime 
associated with larger cities.” This 
seemed to have a settling effect so I even 
went on to mention that I’d personally had 
some bad experiences, but then I could 
see that I was going to have to be spe¬ 
cific. ’’During my first year of law 
school, for example, my car battery was 
stolen.” The guy in the back of the room 
then asked: ”Is that all?” ’’Well, there 
have been other things too,” I responded. 
’’Let’s hear them” was his retort. ’’About 
four or five months ago we had a problem 
with an arsonist at our apartment, but 
only three fires were set. Also my Hibachi 
barbeque grill was stolen off the third 
floor landing, but it was almost worn out 
anyway. Then during finals last semester.— 
someone stole my car, but it was only a 


’64 Chevy. Then last week someone broke 
into the car I just bought to replace the 
'64 Chevy with, but they didn’t tear it 
up too much and weren’t able to steal it 
as I’d done some theft-proofing on it 
(which I thought to myself obviously 
wasn't completely effective if they got 
inside the car). It’s also not too safe 
to walk around my neighborhood at night, 
but St. Louis weather is lousy anyway. 

I should add that with at least three 
locks on each door and a steel grate over 
the windows I feel pretty safe in my 
apartment. But, all in all you could 
say that these experiences have been an 
integral part of my overall law school 
experience at Wash. U.” My friend in the 
back of the room then smiled and asked: 
’’Have you ever thought of moving?” I 
just smiled. ’’Like what are your plans 
for next year?” he quipped. I swallowed 
hard and replied: ’’Well, uh-h-h, for next 
year I’m thinking of transferring to 
Gonzaga U. in Spokane.” My friend snick¬ 
ered and wisecracked: ’’Couldn’t handle 
St. Louis, huh?” Actually he was right 
and we all knew it, so I just grinned and 
said: ’’Well if any of you go to Wash. U. 

I can tell you where there are some nice 
old inexpensive apartments in St. Louis.” 
Strangely, I had no takers. 


PROFESSOR 
IRELAND ILL 


It was announced by Dean Foote that pro¬ 
fessor Marilyn Ireland is presently hos- 
P^ a l^- Ze< ^ St. Luke’s West, recovering 
from an emergency gall bladder operation. 
She.is reported.to be in satisfactory con¬ 
dition, but it is anticipated that she 
no "t be able to resume her teaching 
duties for at least two weeks. The D.A. 
expresses its condolances, and wishes 
her a speedy recovery. 
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EXAM GRADING 
DEADLINES 


r Jean S. Schanen 

The faculty rules committee considered 
proposal to shorten the exam grading Der- 
>d following fall semester. The committee 
Lrveyed faculty members with experience at 
:hools with short grading periods and dis- 
>vered that many teachers switched to mul- 
.ple choice tests. The committee also de- 
»rmined that some teachers had such high 
irollment that a significantly shorter grad- 
tg period would be truly burdensome. A 
:aggered deadline according to enrollment 
is rejected as unduly difficult to admin- 
iter as well as being relatively ineffective, 
lerefore the committee proposed and the 
Lculty adopted, with an amendment, a token 
lie change requiring- exams to be graded 
r 8 weeks after the date it is given rather 
lan 8 weeks after the end of the whole 
cam period. The amendment applies the rule 
ily to the teachers first exam. 

This token relief was proposed in rec- 
jnition of the fact that the problem is a 
ial one for students. For the same reason, 
le adjunct rule, also adopted, provides 
lat notice shall be posted in cases grades 
.11 be late. Real improvement may be 
thieved in the future if the university (not 
>e law school) agrees to move the gradua- 
'on date one week later. (The law school, 
[dependent in most ways, must graduate 
.th the university as a whole.) In that 
ise, winter break could be made one week 
>nger, and the grading period shortened by 
io weeks. In that case, students should 
ive all their grades after only two weeks of 
icond semester classes. This remedy seems 
(sal, but is not possible now. 


ALTERNATIVE LAW 

PRACTICES 

SYMPOSIUM 


Members of the National Lawyers Guild 
at Washington University School of Law 
will present a Symposium on Alternative 
Law Practice on Saturday, March 18. The 
full day program is intended to encourage 
people to practice public interest law 
despite relentless pressures on law stu¬ 
dents to join the ranks of the traditional 
legal establishment. Legal opportunities 
to work for progressive social change are 
relatively unpublicized, even though greater 
representation for minorities, the poor and 
other oppressed people is both needed and 
very rewarding. In addition to stressing 
this type of legal work, the Symposium will 
be suggesting alternative ways of organiz¬ 
ing law firms. Finally, the Symposium will 
hopefully inform the audience about the 
legal community in St. Louis. Many of the 
lawyers on the panels are involved in inter¬ 
esting projects to help the people of St. 
Louis. Some need volunteers, and the audi¬ 
ence is encouraged to speak to the lawyers 
about such opportunities during the informal 
discussion periods. 

The Symposium is in the Mudd Law Build¬ 
ing. This is the schedule: 

10 a.m. Panel Discussion 


Noon-1:30 


1:30 


3:30-4:30 


-Civil Rights Solo Practitioner— 
Melba Parente 

-American Civil Liberties Union— 
representative 

-Collective Law Practice—Toby 
Hollander 

-Women T s Law Firm—Adrienne 
Anderson 

Informal Discussion 

(Lunch available at the law 

school) 

Panel Discussion 
-Legal Aid Society—Barbara 
Gilchrist 
-MoPIRG—Tom Ryan 
-Juvenile Law Center—Pat Conrell 
-Mental Health Law Solo Prac¬ 
titioner—Richard Boardman 
-Public Defender—Tim Braun 
Informal Discussion 







MOOT CO RT NEWS: 


RIDELL-WITTE INTERNATION/ 
WIN DOMESTIC TEAMS TAKE 


COMPETITION 

By Ned Reilly 


FIFTH 

By Dave Rieser 


The Spring, 1978 Domestic Moot Court 
competition took place during the week of 
Feb. 28-March 4. Twelve teams briefed and 
argued the problem, which concerned insti¬ 
tution of guardianship proceedings over 
an adult member of a religious cult by the 
members ! parents. 

The competition was stiff throughout 
the week of oral arguments. Caleb 
Melamed made a strong showing during the 
preliminary rounds, receiving the highest 
oral scores on the first night of the pre¬ 
liminaries against the eventual winners, 
Becky Riddell and Karen Witte. The team 
of Buck S Kottemann also distinguished 
themselves, making it to the quarter 
finals in their Moot Court debut. Arthur 
S Ichord, though eliminated early in the 
competition, showed great promise for 
next fall, as did all of the other teams 
involved. 

The final round pitted the writers 
of the two best briefs against each other. 
Becky Riddell and Karen Witte, authors of 
the best brief, emerged victorious over 
Ron Kaden and Gail Donnelly, who wrote 
the number 2 brief. 

Washington U. will be represented 
at the Regional competition, held in 
Rapid City, S.D., by Riddell and Witte 
and Kaden and Donnelly. Kathy Kottemann 
and Mark Kramer were chosen to round out 
the Wash. U. contingency arguing the flip 
side (i.e. the side not briefed by either 
Kaden-Donnelly or Riddell-Witte, who both 
wrote Appellant’s briefs). Best of luck 
to Becky, Karen, Ron, Gail, Kathy, and 
Mark. 


* * * 


Ed Furr looked soulfully at the ju< 
and began to speak the lines that best 
summed, up the event. ’’Things fall apari 
he began, ’’the center cannot hold, the 
falcon does not recognize the falconer.' 
But it was a day when even Yeats wasn’t 
enough. He was told brusquely to get oi 
with it. 

Furr, Ned Reilly, Art Slaven, Bob 
Greising and Fritz Grobig were members t 
the Washington University moot court te; 
that competed in the regional round of i 
Phillip Jessop International Moot Court 
Competition in Chicago two weeks ago. 
team was fifth-ranked in a field of twe.' 
teams. Four teams advanced to the semi¬ 
finals. The competition was won by the 
versity of Iowa, which compiled a recort 
of 3-1 in the preliminary rounds. 

Strangely enough, Washington Univ. 
the same 3-1 record but did not advance 
the semi-finals. Indeed, the top five * 
had that same 3-1 record, so the tournai 
directors decided to choose the four sei 
finalists by looking at the winning marj 
Furr and Reilly had been undefeated but 
win against Iowa had been close and the; 
defeat of Illinois had not been overwhei 
ing. Slaven and Greising had fallen to 
but had eked out a win over DePaul, the 
second place team. Although Washington 
beaten the top two teams, Iowa and DePat 
those two teams had much easier matches 
were able to pile up enough points to gi 
a spot in the elimination rounds. 

Reilly was philosophical about the 
come. t? It’s just the way the system is. 
he said, ”I’m not happy about it. Iowa 
good team but the record shows that we c 
just as good as they are.” 

Furr was a little more sanguine. ’’] 
did have better briefs but our oralists 
were just as good.” 

Then he smiled that eloquent smile. 
’’Next year,” he said, ’’we’ll just kick 
ass. ” 
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by Mark B. Clevenger 

Many law students supplement their edu¬ 
cation by working in law-related jobs during 
the summer. Others combine education and 
employment, working part-time during the 
school year. Part-time jobs can be very 
useful in providing practical experience, 
but they often have one major drawback— 
they cut into time normally used for study. 
This article examines both aspects of part- 
time work, drawing on the experiences of 
both the author and other working students. 

Part-time - jobs vary from simply running 
errands and serving subpoenas to complicated 
research problems and witness interviewing. 
The latter are the most rewarding in terms 
of experience, but are generally the most 
burdensome in terms of time. Most part-time 
jobs pay from $3-$5 per hour. The most com¬ 
plex jobs are not always the highest paid. 
Most students interviewed work in smaller 
firms with under 20 lawyers in the office. 

There are definite benefits to be 
gained from part-time employment. First, 
and probably most important, a student 
can acquire valuable practical experience. 

It is one thing to read in a Civil Procedure 
casebook what is a sufficient pleading. 

It is something else entirely to actually 
sit down and draft a complaint. It is easy 
to learn the rules for proper times to file 
documents, but few law students know where 
the County Clerk's office is, or even what 
it's for. (Hint: It's somewhere in Clay¬ 
ton.) Second, it is possible to earn a 
(meager) living while gaining practical know¬ 
ledge. A student could earn anywhere from 
$30-$100 a week, no small sum when one must 
go to the grocery every so often. Finally, 
it is an exposure to the "real world” of 
law. You are in a law office with real 
lawyers. You are introduced to the inner 
workings of a law office, and discover valu¬ 
able insights into how to operate in the 
law firm situation. (Example: one lawyer 
told his clerk, "Make your secretary happy 
first, your wife happy second, and then 
tforry about your clients.”) 

One thing to note is the difference 
between a part-time law office job and the 
clinical program. Most graduates will not 


WORKING 

LAW 

STUDENTS 


be going into pro bono work. They will be 
working in law firms or on their own. 

While the clinical experience can be quite 
valuable in terms of client contact, it 
doesn't necessarily teach you how to deal 
with life in a law firm. Most students 
agreed that it was quite enlightening to 
view the inner workings of a firm. The 
clients are different, and the lawyers 
are different, especially in the larger 
or more prestigious firms. 

There are drawbacks to part-time work, 
too. The most obvious is the time in¬ 
volved. Most students work from 10-15 
hours a week. Some work as much as 20 or 
more. Needless to say, this tends to cut 
into the time available for study. Many 
working students complained that, even if 
their grades didn't suffer, they certainly 
didn't improve to any great extent. All 
felt that it had some impact on their 
study. Also, the experience is only as 
valuable as the lawyers in the firm are 
willing to make it. As noted earlier, 
some firms use students merely to run er¬ 
rands. Other than learning where the 
courthouse is, and what's in it (not that 
this isn't quite useful to know), one 
doesn't learn much about the legal profes¬ 
sion. Anybody could handle this type of 
job. The fortunate students are those who 
get to do research, draft pleadings, and 
interview clients and witnesses. Unfor¬ 
tunately, there are not enough firms will¬ 
ing to give students this kind of opportun¬ 
ity and responsibility. 

All in all, part-time legal work can 
be a rewarding experience. Just how good 
it is, however, depends on a number of fac¬ 
tors. It also depends on how much a stu¬ 
dent is willing to sacrifice to get this 
opportunity. Most students working this 
year felt it was worth the effort. 




xa 

BAR REVIEW: 


DURTV 

NELLIES 


Editors Note: This report comes to you 
over the protestations of DA crack bar 
reviewer Ned "big eyes" Reilly. Claiming 
that somehow this story just rolled out 
of his pen without his knowledge, he 
felt it was not fit to lay before our 
discerning readership. Only after the 
Editors threatened to pull Mr. Reilly's 
DA press card did he submit to pub¬ 
lication. 

This review is one that almost failed 
to make its way into print. Your reviewer, 
cognizant of the 5th amendment implications 
of any story describing that ill fated 
evening of Feb. 23, 1978, was at the verge 
of scrapping the story. However, inspired 
by the heroics of legendary journalists of 
the past, including such names as Stanley, 
Nellie Bly, Bernstein and Woodward, and 
Larry Flynt, I have been persuaded that 
the story must be told. However, to pro¬ 
tect the innocent, some of the tawdey de¬ 
tails have been deleted. Those interested 
in a complete account may read an upcoming 
paper done under Supervised Research for 
Professor Miller, tentatively entitled 
"Vice squad busts: the 1st, 4th and 5th 
amendments and wet tee-shirt contests." 

Your reviewer accompanied several 
members of the third year class to Durty 
Nellie’s, with the expectation of spending 
a relaxed evening discussing the finer 
points of the corpus juris (literally, the 
body of the law). As events turned out, 
we ended up seeing plenty of corpus, and 
later the juris showed up. After 3 hours 
of listening to one of the worst bands 
I’ve ever heard, (although if one sat 
close enough to the "Death Race" machine, 
the simulated screams of pedestrians 
drowned out the music: it was that sort of 
genteel establishment), the "wet tee-shirt" 
contest began. No sooner had it begun, 
though, than the gendarmes of St. Louis 
County entered and ended the ecdysiastic 
exhibition. The reactions of the indi¬ 
viduals present from the law school were 
instructive; on the arrival of the police, 
several unnamed individuals repaired im¬ 
mediately to an upstairs billiards parlor, 
ostensibly to formulate a defense strategy 
for the "Durty Nellie’s 3;" another law 


by Ned Reilly 


student demonstrated remarkable agility 
and speed, no doubt learned among the crowds 
in N.Y.C., in traversing 60 feed of crowded 
barroom to the nearest exit. He later 
claimed he was attempting to call Clayton 
Legal Aid. The rest of us milled aim¬ 
lessly about, wondering whether it was true 
that you could sell insurance after being 
rejected by the state bar exam ethics com¬ 
mittee. 

But, all was well that ended well. 

None of the assembled inchoate attorneys 
had their professional careers marred bv 
an arrest. Apparently even the three con¬ 
testants may get off scot-free. It seems 
that none of the vice squad members present 
that night could pick the suspects out of 
a line-up of fully clothed women. Conse¬ 
quently, as they say, the evening wasn’t 
a total bust. 

Ed itors Note: Once again as the big storie 
break in St. Louis, your DA reporters are 
on the scene. 
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women’s 

law 

caucus 

news 


Coming Up: 

Symposium on the International 
Status of Women 

The Women’s Law Caucus will sponsor 
a symposium on the International Status of 
Women at 7:30 p.m. on March 23 in the Moot 
Court Room. 

Evelyn Hu-DeHart, professor of history, 
will speak on sexism and class oppression 
in Latin America and China. Linda Rosenman, 
professor of Social Work at St. Louis Uni¬ 
versity will speak on women in Australia, 
with a special emphasis on widowhood. 
Jennifer Schirmer, an Anthropology doctoral 
candidate who has spent the last eighteen 
months in Denmark will speak on women in 
Denmark and the welfare system. Jean 
Triegaardt from the school of Social Work 
will speak on the status of women in South 
Africa. Dudley Weeks will speak on the 
impact of the status of women on develop¬ 
ment. He has done community development 
work in Asia and will discuss development 
in India, Bornio, Indonesia, Viet Nam and 
Jordan. 


Notes From the Conference on Physically 
and Sexually Abused Women 

Domestic violence occurs in over 50% 
of all marriages, according to Roz Sherman 
who conducted the opening session of the 
Conference on Physically and Sexually Abused 
Women held at the law school on Saturday, 
February 25. Approximately 200 partici¬ 
pants, mostly students and practitioners 
from the fields of Law, Social Work and 
Counselling, attended the day-long con¬ 
ference . 

Sherman, who works at the Women’s 
Self-Help Center, discussed the activities 
of the center in finding temporary emer¬ 
gency housing for victims of abuse and 
providing referral and community education 
services. She described the frustration 
felt by many workers at the center when 
they are called on to ’’put bandaids on an 
injury that requires major surgery’* in 
dealing with victims of a problem that 
zuts across all racial, economic and edu¬ 
cational lines. 


Love for a husband and the fears of 
facing the outside world in learning how to 
provide for themselves and their children 
are some of the factors that keep women 
from leaving an abusive situation, said 
Vera Grinston, also a worker at the Self- 
Help Center, and a former victim of abuse. 

She described the economic and emotional 
problems facing a woman who attempts to 
leave this sort of situation, stressing 
the need for more shelters and services to 
help these women make a new life for them¬ 
selves and their children, and the contin¬ 
uing problem of how to deal with an abusive 
husband when the woman has left the home. 

Nathalie Welsh, of the center, showed 
a slide presentation of ads and record 
album covers depicting abused women as 
sexual objects. 

Linda Cobb, psychiatric social worker 
who, together with Jane Brownstone, con¬ 
ducted the workshop on psychological as¬ 
pects of abuse, read a letter from a bat¬ 
tered wife who had unsuccessfully sought 
help in her community. The letter described 
the responses the woman had received from 
various people in the community: her 
clergyman told her to forgive her husband, 
as Christ teaches to foreive; her physician 
told her she was too excitable and put her 
on tranquilizers; the professional family 
guidance agency she contacted suggested 
that she had somehow invited the beatings; 
and when the police were called they arrived 
several hours later to see if things had 
’’calmed down.” Brownstone and Cobb discussec 
the need for professionals trained in deal¬ 
ing with victims of abuse and the psycho¬ 
logic blocks that many professionals have 
on this subject. 

Discussions of current legal remedies 
and law reform centered on the need for ade¬ 
quate civil remedies that could be enforced 
to protect women from this type of abuse. 
Other workshop discussions centered on 
alcoholism, police intervention, medical 
assistance and shelters. 
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alumni series 

The following article was submitted 
by Jill Whitley, a 1977 graduate of 
WULS. Ms. Whitley is now employed as 
an Assistant Attorney General in 
Jefferson City. 

I suppose the emergence from the three 
yearMudd cocoon is accompanied by a certain 
amount of anxiety for all law students. 

For me, it had something to do with my 
suspicion that law education was often 
only coincidentally related to law practice 
and my resulting fear that I was woefully 
unprepared to enter the "real world" of 
springing executory interests and res judi¬ 
cata. 

Law school,.after all, supposedly trains 
you to "think like a lawyer." However, I 
realized my very first day at work in the 
Attorney General’s Office that although 
thinking was all very well and good, I 
was also expected to act upon occasion. 

What’s more, I quickly learned that my ac¬ 
tions would never be determined solely by 
the law, but also by the facts, and by other 
pragmatic considerations such as available 
time and resources. Being able to accept 
the responsibility of acting has been the 
hardest part of my transition into law prac¬ 
tice. 

My work in the Attorney General’s 
Office is primarily with the Missouri Com-* 
mission on Human Rights. I share the respon¬ 
sibility for deciding how to resolve dis¬ 
crimination complaints and have sole respon¬ 
sibility for how the case is presented, if 
the complaint is presented by our office 
at a public hearing. I tell you, this is 
pretty scary stuff for someone who in law 
school was not even given the responsibility 
to decide how many of Professor Miller’s 
classes I could miss or what days to take 
an exam on. 

Some say the only way to become confi¬ 
dent of your ability to make decisions and 
comfortable taking the necessary action is 
to simply do it and keep doing it and learn 
from your mistakes. Working in the A.G.’s 
office certainly gives me lots of opportun¬ 
ity to "do" law. New attorneys are not 
confined to the library to write briefs and 
memoranda for more experienced attorneys, 
but are given their own assignments and 


can ask questions of course, but usually 
it’s nice to have one a little more spe¬ 
cific than "What in the hell do I do now?" 

There are many times, however, when I 
wish I had more supervision and guidance. 
I’m not sure that education in the practi¬ 
cal aspects of the law has to be by trial 
and error (no pun intended). I certainly 
don’t think it’s the best method, given 
that there are real people who must suffer 
as a result of the (at least) initial 
incompetence. Perhaps in private practice 
things are different, and new lawyers are 
taken under the wings of old lawyers who 
teach them the tricks of the trade. That’s 
generally not possible working for the 
government, with its fiscal restraints. 

There are other frustrations of prac¬ 
tice: having to deal "professionally" (th« 
means you can’t tell them what you really 
think of them) with abrasive and even abus^ 
ive lawyers (I’m afraid those classmates 
who disgust you now don’t get any better 
with age); feeling like I’m really not 
making any real progress or contribution 
towards a (don’t laugh) better society 
(you may have noticed that the state of 
human rights in Missouri has not appreci¬ 
ably improved since last August). But 
all in all, being out of law school is 
better than being in, although I do miss 
the comraderie, and occasionally would lik 
to escape the world of unpredictable peopl 
and just grapple with a nice complex legal 
issue for a while. But at least now I 
feel that my actions have meaning--or at 
least that there’s a chance they might. 
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t* looked extremely rocky for the Muddville 
seventy that day. 

le time stood thirty to the hour with but 
one brief left to play. 

d, when Cooney died at '’issue,” and Bur¬ 
rows did the same, 

pallor wreathed the features of the 
patrons of the tame. 

straggling few got set to go, leaving 
there the rest, 

Lth that hope which springs eternal within 
the human breast. 

Dr they thought: "If only Casey could 
get a chance to give some relief,” 
ney'd put even money now, with Casey at 
the brief. 

it Flynn preceded Casey, and likewise so 
did Blake, 

id the former was a pudd T n and the latter 
was a fake. 

3 on that stricken seventy a deathlike 
silence sat; 

Dr there seemed but little chance of 
Casey's getting to the fat. 

at Flynn let drive an issue, to the wonder¬ 
ment of all. 

nd the desperate Blakely sent the answers 
to the wall. 

nd when the sun had lifted, and they saw 
what had occurred, 

here was Blakely safe with answer, and 
Flynn who had endured. 

hen from the Bladdened seventy went up a 
silent cheer, 

s the prof's eyes wandered on past the 
fear; 

nd at last granted no more grief; 

Dr Casey, mighty Casey, was advancing to 
the brief. 

ne forty eves were on him as he opened 
his book, 

alf as many persons awaited him to cook; 
hen when the waiting prof shot the question 
from the hip, 

efiance glanced in Casey's eye, a sneer 
curled Casey's lip. 

^d now the primary question came hurtling 
through the air, 

^d Casey sat a-watching it in haughty 
grandeur there. 

lose by the waiting rows the question un¬ 
heeded sped; 

rhat ain't my style,” said Casey. "Strike 
one” the prof then said. 


CASEV AT 
THE BRIEF 

by Jean O'Daniel 

From the rows, packed with people, there 
went up a muffled roar. 

Like the beating of the storm waves on the 
stern and distant shore. 

"Page eighty! Page eighty!” shouted some¬ 
one in the stand; 

And it’s likely they’d have shown him had 
not Casey raised his hand. 

With a smile of legal charity great Casey’s 
visage shown; 

He stilled the rising tumult, he made the 
class go on; 

He signaled to the prof, and once more the 
question flew; 

But Casey still ignored it, and the prof 
added, "Strike two.” 

"Fraud!” cried the maddened seventy, and the 
echo answered "Fraud!” 

But one scornful look from Casey and the 
audience was awed; 

They saw his face grow stern and cold, they 
saw his muscles strain. 

And they knew that Casey wouldn’t let the 
question go by again. 

The sneer is gone from Casey’s lips, his 
teeth ready for request. 

He pounds with cruel vengeance his brief 
upon the desk; 

And now the prof holds the question and now 
lets it go. 

And now the air is shattered by the brilli¬ 
ance of Casey's know. 

Oh, somewhere in this favored land the sun 
is shining bright. 

The band is playing somewhere, and somewhere 
hearts are light; 

And somewhere men are laughing, and some¬ 
where children shout, 

But there is no joy in Muddville—mighty 
Casey has bombed out. 

*With apologies to Ernest Lawrence Thayer 


Tithing cont. 


Continued from p-.’l" 

At the same time, the concentra¬ 
tion of power in the United States pro¬ 
ceeds with little abatement. Fewer 
giant multinational corporations control 
larger sectors of the economy. Govern¬ 
ments, whose functions include tempering 
the unjust effects of corporate firms 
with democratic power, have become inden¬ 
tured to those same economic forces. 

Although all these events have long 
been front page news, there has certainly 
been insufficient corrective response by 
our legal and political institutions. 

The first requirement to help change this 
situation is a broader deployment of the 
legal profession to permit more lawyers 
opportunities to work on lasting system 
change and to represent clients who are 
presently shut out of our legal system. 
This is where law students can make a 
dramatic contribution to our country. 

Together with a number of public 
interest lawyers, I have joined with stu¬ 
dents from a growing number of law schools 
to propose the establishment of the 
Equal Justice Foundation. Several mem¬ 
bers of law school faculty have taken a 
keen interest in this effort as well. 

The Equal Justice Foundation will be 
a nationwide, contributor-controlled, de¬ 
centralized network of lawyers to advance 
nationally, regionally and locally work 
on issues of access to justice. It 
will be funded by tithing: law students 
will pledge to contribute one percent or 
more of their postgraduate income to the 
work of EJF. 

Although the tithers will determine 
the policy of the Equal Justice Founda¬ 
tion, the consensus so far indicates 
that this new engine for justice will 
have an office in Washington, where 
critical reform legislation and litiga¬ 
tion will be advocated. The Foundation 
would maintain local grassroots chapters 
to advance access to justice on proce¬ 
dural and substantive grounds. EJF would 
be governed by an elected board of di¬ 
rectors . 

The concept of tithing by the bar 
has a history of adherents. It was pro¬ 
posed by legal aid pioneer Reginald Heber 
Smith back in 1912. At the 1968 annual 
meeting of the American Bar Association, 


tithing was urged by Common Cause founder 
John Gardner. 

Those who know well both the defici¬ 
encies and the possibilities of the legal 
system, law students and lawyers, have 
a special obligation to p rovide concrete 
support for its improvement. And as part 
of the more idealistic dimension of the 
legal profession, law students are ini¬ 
tiating the Equal Justice Foundation 
drive, just as their predecessors mar¬ 
shalled energies a few years ago to help 
the civil rights and anti-war movements. 
With one major difference—the EJF will 
have continuity and full time staff situ¬ 
ated around the country to enlist broader 
student and lawyer participation in its 
activities. 

As one recent law graduate with loan: 
outstanding put it, the crucial time is 
now for organizing EJF; it is not the 
n time to trot out the old excuses of 18 
units and law school debts. ?T It is time 
to take some of the privileges of be¬ 
longing to the bar in America and trans¬ 
late them into exciting professional ob¬ 
ligations to make a better society. Ther 
are few students who cannot find a few 
hours a week to work to establish an 
access-to-justice organization. And ther 
are fewer students who cannot give one 
percent of their income as practicing 
lawyers to establish what could truly be 
called an historic undertaking of histori 
advocacy. 

A model could be established for oth 
professions to emulate as these callings 
explore ways to apply their collegial 
ethics to the problems to which they can 
minister under a tithing arrangement. 

Details about the Equal Justice 
Foundation proposal are available from 
the organizing group of students at your 
law school. I hope you will be able to 
join with them and with other public 
interest lawyers, including our associ¬ 
ates, who are assisting in this effort 
to advance the American justice system. 












INTERVIEW: 

JOHN JARTZ OF 
URBAN LAW 
ANNUAL 




The following is an interview with John G. Jartz, outgoing Editor-in-C hief 
of Urban Law Annual. 

DA: The year of your editorship is drawing to a close. I am interested in 
some sort of a perspective. What goes through the head of an editor about to 
retire? 


Jartz: I think in a number of ways it has been a very rewarding experience and 

in a number of ways I am happy to be done with it. Perhaps the thing I enjoyed 
the most about the year was the ability to get to know and work with some very 
interesting and talented people, both on the Board and in the candidacy program. 

I also learned a lot of substantive law in areas I am interested in. However, 
it has been a very long year in the sense that I enjoyed the summer job that I 
had last year and am very much looking forward to practicing law. Also being 
editor of a publication is sort of like having a full time job while going to 
school. It takes an incredible amount of time from both classes and personal 
life. I f m looking forward to taking it easy for awhile. All in all though, the 
year has been very rewarding and I would certainly do it again. 

DA: Getting onto the running of Urban itself. There has been some dissent as 
will happen in any year. At the spring meeting last year we were told that the 
scope of Urban would be varied, broad--sounded like we could write on pretty 
much of what we wanted to. The comment topics were very broad. Then when it 
came to picking comments for publication it looked as if they were picked on 
a very narrow scope. As a matter of fact, candidates have said that when it 
came to picking note topics they were extremely narrow and they couldn T t find 
anything they wanted to write on. It looks to the casual observer that the 
Board sort of changed horses in midstream. Will you comment on what did happen 
and what you think of this charge? 

Jartz: I don T t think that we really did change the topical focus in any way, 

shape or form. I think that what I said at the meeting in the spring was that 
any candidate was allowed to write on topics which have some relation to urban 
law. And quite frankly that is a very, very broad range of topics. I think 
some people got the wrong impression that by my saying candidates could write 
on a broad range of topics, that this meant you could write on anything. In 
actuality, a topic which has a fairly tangential relation to urban law can be 
written upon. I think essentially what happens, for instance in the case of a 
comment, is that where a comment is very urban oriented and is very good it has an 
excellent chance for publication. If a candidate does choose a topic which is 
very tangentially related to urban law the likelihood of that comment being 
published is a bit less just because of its tangential relation to urban law. 

That comment has to be better than the comment which is specifically on an urban 
law oriented topic. It certainly doesn't preclude the tangentially related 
comment from publication--it just means that it does have to be better written 
and better researched than the comment which is on a traditionally urban 









oriented subject. And whenever a topic like that is chosen, the individual is 
specifically told of the slight risk he is taking. We take basically the same 
approach with the note. 

DA: I know that there is normally not the same amount of guidance on a note 

as there is on a comment, but even so, I’ve heard the guidance on the notes 

has been inadequate. Some people have told me there T s been confusion over the 
prospectus and virtually no aid from primary editors. It seems to me this puts 
the second year student in the position that if he is cut from the staff to 
start yelling and screaming that it wasn’t his fault; that it was the unorganized 
attitude of the third year staff. 

Jartz: If there is a problem it has to be brought to the attention of the Board. 

It could possibly be true but I’m really not aware of it. I think the fault 
would really lie, if anywhere, on the candidates for not telling me that they 
cannot get in touch with their primary editor. If that has been the case I 
really see it as more the fault of the candidate than the primary editor because 

it isn’t the job of the primary editor to search out his candidate. I think the 

primary editor has to make the candidate aware that he is there to help if prob¬ 
lems arise. However I really think that primary responsibility is on the candi¬ 
date himself to really seek out his primary editor. If the primary editor is not 
available that’s the time you come to anyone on the Board and say, '’Look my pri¬ 
mary editor is not doing his job.” If that’s the case we will make sure that the 
person does his job or he is no longer there. I think the problem with the pro¬ 
spectus arose in that we used a rather fancy word instead of just calling it an 
outline and some people got a little bit confused as to exactly what was required 
Really all it was supposed to be was a relatively detailed outline as to what 
you are going to be dealing with. 

DA: How about the length of Urban ’s program? It is awfully long. Would you 
suggest keeping it that way or do you have some improvement in mind? 

Jartz: The candidacy program this year was approximately 10 weeks. I tend to 
agree that is much too long. So, as a consequence, I would strongly recommend 
that the candidacy program be shortened considerably. I would recommend a two- 
draft program with a maximum length of anywhere from four to six weeks. I think 
that would solve a lot of the problems over which some of the candidates have 
voiced concern. 

DA: I know that you are near the top of your class. What do you think of 

Quarterly’s 107, policy? How do you think it will affect Urban in the future 
and how do you think Urban affected the institution of that 107, policy? 

Jartz: I suppose there are pros and cons for the 1074 policy just as there 

are pros and cons for almost anything. I think that there is a good possi¬ 
bility that the people in the top 107, are going to turn in a very good qual¬ 
ity work item, and to that extent, I think it is nice to have those people 
on the publication. Also, it is not exactly like a 107, policy is something new. 
Most law schools have it. Most of the law clerks I worked with this summer 
were members of law reviews which did have that type of policy. I suppose 
it is arguable that people in the top of the class should be given some type 
of preferable treatment because of their achievements in one year. However, 

I guess I really don’t feel that it is justified because even though a number 
of schools do have that policy it certainly doesn’t make it right. My feeling 
has always, been that you should try to be as objective as possible with candi¬ 
dates and I think you may be giving some individuals a bit of an unfair 






advantage by saying the people in the top 107 o of the class are automatically on 
the staff. Essentially what being in the top 10% of the class means is that 
you probably work very hard and write a very clear exam. Certainly it 
doesn't necessarily mean that you will turn out an excellent comment or note. 

As I previously said, I think decisions should be made as objectively as 
possible and quite frankly I don't even look at class rank. I have no idea 
of the class rank of most of the individuals on the Urban and I really don't 
want to know what their class rank is because I think it could, whether 
consciously or unconsciously, lead to a sort of a self-fulfilling prophecy 
whereby individuals in the top portion of the class are favored. I see both 
pros and cons for the policy but I personally hope the Urban does not 
adopt a similar policy in the future. 


DA: If you had to do it all over again, what would you change--as far as this 

past year .'goes? 


John: Well, I wish I knew then what I know now because it is sort of unfortunate 
chat we are leaving right now when we essentially know all the problems that 
come up with the publication process and really can handle them very, very 
easily. I would also, as I stated before, change the length of the candid¬ 
acy . programs . It put an incredible amount of work on the Board where we 
essentially had to take three weeks out of our semester just to read comments. 
Other than those two instances I really don't know what else I would change. 

It has been a relatively enjoyable year. I've met some very nice people and 
I hope that they have learned something from working with us. 



ERNA ARNDT 
CLASSIC 


A THOUSAND CLOWNS 


I've learned one lesson in my life¬ 
time: Those lawyers who sold their 
souls for big money made a good deal. 

N. Bernstein 

Besides, tax law is a bunch of crap 
anyway, it's not intellectual. 

Dixon 


Don't forget that Erna Arndt's favorite 
basketball classic is forthcoming. Pre¬ 
vious games have been one of the yearly 
highlights and one of the few outstanding 
examples of humor at the Law School. It 
may well again prove to be the only time 
that you can see a professor being "called 
upon" to perform and find that they are 
"unprepared." On the other hand you may 
be surprised to find that all of those 
hours spent behind a desk worrying about 
publication have not usurped either a pro¬ 
fessor's athletic ability or their will¬ 
ingness to get caught up in having a good 
time. Let's have a good turn out and let 
the professors know that we appreciate 
their participation, for without them 
there would be nc Erna Arndt Classic. 


On the DA: 

There was no criticism of me so it must 
have been a good issue. 

Foote 

You see what I'm taking home with me: 
Hamilton on Corporations, the Wall 
Street Journal, and the Devil's Advocat 
O'Neal 






PROFESSOR 
INTERVI EW*3 : 

_F. HODGE 
O'NEAL 

This is the third in a series of interviews being conducted with Washing¬ 
ton University Law School professors by Mark Kaufman. Professor F. Hodge 
0 T Neal is Madill Professor of Law here at Washington University, He is mar¬ 
ried and lives in the Lake Forest area of Richmond Heights. He is presently 
working on a five-volume treatise on corporation law and practice. 

DA: Professor O’Neal, I would like to ask you first about the role of the 
large corporation in our society. Some liberals are fearful of their power. 
Ralph Nader for example, has proposed some sort of federal chartering. On 
the other hand, Peter Drucker, the progenitor of the concept of the ’’global 
shopping center” has defended even the largest multinationals and argues that 
they may be the only vehicle to encourage international stability. Do you 
share either of these viewpoints? 

0: Without question a few hundred of the very largest corporations have enor¬ 
mous power, and some legal and governmental controls are necessary to protect 
the public against misuse of that power. At the same time, care must be taken 
not to stifle business by unnecessary and unreasonable regulation. 

In the past, the states have been very weak in protecting minority share¬ 
holders in close corporations against abuse, in preventing ”rip offs” of pub¬ 
lic or outside shareholders in the large publicly held corporations, and per¬ 
haps most important in shielding the public against harmful corporate activity. 
As Professor Cary of Columbia has said, insofar as state regulation of cor¬ 
porate activity is concerned, there has been a "race for the bottom." 

Ralph Nader’s proposal for federal chartering of corporations is not a 
new idea. Proposals of that kind have been around a long time. As a politi¬ 
cal matter, however, I don’t think there is any reasonable likelihood that 
Congress will legislate federal chartering anytime in the near future. Pro¬ 
fessor Cary’s proposal of federal legislation to set minimum standards for 
corporate giants offers more promise. 

I agree with Drucker to this extent, that the multinational corporations 
and their activities can be extremely important in establishing international 
stability and in maintaining peace among nations. It is to the economic 
interest of these corporations and their managements to do whatever is pos¬ 
sible to maintain a stable set^in^ for corporate operations. On the other 
{land, I do not mean to suggestW-fcftat multinational corporations should not be 
subject to control by the nations in which those corporations do business. 

DA: Moving from the role of the corporation in our society to the teaching 
of corporate law in the law school; in class you often dig beneath the black- 
letter law and discuss policy matters. Why do you do this and could you dis¬ 
cuss a bit of your pedological philosophy with us? 

0: To really understand corporation law and the applicable legal rules, the 

student must have some familiarity with the economic and business setting in 
which the rules operate. Therefore, I try to give sufficient background 
on business practices and the way particular legal devices are used for the 
student to see in a concrete and realistic way how the rules actually work. 






Throughout the corporations course I try to encourage the student to 
think in terms of business planning, in terms of preventive law, what can be 
done to avoid litigation or other conflict. This means that very often I 
talk in terms of a choice from among alternatives. 

I seldom take a fixed position on policy questions because I want to 
encourage the students to make their own decisions on policy matters. In 
my opinion, it is not proper for a teacher to use the classroom as a forum 
for expounding his own political, social, or economic views. I do try to 
encourage the students to consider various points of view on policy ques¬ 
tions, and I perhaps have a tendancy to take in class a position opposed to 
what I conceive to be the view of most of the students in the class. 

DA: Do attorneys working for corporate clients have the opportunity at any 

time to influence corporation policy? I'm thinking particularly in those 
instances where lawyers might feel an obligation to take social policy issues 
into consideration. 

0: Unquestionably lawyers engaged in a business practice can influence cor¬ 

porate decisions: not only can they point out that certain activities are 
illegal or that they are of questionable legality, they can also convey their 
view that the particular activity is just not the thing to do, not the right 
thing to do, that it will have highly harmful consequences to the public or 
to particular groups. Too many lawyers have been lax in the past and have 
given their assistance to improper business activity. In extreme cases a 
lawyer should say that proposed activity is distasteful to him and that he 
will not participate as a member of the team that is engaging in that activ¬ 
ity. Furthermore, the lawyer very often can point out to his client that pro¬ 
posed activity, even if it can be shielded from successful challenge, is 
harmful to the public and that legislators, courts and the public in general 
will view this as undesirable activity and that the client may reap conse¬ 
quences, perhaps consequences completely unforeseen, which will in the long 
run be highly harmful to the client. 

DA: One of your advanced courses in corporate planning stresses practical 

skills for the business lawyer. Should law schools be doing more of this? 

In general, how well do the law schools train students to assume the role 
of practicing attorneys? 

0: In the first year of law school the student learns extremely important 

skills. A student learns, for example, how to read a case carefully, how to 
draw fine distinctions between judicial holdings, how to synthesize the 
holdings of courts on a particular subject, how to predict with some assur¬ 
ance what courts and administrative agencies will do, and the student gains 
skill in the precise use of language. These are all important lawyer skills, 
and I would not suggest that they be given any less attention. But students 
do get bored, especially in the third year, with the pure case study and 
the socratic method. Further, many law schools do not offer sufficient 
training in other very important lawyer skills such as counseling, planning, 
drafting, negotiation, and the gathering and use of facts. In my opinion, 
there should be some courses in law school which attempt to give instruction 
in these important skills. Let me hasten to add that I do not mean that 
legal theory should be disregarded or that emphasis should be placed on 
purely mechanical skills that can be best acquired later in practice. It 
does seem to me, however, that a young lawyer should be able to give adequate 
service to a client very soon after he gets out of law school, rather than 
learning at the client's expense. 


Interview with O’Neal cont. 


DA: How have law schools and legal education changed in the years since you 

have been teaching. Professor O’Neal? 

0: I started teaching in 1946. Most schools have changed in a great many 

respects, and I think in most cases for the better. When I started teaching, 
most law schools had very low standards for admission. The law schools ad¬ 
mitted virtually everyone who had three or four years of college and a ”C” 
average. Consequently, most law schools had very high failure rates, In my 
law school class, for example, only 22 of an entering class of 60 completed 
the LLB requirements. At the present time, of course, with the aid of law 
school admission tests, the raising of the grade point average requirements, 
and the use of other techniques for determining those who are both capable of 
doing successful law study and who are sufficiently interested and motivated 
to do successful work, the attrition rate has been cut sharply in virtually 
all the schools of the country. 

Another change has been the great increase in the size of the faculties 
of most law schools, and specialization by teachers as to the subject matter 
which they handle. Right after World War II many law schools had only five 
or six.teachers, and each teacher had to be able to teach six or seven dif¬ 
ferent courses. Many subjects would be taught in alternate years or every 
three years. This meant that the teachers had great difficulty keeping up 
with developments. Teachers of course did not have the time to specialize 
and become experts in the subjects they were teaching. They could not gain, 
except in a few exceptional situations, a reputation as national scholars in 
their fields of teaching. 

DA: Let’s shift gears a bit; at what point in your life and for what reason 

did you decide to get into the academic legal profession? Were there any 
other careers that you contemplated? 

0: When I finished the law school at Louisiana State University right before 
World War II, I found that there were few jobs available in Louisiana. I 
was offered a fellowship at the University of Paris but decided not to accept 
because I saw the war coming on in Europe. Incidentally, the person who ac¬ 
cepted the fellowship in my place was killed in France. I decided to go to 
Yale for a year of graduate work. When I was in my final semester at Yale, 
everyone at Yale Law School seemed to be going down to New York, to Wall 
Street, to interview for a job, and I joined the group. I was offered and 
accepted a job with Sullivan 6 Cromwell, one of the larger Wall Street firms. 
Those were very interesting times as many of the clients of the firm were 
Europe-based, and there was great turmoil in Europe of course as the Germans 
advanced through Belgium, and through France, and took over most of the con¬ 
tinent. When the United States entered the war I immediately rushed home to 
Louisiana so that I could enter one of the services. This was not an essen¬ 
tially patriotic move on my part, but a necessity, as I knew that I would be 
drafted. When I had returned from the service a letter from the University of 
Mississippi was awaiting which asked me to visit to be interviewed for a teach¬ 
ing job. I could not make up my mind whether to return to Wall Street or 
set up a practice in my home state of Louisiana, Therefore I agreed to take 
a teaching job for one semester at the University of Mississippi, which was 
located within a hundred miles or so from my home in Northern Louisiana, I 
suppose that was one of my early mistakes, one of the turning points in my 
life, because I am still teaching. My mother, who is very litigious and 
would like to keep a lawyer-member of the family at her elbow, still says 







Interview with 0 T Neal cont. 


that by teaching I am "wasting a damn good legal education," 

DA: Would you have any advice today for a law student who is interested in 

going into the teaching profession? 

0: If a law school graduate wants to go into teaching one of the surest 
routes is to become a clerk to a federal judge or to a distinguished state 
court judge. Another route is to take graduate law work at one of the law 
schools with a strong graduate program. Still another route is to go into 
a strong government agency or into a large metropolitan law firm. On the 
whole, it is good for a person to get some practical experience either in a 
firm or in a government agency before going into teaching. 

A person should not go into teaching unless he or she is interested in 
writing, and has a capacity to write well. Although it is possible to advance 
in the teaching world without doing much writing, the great odds are that a 
person will have to be willing to write and to make the rather considerable 
sacrifices that are necessary to do the writing if that person is going to 
advance in the teaching profession. Furthermore, as teaching salaries are not 
as high as the compensation of successful practicing lawyers, writing helps 
to supplement teacher compensation. 

DA: In the many years which you have now been teaching law and during which 

time you have published quite extensively, what have you found to be the most 
rewarding aspects of being a law professor? 

0: Certainly one of the most rewarding aspects of teaching is to see former 
students doing well. One of the greatest satisfactions I have is to travel 
around the country and see former students again and learn about their suc¬ 
cesses. When they see one of their old teachers they usually feel that it is 
necessary to show the teacher how successful they are by buying him a steak or 
other good meal at an excellent restaurant! 

DA: Finally on behalf of our class in corporations, let me thank you for so 

often adding an initial touch of relaxing humor to your lectures. Without 
doubt it facilitates the exchange of knowledge. 

0: I have to confess that I have certain ulterior motives in starting each 

class with a story or antecdote. You may have noticed that I always tell the 
story a minute or two before the clock indicates that it is time for the class 
to commence. The students tend to get to class and get settled. I have their 
attention after the story and can launch immediately into the subject matter. 
Also I find that communication between the students and myself is facilitated. 
Further, students seem to feel freer in approaching me after class and visit¬ 
ing in my office to talk about the course. Often I try to find a story that 
will tie in with the subject matter for the day. Storytelling and reminiscing 
can easily be overdone, however. Further, at this point in the semester, my 
material is beginning to get a little thin. I wish I had some of Johnny 
Carson 1 s gag writers, not to mention his two million dollars a year salary. 

I made a big mistake many years ago when I went to Mississippi to teach for 
one semester and got hooked! 
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DEVIL’S 

ADVOCATE 

APRIL FOOL SEDITION 


MUDD HOLE NEW 
>YMBOL OF WU.L& 

The DA has learned that secret negoti¬ 
ations to return the Calder sculpture to 
:he law school court yard have collapsed. 

’he famed piece of iron and concrete was 
amoved last year and placed in front of 
:he Steinberg Gallery on Forsyth Boulevard, 
iowever, according to an inside adminis- 
rration source, the negotiations were not 
infruitful. It will be announced at a 
joint press conference tomorrow morning 
:hat a compromise between the school of 
irt and Architecture and the Law school 
las been reached. As a result of this 
:ompromise the Art £ Architecture school 
las agreed to design and construct a ten 
= oot long, four foot wide, one foot deep 
modern art pit at the entrance to the law 
school. This modern art pit is to be 
rilled with shovels of high grade earth, 
lug from the grave sites of all past and 
>resent Supreme Court Justices. It is 
mticipated that the "Mudd Hole”—the new 
symbol of WULS—will go a long way towards 
sstablishing the worldwide notoriety Dean 
Idward T. Foote has been seeking since his 
Lppointment. In a concept reminiscent 
)f the John F. Kennedy everlasting torch, 
it would be the responsibility of the senior 
:lass to make sure the ”Mudd Hole” always 
remained moist and fluid. It was reported 
:hat the SBA originally refused to allocate 
:he funding necessary to fly in Geisha 
^irls to clean off the feet of the law stu- 
lents after they crossed from the hallowed 
nudd hole into the hallowed halls of Mudd, 

3Ut once it was learned that as a token 
Df friendship the girls were bringing 
Japanese beer for each member of the SBA, 

:he earlier resistance crumbled. 


Foote In Mouth 

In a dramatic reversal of hitherto 
established policy Dean Tad Foote an¬ 
nounced at an early morning faculty meet¬ 
ing that, in accordance with a DA plea 
and student anger, he had decided to 
rescind the $100 award which had previ¬ 
ously been distributed to each of the 
top 10% students in the freshman and 
junior classes. The Dean told the faculty 
that the previous system had served the 
law school community well and that he had 
no regrets. Yet, he added, times change 
and so must ideas and institutions. The 
Dean then sang a chorus of ”Turn, Turn, 
Turn.” After putting down one of his two 
prize Martin guitars Tad explained that 
the decision to scrap the old policy had 
come to him in an inspirational moment 
just after he had been cornered by irate 
students and was unable to ”come up with 
one good reason” for continuing the old 
system. 

In a related development the Dean 
announced that the surplus funds which 
would be available due to the shift in 
priorities would be reallocated to those 
most responsible for the success of the 
top 10%—the professors. Effective this 
Spring any professor that teaches a stu¬ 
dent so well that the student achieves an 
80 on his exam will be awarded a $200 
bonus. Each point over 80 will earn the 
teacher an additional $10, culminating 
in a $500 prize for teachers who are able 
to teach a student 90 points worth of law. 

Foote was quoted as saying ”I f m sure 
the students will be overjoyed by this new 
system. It takes away the irrationalities 
and inequities of the old system and sub¬ 
stitutes a good old American incentive pro¬ 
gram that is sure to deliver better grades 
to the student body.” The Dean went on to 
say that ”this seems to be the best allo¬ 
cation of student tuition money short of 
spending the money on the student body it¬ 
self, which does not seem to be a realistic 
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STOCK BEAMS 
DOWN 

Professor Spook has just been named 
to the faculty to replace two members 
who are expected to depart soon. The 
Professor is a specialist in intergalac- 
tic law. In announcing his appointment 
the Dean said, "I hope this will quell, 
once and for all, the criticism that our 
faculty will not accept professors who do 
not fit into a particular mold. I believe 
that with the addition of Professor Spock 
we will become the leading law school in 
this country, if not the universe, in the 
area of 'intergalactic jurisprudence. This 
appointment, along with the M Mudd Hole,” 
closes out my envisioned improvements in 
the law school this year. 

When it was pointed out to the. Dean 
that "Professor" Spock had no formal legal 
education Foote replied, "Whereas it is 
true that Mr. . . . er . . .1 mean Pro¬ 
fessor Spock did not graduate from Harvard, 
Yale, or even Berkeley, he has proved 
time and time again to be a logical wizz 
out there in the real live space that we 
must all live in." Foote added, "I am 
confident that he will be a master at 
Socratic dialogue. You know, he once beat 
an only imperceptibly malfunctioning com¬ 
puter three games of chess in a row!" 

When asked about Professor Spock f s 
newly acquired quirk of bringing his dog 
into the court room and patting it on the 
chest after each trial and announcing, 

"Well King, this case is closed," the Dean 
dismissed this as only the temporary after 
effects of a mind meld that inadvertently 
took place when a sleepy late night tele¬ 
vision programmer fused one of Professor 
Spock T s trials with those of an unknown 
Canadian lawman. 


The Wash U Law School announced today 
that the family of the late I. M. Stoned 
has donated a considerable amount of money 
for the establishment of a new scholar¬ 
ship fund. Dean Foote, reading from a 
statement prepared by the benefactors, ex¬ 
plained that it was their desire that 
these funds not be used for such mundane 
expenditures as acquisition of books for 
the library, etc. Instead the family has 
earmarked the funds for acquiring herbal 
esoterica for the enjoyment and edifica¬ 
tion of qualified law school students. 

Dean Foote then explained that a new SBA 
committee would be formed to deal with the 
allocation and distribution considerations 
noting that because of this he anticipated 
renewed interest in the SBA next year. 

Foote then went on to say: "There are 
still a lot of problems to be worked out, 
such as whether the SBA should buy in quan¬ 
tity or just give the bucks to the indi¬ 
viduals and let them scam on their own. 
However, since we are delegating this re¬ 
sponsibility to the SBA, we will defer 
to their judgment and see what their con¬ 
nections advise." Don Kohl, SBA President, 
was elated with the announcement. Kohl 
promised that this was one issue that the 
SBA would not drag its feet on and pre¬ 
dicted that the mechanics of acquisition 
and distribution would be worked out 
speedily. 

Informed sources have indicated that 
there may be some objections by the faculty 
however. One professor noted that he is 
already tired of the traditional excuses, 
especially those given him by second year 
students, such as "I'm unprepared because 
of my comment, note, seminar paper, etc.," 
and now can expect to receive additional 
excuses or wholesale absences because 
"my scholarship just came in." Neverthe¬ 
less, the new scholarship program is 
destined to take many students to new 
heights in their quest for a meaningful 
law school experience. 


high on 
scholarship 
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PROFESSOR 

PROPS 


By Randy Rich 

In an effort to make the first 
year of law school more enjoyable for 
the students, a group of professors 
has banded together to create a new 
teaching style. 

M We will continue to use the 
Socratic method—the teaching style 
created by Dean Langdell about 100 
years ago,” said the group T s spokes¬ 
man, Mike Greenfield, "but we have 
decided to add a new twist.” That 
new twist is what the professors 
cleverly call "professional props." 

The profs based their new idea on 
the theory that the effect of tele¬ 
vision on this generation of students 
makes them particularly responsive to 
visual stimuli. This innovation is 
thought of as a novel way to get 
through to a new breed of law stu¬ 
dents. "Louis Brandeis had to have 
his law books read to him because of 
his weak eyesight," Greenfield said. 
"The class of ’81 will get audio¬ 
visual assistance to make up for 
their weak brains." 

The idea of visual aids origi¬ 
nated when an unkonwn student placed 
a giant zucchini on Greenfield’s 
lectern before class one morning. 

"It was amazing," the bearded veteran 
of contractual wars mused, stroking 
his beard, "the response was fantas¬ 
tic. Students actually understood my 
hypothetical." (Off the record 
Greenfield admitted that he would 
rather it had been a fifth of Wild 

Turkey. *’’I ! m not all that partial to 
zucchini," he chortled.) Most of the 
professor s feel that the learning aids 
will enable them to •'cover more ground 
and possibly even to complete the 
course once in a while. 


Former Torts professor Reed John¬ 
ston is one of the strongest advocates 
of visual aids. Confidential sources 
have reported that, before leaving 
academia for the real world, Johnston 
was dickering with the agent of the 
dancing ”B. P. and L. Sisters" for an 
appearance next September and scouring 
antique shops in search of a life-size 
njodel of Mrs. Palsgraf. He was also 
said to be searching for a scale 
replica of the tank ship Wagon Mound 
which would burst into flames at the 
sound of the words "extraordinary 
retrospectively." He had also planned 
to use several on-location demonstra¬ 
tions, including the Chain-of-Rocks 
bridge over the Mississippi River. 
Reached at his palatial downtown law 
office, Johnston told the DA that he 
had especially been looking forward 
to "finally finding out if there were 
really alligators in the river." 

Professor P. J. Kelley plans 
to feature a whole line of defective, 
inherently and imminently dangerous 
items such as: a defective, but ele¬ 
gant twist gun made by Nock for the 
late George IV, an exploding boiler, 
a defective scaffold, a lethal siphon 
bottle, an old Buick with a bad wheel, 
and of course some extract of bella¬ 
donna. "My coup de grace will be the 
original putrefied toe," ’Kelley added. 

Students in Contracts will be 
treated to a special guest appearance 
by character actor Harry Reems who 
will recreate his portrayal of the 
immortal Hadley V. Baxendale from the 
movie "Deep Throat." 

Criminal Law will feature evening 
soirees to Forest Park for live sym¬ 
posiums on rape and sodomy offenses. 

Continued on page 4 


AWARD 

The deadline for ballots for 
Outstanding Professor of the Year is 
today after the beer blast. Please be 
sure to provide commentary with your 
choice. The winner will be announced 
Friday, April 14th. 








Profs propose props cont. 


KNOW YOUR 


Perhaps the largest effort will 
be made by the second semester pro¬ 
fessors who teach Property, and 
Estate and Gift Tax. Professors 
Dale Swihart and David Becker are 
joining in a special project. ”We 
plan to build a scale model of Black- 
acre in M the Pit” from earth and 
shrubs taken from the quadrangle,” 

Becker said. The professors thought 
of the model while viewing the film 
”Close Encounters of the Third Kind.” 
Swihart stated: ”I f ve been seeing 
Blackacre in my sleep for years—do 
you suppose that could mean something?” 
SBA is considering funding the project 
which could change the meaning of "pub¬ 
lish or perish” on campuses through¬ 
out the United States. 

Even law librarian Bernard Reams 
is getting into the act. Reams is 
presently creating (as a replacement 
for his classic Reader in Law Librarian- 
ship ) a new Color by the Numbers in 
Law Librarianship. The new book will 
include a tempra painting of the Uni¬ 
versity of Michigan Law Library. The 
bulk of the exercises will consist 
of connecting the dots to form the 
various legal texts and coloring 
their bindings (being very careful to 
stay between the lines). The final 
exercise will be a finger painting of 
Lexis and a pen and ink sketch of the 
West Publishing Building in Minneapolis. 

The new program will be used in 
the first year only. Professors plan 
to slowly ease the students off the 
props to a more traditional classroom 
format by the second year. 


ANSWERS FOR CROSSWORD PUZZLE 


SLAP.KIT.BACH 
HERE.ERE.ECHO 
ESTOPPEL.HEAP 
...POT.EMESIS 
STALE.UVEA... 
ARTE.BLINDING 
RIO.LOTSA.DUO 
IMMATURE.TEMP 
...MYRA.ARABS 
SUPERB.WPA... 
UPON.OVERDRAW 
IDID.NIP.EAMS 
TOSS.SET.STOA 


FACULTY 


Several members of our faculty and staff 
were asked to name the person in world 
history whom they most admire. Here are 
their responses: 

David Becker.Socrates 

F. Hodge O f Neal.Tie: J. Paul Getty 

and Andrew Carnegie 

Susan Appleton.Janice Joplin 

Frank Miller.J. Edgar Hoover 

Gary Boren.A1 Ullman 

Charles Haworth.Matt Dillon 

Merton Bernstein.Eugene V. Debs 

Philip Shelton.Tad Foote 

Ellen Vagnino.Catherine the Great 

Michael Greenfield.Hadley V. Baxendale 

R. Dale Swihart.Mr. Wizard 

Daniel Mandelker.The Great 5 Power¬ 

ful Oz 

Ronald Carlson.Kareem Abdul Jabar 


EDITOR ACHIEVES 
NEW POSITION 

Mark Levison, editor of this rag, 
has been named interim editor of Hustler 
Magazine in the absence of paralyzed 
pornographer Larry Flint* Flint, who 
was recently gunned down in Georgia 
(Georgia miraculously survived), said 
that Levisoh is one of the nation 1 s 
finest young editors and perverts. ”His 
stint at the DA has prepared him for 
this job,” Flint garbled. 

Levison, in conference i^ith Ruth 
Garter Stapleton, x*as unavailable for 
comment. 



























OLDE TESTS 
FOUNDE 

The DA has been given some old files 
from the depths of the library, containing 
some very old law school exams. We 
thought it would be interesting to give 
/ou some of the questions, to show you how 
law students suffered in the days gone by. 

1. A conveys to B, your client, a 
series of bottomry bonds. Would you 
advise your client to adopt Carlisle tables 
to control the interest rates? 

2. What was the impact of de aspor- 
tatis religiosorum on the doctrine of 
fresh disseisin? For what reason did 
Bracton suggest a limitation of the doc¬ 
trine to 15 days? 

3. Bard Williamson presented to the 
bishop of his diocese a fit person to be 
admitted to a recently-vacated benifice 
within the diocese. Squire Nobles'on, a' 
stranger in town and a shifty character 
at best, presents his son Scurvy for the 
same clerkship, convincing the bishop that 
Scurvy is better suited for the position. 
Scurvy is thereupon admitted and instituted. 
Assume that Bard Williamson possesses an 
avowdson presentative, that the spot became 
vacant on Jan. 18, and that Scurvy was 
admitted and instituted on Aug. 9. Does 
Bard Williamson have a right to recover 

for ursupation of avowdson? 

4. In Porter v. Holloway 43 Ind. 35 
the doctrine of 21 Hen. Ill was upheld. 

If you were arguing a case before your 
state supreme court wherein you cited 
Porter as precedent for the adoption of 
bissextile, how would you answer the argu- 
nent that procedural rules dealing with 
numbers of days would be hopelessly 
snarled? 

5. Under canonical law, is the doc¬ 
trine of papal infallibility mere papal 
bull? 

6. In 1843, on the dry and dusty 
plains of Kansas, the Kiowa Indians were 
getting restless. They decided to visit 
nearby Fort Larned. Their intended actions 
included taunting the soldiers, playing 
practical jokes on them, and otherwise 


harassing the occupants. As their legal 
advisor, would you advise them to restrain 
themselves on the ground that they could 
be held liable as joint fort-teasors? 

7. Sam Sourwit came home one night to 
find his wife in the arms of another man. 
Justifiably enraged, he grabbed the usurp¬ 
ing male and prepared to beat him severely 
about the head and shoulders. At that 
point, the male, one Aloysius Alibi, pro¬ 
ceeded with a deadly karate attack. Sam, 
always a man of action, stumbled to a 
nearby desk drawer, pulled out his fully- 
loaded .38, and pumped the chopping Alibi 
full of lead. Is Sam guilty of chaud- 
medley or chance-medley? In writing your 
answer, take into account the position of 
1 Russ. Crimes 660. 

8. Your client has decided to plead 
not guilty by reason of insanity. Would 
evidence of corprolalia be useful in this 
defense? Have you noticed this tendency in 
any of your classmates? 

9. Discuss the implication of ”copu- 
latio verborum indicat acceptationem in 
eodem sense” on the requirements of a prope: 
pleading charging copartnery. Will the 

use -of a copulative term enhance your 
pleading? 

10. Your client has'just become Thane 
of Cawdor. Is it necessary for him to 
render heofodweard? If he were merely a 

% geneath or villein, would this alter your 
advice? 

Finally, dear friends, keep in mind 
the words of 7 Coke lib: Loquendum ut 
vulgus; sentiendum ut docti. 


Mudd Weather Forecast: 

Things should heat up around the pinball 
machines by 11 AM. In the classrooms, 
expect cool gusts of wind in the upper 
regions throughout the day with an oc¬ 
casional blast of hot air from the front 
The library will be dark and overcast 
as usual. 







column 

FOOTE PRINTS 
IN THE 
MUDD 

by Mark Levison 

all is brig ht * 

As I sit down to write this article 
winter has departed and spring with all 
of its good feelings, is descending upon 
the law school. The air of optimism 
brought on by the coming of spring has 
been fueled by Dean Foote's dual announce¬ 
ment that he has made sure there will be 
no more tuition hikes for the next two 
years, and he has pledged to stop using 
students' money to pay off the top 10% 
for good behavior. New professors have 
been hired to replace those of lesser 
abilities. 

The SBA has finally come out of hiber¬ 
nation and submitted a proposal for grade 
reform. They asked that the scale be 
raised ten points. This will assuredly 
be adopted by the faculty and it is ex¬ 
pected that they will add required median 
ranges resulting in higher grades for 
the students. It is even likely that they 
will drop grades altogether for the first 
year class and allow upperclassmen to take 
courses of their own choosing on a pass- 
fail basis. 

The SBA will belatedly publish teacher 
evaluations which they have been promising 
to do for at least one year, and in general 
the body is now functioning as a potent 
force for airing and accomplishing student 
goals. 

The new Quarterly Board has vowed 
not to kowtow to the pressures of Profes¬ 
sors Dixon, Miller, and Gerard, and to 
heed the overwhelming consensus of their 
staff that the 10% rule be abandoned. 

They have pledged to fight the system 
to the death and promised not to find 
’’administrative 11 reasons^ for continuing 
the unjust substantive policy of which 
they now find themselves to be the 
benefactors. 


So, all in all, things could not be 
better. The administration', faculty, SBA, 
and the new Quarterly Board are imbued 
with the spirit of giving. Their primary 
goal has become not themselves, but the 
good of their wards and the school as a 
whole. April fools. 
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ARK HORSE 
ULLS UP 
A ME 


by Andy Miofsky 


In Nubibus, a perennial law school 
basketball powerhouse, survived a dra¬ 
matic second half comeback by the never- 
say-die running and gunning Dark Horse, 
in second round action of the Ema Arndt 
Classic. The Nubes, led by 6’3” John 
’’The Charger 1 ’ Steninger, went into a 
potent four-corners offense with 4:13 
remaining in the contest to hold Dark 
Horse at bay. 

Dark Horse, which trailed by as 
much as 12 points midway through the 
game, mounted an awesome attack with 
crisp passing and excellent shot selec¬ 
tion by Rich ’’Dead-eye” Cooper, (Cooper 
comes from a long line of Arkansas 
basketball tradition which includes his 
three cousins: Sidney Moncrief, Ron , 
Brewer, and Marvin Delph). Costly 
turnovers which Dark Horse turned into 
back-to-back slam dunks by 3ob ”Up in 
the Air” Arcovio and Don ”In you Face” 
Kohl brought DH within reach of the 
exhausted In Nubibus. It was only a 
last minute stall that enabled the Nubes 
to hold on to the slender tread of 
victory and overcome Dark Horse 94 to 32. 


As part of an energy-saving program, 
all medians will be lowered to 65. An 
administration source, Deep Foote, 9 aid, 
’’This will get the students heated up 
without using any fuel.” 


iv re: 

ELITISM 

Phil Shelton announced today that 
the new Quarterly Board was currently 
being hung by their toes for considering 
a reversion to equalitarian policies. 

The Dean announced, ’’There is no room 
in our law school or capatilistic society 
for this equalitarian communist crap. 

And you can quote me on that.” Shelton 
did however deny that he had received a 
note through inter-office mail which 
read, ’’Dear Phillip, In re elitism: 
please make sure everything remains as 
is, or you will not. Signed J and F.” 


REHNQU 1ST ALSO 
PULLS UP LAME 

In response to increasing criticisn 
about his lack of understanding of funds 
mental constitutional law,. Supreme Court 
Justice William Rehnquist, who is to 
visit the law school on Tuesday, proudly 
showed reporters his order form for a 
Constitutional Law Gilberts. Further, 
he vowed that in*future cases involving 
search and seizure, he would rely on moi 
extensive authority than "Dirty Harry” 
and other Clint Eastwood movies. 





D.A. CROSSWORD 

Answers on page four 


Across 

1. Word with happy or jack 
5. Case 

8. Do it alone (coll.) 

12. This place 

13. Soon 

14. Card encouragement 

15. Legal bar 

17. Pile 

18. V.A.M.S. ch. 12 § 195.017 prohibits 
possession of this (coll.) 

19. Pathological disease incurred by Mr. 
Harte after persistent questioning 
from a law professor 

21. Unasserted legal claim 

24. Eye tunic 

25. Craft (It.) 

26. Dazzling 

30. __ Bravo 

31. Comic strip character, _____ Luck 

32. Pair 

33. Unripened legal claim 

35. It dropped below freezing in Rm. 301 
last winter 

35. Fictional Breckenridge 

37. Semites 

38. Rich 

41. Blue Eagle ad. 

42. Immediately thereafter 

43. Lance trick 

48. Proper Bluebook form for a triple 
reference to the same cite 

49. Small drink * 

50. Furniture designer 

51. Toss 

52. Match part 

53. Portico 


Down 

1. The woman 

2. _Enfants Terribles 

3. In seduction cases, the skillful and 
systematic arrangement of means for the 
attainment of a desired end 

4. Those citizens of a state invested 
with political power for political 
purposes 

5. Continued 

6. Anger 

7. What you can T t do with a prospectus 
until registration is effective. Sec. 
Act of 1933 § 5(b)(1) 

8. Regal command 

9. Bullets 

10. Life (heb.) 


11. Beer ingredient 

16. Tell Tale Heart author 

20. Arkansas town 

21. Hindu apparel 

22. Garnish 

23. Iota 

24. _vires 

26. Daniels, Fitzgerald et al. 

27. Concept 

28. Unfeeling 

29. Rep. Parties 

31. Meas. of distance 

34. Effect of the ERA 

35. Acts or businesses of exchanging 


commodities by barter 
37. Month when Newberger's Corps, grade: 
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■PIERRE 
AMED 
UTSTANDING 
tOFESSOR 


i I 

Professor D. Bruce LaPierre has been 
elected as the recipient of the Devil’s 
Ivocate Outstanding Professor of the Year 
?ard. Professor LaPierre was considered by 
Dine to be a dark horse candidate, as he 
is the only .non-tenured faculty member 
Dmin'ated. Indeed, Professor LaPierre him- 
alf said that he believed that his nom- 
aation was "somewhat premature" ( see the 
aPierre interview, p. 24). 

Strong support was shown for Professor 
aPierre from all classes, but particularly 
rora the second year class. The first 
ear class expressed an overwhelming ap- 
reciation for Professor 3ecker, while 
he third year class split fairly evenly. 

In making the final decision, the DA 
ditorial board was aided greatly by the 
ommentary contained on the ballots. One 
xample of the comments favoring Professor 
aPierre was a ballot which picked him 
ecause n he"s the greatest since Muhammed 
li." For the most part, however, the 
ommentary was in a serious vein. 

In the final analysis, Professor LaPierre 
[ as chosen because of the strong favorable 
:ommentary and the minimal amount of neg- 
ttive commentary made by the student body, 
fhile all the four nominees were eminently 
[ualified, Professor LaPierre was, by way 
f student input, the clear choice. 


BLACKMUM 
VISITS 

By Bruce Hunt 

On April 5, 1978, Supreme Court Jus¬ 
tice Harry Blackmun informally addressed 
interested Wash. U. law school students 
(and anyone else wishing to attend) in a 
question and answer discussion that was 
marked by a high degree of candor and 
personal insight into the behind the 
scenes activities of our highest court. 
Justice Blackmun covered a wide range 
of topics in a style reminiscent of a 
polished grandfatherly story-teller. 

While he sometimes seemed to expand the 
parameters of the questions raised, still 
his digressions were as interesting as 
his specific answers to the narrower is¬ 
sues raised. 

Blackmun started his discussion by 
asking how many first year students were 
in attendance. He then stated that he 
believed that the first year was the worst 
and that the only direction of a first 
year student is up. Answering a ques¬ 
tion concerning the role of law clerks as 
utilized by the various justices, it was 
obvious that some justices have very pre¬ 
conceived ideas of the roles that their 
clerks will be cast in. However, it was 
interesting to know that five justices 
have formed a certiorari pool in which 
they utilize their clerks and delegate 
some responsibility to them. He went on 
to note that the year a law clerk spends 
on the court is very demanding as well it 
must be if one is to keep up with a man 
like Blackmun that claims to work seven 
days a week from 8:00 A.M. (when he meets 
with his clerk) until midnight. Blackmun 
also called for restraint upon the part 
of those that may become S. Ct. clerks, 
indicating that some clerks become pretty 
intellectually arrogant and that such a 
perception is uncalled for. 
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Blackmun cont. v „ 

In one of the more insightful discus¬ 
sions Blackmun gave several interesting 
anecdotes concerning present and past 
Supreme Court justices. Justice Frank¬ 
furter apparently had a penchant for 
wanting to go* into the oral arguments 
"cold," not having previously read the 
briefs submitted. Blackmun indicated 
that no one on the present court shares 
this view. Chief Justice Burger's recent 1 
comments concerning the ability of 
most attorneys to adequately represent 

their clients in a court room setting also 
received comment. Justice Blackmun said 
he felt that the Chief Justice was only 
speaking for himself. He also added that 
he personally thinks that the Chief Justice 
bit off more than he could chew and that 
he's quite defensive about the statement. 
Characterizing Justice Black as a "sly 
rascal, a person that you never knew 
exactly what he was up to" he nevertheless 
considered him along with Justice Harlan 
as a "giant of modern day" Supreme Court 
Justices. Black advised him to "always 
reach for the jugular" and in writing an 
opinion, "never say it's a close case." 
Blackmun stated that he was extremely glad 
that he had served a year with both Black 
and Harlan as this experience has proved 
very helpful for him in ongoing years. 
Blackmun confided that among some of the 
justices. Justice Powell is light-heartedly 
referred to as the "school board's friend" 
and Justice Rehnquist is referred to as 
the "warden's friend." He then went on to 
state that Justice Rehnquist is articulate, 
firm, well-educated, looks ahead and 
brings up a different point of view. 

He also thought that it is important for 
the country that Justice Marshall sits on 
the court and that he brings up good 
points of view. 

In answering the question: "How have 
your perceptions changed since you've been 
on the court," Justice Blackmun quipped 
that he hasn't had time to think about it. 
He noted his dislike for the news media's 
attempts to place labels on individual 
justices, such as being liberal, moderate 
or conservative, and claimed that if you 
don't fit a label the media is distressed. 
Blackmun indicated he feels that his 
opinions concerning First Amendment adver¬ 
tising cases and abortions will in future 
years be considered some of the most 
truly liberal from the court in recent 


years. Blackmun's comments seemed to 
disspell any notion that his ideaological 
framework has changed since he has been 
serving on the court, or at least that he 
was conscious of any such change. 

Blackmun also commented on the Bakke 
case noting that he didn't feel that it 
was very well argued and that the deci¬ 
sion should be rendered in May or June. 

In answer to a question concerning what 
one should do if you desire to serve as 
a federal judge, he noted that such 
decisions are oftentimes a matter of 
luck—being at the busstop when the bus 
goes by. He also indicated that he 
expects to see a woman on the Supreme 
Court soon, noting that several women 
presently would seem amply qualified 
to serve. 

His final statements concerned the 
status of today's law school students and 
said that they are a far better trend 
than in his day. 

Anyone missing Justice Blackmun's 
address was the loser for it, for the few 
hundred people attending went away from 
the occasion better informed and highly 
entertained. 
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SZWAJKOWSKI 
ELECTED TREASURER 

LEVISON SUCCEEDS 
KOHL AS SBA PRES 


E TEN 
l CENT 
AJTION 

By Les Szwajkowski 

k fter several weeks of strenuous ef- 
the DA has blown the cover off the 
iversial Wash U Law School ’’ten per- 
story 

Prompted by announcements every member 
top ten percent of the class would 
e $100, DA investigators began to 
round to find out if anything was 
.lar. 

>fter weeks of dogged investigative 
ing, some shocking facts came to light 
ning the treatment members of the top 
rcent receive. 

'ere are the incredible details of what 
reenters” can expect: 

’ate bathrooms. These will likely be 
in the open area on the North side of 
lilding, and include steam room, sauna 
<ed massage rooms. 

We don't want them to catch any communi- 
diseases," said a source close to the 
stration'. 

’ate carrels, including coffeemaker, 
r, and AM-FM stereo. 

shoe shines, provided under a work 
project by the bottom ten percent. 

allowing members to play free pin- 
ames. (A proposal for a private ten 
t pinball machine in Dean Shelton's 
was rejected as "fiscally irresponsi- 
nd "grossly elitist.”) 
carpet from the Quarterly Room to the 
g lot. 

of campus police to find persons using 
eporters that ten percenter’s desire, 
such offenses would be- punishable by 

king privileges within the 48 contigu- 
ited States. 

use of Tad Foote's private telephone, 
h hands before entering" signs posted 
Quarterly Room doors, 
subscriptions to the New York Times, 
treet Journal and Mad magazine. "We 
roadly educated lawyers" a source said, 
ership at a local country club, with 
untenured faculty caddies. 

Arndt Memorial Polo tournament (to be 
a conjunction with the basketball 
nent of the same name—held for the 
90 percent). 


By Bruce Hunt 


Mark Levison won the SBA presidency 
Tuesday night in a three-way race with 
Ken Vulsteyke and Bob Arcovio. Both Levison 
and Vulsteyke were former Chairmen of the 
SBA Student Environment Committee* 

Levison replaced Don Kohl, thus keeping 
the Presidency of SBA in the class of 1979. 

The treasurer’s office went to Les 
Szwajkowski. 

The remaining two offices. Vice President 
and Secretary, will be filled in the Fall to 
give incoming first year students an oppor¬ 
tunity to run. 

After the election, Levison said that he 
hoped the first priority of the new SBA 
would be a continual upgrading of the student- 
professor dialogue, so that student concerns 
could be understood and acted upon. 


A faculty memo, while predicting a 
potentially poor reaction from the bottom 
90 percent ("sweathogs," as the memo called 
them), praised the plan as one which would 
foster a healthy spirit of competition for 
the top spots, and teach students the 
basics of elitism—a critical part of any 
lawyer’s training. 

As far as potential student reaction 
goes, administration officials are taking 
a hard line. 

"If anyone shows up here with a com¬ 
plaint, I’ll table the sonofabitch, liter¬ 
ally," one faculty committee member.said. 

' "Let them eat sweet rolls," said an¬ 
other. 
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EDITORIALS 


FOOTE MAY 


STUDENTS CRUCIAL 
S B A EFFECTIVENESS 


CLOSE LIBRARY 


The now-retired SBA, for all of its fail- 
res, did amend its constitution in a way that 
ill enable the new SBA to run smoother and act 
aster. 

Opening up the SBA committees to non-SBA 
ambers was an innovative move that should be 
ontinued. The new SBA promises to be free of 
he internal personality conflicts that plagu- 
d them badly this year. We hope 1978-79 will 
ield a resolution to grade reform, an expansion 
f the student roles in hiring and tenure dec- 
sions, and the publication of teacher evalua- 
ions. It is up to the student body to push 
heir new responsibilities to accomplish these 
ang overdue reforms. 


Last year, the library lost an estimate 
474 books. This year, after installation oi 
the security system, the library lost an es 
ated 90 books. Despite this dramatic impro^ 
ment. Dean Foote is giving serious consider 
tion to closing.the library from 12 midnigh 
to 3:00 AM. The decision will come this sun 
mer. We feel that before such a drastic mo\ 
is made, the Dean must justify the closing 
through a balancing of the cost of books kr; 
lost during the night hours with the needs 
the students. We suggest that the seventy, 
fifty or thirty books that disappear at nig 
may not warrant the loss to students caused 
the closing of the library. 
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'OTEPRINTS 
IN THE 
MUDD By " ar,t 


THINK BEFORE YOU WRITE 


Levis on 


In light of the unfortunate experience 
tiis year’s junior class with the Quar- 
y and the Urban Law Annual, each indi¬ 
al in next year’s junior class would be 
to think hard before attempting to 
ify for either organization. This 
’s record reveals disappointment for 
, satisfaction for a few, and problems 
controversy for all. 

I. Quarterly 

A. Statistics and Problems 

Started candidacy program 40 

Achieved full staff status 28 
Forty students ’’went out” for Quarterly, 
of these students were members of the 
10% and therefore did not have to do 
ents. Six candidates did not turn in 
ents. Of the 24 comments turned in 19 
accepted and 5 rejected. Three of the 
d re-writes and were accepted. One top 
r dropped out. 

Then in a move typical of the board 
brought us the 10% policy, three of 
second year students were cut at the 
stage and not personally informed, 
ite the fact that some word of their 
ation had spread throughout the school. 

one of those who had been cut asked 
board members if indeed he had been cut, 
as told that letters had been sent out 
that he would have to wait and see. 

The new Quarterly board has 8 board mem- 
and four of them are from the top 10%. 
one top 10%er who applied for a board 
tion was refused. The end result is 
no top 10%ers were cut and 19 of 30 
lar candidates earned full status on 
publication. 

Those are Quarterly’s statistics. Be- 
the statistics lie a great deal of 
ppointment, anger, and misunderstanding, 
de a comment waiver, the top 10% got 
first choice of note topics and longer 
o them than the other candidates. The 
lar candidates felt this produced in¬ 
ties in the choice of board members, 
jnfair stress throughout the year, 
result was a great many of them were 
mined to end the 10% policy. The new 
i met in ’’secret” at a local bar and 
2 d over the 10% policy. A ’’straw vote” 
taken and the 10% policy received an 


affirmative response. (In the case of a 
tie vote the policy would remain the same.) 
Following the Blueberry Hill conference 
the board called a staff meeting. Al¬ 
though the staff was virtually unanimous 
in their desire to end the 10% system, the 
board and the staff went away from this 
meeting with quite different perceptions of 
the views expressed. Many staff members 
felt that the expressions voiced were close 
to open rebellion; nearly all were out¬ 
ranged by one of the board members who 
read the ’’blue book” throughout the meet¬ 
ing. (This same member has since proposed 
a change in Quarterly policy to restrict 
staff membership exclusively to the top 
15% in the next class of candidates. 

This may foreshadow the future for Quar¬ 
terly, but this year’s board rejected the 
proposalJContrary to the staff’s percep¬ 
tions of their solidarity, t he board viewed 
the staff as being generally grateful for 
the chance to express themselves and felt 
quite willing to live with the 10% rule. 

The board then voted in secret to retain 
the top 10% policy and were subsequently 
shocked at the outrage exhibited by the 
staff they are to work with next year. The 
question was close. Upon request I shall 
not discuss the vote further at this time 
except to say that as lawyers interested 
in openness, we should realize that no good 
purpose is served in keeping processes such 
as these secret. It would not harm the 
organization to admit there was severe dis¬ 
sent. Indeed, trying to keep such votes 
secret only adds fuel to the fire. 

B. What is to be done? 

Quarterly staffers now have two choices 
They should stop their in-fighting and give 
Weininger S Co. a chance to run the periodi¬ 
cal or they should quit. The.new board 
members have promised reform and they de¬ 
serve a chance to make good on their prom¬ 
ises. On the other hand, if Quarterly 
staffers are as morally repulsed by the 10% 
rule as they claim, they should stand up 
for their beliefs and resign. The only 
reason most of the staffers have remained 
on the publication is because they either 
have hopes of becoming senior editors 
or hopes of being published. In other 
words, success first, ideals second. 
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If the entire staff, or most of them, were 
to quit. Quarterly could scarcely function. 
The board members have publically said 
that even in the face of such a rebellion 
they would not change their minds on the 
10% policy. Privately they speak a differ¬ 
ent tune. Quarterly has just caught up on 
its lagging publication schedule. The 
board would be hard pressed to let the pub¬ 
lication fall behind again. That would be 
the unavoidable result of ignoring a 
massive staff walk-out. 

II. Annual 

61 began 

38 accepted 

Urban Law Annual drew an incredible 
response of 61 candidates. Forty-seven 
turned in comments. Nine of those were 
not accepted (after three drafts). These 
people were allowed to re-write during 
spring semester. Four chose to do so and 
all of them were accepted. At the note 
stage four more candidates were cut after 
the first draft. Therefore of 61 begin¬ 
ning 38 have been accepted, four of that 
number contingent upon submission of a 
satisfactory note (those being the four 
who had to do new comments in the spring 
semester). 

An uproar at Annual was caused by the 
cutting of the four staff members at the 
first draft note stage. The Annual program 
was clear. Candidates were allowed to 
write three drafts of a comment to produce 
a "publishable piece." If unsuccessful 
they were allowed to try three more drafts 
in the spring. After producing a pub¬ 
lishable comment in the fall the candi¬ 
dates were required to continue doing ade¬ 
quate administrative work and submit a 
first draft of a note. The note was to be 
accepted based on a "good faith effort." 
Here the problem arose. 

The four students who were cut had 
proved themselves capable of writing a 
publishable comment—and doing it on the 
first try, unlike the staff members who 
needed another go at it second semester— 
one of the four even got her comment 
accepted after two drafts, a feat accom¬ 
plished by only 16 of the 61 candidates. 

The four were cut based on a first draft 
standard of good faith, a term which is 


definable only on a subjective level and I 
an arbitrary standard when viewing a work 
on an objective plane. 

The old Annual board made many mis¬ 
takes. They assigned broad comment topics 
but were willing to publish only those 
that were specifically urban related—thisi 
despite the fact that our class had been 
told in last year’s orientation meeting 
that Annual would have a broad scope. The 
board went as far as picking a comment for 
publication that needed massive overhaul¬ 
ing. Those who had written comments on 
peripherally urban subjects felt duped. 

Next, the board demanded high quality ad- i 
ministrative work and despite promises to | 
do so, never gave the staff any adequate I 
feedback. No one knew if they were doing 
shelf checks perfectly or poorly. 

Lastly they set up an ambiguous stan¬ 
dard that apparently did not mean the same 
thing to any two board members—no less to 
candidates. To some board members good 
faith meant "substantial research," and 
others didn T t even think good faith was th 
standard! 

The new Annual board discussed the 
problem and then called a staff meeting 
to get the staff's views. Yet once again, 
as in the case of Quarterly’s Blueberry 
Hill meeting, a prior consensus had al¬ 
ready been reached. In each case the new 
board said their minds were open. In each 
case the staffs were nearly unanimously 
against the opinions voiced by the board. 

In each case the boards met again and de¬ 
cided they had been right all along. In 
Annual’s case, in a heated and lengthy 
meeting, the staff voted to be present at 
a hearing of the old board to determine 
what standard was used and whether the 
four rejected candidates had ever been 
warned about their administrative work. 

The four claimed they were never warned 
while the old board claimed they had been 
warned. The staff determined that in 
order to come to a just opinion they had tc 
find out who was lying. 

Then in a move that could charitably 
be called callous and rightly be called 
unforgivable, the new board decided to 
meet alone with the old board, the four 
candidates, and their representatives 





ently the old board refused to meet 
he staff). Later the new board ex- 
d that the minutes of the previous 
meeting -showed the staff voted to 
he board go 'alone if they judged 
■as the best course. Staff members 
remember it that way. The resulting 
g was held before eight old board 
■s who rendered the original decision 
ght new board members who had al- 
expressed their opinions that nothing 
be done. It was not a day destined 
.e annals of American jurisprudential 
y. One interesting fact did result 
:he ’’confrontation." The old board 
to be the liars. Face to face, 
rithdrew their charge that the four 
^en warned about their administrative 
Since they could not support that 
.on they simply retreated to unassail- 
jrounds and said, "Well the adminis- 
r e work had nothing to do with our 
.on. The notes were not good faith." 
i the story ends. The old board 
's built a glass house on a flimsy 
ition of lack of notice and vague 
Lrds—but they did not hestitate to 
stones. The new board had the power 
*ht a clear wrong but they did not 
:he will. It was certainly more just 
re these four unsuccessful candidates 
id received no notice that they were 
r sort of trouble before a first 
of a note, another chance. Yet the 
jard, on a unanimous vote, was not 
ig to defy the former leaders. 

'he lesson for the next year’s junior 
is obvious enough. Write if you want, 
:perience is good and the work is hard, 
i prepared to have many problems. 

;sors, with all of their learning, 

Ing, and intelligence have not come 
:h a fair grading system. Do not 
: that students with their lack of 
’ence, built in biases, and swollen 
■-some of whom may never have been 
>osition of authority before—are 
to treat their fellow students with 
>rt of reasonable facsimile of jus- 
A few will be rightly rewarded, 
fill wonder whether it was worth it, 

)me will likely be out and out 
id. 


LETTERS TO 
THE EDITOR 


financial need, 
not g.p.a. 

The annual University stipend to 
the top 10% bespeaks a sad commentary 
on the social conscience of the law 
school administration. This is a school 
of law, an institution supposedly de¬ 
signed to imbue its students with the 
expertise necessary to become effective 
practicing attorneys. The $100 payoff 
does not further this goal. 

Escalating tuition costs and the 
decreased availability of federally 
funded student loans severely tax the 
practicality of attending W.U.L.S., yet 
Dean Foote continues to authorize the 
annual top 10% pay-off. On one hand the 
school cries out for more money, and 
on the other, allocates approximately 
$4,000 a year for this wanton and unnec¬ 
essary expenditure. Surely the admin¬ 
istration would not have us believe that 
top 10%ers are in greater need of funding 
than any other arbitrarily select few. 

The ability to write a good exam is NOT 
commensurate with preferential financial 
treatment. The honor of being in the 
top 10% is, in and of itself, sufficient 
reward and justification for pursuing 
that lofty position. No additional moti¬ 
vating factor is necessary, or warranted. 

Ask yourself—$4000 a year, and 
spent for what? To coat the pockets of 
those who will surely clean up once they 
arrive in the job market. Just think 
how that money could better be spent: 
scholarships and loans for those in need 
of financial aid, improving facilities at 
the law school, replacing lost or damaged 
library materials—the list is endless. 

I cannot and will not support the 
preferential financial treatment Of a 
select group of individuals. If W.U.L.S. 
is sincerely dedicated to helping its 
students realize their potentials, then 
financial need, and not grade point, must 
be the criteria for awarding student 
subsidies. 


Jill Brown 




Dased organization open to all law stud¬ 
ents at Washington University (regard¬ 
less of gender). The yearly membership 
fee is one dollar. The group, which con 
sists of approximately 45 members, is 
idealistically and politically heteroge- 


Convention 


Tara Levy will represent Wash U Law 
School at the U.S. International Women's 
Conv 


Notes From the Conference on Physical^ 
and Sexually Abused Women 


symposium 


A symposium sponsored by the Women's Law 
ucus entitled "Our Bodies--Are They Really 
rs?" will be held in the Moc* - 
dnesday, November 2nd at 7:C 
six-member panel will discus 
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use, and women in the health 
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The Women’s Law Caucus will sponsor*- 


a symposium on the International 
Women at 7:30 p.m. on March 2.3- 
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3RA Fundraiser 


a letter to the chan 
ing for increased li 
parking lot. 

WLC has a GRIEVE 
dent complaint about 
faculty members. Th 
mittee is to provide 
to talk to if they d 
lem, and also to con¬ 
cerning the frequenc 
Any complaint will t 
the student so desir 
Pat Snyder and Vicki 

The 1978 WOMEN I 
will be held in Atla 
a national conferenc 
women from all areas 
sion. Last year' 0 
MadiSon, » r 


Women and the Law Conference 


The Ninth National Conference on 
Women and the Law will be held on 
April 6-9, 1978, at the Peachtree 
Plaza Hotel in Atlanta, Georgia. The 
Conference annually calls together law 
students, lawyers, legal workers and 
others througho 1 *" the United States 
to discus.® ~ ssues affecting 
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ERA—What's Happening in St. Louis? 
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The Equal Rights Amendment has been 
introduced in the Missouri legislature every 
year since 1972; it has been voted on over 
half of those times. The House tended to 
pass the bill and the Senate to defeat it, 
the latest vote (1977) being 22-12. 

If that's as discouraging to you as it 
is to me there is something we c~n do about 
it. 

A group known as t»* __ ERA Coal: 

tion, composed gene^ a. i on 

women, college - O, public 

ofessionals, 
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WOMEN’S LAW 
CAE CVS 


The Coalition 
i’gets: 1) January 
-iid educating the present 
he merits of the ERA, and, 2) 
rail 1978, replacing the "no" 
votes in the legislature. 

How can you get i nvolved? 

The organizing branch of the Coalition 
is setting up a series of house parties in 
each Senate district. The purpose of these 
gatherings is to bring together persons in¬ 
vested in working for the ERA to 'determine 
t needs to be done and coordinating effort: 
see that it gets done. (If interested 
ve a note for Leslie Edwards) 

In addition the Coalition is sending rep* 
entatives to each of the township/ward 
thly meetings throughout city and county, 
se groups are the grass-roots of the politi 
parties and much influential endorsing of 
-..didates and programs goes on here. You 
might like to attend a few of these meetings 
in your area and voice support for the passage 


of the ERA. 
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PRIVATE 

PRACTICE 


The following article by a 1977 grad¬ 
uate now working in the private law firm 
of Baron and Liberman completes the spring 
Alumni series.Earlier contributions to the 
series were from an alumna teaching law 
and an alumna working as Assistant At¬ 
torney General of Missouri. 


By Stuart Oelbaum 


I T ve been asked to write about pri¬ 
vate practice. While it is much better 
than law school, it is too early to tell 
if private practice is worth the price 
paid by going to law school. 

I work in a firm with five other 
lawyers. We do tax, corporate, estate 
planning, commercial and labor law. We 
do some litigation and virtually no 
personal injury or criminal law. 

My job involves a lot of research 
which is similar to law school in that I 
spend a lot of time in the library. 

Unlike law school, though, the work does 
not end with an analysis of the legal 
aspects of a problem. We then have to 
decide how to advise the client. 

In a planning situation, advice 
might be recommending a certain form of 
business. Where an event has occurred, 
advice might be telling a client whether 
or not he or she should contest or set¬ 
tle a claim. 

A big difference from law school is 
that an analysis of a problem involves 
other factors besides the law, such as 
legal fees or the financial status of the 
opposing party. Also clients have non- 
legal motives for taking legal action. 

For example, an employer may spend a 
couple of thousand dollars in legal fees 
contesting an employee’s frivolous griev¬ 
ance through arbitration, the EEOC, and 
the NLRB although the employer could 
settle for a few hundred dollars. The 
employer may be afraid that a settlement 
may result in a lack of discipline if 
other employees feel they can pursue 
frivolous claims in hopes of getting a 
few hundred bucks. 


Besides research, I draft petitions, 
contracts and wills. Often I have to do 
three or four drafts before the partners 
are satisfied. Drafting is difficult, 
even with form books, and generally little 
or no drafting experience is gained in law 
school. I drafted a will for a client 
who wanted to leave a quarter of her 
estate for the care of her dogs. For 
the rule of perpetuities, I wondered if 
the 21 years are measured in human or 
dog years. 

I also do little things and ”go- 
for-ing,” such as registering corpora¬ 
tions to do business in various states 
and filing papers in court. It’s all 
part of being the low person on the totem 
pole. 

One problem of private practice is 
that clients often don’t see the value of 
legal work. For example, I might research 
a problem for ten hours and then the best 
we can do is tell a client that he or she 
has a good chance of winning. Or we 
might spend a lot of time putting certain 
things in a contract to protect our client 
if something goes wrong. If nothing 
goes wrong, our client feels that he or 
she has spent a lot of money for useless 
legalesse. 

On the other hand, I have seen many 
instances justifying complaints about 
the quality and cost of legal service. 

As a group, lawyers are no better than 
anyone else; except law professors.- I 
have seen lawyers make stupid mistakes, 
overcharge, and just be plain lazy. 

For those entering private prac¬ 
tice, my advice is to ask questions and 
always ask for advice from other lawyers. 

Doing the best job for the 
client, even if it involves doing it 
somebody else’s way rather than yours, 
is more important than your ego - 

women's law caucus 


pienie/potluek 

Women’s Law Caucus picnic/pot luck $£11 
be held this Sunday, April IS, on the field 
in front of the law school. Bring frisbees, 
softballs, etc. There will be reports from 
those who went to Atlanta (National Conferenc 
of Women and the Law), election of 1973-79 
officers, and last general meeting of the yea 
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RPJ 


Compiled 

**** fina 


Over the past months we have received 
great volumes of correspondence from our 
loyal readers (and those who have our col¬ 
umn read to them because of various mental 
disabilities). Since we didn’t feel 
like writing a column this month—we de¬ 
cided to allow you—the public—to do it 
for us. Have a reasonable and prudent 
summer. 

Dear RPJ, 

I eagerly await each installment of 
your column to view the latest in Faculty 
Art and get the low-down on the Free 
Ronnie Zamora movement. What gives? 

Let’s get back to the basics. Test it 
out: 

Sincerely, 

J. Reed Johnston 
Palatial St. Louis 
Law Office 

P.S. Are they still writing about me in the 
stalls? 

Editors’ Note: Sorry Reed. Faculty Art 
wasn’t too good last month—nothing creative— 
lots of Blackacres^nd little more. Ronnie 
misses you too. He always liked ’’Cannon” 
and ’’The Beverly Hillbillies.” Yes. 

They still remember you in the stalls— 
very tacky. Watch out for those pirannas! 

Dear RPJ, 

As I recently told this year’s class 
of fourth generation Harvard lawyers: 

’’Three generations of imbeciles are enough.” 

Hon. Oliver Wendell Holmes 
Jr. Still Dead 

Dear RPJ, 

Enjoyed the Mazola party during my visit. 
Much better than that stuffy luncheon. Who 
said the Constitution doesn’t say anything 
about the right to have children? What about 
•’’the pursuit of happiness”? 

Mr. Justice Harry A. 
Blackmun, Washington, D.C. 


The Reasonable and Prudent First 
Year Student’s Journal 


by Cheryl Rose & Randal Rich 

ed i t ion 


Dear RPJ, 

Thanks a bunch for all the help you 
give me for my legal defense and well¬ 
being. The life in prison is o.k. T.V. 
prepared me for my trip to the big house. 

I knowed just what to expect. My Advent 
Video Beam and Beta Max have made me the 
envy (and boyfriend) of everyone in my 
cell block. Keep in touch. 

Aloha! Who loves ya baby! 

Ronnie Zamora 
Florida State Prison 
for the Criminally St 

Dear RPJ, 

Help! I am being held prisoner in 
the Law Library. I forgot to reshelve some 
books one day and this big bald guy grabbed 
me and glued this metal tag on my chest— 
’’Property of Washington U. Law Library.” 
Every time I try to walk out of the turn- 
style, it locks and makes noise. I’m 
starting to get hungry! Please help. 

Ishlach Perlstein 
1st Year Student 

Dear RPJ, 

I am not, nor have I ever researched, 
written, or considered the problem of unsai 
sexual implements. It’s too bad that the 
First Amendment has to protect turkeys like 
you or else I would have much more than 1% 
of your future earnings. The only unsafe 
dildos I have encountered lately are you! 

Fondly, 

Ralph Nader 
Pontiac, Michigan 

Dear RPJ, 

Why do I talk so much * - . (edited 
for space reasons). 

James Pagano 
First Year Student 
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2 Morof Leads Annual 


The Program: 

The Urban Law Annual is one of the most outstanding urban- 
oriented law reviews in the country. The Annual publishes articles 
by the nation’s leading authorities, exploring such varied topics as 
land use, environmental protection, city and regional planning, 
housing, zoning, landlord-tenant law, real estate, municipal law 
and municipal finance, consumer protection, welfare, education, 
and sex discrimination. In addition, approximately 25 student- 
written Notes and case comments are published each year, examining 
recent trends *and developments in urban law. 

Established in 1968, the Annual has acheived a national rep¬ 
utation for excellence. It is published in hardcover format twice 
yearly. The 1978-1979 academic year promises to be exciting: 

Professor Roger Cunningham has agreed to submit a detailed article 
analyzing the growth and status of landlord-tenant law during the 
past decade; Patricia Harris, Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development, has submitted a commentary on President Carter’s 
federal housing, policy. 

A major emphasis of the Annual’s candidacy program is to help 
each student develop and refine his/her organization, research and 
writing skills. The third-year staff, which numbers thirty-six, 
will work closely with each candidate, assisting in the writing 
activities. It is our hope that the Annual will be a rewarding 
educational experience that provides each student the opportunity 
to develop a written piece that is both original and creative in 
it’s legal thought. 

The Annual’s candidacy program is open to all second-year 
students. As a participant in the program, each candidate is 
required to write one publishable case or statutory comment and 
one draft of a publishable note during the school year. The comment 
program will consist of two drafts during the first six weeks of the 
fall semester. If the comment is accepted by the Editorial Board 
staff status is granted contingent upon completion of an acceptable 
first draft of a Note during the spring semester. Those who are not 
accepted after two drafts of a comment are eligible to attempt a. 
second comment during the spring semester. 

In addition to the writing responsibilities, each candidate 
performs a variety of administrative tasks necessary to prepare the 
Annual for publication. These vitally important assignments not only 
put the book in final form, but also acquaint each student with all 
aspects of the publishing process. 

Second-year students are awarded a seminar waiver and tv/a 
academic credits upon completion of the full year in the candidacy 
program. Third-year staff members receive a seminar waiver and two 
credits upon completion of the second draft of their Note and editorial 
tasks. Appointments to the Editorial Board are made during the spring 
on the basis of your performance as a candidate. 

We believe the Annual offers students an exciting and worthwhile 
writing program. We strongly encourage you to take advantage of this 
opportunity, and we look forward to having you join our staff. Should 
you have any questions, please feel free to call us (.88.9-6478) or 
drop by the office (room 148 in the library). 













rr Chairs Moot Court 

ie Program: 


The Wiley Rutledge Moot Court Society 
rs second and third year students a pro¬ 
to develop skills in appellate brief 
ing and oral advocacy. Students earn 
hour of academic credit for each semes- 
they participate in the program, and re- 
‘e a second-year seminar waiver for corn- 
ion of two consecutive semesters of moot 
■t. Second year students who participate 
.ng both semesters are eligible for mem- 
ihip on the Moot Court 3oard during their 
*d year of law school. Board members 
: participate again in the fall competi- 
1 and undertake advisorial .end administra- 

1 duties within the program to receive a 

rd year seminar waiver. That, essentially, 
:he official outline of the program. 

Moot court actually functions in the 
Lowing manner. The students interested 
:he program are given a copy of the hypo- 
:ical case situation and a copy of the 
rnament rules at or before the beginning 
:he semester. Each participant selects a 
;ner, or is assigned one (in the event 
student has no friends or is otherwise 
)cial misfit). The problem is in a par- 
llar area of substantive law (e. g. recent 
)lems included labor law, securities law, 
family law issues), and deals with both 
Jtantive and procedural issues. The Fall 
petition is sponsored by the New York 
il Lawyer's Association, and involves about 
participating law schools. 

Each team spends about nine weeks in re- 
rch, then jointly produces an appellate 
if on the issues (about thirty-five pages), 
next week, oral argument is conducted be- 

2 St. Louis area lawyers and judges (both 
te and federal). Winners are selected on 

basis of a prescribed point system: the 
if is weighted 407 o and oral scores 607, 
lally). Winners advance to regional com- 
Ltion against other law schools. For the 
t two years Wash. U. has sent teams to 
nationals in New York. 

The competition is open to all second 
third year students, regardless of class 
c. The program is designed to train stu¬ 
ts to be effective litigators; we teach 
tactical and highly marketable skill. 

2ed, no less a personage than Justice 
tkmun, during his recent visit to the 


school, indicated that moot court was the 
most valuable extracurricular activity that 
a student could undertake while in law school. 

In the spring semester, Moot Court offers 
a competition in International Law: the high¬ 
ly prestigious Jessup Competition. National 
winners compete against the best teams from 
fifteen different nations, and the Interna¬ 
tional Finals are often held in such exotic 
places as Buenos Aires, Brussels, and The 
Hague. Spring also features the regular prob¬ 
lem in domestic (U. S.) law. A possible ad¬ 
dition to our !, mini-curriculum" for next year 
is the mock trial competition, the client 
counseling competition, patent law moot court, 
and a number of other possible alternatives 
for practice in a particular area of the law. 

It would be well to note that the St. 
Louis area 3ar is very supportive of the 
Moot Court program, and students frequently 
are offered job interviews by their judges 
from oral argument. Our feeling is that all 
students can benefit by the practice and 
skills gained by participation in the pro¬ 
gram. For that reason we do not demonstrate 
any favoritism toward any particular stratum 
of thesecond or third year class. Decisions 
concerning Board policy are made by majority 
vote, and our meetings are well-publicized 
and open for attendance by all members of the 
law school community. 

If you are interested in receiving the 
Fall problem and rules, at no cost and with 
no further obligation, please sign up on the 
bulletin board. 


Editors Note 

Articles explaining the Quarterly,Annual 
and Moot Court candidacy programs were solic¬ 
ited by the DA. No Quarterly article appears 
because none was submitted. 





PLAY BALL! 


The first day of the intramural men's 
fastpitch softball season began March 28th 
with six law school teams rounding out 
the Graduate A division. Opening round 
activities saw an aggressive and highly 
spirited Who's On First, composed of 
perhaps the finest athletes in the school, 
pitted against the third year squad 
and odds-on favorite, Article I sec¬ 
tion 8. Last year's meeting between 
these two teams saw Art. I blow W.O.F. out 
of the ballpark by a score too devastat¬ 
ing to mention. This year, however, 

W.O.F. struck first blood scoring two 
runs off of opposing pitcher Eric "Son 
of Cheebo" Goldberg early in the contest. 
Unfortunately their success was short¬ 
lived as Art, I came back in the bottom 
of the first inning getting to John 
"Which Way Is Home" Niles for eight 
walks and two hits while scoring six 
runs. Big John settled down midway 
through the game, scattering three addi¬ 
tional hits over the next few innings, 
but not before Art I chalked up twelve 
runs. 

W.O.F. tightened the score with 
home runs by Niles and"Mike /r Levison 
before abruptly ending its rally due to 
the heads-down baserunning of a .player 
who shall remain nameless. (Since this 
person has received a considerable 
amount of abuse while serving as this 
year’s SBA president, the DA voluntarily 
agreed to withhold publication of his 
name in order to prevent Don's mother 
any further embarrassment). It seems 
that "Mr. X" not only forgot who was on 
first, but also where second was, as he 
floundered around the basepaths in utter 
confusion without realizing that both 
first and third bases were occupied. 

Nevertheless, W.O.F. entered the 
last inning trailing by only one run 
with its two leading batters (or so 
they think) Scott David and Bob Arcovio 
due for a trip to the plate. 

True to form, David and Arco 
smashed high flys to deep shortstop for 
easy outs. As Art.I began an early vic¬ 
tory celebration, Anderson, Jartz, Kohl 
and Miofsky each doubled off to Goldie 
to give W.O.F. a two run lead. 


by Andy Miofsky 

In the bottom of the seventh, with 
two outs., Art I pressured "Squint Eyes" 
Niles into again loading the bases on 
walks, This prompted Arco to pull his 
ex-roommate in favor of ace reliever 
"Mad Jew" Levison who saved the victory 
by forcing a popfly to leftfielder 
"Grandstand" Hickox. The early season 
victory vaulted W.O.F. into first place 
with an unblemished 1-0 record. 

In related action, Mudd Factor II, 
last year's chumps of the league and 
second place finishers in the two team 
Muddville Classic, stormed an error 
plagued Bimini Bombers for 20 runs while 
coasting to an easy victory. Individual 
honors go to the ever popular Ron Kaden 
whose fielding ability was second only 
to Bimbo the Clown. 

After Who’s On First raised a few 
eybrows with an upset victory over Arti¬ 
cle I, they barely squeezed by High. 
Rollers in their second 'game of the sea¬ 
son. The Rollers, not known to be an 
offensive threat, led 15-10 going into 
the last inning of play. Jim Hanlon’s 
three home runs provided a spark to the 
usually dormant High Rollers. However, 
a six run rally late in the game enabled 
W.O.F. to win the game. 

The stunning upset of the day went 
to the Unconscionables, who outlasted 
powerful Mudd Factor II 8-7. The Factor, 
beseeched with bad baserunning and poor 
officiating, lost all hope of a league 
championship as they were unable to hold 
off the first year team. 





GOES WITH 


FLOW 


On Friday, March 31, Senator Thomas Eagleton (D. Mo.) visited Uash.U. law 
school- He spoke both in the Court Room, and chatted informally with students 
in the Pit. w 

Eagleton answered a wide range of questions, discussing topics from Mozam¬ 
bique to Meramec, via the Panama Canal, Israel and Viet-Nam. The Mid-East sit¬ 
uation was one of the major topics of questioning and Eagleton responses were 
delivered in a fairly candid manner. Generally, he was of the opinion that the 
direct negotiations started last year by Egyptian President Sadat are now in a 
"chill", but he added quickly that the current "chill’’ would not last forever. 
Eagleton also commented about Prime Minister Begin, noting that although Begin 
Is personally consistent with his beliefs and his earlier actions, he is on 
’’very thin ice" regarding United Nation’s Resolution 242. Even Israeli poli¬ 
ticians showed signs, if not of opposition, at least of dissent with Begin on 
this issue. Eagleton stated that "sooner or later, Begin will have to give in." 
Eagleton viewed the current Israeli position concerning the "settlement" issue 
as founded on two pieces of "thin ice": one on the Sinai and the other on the 
West Bank, noting that both places are equally difficult to sustain. Finally, 
in reply to a question of whether the U. S. should make the situation "as hot 
as possible" for Begin, the politician said he considered such a oolicy as 
"politically stupid." He then went on to say that he would favor a certain 
level of pressure on Isreal and on Prime Minister Begin not to let this chance 
for peace pass by. 

Eagleton was apparently concerned and still somewhat confused about the 
situation in Africa. Asked about the Soviet build-up in Mozambique, he said 
that he was not familiar with the situation there. On the other hand, he op¬ 
posed the presence of Cuban troops in Africa and disagreed rather strongly with 
Ambassador Young’s statement last year that the Cuban were a "stabilizing" 
force in Angola. However, Eagleton went along with Young's assesment of the 
Rhodesian issue and agreed that it would be extremely difficult to achieve an 
effective resolution of the situation with a coalition of only moderate black 
forces participating. 

Switching to Indochina, Eagleton, a consistent "dove" in the Senate from 
the time he was first elected in 1963, conceded that full diplomatic relation¬ 
ship and economic aid for Viet-Nan is still pretty far in the future. 

When asked about the present ban on trading with Viet-Nam, Laos and Cam¬ 
bodia, he said that he was not aware of it and that he would not object to the 
lifting of such a ban. Eagleton also claimed to be unaware of the prohibition 
on the 200,000 or so Indochinese refugees in the U. S. from sending money to 
their old countries to help out families and relatives. Following this claim 
of ignorance, Eagleton stated he would not object to the lifting of this ban 
either. 

On the domestic scene, Eagleton favored some form of price support to 
wheat farmers, especially to those who started or enlarged their businesses 
in the mid-70's during the wheat boon and had to pay a high cost for this 
increased productability. However, he stated he will not support a 1007o 
parity plan. 


continued on p. 18 
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By Les Szwajkowski 


Despite a depressed legal market na¬ 
tionwide, Washington University Law gradu¬ 
ates can look forward to finding law re- i 

lated employment after graduation this' 
year. 

The problem is, outside the top third 
of the class, the job may not be exactly 
what you had in mind, and it may be slow 
in coming. 

Over the past several years practically 
all the school’s, graduates have found some 
legal employment, and well over 90 percent 
of this year’s class should do the same, 
according to Dean Korneblatt, Director of 
Placement. 

Opportunities for top graduates, 
roughly the top third, will be quite good. 

The demand for top graduates has increased 
the past two years, and the number of open¬ 
ings and starting salaries have gone up. 

Top grads will often have a choice of major 
legal markets, with starting salaries in the 
$18-20,000 a year range. 

For the rest of the class, the outlook 
is much less appealing. They will be lim¬ 
ited by several factors—such as when they 
start, where they’ll work, how much money 
they’ll make , and what kind of work 

they’ll do. 

That’s not to say that all top graduates 
will get sensational jobs, or that no lower 
graduate will get good jobs, but the oppor¬ 
tunity is much more limited for lower grads. 

This is evident in the time it takes 
students to find a job. Lower ranked gradu¬ 
ates often take several months after gradua¬ 
tion to find work. The time it takes is 
not directly correlated to rank, but on the 
average, it takes longer for a lower ranked 
grad to find work. 

Another problem, of course, is money. 

Lower ranked grads will start at significantly 
lower salaries than their top third classmates. 

’’There’s a significant drop off from 
what the top firms offer to start and what 
smaller firms offer,” Korneblatt said. 


”It’s hard to tell now, but the boom 
salaries among top graduates may hurt the 
employment picture overall, because it w™ 
take away money that could have been used 
to hire more people at lower salaries.” 

Opportunities have not dropped for tti 
average graduate, but have stayed consis¬ 
tent, according to available data. 

As a rule, an average graduate must 
shoot for the small to medium firm and for 
get about glamor for a while. Not only 
glamor in jobs, but glamor in location. 

While graduates have done well in Ne& 
York and Chicago, places like Washington a 
Los Angeles are difficult places for Washi 
ton University to compete. Cities like 
Boston and San Francisco are even more dif 
cult. St. Louis soaks up a large portion 
the graduating class. So there’s always 
something to fall back on. 

the outlook, however, is not all gloc 
No graduate is precluded from having a hig 
successful legal career by rank in class. 

"After the first job, no one will ask 
what your rank in class was,” Korneblatt 
said. ’’About all rank does is influence y 
first position. While there’s no firm 
statistics, I’d be almost certain that ten 
years down the line, there’s no correlatio 
between class rank and salary.” 

In addition, opportunities will open 
as* students spread to different areas of t 
country to look for work. 

”0ur graduates should be very competi 
in many relatively close-by cities, such a 
Cincinnati, Denver, Dallas, but we just dc 
get people looking there in any great num¬ 
bers,” Korneblatt said.. 

’’The school is attempting to build up 
name recognition by contacting firms in al 
parts of the country, but the best public 
relations for the school are people who ar 
hired and do well there.” 

Korneblatt cited ’’doing well” as an¬ 
other asset Washington University has. Th 
feedback received from firms who have empl 
Wash U students has been very good accordi 
to Korneblatt. This includes graduates of 
all parts of the class. 

"I have no doubt that any of our grad 
ates can do the job,” Korneblatt said. "S 
dents here are well prepared. Any graduat 
is capable of working in a big firm, or an 
job. It’s just a matter of whether they g 
it first." 






Calendar No. 647 


95th Congress ) 

SENATE 

( Report 

.2d Session ) 


| No. 95-706 


Henry A. Kissinger, 

March 16 , 107S. 

Miss Allison Wolf, 

Office of Senator Wendell R. Anderson , U.S. Senate, 304 Russell Senate 
Office Building , Washington , D.C. 

Dear Miss Wolf: Thank you for your kma letter of March 3, 1978, 
on the subject of S. 2452, the bill introduced by Senator Wendell 
Anderson to authorize 85 million for the Hubert H. Humphrey 
Institute of Public Affairs, and its companion bill in the House. As 
Chairman of the International Committee for the Humphrey Institute, 
I am happy to declare my strong support of this legislation. 

The Institute will be a fitting and living memorial to Hubert 
Humphrey. Its goal will be to insure that his example will continue to 
advance after his death the humane ideals that he so fully embodied 
during his lifetime. I know how proud and happy Hubert was to 
know before his death that an Institute in his name would be educating 
new generations of young men and women to his ideals of intellectual 
excellence, public service, and human decency. 

For Hubert Humphrey set a standard o*f integrity and humane 
concern that enriched not only American public life but also the 
common endeavors of the democratic nations to build a better world 
for our children. It is no accident that this Institute has received 
generous financial support from so many friendlv nations. For Hubert 
was a champion of international cooperation, fie understood that the 
common enemies of mankind—war and famine, disease and illiteracy, 
inequality and racial hatred, fear and human suffering—ought to be 
the focus of redoubled international effort. 

This is in the noblest tradition of the American people. It is cer¬ 
tainly deserving of broad national support as S. 2452 would so well 
represent. 

Best regards, 

Henry A. Kissinger. 


Editor's Note: 


Local girl makes goodl 
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SBA PROPOSES 
GRADE REFORM 

John Lamming 

The SBA has issued a new proposal 
for grade reform. Under this new plan, 
our present grading system would be 
transposed to a 65-100 scale, with 
grades below 70 failing, and grades of 
70-above receiving credit. Students 
would be required to maintain averages 
of 75 or above to avoid academic proba¬ 
tion and dismissal from the law school. 

The proposed scale is intended to avoid 
the mystery and confusion surrounding the 
present grading scale, which most prospec¬ 
tive employers find cryptic or meaning¬ 
less. Numerical averages also appear 
to be low, because most people are con¬ 
ditioned to the traditional 100 point 
scale. Grades would be adjusted to the 
new system from the old by adding 10 
points to all grades earned under the 
old system. Medians would be stan¬ 
dardized pursuant to the new plan. 

Included also is a provision for 
third year students to exercise an 
option to take one course per semester 
on a Pass-Fail basis. Grades of 75 or 
above would constitute passing for 
this purpose. The option would be exer¬ 
cised during registration with only the 
Registrar having knowledge of whether a 
student has elected such option. The 
purpose of this provision is to allow 
upperclassmen to take courses they feel 
they need, but are discouraged from 
taking in the belief that their GPA 
will suffer if they do so. 

The proposal requires full explana¬ 
tions of the grading system, including 
percentage breakdowns showing the number 
of students maintaining averages within 
designated intervals, and the numerical 
grades the faculty believes correspond 
with excellence, mastery of the subject, 
and noncomprehension. Such information 
would be attached to all student tran¬ 
scripts and would be published in the 
Student Handbook. 


On two issues closer to home- the St. Loui 
airport and the Meramec dam- Eagleton’s answers 
appeared to be more calculated. Though the 
chance of the airport being moved to Illinois 
now seems dead, he did not see the controversy 
as being entirely settled and. squarely put the 
burden on St. Louis to improve the existing fa-, 
cilities to meet future need. On the equally 
emotional issue of the Meramec dam, Eagleton 
basically took a wait and see attitude. He 
also noted recent developments concerning this 
issue referring to the Mo. Assembly’s passage 
last week of a bill authorizing a referendum 
on the subject later this year. As of now, the 
project is technically ”de-authorized.” Eagle¬ 
ton promised to get it ”re-authorized" if the 
referendum carried. Otherwise, he. will just 
let it die a quiet death. 

GQLDTEETH, 
WOMEN WIN 

IN CLASSIC 

The Erna Arndt Classic was established 
in memory of Ms. Arndt yrho served as Law 
School Registrar. The basketball tourna¬ 
ment is an annual event in recognition of 
the fine effort Ms. Arndt devoted to her 
work, and serves to promote the scholar¬ 
ship fund which was established in her 
honor. 

This years Co-ed Classic drew ten 
teams, whose members represented every 
sex in the union. Emerging on top of the 
field was last year’s runner-up Goldteeth, 
which reached the finals by a stunning 
come-from-behind victory over Dark Horse 
113-38. The Doctors of Drunk, as they 
are sometimes known, is really none other 
than the Lights Out football team with 
sneakers, and they looked it. 

In the final game Goldteeth outlasted 
a strong effort by defending champion, 

In Nubibus. After a see-saw first half 
in which the lead changed hands several 
times, Goldteeth erupted to win the game 
going away 80-50. 

The annual Faculty-Women’s group 
game, which was played prior to the 
Classic finals, provided great entertain¬ 
ment to the 18,000 attending the event. 

Game hilights include the Flying French¬ 
man LaPierre slip-sliding across the 
court while the Mad Bomber Carlson pelted 
the backboard with 45 foot hookshots. In 
spite of all this talent, the faculty 
managed to keep the game close, only to 
lose 22-21 at the final buzzer. 






Udde 11/Witte Make 
strong Showing at 
Regionals 

The spring meeting of the Midwest 
egional Moot Court Tournament, held 
ast weekend at the university of South 
akota in Rapid City, turned out to be 
ittle more than a warm-up for the Washi¬ 
ngton University mooters. 

Although the team that went to the 
egionals in the fall won the meet, the 
pring team, made up of the top final- 
sts of the spring moot court competition 
as unable to get past the quarterfinals. 

The teams did not do poorly, how- 
ver. The team of Becky Riddell, Karen 
itte, and Kathy Kotteman was ranked 
bird after the prelims and presented a 
Fief that was voted second best out of 
he 17 team tourney. In the quarter- 
inals however they lost to the eventual 
iimers of the meet, Missouri at Columbia, 
be other team of Mark Kramer and Ron 
aden did not make it out of the pre- 
iminary rounds. 

Faculty advisor Charles Haworth was 
leased with his teams’ performance. 

^e've got talent and we just need sea¬ 
ling," he commented, "We will be back 
ext year," 

ft We would have liked to do better,” 
a^en Witte added, ”But it was fantastic 
xperience. It was good to get the prac- 
ice in.” 


DAs Loss? 


Mark Levison, Devil's Advocate ed¬ 
itor, will retire after this issue of the 
paper to become Student Bar Association 
President. 

Levison is widely credited with turn¬ 
ing the DA, in one short year, from a fourth 
rate collection of jokes and irrelevancies 
into a third rate student newspaper. 

Levison’s long list of accomplishments 
include driving to and from school all 
year without a moving violation, balancing 
his checkbook monthly, and making enemies 
of just about everyone in the administra¬ 
tion. 

Administration sources said that they 
were "sad that Levison is retiring,” but 
were "even sadder that he isn T t graduating.” 

To his staff, Levison was many things-- 
a motormouth of unparalleled magnitude; a 
ranting neurotic, whose drive for perfection 
was maddening; a simple, thoughtful man, who 
often spent hours just sniffing rubber cement 
in the newspaper's office. 

Many staffers expressed shock at his 
move. 

"You meanthat SBA elected him President? 
Incredible I” one said. 

Gee willakers,” said another. 

Levison himself, ever modest, had little 
to say in regard to his move. 

"It was nothing really. We just man¬ 
aged to increase contributions fourfold, 
double the number of issues, and totally 
eliminate stupid errors like speling and 
gramar,” he said. 

We wish him more success in the future 
than he achieved with the DA. 




A DE-GRADING 
PROPOSAL 


By David Rieser 

From buffaloes on cave walls to 
mathematical equations on spaceships the 
human race has been defining itself. 

The Bible asks us, "What is man that 
thou art mindful of him? and the ques¬ 
tion remains a good one. Some of the 
greatest minds have spent themselves try¬ 
ing to find it out and have always come 
up empty. What after all is cogito ergo 
sum other than a rather weak explana¬ 
tion for why one has stayed inside all 
afternoon? 

In the 55-9-0 grading system which we 
have here at Wash. U. we confront yet 
another failure. It is a system that 
makes very little rational sense and is 
so silly that it r s barely worth the ef¬ 
fort of protesting against it. It is 
simply an arbitrary block of numbers chosen 
in effete disregard for the common boun¬ 
daries of numerical hierarchies; too 
snobbish to end at 100 and yet too cowardly 
to begin at 0. If one were to choose some 
35-number block why not be original about 
it? Wouldn’t it be wonderful, for exam¬ 
ple, to have a 17-52 system, if for no 
other reason than for the sheer joy of 
sitting in a potential employer’s office 
and responding to an inquiry about one's 
grades by replying "Yes Ma’am, I have 
a 45.83" and saying it with a proud smile. 
This indeed would be unique and take a 
huge amount of explaining, just like the 
system we have now. 

Yet the question that has to be 
asked about a 35-point system is whether 
a -professor needs all thosenumbers in 
order to evaluate an exam. While there 
is a recognized difference between an 80 
and a 61, what can possibly be the dif¬ 
ference between a 72 and a 73? At that 
point they can only take off for spelling. 
Yet the distance between a 72 and 73 aver¬ 
age can make all the difference in this 
dog-eat-dog world. 

On the other hand one would hate to 
go back to the A, B, C system of yester¬ 
year. In addition to being boring,it 
does nothing to convey either to the 


student or the outside world the unique¬ 
ness of being in law school. 

Thus we need a system in which dif¬ 
ferences in ability are reflected yet is 
unique enough to convey the special posi¬ 
tion which law students hold in life. 

It is impossible to evaluate the 
grading system unless one looks to the 
ends which are achieved through it. 

These ends can be seen just by examining 
the way in which grades are given and 
earned: through the medium of ONE exam 

at the end of the term. It becomes immedi¬ 
ately apparent that grades have absolutely 
nothing to do either with the teachers 
or the students. After all, all an exam 
really tests is a student’s ability not 
to be frightened out of his or her 
senses and a teacher’s ability to be a 
jerk. Yet these are things that are al¬ 
ready well known and are hardly worth the 
month that it takes a teacher to write and 
grade an exam or the 4 hours and several 
years that it costs a student, to take one. 

Isn’t it then obvious that grades 
are designed for the sole enjoyment of 
our potential employers-? Why else would 
a bare and foolishly arrived at number 
take on such a cataclysmic importance? 

A number taken from a single exam says 
nothing about the physical, mental or emo¬ 
tional abilities of the person who re¬ 
ceives it and says even less about whether 
such a person will be a good lawyer. Why 
bother with absurd attempts at quantita¬ 
tive exactitude when no one is even sure 
how to measure the thing qualitatively. 

The answer to this all should be a 
system that presents a student’s qualifi¬ 
cations to an employer in terms that are 
easily understood. This suggests a sys¬ 
tem which the government has already put 
to good use in one of its major depart¬ 
ments. The system is a relatively simple 
one and contains five available classes 
giving a professor more than enough 
leeway to shove a student into the proper 
cubbyhole. Still, it has none of the 
high school mediocrity of letter grades. 
From top to bottom the system would be: 
choice, prime, good, standard, and utility. 
Those who score the highest would still 
have a recognizeable and distinctive label 


Continued on page 23 






AFFIRMATIVE ACTION 
HIRING COMMITTEE 
FORMED 

A committee of students is being 
formed to parallel the activities of 
the faculty personnel committee in the 
hiring of faculty members from the pool 
of recent graduate applicants. While 
the student committee’s focus will be 
on women and minority applicants, all 
qualifications necessary for such ap¬ 
pointments will be considered. 

A proposal has been drawn up and 
discussed to some extent with Dean 
Foote. The activities of the committee 
will include: reviewing of the candi¬ 
dates’ resumes, rating of the candi¬ 
dates by the committee members, presen¬ 
tation of the student committee’s evalua¬ 
tions, to the faculty personnel commit-tee, 
and interviewing. The proposal is tenta¬ 
tive, subject to alteration and faculty 
approval. Since it is late in the 
academic year the proposal will probably 
not be brought to the faculty for approval 
until next fall. 

The committee members for next year 
will be chosen through an interviewing 
process this week. Qualifications 
for membership include an understanding 
of and commitment to both the amount of 
time involved and the focus of the com¬ 
mittee’s input. The student members 
will meet with Dean Foote and various 
faculty members to gather opinions and 
work out differences about the committee’s 
activities. 

If you would like more information, 
(see proposal posted on main bulletin 
board), or have criticisms or suggestions, 
please feel free to get in touch with 
Dorian Bell, John Cowling, Bonnie Day, 
Ellen Katz, Judy Lynch or Fran Paver. 


SUPPORT GROWS FOR 
EQUAL JUSTICE 
FOUNDATION 

On March 15th, Ralph Nader spoke to 
Washington University Law students about 
the Equal Justice Foundation, an organi¬ 
zation designed to promote equal access 
to the justice system. The response to 
Nader’s speech has been remarkable. Im¬ 
mediately following his talk, 62 law 
students volunteered to help get a local 
chapter of the Foundation off the ground. 
Subsequently, faculty members and campus 
organizations alike have endorsed it, 
and more are likely to jump on the band¬ 
wagon in the near future. 

Despite this interest, a signifi¬ 
cant percentage of the law school’s stu¬ 
dent body do not know by what means the 
goal of the Foundation is to be achieved 
nor the manner in which the Foundation 
will be governed and funded. The goal 
of promoting private citizen access to 
the legislative, judicial, and agency . 
decision-making processes is to be 
reached through lobbying, litigation, 
and community education efforts. While 
specific access problems prompted Nader 
and friends to organize the Foundation, 
what projects the Foundation in fact takes 
on will be determined by its contributors 
and the directors whom they elect to a 
national board. In its first year, the 
Foundation will operate solely on third 
year law student pledges. In subsequent 
years, the past contributors will be 
given the opportunity to renew their 
pledges and other members of the bar may 
be asked to pledge as well. 

The structure of the Foundation has 
many advantages. The advantage of main¬ 
taining a national office in Washington 
D.C. is the advantage proximity to Con¬ 
gress gives any lobbying effort. The 
local grass roots chapters will insure 
organizational sensitivity to regional and 
community problems. Local chapters will 
also provide clinical opportunities for 
students attending participating law 
schools. 

While further information about the 
Foundation is available, it is impossible 
at this time to be more specific about the 
Foundation’s internal-workings or which 
projects it will assume. The Foundation 








GRADUATE PROGRAM 


tax 

Jean O'Daniel 

The program for the L.L.M. degree 
in taxation, one of the two formal gradu¬ 
ate law programs at Washington University, 
has been in existence for some 12 years. 

Its purpose is to supplement the regular 
law school curriculum, which is. unable to 
provide as much information as will.be 
needed by lawyers who will be specializ¬ 
ing in tax law, or even dealing with cli¬ 
ents having numerous tax problems. 

The program, which takes one year 
full time (24 credits), or up to three 
years part time, to complete currently has 
40-50 students, 14 of whom are full-time. 

The others are practitioners in the com¬ 
munity who are participating in the pro¬ 
gram in order to supplement their current 
practices and abilities, and who may not 
intend to specialize in tax law. 

Instructors in the graduate tax pro¬ 
gram include Professors Boren (Director 
for the past three years), Swihart and 
Becker. Eleven practitioners from the 
community also share in the teaching 
responsibilities. 

A number of other law schools have 
graduate tax programs, the best known of 
which is at New York University. Pro¬ 
fessor Boren stated that”Washington Univer¬ 
sity has the local market fairly well 
saturated, so that placement in the St. 

Louis community can be a problem for those 
students not already employed in the area. 

As a result, those currently unemployed 
graduates of the program often look else¬ 
where for jobs after completion of the 
program. 

The graduate tax curriculum, which 
focuses on problem-solving situations, 
includes two research seminars, one of 
which is "Tax Policy and Current Legisla¬ 
tion," in which students analyze in con¬ 
siderable depth either a proposal for tax 
reform or some recently enacted tax legisla¬ 
tion. Students in the other seminar, 

"Advance Tax Research," research some 
current problem not arising out of the 
current tax legislation. Professor Boren 
loted that three student research papers 
ire to be published in law reviews this year. 

Applicants to the program must have 
graduated from an AALS approved law school, 
md must show a law school record indicating 
i capacity for advanced work in this area. 


URBAr* 

By Mark Clevenger 

The Urban Studies L.L.M. program, 
under the guidance of Professor Daniel 
R. Mandelker, is a small, post-J.D. 
program oriented towards the professional, 
rather than towards the researcher. 

According to Professor Mandelker, only 
one or two students have been accepted 
each year. Participants in the program 
come from all over the United States, 
but mainly from east of the Rockies. 

In the 10 years of its existence, the 
program has had about 20 graduates, all 
of whom, according to Professor Mandelker, 
had-"no trouble" finding jobs. 

In order to be admitted to the pro¬ 
gram, an applicant must have been in the 
upper half of his or her class. Those 
who are accepted generally do not have a 
background in the urban law area. Conse¬ 
quently, Professor Mandelker does not 
recommend the program for Washington 
.University Law School graduates if they 
have taken the urban law coursework" of¬ 
fered here. The basic curriculum in¬ 
cludes Environmental Controls; State, 
Metropolitan and Local Government; Land 
Use Planning and Control; and Housing 
and Urban development. For those who 
have taken this series of courses, as 
well as others such as Professor LaPierre’s 
Law and Technology seminar, the program 
would have little further benefit. 

For those who do complete the program, 
the employment outlook is good. This is 
due to several factors. Professor Mandelker 
noted that there is a strong bias towards 
"double degrees" in Washington, D.C. 

Also, the Labor department has forecast 
that employment opportunities in the plan¬ 
ning field will be moderate to favorable. 

The most growth, predicted Professor 
Mandelker, will come in the private sec¬ 
tor, though most graduates start out in 
some public agency. Graduates of the pro¬ 
gram have been placed in all levels of gov¬ 
ernment. Professor Mandelker also noted 
that some members of the successful Team 
Four planning group were graduates of the 
program. Finally, Professor Mandelker 
believes that students coming out of the 
program will have a jump on students from 
other schools. Washington University’s 

Continued on 23 
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reputation is very high in this field, 
and there are few other successful urban 
law L.L.M. programs. 

As to the future of the program. 
Professor Mandelker sees some problems. 
First, the curriculum is weak 

in the area of private property law. 

Courses should be offered in both real 
estate transactions (conveyancing) and 
real estate finance (mortgaging). Sec¬ 
ond, there is strong competition from an 
area state school offering an L.L.M. in 
the same field. This particular school, 
according to Professor Mandelker, allows 
students to work part time (which our 
program does not), and has a substantially 
lower tuition. While a tuition remission 
is available here, it is usually divided. 

Consequently, tuition is still some¬ 
what of a burden. 

More importantly however. Professor 
Mandelker sees some new emphasis in the 
program. A new department of planning 
is expected to be offered in the College 
of Liberal Arts and Sciences in the next 
couple .of years. As a result, a joint 
J.D./M.A. in planning will be suggested 
in addition to the current L.L.M. 

Professor Mandelker emphasized that 
anyone interested in the area of urban law 
should come and talk to him. His door is 
often open in his office in Room 135. He 
is interested in locating and encouraging 
students who have an interest in this field. 

For a more detailed description of 
course requirements, the program is de¬ 
scribed in the catalogue. Better yet, 
talk to Professor Mandelker. 


D.A. TOP TEN 


1. Who’s on First 

2. Mudd Factor II 

3. Unconscious Nuts 

4. Article I Section 8 

5. High Rollers 

6. Bimini Bombers 


Tqtial ’ 2 Sti.ce aV on co t ued 

will be as sensitive to the desires of 
its contributors as the contributors 
make it. The contributors must draft 
and ratify the by-laws according to 
which this Foundation/contributor rela¬ 
tionship will be governed. 

Third year students will be con¬ 
tacted individually and asked to tithe 
or pledge one percent of their first 
year’s income as lawyers *to the Founda¬ 
tion. For most.beginning attorneys, this 
translates into a commitment of 100 to 
150 dollars. This pledge will not be 
called until January of 1979. One quarter 
of the pledge will be collected then, 
another in April, July, and October. 

This is a small price to pay to contribute 
so significantly to the cause of equal 
justice. 


Grading rorosal continued 

attached to their achievements while those 
who do the poorest can still feel that 
they are not without function. Further 
the system seems uniquely suited to 
serving the needs of grade conscious em¬ 
ployers who want to see exactly what they 
are getting of grade conscious law schools 
who want to see exactly what they are 
sending out, and of grade-conscious stu¬ 
dents who want to see exactly what they 
are. 
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INTERVIEW #*'• 

D. BRUCE LaPIERRE 


This is the fourth in a series of 
interviews being conducted with law school 
professors by Mark Kaufman. D. Bruce 
La Pierre is Assistant Professor of Law 
here at Washington University. He is 
married and' lives in the Central West End. 
He has just completed a study of the 
licensing of nuclear power plants. 


By Mark Kaufman 



K: Mr. La Pierre, two of your areas of 
research interest are constitutional law 
and government regulation of high tech¬ 
nology industries. One of the points of 
convergence here is how far can or should 
the courts go in the actual formulation of 
public policy? 

La P: The involvement of the courts in 
the formulation of basic public policy 
is often a consequence of Congress’ 
failure to provide clear standards to 
guide regulatory agencies. For example, 
in the area of nuclear power. Congress 
has established a standard that nuclear 
power plants should be licensed unless 
their operations are found by the Nuclear 
Regulatory Commission to be inimical to 
the public health and safety. This stan¬ 
dard is not a clear balancing of energy 
needs against an acceptable level of 
risk; there is no firm determination of 
the level of risk that society is willing 
to tolerate in order to have power pro¬ 
duced by nuclear energy. The consequence 
of such a vague mandate is that the NRC 
makes the fundamental political decision 
of what level of risk society is willing 
to tolerate in order to have the benefits 
of electric energy generated by nuclear 
power. When the courts review an agency 
determination, they are equally at sea; 
and the result is that the court may sub¬ 
stitute its political judgment for that 
made by the agency. This result is 
inevitable. Congress does not enjoy 
making hard political decisions, balanc¬ 
ing the inevitable tradeoffs between 
energy and environmental needs, for exam¬ 
ple. Courts and agencies are thus forced 
to make fundamental political decisions. 
And if Congress is not going to accept 
responsibility for these decisions, 
there is little hope in the future that 
either agencies or courts can avoid 
making fundamental political decisions 
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K: You speak of a tension between the 
various institutional actors in this 
area; has this conflict produced any 
beneficial results, or by and large have 
the results been negative? 

La P: I’m not quite sure what-you mean by 
tension. But there may be a tension or 
disagreement between the agencies and 
the courts, when they’re forced to imple¬ 
ment the vague congressional standard, 
when they are forced to decide what the 
correct political judgment should be. 

Are there any benefits to it? Well, if 
you take a pessimistic view and believe 
that an agency is captured by the group 
that it is charged with regulating, then 
court review may bring in broader as¬ 
pects of the public interest to the 
formulation of fundamental political 
decisions. On the other hand, particu¬ 
larly when an agency decision involyes 
complex scientific or technological mat¬ 
ters it is hard for me to believe that 
the court is more skilled than the agency 
in making these scientific and techno¬ 
logical judgments. It is hard for me to 
believe that in a technical area, review 
by the court will often contribute to a 
better decision. 

K: Let’s turn to some issues of the moment 
here in the law school. How do you feel 
about students participating actively in 
student/faculty decision making committees 
La P: I notice that you confined your 
question, at least so far, to committees. 

I think that students can contribute a 
lot to faculty decisions, particularly 
through committee deliberations. Many 
faculty decisions have a major impact on 
the students in this law school and in 
order to make an intelligent, informed 
decision the faculty needs to be aware of 
the students’ perception of the effect 
of these decisions on them. I assume the 
next question will be what do T think 
about student participation and atten¬ 
dance at faculty meetings. I should con¬ 
fine it to attendance because that is the 
extent of the right under the current 
rules. The rules have been interpreted 
in a flexible fashion, and there has been 
a great degree of student participation, 
which on the whole I think is good. I am 







somewhat more skeptical of the value of 
student participation at the faculty meet¬ 
ings than I am with regard to student 
participation in committee decision 
making. I have heard from colleagues 
a concern that student attendance inhib¬ 
its full and frank discussion. There is 
an argument that it shouldn't inhibit 
full and frank discussion. Although 
one should not be deterred by having his 
views known by the students generally, I 
think it is an inevitable consequence. 

That is probably why Senators are not 
happy with the prospect of having con¬ 
gressional proceedings televised. While 
it may be that we should be formed in a 
better fashion and not have these con¬ 
cerns, still the result seems to be that 
the discussion is somewhat inhibited. 

It is a loss, and a loss which should 
be taken into account when we decide to 
what extent students should be allowed 
to participate in faculty meetings. 
Students have spoken rather freely at 
the faculty meetings and I don't 
think that there is much dissatisfac¬ 
tion with the processes that have been 
worked out this year. The bulk of my 
colleagues would say that student par¬ 
ticipation has been reasonably helpful, 
as helpful as anything most of us say 
during the meetings. The only detriment 
is that the meetings drag on too long. 

The more people that come, the greater the 
tendency is for the meetings to go on 
for hours and hours. 

K: The issue of grade reform in the law 
school is something that some students 
have become interested in this year, but 
rather strangely, I think, it is an issue 
that has been neglected by many of the 
students here in the law school, despite 
widespread dissatisfaction. Is this issue 
of grade reform a matter in which you 
would care to comment upon? 

La P: Last year the big question for 
student activists was open faculty meet¬ 
ings. At that time, I thought that a more 
important issue was grade reform. It 
still seems to me that grade reform is a 
pressing concern for the students. I 
share the skepticism of many that what¬ 
ever system we have for grading there 
will always be problems with it. 


However, I have a sense the system we 
have now is particularly bad, for two 
reasons. One, I don’t believe that the 
average employer thoroughly understands 
our 55 to 90 system. Consequently a 
grade average of around 72 which would 
put one in the middle of the class looks 
to the employer like it’s a low "C." At 
a minimum, it would seem wise to me to 
raise our system from 65 to 100, a 
change that would be relatively easy to 
accomplish. The other concern'that I have 
with the grading system is that many stu¬ 
dents end up with grades between 65 and 
70. Even if they know for a fact that 
it is a "C," from all their past exper¬ 
iences with grading, it's difficult not 
to feel that you're getting a "D," it's 
a grade below a 70. I think that psycho¬ 
logically, particularly for first year 
students perhaps, getting grades in the 
60's, even the high 60’s, makes the ex¬ 
perience of law school, the initial 
experience far more difficult than it 
should be. While I'm not optimistic 
that we can come up with a system that 
will satisfy all the complaints, these are 
two particular problems which I would be 
interested in exploring if the students 
brought them to the faculty. You men¬ 
tion that there is widespread dissatisfac¬ 
tion with the grading system. I don't 
sense it. I hear murmuring in the halls 
about the grading system, but there has 
been no organized effort, no thorough 
presentation made by any student group to 
the faculty or to any faculty committee 
for grade reform. And in the absence of 
this type of interest by the students, I 
doubt that the faculty will want to 
address the matter. It is always diffi¬ 
cult, and I think the faculty has found 
it in the past to be a rather unreward¬ 
ing process. If any grading system is 
going to have its difficulties, why 
bother changing this one. We need a 
thorough presentation of what difficul¬ 
ties the students are experiencing with 
the system, what they would like to have 
changed, and why they would like to have 
it changed, before we can really address 
any changes in the system. 

K: The Devil’s Advocate, a highly reput¬ 

able student newspaper of this institution, 
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has nominated you along with Professors 
Becker, Carlson and Greenfield for their 
outstanding teacher award. Could you 
tell me first, if you enjoy teaching, 
second, could you tell me a little bit 
about how you chose to get into the 
academic legal profession? 

La P: Although I question the use of 
the adjective.highly reputable, I am 
honored by the nomination and to be put 
into the company of such distinguished 
colleagues. I think the nomination is 
perhaps several years premature because 
most of one’s teaching skills, at least 
from my limited experience, come from 
teaching the class itself. I’ve got a 
long way to go; I learn by teaching the 
classes. Some days, of course, are more 
enjoyable than others. On days in which 
the class is well-prepared and I’m 
sharp, I find the experience very reward¬ 
ing. On other days, when either the 
class is not well-prepared or my ques¬ 
tions are not sharp, I find the exper¬ 
ience somewhat frustrating. One of the 
most enjoyable aspects of teaching is 
after class discussion about some point 
which has provoked with particular curi¬ 
osity or disagreement. If there is any 
dissatisfaction I have with teaching, 
it’s a sense that some, I’m not sure 
how many, of the students, don’t share 
some of the intellectual excitement of 
the law. Law is an opportunity to en¬ 
gage in an occupation which will con¬ 
tinually challenge your mind. It’s a 
relatively unique opportunity, and that’s 
why I find the work enjoyable. I would 
like to think that most of the students 
derive the same type of satisfaction 
from their work. On the other hand, 
it is awfully difficult to have that 
perspective when you’re constantly 
pressed to get something done. So, per¬ 
haps I understand why I don’t sense 
that there is as much intellectual ex¬ 
citement about the work as I had 
hoped there would be. The other half of 
your question, as I recall it, was how 
did I get into teaching. During my 
years at college and at law school I 
found independent research, analysis 
and writing by far the most stimulating 


work that I did. Teaching is the logi¬ 
cal choice to pursue these types of inter¬ 
ests. The only question I had in mind, 
which had to be resolved, was whether I 
would enjoy actual classroom work. Since 
I have found that experience enjoyable 
and rewarding as I’ve just outlined, I 
have decided to stay in teaching. There 
were, however, a number of other alter¬ 
natives which I had considdred before 
I went into teaching. I was particularly 
interested in criminal defense work and 
as preparation for that, I had consid¬ 
ered for a long time working in a U.S. 
attorney’s office. It is something which 
still holds an attraction for me. It is 
an interest I could pursue easily by 
taking a sabbatical. 

K: You have published extensively early 
in your career. I imagine you must have 
very organized work habits. Are there 
any secrets of the trade you’d like to 
reveal to those of us reading the Devil’s 
Advocate? 

La P: Indeed, the answer would be to 
tell you to work hard and apply yourself. 
Of course,' I’ve done that in order to get 
the articles written. But I think the 
better explanation for why I’ve managed 
to publish a fair amount early in my 
career is that I find the work very ex¬ 
citing and intellectually satisfying. 

When you enjoy what you’re doing, it’s 
rather easy to apply oneself thoroughly. 

K: I’m sure that many students would be 

interested in knowing about any hobbies 
or special interests which you may have 
outside of the law school. 

La P: In light of my previous answers, 
it will be somewhat inconsistent to sug¬ 
gest that I have a wide range of outside 
interests that consume large amounts of 
my time. I do have some outside inter¬ 
ests which provide a fair degree of sat¬ 
isfaction and amusement. I have two 
very young puppies which keep me con¬ 
stantly on the run; my wife and I 
recently purchased a 75 year old house 
which needs extensive renovation and 
while she does the bulk of the work, I 
try to chip in occasionally. I also 
enjoy reading mysteries; I find them 
very relaxing and a distinct break from 
law school. 
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TOP 10% 
REWARD 
ABOLISHED 

by Mark Clevenger 

The Devil’s Advocate has learned 
that the administration has decided to 
abolish the practice of granting a 
$100 award to each member of the top 
ten percent of the first and second 
year class each year. 

Late in the Spring semester last 
year, the student body showed over¬ 
whelming opposition to the policy. 

Prior to an editorial in the March 17, 
1973 Devil’s Advocate opposing the 
practice, most ot the students in the 
law School were apparently unaware of 
its existence. Opposition grew rapidly 
thereafter, and petitions opposing the 
policy ’were widely circulated. In 
Aoril, the SBA unanimously indicated 
its disapproval of the expenditures 
oc the funds solely as regards to the 
coo ten percenters and called for the 
application of the money to other 
general student needs. 

As of the date we ’’go to oress M 
there are still two major questions 
"ith which the administration is faced: 
first, what will be the precise effec¬ 
tive date of cut-off of these funds; 
secondly, where will these funds be 
a oplied in the future? 

Stay tuned for more information as 
get it. 


SBA PRES 

BACKS DBA] 

bv Bruce Hunt 

Student Bar Association President 
Mark Lavison told the Devil’s Advocate 
that he felt Dean Foote’s decision to 
close the library late at night was 
correct. Levison said, ”1 told Foote 
that given the book loss and security 
problems, that if he would extend the 
circulation desk hours, not issue keys 
to any specific individuals, and re¬ 
study the situation at the end of the 
year, I would then support his decision 
Levison said that in essence the Dean’s 
new library policy had incorporated 
those suggestions and therefore would 
receive his support. 

Levison went on to say, "I know 
once we condescend to the closing of 
the library it will be hell to ever 
get it open again; yet if at the end 
of the year another 400 books still 
disappear, the student body should 
demand its reopening. As it is now, 
it’s pretty difficult to attack Dean 
Foote’s position.” 

The new SBA president admitted tha* 
significant elements of the student 
body had voiced strong opposition to 
the closing of the library to both 
Foote and himself. Also voicing dissei 
to the policy were some members of the 
faculty, and those faculty members, 
such as Prof. Dale Swihart, had made 
particularly strongarguments during la: 
year’s faculty meetings against closin 
the library this year. 


cont. to o, 
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EDITORIAL 


This .fall marked a major change in 
the open accessibility policy that 
characterized Washington University Law 
School. Hopefully, the locking up of 
the library for several hours each 
night is not a precurssor of future 
events, but it may well be. The 
series of events that led to the decision 
could also occur in other areas of the 
law school as well as the library. 

The administration is not able to pre¬ 
cisely pin-point who are the book 
thieves, etc., and it should be obvious 
to anyone who has ever ventured over 
•to the Mudd mausoleum at night as to 
why this is so. On practically any 
given night there will be people 
coming up to the doors and banging on 
them seeking admission. Note that these 
people are banging on the door rather 
than using their key to open it. The 
reason why most won’t use their key is 
because they don T t have one. Yet 
invariably, like a machine, someone 
will nonchalantly open the door for 
them from the inside. With the increased 
violence all around us and based on 
reported incidents that have occured 
inside the Law School (as perpetrated 
by non-law students or others), it 
seems that common sense dictates that 
everyone should use caution in allowing 
someone into the Law School after hours. 
When you think about it, if someone 
came to your house or apartment and 
banged on the door, would you just 
summarily grant him admittance? Why 
should you treat your ’’home away from 
home,” the Law School, any differently? 


cont. from p. 

While reaffirming his belief that 
Foote’s decision was correct, Levison 
was eager to point out that there were 
nontheless alternative avenues of 
action open to the student body if they 
should so choose. He said that he had 
discussed several plans with different 
groups of students, and was particularl 
impressed with one plan which entailed 
the active solicitation of the legal 
community by students to acquire funds 
for book replacement so that the li¬ 
brary could remain open 24 hours a day. 

Regarding another summer decision, 
Levison had high words of oraise for 
the Dean’s decision to terminate mone¬ 
tary rewards to the top 10%. He said, 
’’You know when the DA broke that story 
last year, the Dean took a rather hard 
line, yet after continuous press in the 
DA and a unanimous S3A resolution agai: 
the policy, the Dean changed his mind. 
It shows that the administration is wi 
to listen and that with a unified studl 
effort there are many other things arm 
here that can change rapidly.” 


This special first-day edition of 
the Devil’s Advocate marks the beginn 
of the third full year of publication 
The DA prides itself on being an open 
organization and welcomes all student 
interested in joining the staff to at 
tend an organizational meeting during 
the first week of classes. Watch the 
bulletin board for the time and place 
of this meeting. 
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OOTE PRINTS 
IN THE 
MUDD 

by Mark Levison 


ie of the most distressing things 
attending law school at Washington 
rsity is our students 1 attitude 
most of the area. This unfortunate 
ide comes from ignorance, laziness 
it own lack of imagination. Some 
comes from the fact that law 
its seem to seldom be happy any- 
. Not to be mistaken--St. Louis 
: New York, 3oston, Washington, 

L.A. Not many places are. But 
let is, there are all kinds of 
is ting things to do in and around 
mis if we would just get out of 
Losed little worlds and do them. 
Lssouri countryside is a virtual 
in the middle of an otherwise 
; Midwest. One need only drive 
south on Highway 44 as Webster 
(about five miles out of the 
•roper) and the foothills of the 
begin crooning up. Anywhere 
on 44 provides forests, streams, 
and hills. In the Czarks proper, 
few hours from St. Louis, you'll 
aby mountains and one of the 
t man-made lakes in the world, 
s for canoeing abound. The 
enced canoeist should try the St. 
s or the 3uffalo during high 

Climbers will find cliffs every- 
and granite at Johnson's Shut- 
Fishing is good throughout the 
Those who don't mind a stocked 
can catch a load of trout at 
c State Park in Salem. They'll 
Dok them for you in the lodge, 
ire many fine campsites in state 


parks. Silver Dollar City provides an 
interesting insight .into the past in 
a Williamsburg fashion, and Mark Twain's 
Hannibal is at the very least a pleasant 
diversion from the law school world. 
Meramec Caverns (Jesse James' hideout) 
and Onondaga Cave (purportedly the 
largest cave in the world--it was dis¬ 
covered by Daniel 3oone) are only 
about^ an hour away. 

The city itself has several Jazz 
and blues bars (my favorite is 3.3.'s), 
riverboats to travel on (i*e. the 
Admiral), riverboats to he entertained 
on (i.e. the Goldenrod melodramas), and 
riverboats to eat on (i.e. the Robert 
E. Lee). Most, if not all, of the 
riverboats have live music. ’There are 
many historic houses such as the Eugene 
Field House, Daniel 3oone's home (actually 
in Defiance), and Grant's Cabin, located 
on his old farm. At the waterfront, 
near the Arch, are the Old Cathedral 
and the Old Court House where the Dred 
Scott decision was handed down. Be¬ 
sides the obvious sporting events, 
there are the Six Flags amusement park, 
Shw's Botanical Gardens, several monu¬ 
ments, museums and even a brewery to 
visit. 

The architecture of public buildings 
(try City Hall or Union Station) and 
orivate homes is among the finest in 
the country. Forest Park is the second 
largest oark in a major American city, 
and the Zoo is said to be second only 
to the San Diego Zoo. The park also 
provides a planetarium, three golf 
courses, a floral conservatory (the 
Jewel Box), a fine art museum (a Monet 
exhibit is now showing) and the Muny 
Opera. All of these things are within 
a short distance of campus. 

There are many other things I could 
mention (i.e. the symphony and the many 
repretory theatres) but if I haven't 
made my point by now, I never will. We 
tend to be incredibly narrow. Its 
easier to complain and go to the Rat 
than to hit old Highway 44. I think we 
ought to try hitting 44 a little more. 
Personally, I'd rather be in Paris, but 
until then, Johnson's Shut-Ins and 
3.3.'s aren't so &ad. And you all thought 
I couldn't write a non-controversial 
article! 
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SBA EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

POSITION PAPERS 


We are willing to accept and support 
the proposal by the 1977-1973 SBA that 
the grading system be changed from the 
old 55 to 90 scale to a new scale of 
55-100. However, in light of the rapidly 
deteriorating grading system as evidenced 
by erratic medians and the pressure this 
creates to take high median courses, 
we strongly urge adoption of a mandatory 
sliding-scale median range. We propose 
that first-year classes’ medians range 
from 53-72 (old scale) or 73-32 (new 
scale); second-and third-year classes 
from 70-76 (old scale) or 30-36 (new 
scale); seminars and third-year legal 
research and writing classes from 75- 
35 (old scale) or 85-95 (new scale). 

Institution of the sliding-scale 
medians and the 100-point grading 
system are necessary to alleviate the 
ballooning inequities of the present 
situation. 

A more extensive position paper 
will be issued by the Academic Com¬ 
mittee^ shortly. 

Teacher evaluations will be printed 
for student evaluation this year. The 
evaluations have three purposes. The 
primary purpose is to inform the students 
on the quality of the course and the 
instructor. The second purpose is to 
inform the Administration on the quality 
of the course and the instructor. The 
third function is to inform the in¬ 
structors of their strengths and weak¬ 
nesses as perceived by the students. 

This last function is least important 
because professors who have taught for 
several years tend to be set in their 
ways and to take such student opinion 
lightly (as evidenced by a famous 
Estate and Gift Tax professor’s off- 
the-cuff comment that he uses the 
teacher evaluations as a source of en¬ 
tertainment for his family). The 
present system of teacher evaluation 
serves only the dubious third function. 


It is puzzling to us that the fine 
teaching staff of Washington University 
School of Law has been reluctant in the 
past to publish these evaluations. We 
think that the time is appropriate for 
the faculty to consider printing the 
appraisals. We ask that they do so. 

If they decline, the SBA will print anr 
distribute our own. 

A more extensive position paper on 
this issue will be issued by the 
Student Environment Committee shortly. 


ANNUAL 


MEETING 

The Urban Law Annual invites all 
second-year students to participate 
In the 1973-1979 candidacy program. 

In preparation for the program, the 
Annual staff has developed an ex tens r 
list of urban-orientad cases eligible 
for candidates to choose as comment 
topics. Each participant must select 
a case by the end of the first week 
of classes. Primary editors, third- 
year students with proven writing 
ability, are assigned to candidates 
according to top1ca1 axoartise, and 
will guide the student through each 
phase of the writing competition. In 
a change from previous years’ policy, 
full staff status will be granted upo 
successfully completing the comment. 

There will be an organizational 
meeting held on Tuesday night, August 
29, 1973, at 7:00 ?.M. in the Annual 
pffice. At that time, all details 
concerning the candidacy pr ogram and 
staff work requirements will be ex¬ 
plained . Also, the Annual Handbook, 
explaining the policies, procedures 
and standards in use during the 1973- 
1979 academic year will be distribute 
at the meeting. All interested stude 
are invited to attend. 
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HE CARDINALS' 
MEW HOPE? 

by Bruce Hunt 

It’s been a disastrous summer for 
* Redbirds and everyone you talk to 
ams to have an idea of how to help 
2 m. However, I can’t go along with 
2 idea I heard the other day which 
/olved a group calling themselves 
iq’s On First?” 

It seems that ’’Who’s On First” 
lim to be a semi-pro softball team 
nposed of guys masquerading as law 
idents at Washington University. 

LI, I know some of these guys, and 
*as already aware that they were 
squerading as law students, but semi- 
> ball players? 

Now, to give them their due I must 
ait that they were the undefeated 
impions of the Law School Softball 
ague this past year and even got to 
2 semi-finals of the graduate league 
ley lost to the team that was the 
tending champion which went on to 
ce the championship again). But 
$ can ”Who’s On First” help the 
rdinals ? 

Never once all summer did I hear 
:k Buck extol their virtues. I 
2n have it on good rumor that just 
st week VernRapn refused a management , 
itract offered by them (present 
lager Arcovio could not be reached 
r a comment). Even with all of 
itpleton’s problems, never once did 
lear Jay Phelan’s name mentioned as i 

reolacement. 

So, needless to say, I was sur- 
Lsed to hear the suggestion that 
>gie Busch should consider signing 
:ew of these free spirits as Car- 
lals. I hope Auggie doesn’t hear 
jut these guys and sign them. After 
L, I can’t afford to have any more 
fibers o f my class drop out; it’s 
m killing my class rank. But come 
think of it, I’m probably safe, as 
! Auggie is bound to be looking, not 
r * T 'Jho’s Cn First” but at those 
Llers that took ’em in the semi- 
lals. 

Now, if I can just keep the Hummers 
iy.... 


A WORD TO 
THE WISE 

As the semester begins, and the 
law review writing programs crank up 
into high- gear, a perennial problem 
in the law school appears once again. 
Each year at this time one is reminded 
of the lack of courtesy demonstrated 
by too many users of the law library. 

The Devil’s Advocate would like to 
remind you of a few steps that can 
make life in the library easier for 
yourself and fellow students. 

1. Reshelve books that you are not 
using. This is probably the worst 
oroblem encountered in the library, 
and is particularly aggravating during 
the publications* writing programs 

and during the first-year legal writing 
semester. In particular, one should 
always reshelve unused reporters. 

2. Don’t abandon your books in a 
carrel in hopes that you can return 
four hours later and reclaim it. Please 
abide by the posted time limit. Also, 
oiling up one’s personal belongings in 

a carrel in the hope that people will 
not sit at the carrel (which is other¬ 
wise unoccupied) reflects little respect 
for others. A fellow law student 
should not have to work around some¬ 
one else’s possessions. After all, 
if someone enjoys being around all of 
your oiled-up junk, they should move 
in with you. 

3. The normal distractions that 
exist in our library are sufficient to 
drive anyone up the wall, so please 
eliminate all unnecessary talking as 
it has been rumored that peoole are 
trying to study in the library. Instead 
disturb the bridge players in the Pit. 


BABY BOOM HITS 
LAW SCHOOL 

Congratulations to Prof. Susan 
Apoleton, Deborah Xorenblat and Terry 
Ward. All three members of the Law 
School community recently gave birth 
to boys. The new male heirs are: 
Jesse David Appleton, Joshua Benjamin 
Xorenblat and David Nathan Ward. 




RED TAPE 
ABOUNDS 


A New Orleans lawyer sought a loan 
for a client. He was told that the loan 
would be granted if he could prove satis¬ 
factory title to property offered as col¬ 
lateral. The title dated back to 1803, 
and he had to spend.three months running 
it down. After sending in the informa¬ 
tion, he got this reply: !! We received 
your letter today enclosing application 
for loan for your client, supported by 
abstract of title. Let us compliment 
you on the able manner in which you pre¬ 
pared and presented the application. 
However, you have not cleared the title 
before the year 1802, and therefore, 
before final approval can be accorded 
the application, it will be necessary 
that the title be cleared back of that 
year. 

Annoyed, the lawyer replied: "Your 
letter regarding titles in Case No. 181 
received, I note that you wish titles 
extended further back than I have pre¬ 
sented them. I was unaware that any 
educated man in the world failed to know 
that Louisiana was purchased from France 
in 1303. The title to the land was ac¬ 
quired by France by right of conquest 
from Spain. The land came into posses¬ 
sion of Spain by right of discovery made 
in 1492 by a sailor named Christopher 
Columbus who had been granted the priv¬ 
ilege of seeking a new route to India 
by the then reigning monarch, Isabella. 
The good queen, being a pious woman and 
careful about titles, almost, I might 
say, as you, took the precaution of se¬ 
curing the blessing of the Pope for the 
voyage before she sold her jewels to 
help Columbus. Now the Pope, as you 
know, is the emissary of Jesus Christ, 
the Son of God, and God, who, it is com¬ 
monly accepted, made the world. There¬ 
fore I believe it safe to presume that 
He also made that part of the world 
called Louisiana, and I hope that now 
you are satisfied.” 


SBA PROMISES 
ACCESSIBILITY 

The SBA President has announced 
that he, accomnied by other SBA members 
will be in the SBA office from 11:00 
A.M. until 12:00 Moon each weekday to 
discuss problems and ideas with student 
or faculty members. President Levison 
said that he hoped this would be a 
positive step in making the student 
government a more effective tool of the 
students. 


PADDLER'S DELIGHT 

The SBA is considering a camping- 
canoeing weekend this fall*. Tentative' 
plans have students, friends and pro¬ 
fessors leaving from Mudd on a Saturday 
morning, camping Saturday night, emmWl 
on Sunday and returning hoite by 6:0Q 1. 
Sunday evening. SBA members ash that 
students contact them so that they may 
gauge the interest and plan the trip 
accordingly. 
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Announcing: NAME THAT COURSE CONTEST 


* you opened your packet of pre-regis- 
ration materials and scanned the list 
E course offerings, rere you disanooint- 
i? Did you find yourself muttering that 
du couldn't find a single course that 
du really wanted to take? 
d help alleviate this situation the DA 
s sponsoring this contest. All entries 
ill be considered, but the ultimate 
inner will be the entrant that displays 
le best imagination in selecting an 
Dpropriate course title and course de- 
:ription for his or her subject, 
le following course titles would seem 
Llustrative: 

igal Diplomacy, taught by Frank Miller 

ittle of the Sexes, taught by Jill Ire- 
md 

le Legal Ramifications of Shacking Up, 
r Susan Appleton 


The 69 Exceptions to che Hearsay Rule, 
by Ron Carlson 

Development of Legal Charisma, by E.ober 
Dixon, Jr. 

Roots, Part III, by Peter Mutharika 

The preceding examples are only indica¬ 
tive of the low-life humor that the DA 
is soliciting. The grand prize winner 
is guaranteed of publication of his or 
her suggestion (anonymously if desired, 
for all cowards), and runners-up sugges 
tions will be printed if space allows. 

The grand prize winner will receive a 
free individualized course caught by 
Dean Foote in "How to Look Tall. 11 

(Entries should be submitted to the 
DA box in ?,oom 201). 


)ur Dope Rights, by Bruce LaPiarre 
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DEVIL *S 
"ADVOCATE 


f ol. 4, no, 2 


September 22, 1978 


Orientation 
From The 

-* u “ r Inside 

For those of you who went through 
it, I'm sure that the Orientation program 
looked like a well oiled machine. Natur¬ 
ally we wanted to give that impression 
which is why we tried to keep the partici¬ 
pants as well-oiled as possible. But for 
all it's apparent smoothness the program 
seemed always on the brink of disaster. 

Actually the summer planning went 
well since all we had to really decide 
was how and when we were going to meet 
and what we were going to drink when we 
got there. We wrote and mailed out the 
first packet concerning Orientation with¬ 
out much hitch, except for a little prob¬ 
lem when the SBA President demanded to 
be let in on our plans. Having gotten 
as far as we had on our own we were kind 
of reluctant to let the SBA interfere. 

The SBA interpreted this reluctance as 
pure intransigence and promised to have 
one of us crucified. Fortunately this 
was all straightened out to everyone's 
satisfaction and the work continued. 

Things went smoothly until the week 
before the event when we discovered that 
we had no access to anything resembling 
your basic hard cash. The only people 
who could sign SBA checks were out of town 
and the school can't give you a check 
unless you ask for it about a year in 
advance. We were actually reluctant to 
use our own money and being honest law 
Students there was no way we were going 

Continued on p, 5 


LIBRARY 

CLOSING 

STATISTICS 

Dean Foote's decision to abolish 24- 
hour library access was based partly on 
statistics compiled by library personnel. 
Tallies taken include the number of 
books missing over the last three years, 
as well as a closing-time head-count of 
library users over a 6-week period last 
spring. The results are summarized belov 
According to Bernard Reams, law 
librarian, the number of books listed as 
missing does not reflect the total loss t 
the collection. The statistics apply 
only to missing books which were searchec 
in response to student or faculty request 
Pat Aldrich, former reference li¬ 
brarian, pointed out that the statistics 
do not include damage to books, including 
razorblading of pages and pilferings of 
looseleaf material. She stated that 
missing books are replaced at the expense 
of new books. In the cases of out-of- 
print books (where a book dealer must be 
engaged to find a replacement copy) or 
back issues of law reviews, the measures 
of damages must include the cost in time, 
effort and frustration. 

Dean Foote, Mr. Reams and Pat Aldric 
concurred that missing books and decrease 
late-night library use constituted only 
two of many reasons to close the library 
at night. Other reasons cited include 
security problems, damage to furniture, 
non-university people sleeping in the 
library, thefts of personal property, 
student carelessness in leaving the 
library unoccupied and unlocked, and evei 
several instances of indecent exposure. 

Continued on p, 3 
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THE DEVIL'S ADVOCATE 

Editorial Board: 

Mark Clevenger 
Bruce Hunt 
Dave Rieser 

Staff: 

Doug Dewing 
Mark Kaufman 
Don Kohl 


$iOO. Reward 
Fallout 


As announced in the first issue of 
the DA this year, the practice of giving 
$100 to each person ranking in the top ten 
percent in their class has been discon¬ 
tinued. Dean Foote has since announced 
that the money saved by this practice will 
be used to increase available general 
scholarship funds. All members of the 
top ten percent of last year's first- 
and second-year class did receive the 
award. According to Dean Foote, two or 
three of those receiving the award de¬ 
clined to accept it, as they agreed with 
the sentiment of the general student 
body that the award was basically unfair. 


Letter(s) to 
the Editor 


John Lamming 
Alison Ling 
Andy Miofsky 
Richard Ratcliffe 
Ned Reilly 
Carol Rutter 
Sandy Stratton 
Les Szwajkowski 
Monica Thompson 
Steve Turley 
VuDuc Vuong 
Barbara Wurman 


Dear Sir/Madam: 

Each day as I sit here in my room 
and read the articles in the Devil's 
Advocate I am impressed by the elegant 
writing, the incisive thinking, and the 
dogged scholarship it represents. To 
my mind, it stands for all that I thought 
best in and around law school in my days 
there. You can take and keep your 
Quarterly and Annual, which to me repre¬ 
sent everything foul and distasteful about 
law school, from having to footnote to 
having to footnote correctly. You can 
take your Moot Court, which only serves 
to increase the CO 2 concentration in the 
atmosphere and thus endanger the ozone 
layer. The only worthwhile publication, 
indeed the only worthwhile activity, in 
all of law school, is yours. Your law 
school is responsible for where I am 
today, and the Devil 1 s Advocate is an 
important and fond memory. 

Philip L. White 

#426S4-F 

Malcolm Bliss Hospital 

St. Louis 















continued from p. 1 

Dean Foote noted that, over the 
last two years, there has been a gradual 
tightening of the open-access privilege. 
Last year keys were issued only on re¬ 
quest. According to Foote, the security 
risks, even more than book loss, com¬ 
pelled his decision. He mentioned that 
while the 24-hour open-access policy had 
symbolic importance to a majority of law 
students, few students actually used the 
library during the hours which it is now 
closed. "I was no longer willing to have 
a policy where a priceless collection 
of 180,000 volumes, as well as human 

beings, would be vulnerable," he said. 

In response, he closed the library at 
night, "and," he added, "I'm not going 
to open it." 

Revised Summary of Missing Books 
The library staff has not had an oppor¬ 
tunity to conduct a full inventory of its 
collection to determine our missing book 
rate. We have relied on actual student 
and faculty requests for books which 
were neither on the shelf or checked 
out. Conceivably there are more books 
missing than the titles brought to our 
attention by library users. Search 
’procedures began in September 1975 and 
the results are summarized below: 

19.75/76 
missing books 

books found after search pro¬ 
cedures were completed 
net amount missing 1975/76 
1975/76 books found after 
search in June, 1977 
final total missing 

19.76/77 
missing books 

books found after search pro¬ 
cedures were completed 
net amount missing 

1977/78 
missing books 

books found after search pro¬ 
cedures were completed 
net amount missing 

1975-73 
Total Missing 
Total Found 
Net Missing 
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Student-Faculty Committees 

The SBA solicited nominations for 
student representatives to the student- 
faculty committees and the following 
recommendations were approved by the 
Dean: 

Curriculum—Pat Greenfield 
Steve Gutman 
alternate: Steve Turley 

Rules—Linnea Thompson 
Bob Baum 

alternate: Rachel Kurshan 
Student-Faculty Relations— 

Joe DiPaola 
Daniel Prebish 

alternate: Marty Rothfelder 
Library—Mike Bamvakais 
Carol Baker 

An alternate is still needed for the 
Library Committee. Alternates attend 
all meetings and have the opportunity 
to participate in Committee activity with 
the sole exception of voting. (This is 
not a significant detriment since the 
vast majority of Committee decisions 
are arrived at by consensus. Also, if 
one of the two regular student members is 
absent if/when a vote takes place the 
alternate will vote.) Applications for 
this remaining spot may be submitted 
to the SBA office (Room 408) until 
Friday, Sept. 29. Forms are now avail¬ 
able in Room 408. 

\ 

Phree Phone 
Phinally ! 

Once again, free phone service is 
available to WQLS students. The new 
free phone is located on the fourth 
floor next to the pay phones at the top 
of the stairs. As a matter of courtesy, 
it is requested that all students keep 
their calls on this phone as short as 
possible, so that others may make their 
calls. 


563 

259 
304 

44 

260 


685 

211 

474 


317 

77 

240 


1,565 

591 

974 


continued to p. 4 
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Library Users After Hours 
To determine the use of the library 
after hours, the staff conducted sur¬ 
veys during .the weeks of March 18-24, 
April 2-8, and April 23-May 3, 1978. 

The desk attendants made a head count 
one hour before closing and at closing. 

As exams approached more students used 
the library after hours. Desk atten¬ 
dants reported that during exams these 
after-hour figures included undergraduate 
and St. Louis University students. 


Evening Count 


Friday, April 7 


Date/Time 

Count 

9:00 p.m. 

62 

Saturday, March 18 


10:00 p.m. 

44 

9:00 p.m. 

54 

Saturday, April 8 


10:00 p.m. 

33 

9:00 p.m. 

79 

Sunday, March 19 


10:00 p.m. 

31 

11:00 p.m. 

29 

Sunday, April 23 


12:00 a.m. 

9 

11:00 p.m. 

60 

Monday, March 20 


12:00 a.m. 

39 

11:00 p.m. 

45 

Monday, April 24 


12:00 a.m. 

15 

11:00 p.m. 

67 

Tuesday, March 21 


12:00 a.m. 

40 

11:00 p.m. 

47 

Tuesday, April 25 


12:00 a.m. 

20 

Hr00 p.m. 

76 

Wednesday, March 22 


12:00 a.m. 

56 

11:00 p.m. 

50 

Wednesday, 'April 26 


12:00 a.m. 

20 

11:00 p.m. 

37 

Thursday, March 23 


12:00 a.m. 

22 

11:00 p.m. 

34 

Thursday, April 27 


12:00 a.m. 

9 

11:0.0. p.m. 

68 

Friday, March 24 


12:00 a.m. 

40 

9:00 p.m. 

44 

Friday, April 28 


10:00 p.m. 

29 

9:00 p.m. 

78 

Sunday, April 2 


10:00 p.m. 

56 

11:00 p.m. 

43 

Saturday, April 29 


12:00 a.m. 

18 

9:00 p.m. 

97 

Monday, April 3 


10:00 p.m. 

83 

11:00 p.m. 

38 

Sunday, April 30 


12:00 a.m. 

16 

9:00 p.m. 

60 

Tuesday, April 4 


10:00 p.m. 

41 

11:00 p.m. 

47 

Monday, May 1 


12:00 a.m. 

23 

11:00 p.m. 

59 

Wednesday, April 5 


12:00 a.m. 

37 

11:00 p.m. 

61 

Tuesday, May 2 


12:00 a.m. 

21 

11:00 p.m. 

52 

Thursday, April 6 


12:00 a.m. 

36 

11:00 p.m. 

69 

Wednesday, May 3 


12:00 a.m. 

29 

11:00 p.m. 

59 



12:00 a.m. 

44 
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Continued from p. 1 

to steal for it, so we decided that the 
only option left was forgery. There is 
truly no feeling in the world like writing 
a check which isn't yours for an ungodly 
amount which you're not sure will be 
covered and then signing someone else's 
name to it. One feels much better about 
America when one realizes that there are 
so many people in this country who have 
the fortitude needed to write a bad 
check. In any event this took care of our 
cash flow problems until the official 
signers returned. 

We knew however that the real prob¬ 
lems weren't going to start until Orienta¬ 
tion really began and things had to be 
at the right places at the right time. 

The first day of course was no problem 
since all we had to do was brief the 
group leaders, get beer and play soft- 
ball. A child could have done it. 

The problems didn't really start 
until the second day when we arrived at 
Leo's Sandwich Boutique (I swear to God, 
that's the name), and discovered that 
the checks with which we were to pay for 
the meal had been left on top of the car 
at our departure. For some reason they 
were no longer there when we got down¬ 
town. In a panic we rushed into Leo's 
ready to mortgage our first born if he 
would only let us have the sandwiches. 
Fortunately the manager saved us such 
drastic measures by trusting us and we 
thankfully put the sandwiches in the car 
and left. The incident revived our faith 
in the American way: here was a man who 
didn't know us from Adam but who let us 
walk out of his shop with $200 worth of 
cold cuts, vegetables and bread with only 
a promise to come back and pay later. Of 
course it might have helped that the sand¬ 
wiches were taking up four of his tables 
and the lunch hour was almost upon him, but 
what the hell. 

The next event was the Admiral and we 
understand that that went well. Of course 
we don't know if anyone followed our clear 
and precise instructions only to find them¬ 
selves in a place of a lot less pleasant 
nature than the Admiral, but what's one 

first year student more or less? 

The next serious incident was the 
picnic the following day. First of all 
the weather couldn't have been more threat¬ 
ening if it had been waving a knife in a 
dark alley. This caused us hours of un¬ 
certainty until we decided that even if it 
didn't rain it would be better to have the 
thing indoors if only to save people the 
pain of looking at the sky all the time. 


Our next situation concerned the 
chicken for the picnic. We loaded up at 
the Colonel's and immediately several 
problems presented themselves. First of 
all the fumes occasioned by the collection 
of 472 pieces of fried chicken in a small 
and closed place are enough to remind one 
that the Black Hole of Calcutta is no 
longer the last word in man's inhumanity 
to man. Also the idea that in the event 
of a serious accident our parents and love 
ones might be crying over a casket that 
contained more poultry than us, left us 
just a little shaken. 

But at our first stop a new and dif¬ 
ferent problem came to light when the 
load shifted and decapitated a gallon jar 
of the Colonel's best potato salad. Nat¬ 
urally we were concerned not only over 
the loss of the gallon jar of the Colonel' 
best potato salad, but over the fact that 
the loss occurred in a vehicle which 
wasn't ours. Its owner is a gentle man, 
kind to children and small animals but 
one never knows how a man is going to re¬ 
act upon receipt of the news that a 
gallon jar of the Colonel's best potato 
salad had just exploded all over the 
back seat of his car. Fortunately we got 
it cleaned up and the owner took the news 
calmly. 

The next day was the party and we 
figured that not much could go wrong 
there. We weren't far wrong but we did 
have some worries when we looked at the 
amplification system the band's roadies 
were busy setting up. It is true that 
the speakers were a little taller than 
Tad Foote (and a whole lot wider) and were 
going to be directed the sound into a roon 
of pure concrete that wasn't going to do 
anything but reflect it, but we had 
to know: were they going to be LOUD 
enough? We were assured first by the banc 
and then by the facts that they would do 
just fine. 

The last problem concerned our clean¬ 
up after the party. Luckily we had help 
putting the room back together but we 
really weren't sure what was to become 
of the kegs that we had left in the small 
room off the lobby. The liquor store 
procrastinated and delayed their promised 
pick up. By Wednesday the kegs were still 
there in all their glory. Apparently this 
occasioned some discomfort on the part 
of the staff who kept complaining that 
they gave the room a somewhat malodorous 
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Freshman Class 
Profile 


225 first year Rookies are currently 
roaming the hallowed halls of Mudd and 
the stacks of Freund. Of that 225, 
during the first two weeks, no less 
than 33% could usually be found in the 
stacks at any given time—all searching 
for 410 U.S. 113. (Does this volume 
really exist? Rumor has it that some 
student with a particularly malicious 
sense of humor appropriated and mailed 
this particular Reporter to the Univer¬ 
sity of Michigan Law Library as a supple¬ 
ment to that institution's very highly 
acclaimed collection.) 

137 first year law students are male 
and 88 (39%) are female. (Incidentally, 

St. Louis Law School—now known as Wash¬ 
ington University School of Law—became 
the first law school in the United States 
to admit women when two female students 
were matriculated in 1869.) These 225 
individuals arrive at Washington Univer¬ 
sity from 126 different undergraduate 
schools and 32 states. 64% are from the 
Midwest, 23% from the East Coast and 
New England area, 8% from the West and 
6% from the South. 

23% of the first year class (or 
54 3/4 students) are over 25 years old 
and come to law school from a variety 
of careers, including nursing, teach¬ 
ing, counseling, physical therapy, 
engineering, social work, insurance, of¬ 
fice management, sales, travel counseling 
and paralegal technology. 18% (41 1/2 
students) are married and the rest are 
not. (Please take a moment here to appre¬ 
ciate the complex machinations of the 
brilliant legal mind which produced the 
foregoing conclusion.) 

An unconfirmed 63% have seen Paper 
Chase and read One L , and thus feel 
right at home in a certain first year 
property course. To date all seem to 
have survived the experience, but then it's 


only the fourth week of classes. Sorry— 
no statistics are as of yet available 
on the percentage of aspiring young 
lawyers who play racquetball, read the 
Wallstreet Journal and are members of 
the Republican Party. 

The D.A. wishes to thank Georgia Starr 
of the Admissions Office for her gracious¬ 
ness in compiling the official statistics 
herein quoted. Similar information about 
second and third year students is unavail¬ 
able to date due to an uncooperative 
computer. 


continued from p. 5 

atmosphere. This resulted in direct 
admonishments from the faculty who prom¬ 
ised dire results if action was not im¬ 
mediately forthcoming. 

Action did come forth but it was an 
effort. Neither the kegs nor the efflu¬ 
ence from their use had been removed 
from the garbage cans since the party. 

The result resembled a failed eighth 
grade science project on "How life began 1 ' 
and smelled a lot worse than 472 pieces 
of fried chicken. A lot worse! It was 
an extraordinary pungency and even after 
a lifetime of steady beer drinking, 
still left one impressed. But it was 
taken care of and joy again reigned. 

That Orientation came off at all was 
a testament to the kindness of the 
Skipper, the good nature of those at whom 
it was directed and the work of those who 
came back days early to help. We had a 
good time and we hope we helped everyone 
ease in a little bit before, in the words 
of an unnamed professor from Texas, "the 
humiliation and savagery begin." 
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SBA Report 


Here are the committee personnel 


In the past the SBA has gotten off 
to a slow start in the fall since elec¬ 
tions must be held and various appoint¬ 
ments made at this time. This year, how¬ 
ever, through the cooperative effort of 
the second and third year representatives 
who were elected last spring, we were 
able to begin our various programs imme¬ 
diately. 

Morning coffee and donuts (now in 
its third year), started within the first 
three days of school—thanks to the ef¬ 
forts of Judy Rivlin. Cecilia Urban made 
sure we had a free telephone installed 
by the second week of school, and Tim 
Duncan is responsible for the quick deliv¬ 
ery of the various newspapers ordered by 
the SBA (Wall St. J., NYT Sunday ed., 
Globe, and St. L. Post). 

This weekend the Social Committee, 
in the person of Bob Arcovio, will be 
sponsoring a camping and/or canoeing 
trip on the Meramec. Beer is being pro¬ 
vided by the SBA. 

The.Academic Committee is currently 
devising a format for grade reform. Stu¬ 
dent Environment, always the most active 
of the committees, is working on the pub¬ 
lication of teacher evaluations and 
numerous other projects. 

The SBA exists for the student body, 
and as a group we are attempting to be 
both visible and available. However we 
cannot effectively implement student ideas 
and concerns if they are not voiced to us. 
The office (408) is always open between 
11 and noon, and comments can be addressed 
to members of appropriate committees. 

Mark Levison 

SBA President 


Academic Affairs 

John Stanley 
Cecilia Urban 
Phyllis Shapiro 
Holly Nacht 
Linnea Thompson 
JoAnne Martin 


Student Environment 
Ken Vuylsteke 
Steve Hamilton 
Judy Rivlin 
Alice Wasserman 
Cully Dale 
Gil Coogler 
David Kuntz 
Vickie Keating 

Placement 
Beth Slavet 
Sharon Rowe 
Dan McNeil 

Karen Stray-Gundersen 

Social 
Bob Arcovio 
Tim Duncan 
Brad Winters 

Executive 
Mark Levison 
Tery Cox 
Becky Riddell 
Les Szwajkowski 
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THE REVELATION 


by Joe Lahovich 

They say that revelations come as 
a bolt of lightning. I'm not so sure 
about that. I had one, and it just 
soft of drifted upon me. 

What was the revelation? Well, to 
tell you the truth (and I am sort of 
ashamed to admit this), the revelation 
was that I was a law student. 

It happened just after midnight, 
a suitable time for revelations, I sup¬ 
pose. The date, well, technically, it 
was the fifth of September, but I would 
have said the night of the fourth if 
anyone had asked. 

I had been in the library for about 
three days straight. Of course, I 
wasn't always in the library, although 
there was a seven hour stretch doing a 
falsely advertised "short" assignment 
for legal Bib. I went across the quad 
to Eliot to get a pepsi, I BS'd in the 
Pit, I did some studying in an empty 
classroom. 

So along rolled 4 p.m. on Monday 
and I decided to eat, went over to Wohl 
Center, and found they weren't serving, 
at which point my whole day fell apart. 

I had planned to eat and then go back to 
work. To make a long story short, I went 
home to cook dinner and never came back. 

It being a legal holiday, and there¬ 
fore one to which legal students might be 
entitled, I took the rest of the day off. 
I had another of the apologist works of 
Richard Nixon's crowd (which is called 
It Didn't Start With Watergate by Victor 
Lasky, actually a very interesting book 
about the precedent for everything with 
which Richard Nixon was charged, from 
crusty old politicians like LBJ and FDR 
to knights in their shining armor like 
the Kennedys, the worst of the bunch as 
far as wiretapping and illegal use of the 
FBI goes) and I settled in to enjoy a 
nonfiction thriller. 


Along about 11:45 or so, the tele¬ 
phone in my apartment rang for the 
first time since the guy who installed 
it had the phone company call him back. 

A classmate of mine from undergraduate 
school who considers himself an investi¬ 
gative reporter, called from South Caro¬ 
lina where he works to tell me about his 
new job> the police beat on a much larger 
paper. 

He had to be some sort of investiga¬ 
tive reporter; he had my phone number 
and I haven't even learned it yet. After 
talking about law school and work and 
classmates, we hung up and I went to bed. 

Then suddenly it hit me. I was a 
law student. First-year to be sure, 
but in the eyes of the outside world (of 
which I think there is one) still a law 
student. For some reason, it just hadn't 
taken during orientation that I was about 
to be a law student. And during the first 
week of classes it hadn't taken either. 

Oh, I knew I was in law school, the read¬ 
ing all dealt with law, and I was spending 
hours in the library. It had to be law 
school, or else I had died and gone to 
hell. But that I was a law student never 
crossed my mind. 

How has my life changed? I don't 
know. All I can say for sure is that an 
era is past, and the future (short-term) 
looks bleak. 

Note: 

Joe Lahovich is a first-year student who 
doesn't want to admit it, but he was com¬ 
pelled to write this drivel. 



Prodigal Professors 
Return 


The law professor's version of the 
busman's holiday was pursued by three 
members of the law school* faculty this 
past summer. R. Dale Swihart and Frank 
W. Miller both taught at Southern Illinois 
University at Carbondale, Illinois, and 
Ronald Carlson taught at the University 
of Texas in Austin. And, for all three, 
the change in locale and format was en¬ 
joyable. 

Miller taught a course in juvenile 
courts, a slightly abbreviated version 
of the juvenile justice course taught 
here, meeting twice as often for half 
the time. 

Because most of the S.I.U. law stu¬ 
dents are from Southern Illinois and the 
tuition for residents is not a financial 
burden, many of the students are attend¬ 
ing summer school for convenience rather 
than remedial reasons. Miller found 'the 
range of abilities to be about the same 
as here, and, although the students were 
much less urban-oriented, this did not 
reflect itself in their response to the 
course content. Nor, said Miller, was 
there the pressure to concentrate on 
local law that one might expect in such 
a situation. 

What was different, and pleasurably 
so for Miller, was an informal atmosphere, 
he described as "marvelous." Whether 
this is due to the size of the school or 
the small-town backgrounds of the stu¬ 
dents he couldn't say, but, although 
classroom decorum was at a high level, 
the relations between students and 
faculty outside the classroom were much 
less formal than here. Miller noted 
that he had had a similar experience when 
he taught in Texas in 1975, although the 
school itself and the class sizes were 
both large. Perhaps the determinant fac¬ 
tor is Southern attitudes with Southern 
Illinois being notably more Southern than 
St. Louis. 

When queried about the benefits of 
such a venture. Miller cited, "apart from 
the money," it was a nice change in 
scenery from big city to small town. "I 
also spent a fair amount of time with a 
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cussing both legal problems and teaching 
methodologies," he added. And while he 
felt there was no identifiable difference 
in his teaching as a result, the experi¬ 
ence is broadening for the teacher and, 
therefore, of indirect benefit to the 
students as well. 

Swihart has taught at SIU for the 
past two summers. He finds it a friendly 
place and had special praise for the 
helpful library staff there. This past 
session he taught state and local taxa¬ 
tion—the same course that is taught here 
although, with everyone in the S.I.U. ver¬ 
sion planning to practice in Illinois, a 
little more emphasis was placed on 
Illinois state law. 

The major difference in the teaching 
experience for Swihart was in the size 
of the classes. He had only ten students, 
and, although he used the Socratic method, 
he found the small size allowed for more 
continuous participation from each student 
"It was enjoyable; I wish we could do 
more of it here." The students at S.I.U. 
and here are similar in Swihart's estima¬ 
tion, although there was perhaps more con¬ 
cern expressed at S.I.U. over an issue 
such as the impact of property taxes on 
farmland. 

Swihart enjoyed the give and take 
with a different group of teachers. You 
learn "you're not alone" in the sorts of 
problems you encounter, and you get new 
insights into such common concerns as 
grade median consistency. Besides, "I 
enjoy the classroom—whether here or 
there," he added. And, with a lakeside 
home 45 minutes out of Carbondale, there 
was time for some fishing too. 

The position of visiting professor 
frees one from intimate involvement in 
and worry about administrative issues, 
Swihart found. Still, there was one 
topic of concern at S.I.U. on which he 
hopes he was helpful; the school is 
starting to construct a new law building, 
and Swihart found himself in position to 
make some suggestions about what not to 
build. 

Continued on p. 10 
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Continued from p. 9 

Carlson taught at the University of 
Texas in Austin for the first time last 
summer. Trial tactics, the Texas course, 
was similar to the trial techniques 
course that will be taught here this 
year as a three-hour course with an 
enrollment of 28. The purpose of the 
course, as Carlson sees it, is to give 
the students some on-their-feet experi¬ 
ence as advocates. This is accomplished 
by devoting the first two-thirds of the 
course to a dissection of each phase of 
the trial with practice exercises; dur¬ 
ing the remaining one-third a full-scale 
trial takes place with each student par¬ 
ticipating. Carlson developed a new 
method for using video tape in Texas 
which he thinks will be quite effective 
here. Each student is taped during a ten- 
minute cross examination followed by a 
private viewing and critique session. 

Carlson likes to draw some of the 
material for the full scale trials from 
current issues. At Texas, it was the 
Ford Pinto's exploding gas tank. The 
class response was enthusiastic and ex¬ 
tended to such efforts at realism as an 
all-night soldering job on a Pinto engine 
and tank to be introduced as evidence. 
Carlson's children, Andy and Mike, also 
got to play bit parts in the disruption 
of interviews and the like. "The motiva¬ 
tion and interest developed during the 
course was very gratifying," Carlson 
noted, and the ten-gallon Texas hat pre¬ 
sented. to him by his students is a fond, 
and authentically heavy, momento. The 
appetite of students for such courses is 
immense, he noted, both because litiga¬ 
tors are in increased demand and because 
the exposure to the court room fulfills 
a need students have, if only to test 
our Perry Mason-type fantasies. 

Most summer school students take 
only one or two courses. This and the 
daily meetings allow for a more sustained 
concentration on the subject matter 
which Carlson found beneficial. The 
chance to explore ideas and approaches 
with a faculty that included eight other 
visiting professors was also stimulating. 
One alternative approach to lotteried 
courses which Carlson thought interest¬ 
ing was the use of monopoly money. Each 
student gets a certain amount of money 
and he/she can put it all down on one 
must-have course or gamble a little. 


IM Reports 

Lights the Candle & Criminal Element 
Loom as Grad School Contenders 

Before a standing room only crowd of 
10 Law School football powerhouses, 

"Light the Candle" and "Criminal Element" 
both waltzed to lopsided victories in the 
opening round of I.M. action. Light 
the Candle (a.k.a. Burn the Candle at 
Both Ends) trounced a depleted third 
string squad 21-0. Criminal Element 
(a.k.a. Lights Out (1977-78); Mudd's 
Pudd's (1976-77)) squeezed by a loose 
Pus outfit 8-0. Other law school en¬ 
tries Shyster, and Barristers went down 
and were rained out respectively. 

Light the Candle was led by the 
sticky fingers of perennial I.M. star 
Dwight "Black Cleats" Kinsey and clean 
hands of fleet Howard Kohn (not Cohen). 

Jay "$100" Case and Steve "hockey puck" 
Hamilton continually repelled an awesome 
rush. Two way performers Phil Gerner 
and Andy Gold proved once again they go 
both ways. Former Light's Out (1977- 
78) quarterback Ross Bricker finally 
threw more passes as his own receivers 
than the other team. The shutout Light 
the Candle defense pressured the quarter¬ 
back all afternoon. "Too Mean" Steve 
Gutman, "Too Wide" John Wallach and "Too 
Tall" Dan Lowenstein spent the game in 
the third string backfield. They are 
a front two to be reckoned with. 

Chuck "the Hammer" Juliand played despite 
severe foot lacerations and only dropped 
one ball. Roger Lerner showed up. 

Light the Candle and Criminal Element 
play next on Saturday, September 23, 

1978 on the I.M. field across from the 
South Forty dorms. The two law school 
powerhouses meet each other at 1:00 p.m. 
on September 30. 
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Mudd-Slinging 


ed Jur on a Sunny Afternoon 

Federal Jurisdiction is reputed to 
one of the most demanding courses of- 
r ered at this institution. The material 
me red is at times very abstruse and 
rofessor Hayworth has never been known 
o shy away from asking penetrating 
[Uestions. However, the sunshine out- 
loors and the fact that both the profes¬ 
sor and his students had just completed 
fhat must have been enjoyable summers 
bund the class in high spirits on Day One. 

Midway through the first class, a 
Mrd year student, one Ira Blank, who 
as never been accused of timidity, 
aised the first in a series of queries, 
‘rofessor Hayworth, not having prepared 
. seating chart yet, inquired as to the 
student*s name. Upon hearing the student's 
esponse, the Professor tittered a little 
dt and then, lest the whole class think 
e was privy to some inside joke, blurted 
>ut, "Do you ever feel like you don't have 
, last name?" The entire class erupted 
rith laughter. Fearful that he may have 
ampened Mr. Blank's enthusiasm for class 
articipation (the witty Texan obviously 
sot having had Blank in a prior class) , 
he still chuckling professor hastened to 
emark, "Yes, I've heard them alls 'Say, 
sow much is that bale of hay worth?'" It 
as really a most enjoyable way to start 
he school year. 

•entlemen, Start Your Engines? 

Despite the disproportionate amount 
»f time that he spends in the Quarterly 
iffice and despite remarks to the con¬ 
trary last year, the word is that Tom 
Sewmark is not running for Editor-in- 
hief of the abovementioned publication, 
owever, rumor has it that Newmark will 
ssue a statement in the near future reit- 
rating his refusal to seek office. Some 
£ the law school pundits, however, refuse 
o be fooled. One remarked, "It's the 
me old story. He's got name-familiarity 
nd he's not that bad a student either, 
ell, even Ted Kennedy disavows any in- 
ent to run, but I've seen this kind of 
hing happen too often before." 


O’Donnell v. Duncan 

In the wake of two rather hum-drum 
beer parties, the SBA has let the word out 
that it is wide open to suggestions for 
ways to enliven such affairs. One particu¬ 
lar idea seems to have caught the fancy 
of several students. Word has it that 
Dan O'Donnell and Don Kohl are willing to 
meet Tim Duncan and the latter's grade 
school buddy in a tag-team Texas Death 
Match on the patio outside the "Pit." 

Ron Carlson is reported to have been re¬ 
quested to serve as referee. 

Fight fans will recall that O'Donnell 
and Duncan mixed it up at last year's 
final beer party. Perhaps they felt 
that being mentally exhausted after finals 
wasn't enough. Unfortunately, the two 
principals of the proposed bout appear 
to be getting along rather amicably these 
days; "D.O.D." was seen joking with 
Duncan the other day in the Pit. Perhaps 
if the latter were to make some disparag¬ 
ing remarks about O'Donnell's IM football 
ability, then .we would have a real spec¬ 
tacle in store for us. 

Dean Shelton is rumored to have of¬ 
fered the two principals a decrease of 
$100 in their tuition for next semester 
if they will follow through with the 
event. O'Donnell, however, is alleged 
to have stated that he will hold out for 
$ 200 . 


Meeting the Tuition Crunch 

Several days ago, a rather muscular 
young man posing as Don Schwartz was seen 
roaming the halls of the law school 
soliciting and in some cases demanding 
monetary contributions for an allegedly 
worthy cause. The man posing as Schwartz 
offered no proof that he was truly working 
for the organization he purported to repre¬ 
sent and he wore no badge. This "student" 
was allegedly collecting funds for the 
Jerry Lewis Telethon. We at the DA hope 
that the student body didn't fall for 
this little ploy. If this person harasses 
you, please contact Peter R. Thompson or 
John Sheehan. If they won't refund your 
money maybe the front office will. What 
some people won't do to meet rising tui¬ 
tion costs. 


Continued on p. 12 
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LOUNGE DOUBTFUL 


The student lounge that was tenta¬ 
tively scheduled for completion over the 
summer has still to win administration 
approval and may never be built. 

The lounge was the brainchild of 
Dean Foote and was the subject of a 
resolution from the SBA last spring 
approving the concept. It was supposed 
to be located in room 404 which had been 
chosen because of its supposed general 
lack of use and because it was out of 
the way. The Lounge was to consist of 
several comfortable chairs and couches 
and perhaps a TV. 

There are several problems that have 
arisen that have delayed its approval 
and commission. First, it was the victim 
of what Dean Shelton agreed to call 
inertia. Student, faculty and administra¬ 
tion interest (never at what could be 
called an excited state) was not enough 
to force the wheels into action. 

The second and remaining problem 
was that of space. Due to architects who 
were more interested in building a de¬ 
sign than designing a building, the 
school has a severe lack of useful space. 
There are hardly any medium size (25 peo¬ 
ple) classrooms which are sorely needed 
for seminars, legal writing classes and 
the like. Although 404 is too small for 
those purposes, the administration is 
loathe to give up a room of any size. 

The debate at this point is whether 
404 has any present or future use. Dean 
Shelton said that the room had been used 
more than expected last year but was 
hardly used at all this semester. Al¬ 
though he agreed that this would bode 
well for the lounge Dean Foote was not 
quite as sanguine. He pointed out that 
given the lack of space they could never 
tell when the use of 404 would start to 
pick up. 

The problem may be relieved somewhat 
if the faculty conference room is turned 
into another classroom. Although Dean 
Shelton spoke of this as an imminent event, 
Dean Foote suggested that it was only a 
possibility. If the conference room is 
lost then the school is without a decent 
room for interviews. 


Ken Vuylsteke had been the SBA mem¬ 
ber in charge of the lounge idea last 
spring and is still trying to get it off 
the ground. But he readily admitted 
that the whole thing is in the hands of 
Dean Foote. 

Although it is hard to see what use. 
404 will ever have that could not be 
taken up elsewhere, the waiting will no 
doubt go on through the fall. Student 
interest would be a spur to a quick 
decision and perhaps make the administra¬ 
tion think that giving up the room would 
be worthwhile. But as things stand now, 
it is unlikely that the lounge will be 
built. 


Continued from p* 11 

"My Name's Sidel; I Carry A Badge ..." 

Although Doug Sidel and Nancy Sasamoto 
have yet to decide what area of the law 
they intend to enter, they both must cer¬ 
tainly be giving some thought to entering 
criminal law after thwarting a burglary 
several days ago. The two second year 
students were trudging into the law school 
at around eight o'clock when they noticed 
two undergrads waltzing down Fraternity 
Row with one of the law school's distinc¬ 
tive-looking red couches. Thinking 
quickly, Sasamoto hurried into the law 
school and notified the security guards 
while Sidel stealthily stalked the two 
culprits. Sidel trailed the two for a 
short distance, and he was not surprised 
when the pair retreated into a fraternity 
house. 

Upon being apprehended by Washington 
University's finest, the two frat rats 
were contrite and attempted to dismiss 
the act as a fraternity prank. Unfor¬ 
tunately, the campus security guards must 
have viewed it as just that. The two ras¬ 
cals received a mere slap on the wrist. 
Despite the campus' coddling of criminals, 
the law school can nevertheless rest easy 
with the thought that its student body is 
keeping a watchful eye on potential crimi¬ 
nal activity. Dean Foote is reportedly 
considering giving Sidel and Sasamoto a 
citation for bravery and the Key to the 
law library. 
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column 

FOOTE PRINTS 
IN THE 

MUDD : Watch the Hero 


I was pulling into a little truck 
stop in Joplin, Missouri when the fight 
came on the radio. I had a little money 
on the young fighter. Everybody knew 
he was going to lose, but hell, I was 
given 12 to 1 odds. I had no idea who 
I was backing. 

I had a leisurely dinner and as I 
was nursing my coffee somebody ran into 
the diner and yelled, "Clay just beat 
Liston!" I hurried out to the car to 
find out if it was true. Cassius Clay had 
surprised America for the first time. 

Some of us that are in law school now 
were only eight years old in that winter 
of 1964. A lot has happened since then, 
but last Friday night it was almost as if 
nothing had changed. 

When Muhammad Ali steps into the 
ring he is no ordinary man in an ordi¬ 
nary sporting event. Anyone who does 
not realize that he is more than this is 
missing one of the great dramas of our 
time. By wisdom or fate, the "Louisville 
Lip" became the hope of the downtrodden 
and an example for the oppressed. Ali 
represented pride to the Black child 
in the ghetto, individuality to the 
white youth struggling against a govern¬ 
ment gone amuck, and promise to the rest 
of the world that there was still some 
greatness left in America. 

I was fortunate enough to travel in 
Africa and Asia and among my fondest 
memories were the countless times when I 
was asked where I was from. I would 
answer "America," and the local citizen 
would respond, "Ah, Muhammad Ali." 

Hated by some in his own country, 
idolized by the masses worldwide, un¬ 
likely as it may seem, Muhammad Ali is 
America's greatest ambassador, the 
world's greatest hero. 

As I sat and watched the fight, 
surrounded by thirty or so friends, it 
was almost as if we were watching some¬ 
thing make-believe—an episode of Flash 
Gordon or Starwars—where the hero would 
have to surpass insurmountable odds to 
come out a victor, where the audience 


by Mark Levison 

knew all along the hero would win, but 
also knew deep down that no one could 
overcome such odds in real life. As 
the fight progressed it was like watch¬ 
ing the hero Gandolf of Lord of the Rings 
come back to life. But last Friday 
night was not a book or a movie, and it 
wasn’t make-believe. It was real life 
and the world's greatest, and perhaps onl^ 
hero, won again. 

Of course, Ali had size, experience, 
and intelligence going for him. But 
size counts much less than actual condi¬ 
tion and strength. Ali's body, though 
trimmer than in a good many years, showed 
little of the muscle tone of his younger 
days. Spinks, on the other hand, 
appeared to be made of steel. 

As for experience, all the experience 
in the world is meaningless when the body 
reaches a certain age, and Ali's body 
has long since stopped doing everything 
that his experience tells it to do. And 
intelligence, well, there was surely a 
wide gap between Ali and Spinks, but 
anyone who saw the fight somehow knows 
that it was much more than intelligence 
that won the fight for Muhammad Ali. 

The look of determination on Ali's 
face, from the walk to the ring until 
after the final bell, was something 
that we had never seen before from the 
champ. Ali knew that he was facing a 
younger, stronger, hungrier man. He 
seemed to know that he was too old for 
this game. It was as if Ali knew that 
it was going to take every ounce of 
strength that he could muster to win this 
fight, and that win or lose he would be 
an older man when it was over. Knowing 
all this Ali was determined to win, and 
it was not for the excitement of becom¬ 
ing the champ as it had been in the past. 
The game of fighting had lost some of its 
luster to the 36 year old Ali. There was 

Continued on p, 14 
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VOLUIMTEERIIMC 

Student Power 

or Collaboration with the Enemy 


In this topsy-turvy world of un-edu- 
cation where the only thing that counts 
is the final exam and speaking in class 
probably guarantees only that your class- 
notes will be incomplete while you fend 
off endless questions for what seems 
like hours, the rule has developed: 
never volunteer in class. 

Among the tidbits of law school folk 
wisdom, this piece of advice ranks fore¬ 
most—not even a hot tip on procuring 
Mark Arnold's outlines is deemed to be 
as important. One reason for the rule is 
the untested belief that students who 
shine in class do poorly on exams? there¬ 
fore, it is reasoned, reticence in class 
will improve one's grades; a dubious argu¬ 
ment. (The opposite may be the case where 
a teacher rewards class participation with 
"bonus" points, although the process by 
which grades are assigned is so totally 
subjective that nobody really knows what 
they are based on.) 

Students sometimes decline to volun¬ 
teer answers in class on the basis of a 
kind of "work-product" rule. The competi¬ 
tive atmosphere created and maintained by 
the faculty naturally leads some students 
to withhold information in class that 
could be helpful on the exam. The 
twisted logic of this attitude in a pur¬ 
portedly educational setting should be 
obvious. 

Students who do not volunteer are 
called on by the teacher sooner or later, 
i.e., they are coerced into reciting at 
unpredictable times. So what purpose is 
served by sitting back? 

I suggest that the only real purpose 
is a political one: to the extent that 
students do not exercise the option to 
volunteer, they give up whatever small 
measure of power they might otherwise have 
tad to determine who does what to whom, 
and when. This is so because, by volun¬ 
teering to answer questions about a case 
that you have prepared, you impede the 
ability of the teacher to jump unexpectedly 
an a student (including yourself) who may 
lot be as prepared. Although students 


cannot totally avoid contact with the 
degrading, coercive and regressive tech¬ 
niques traditionally utilized by some 
law professors, students do have a 
limited ability to choose the timing 
and circumstances of their (inevitable) 
contact, and to prepare in advance. This 
can be accomplished by volunteering, and, 
if every student jumped in when he/she 
was prepared to, voluntarily, severe 
problems would be posed for the archaic, 
traditional law school non-education 
which, it is hoped, would prove insur¬ 
mountable. 


Continued from p. 13 

something different pushing Muhammad Ali 
on. It was that something that has 
always made him different than any other 
fighter of his time, and than most other 
person of any time. It was the same 
thing that made him change his name from 
Cassius Clay and the same thing that 
made him refuse induction in a war in 
which he did not believe. It was the 
same thing that in 18 years of profes¬ 
sional boxing has never allowed him to 
be knocked out. It is not physical 
strength that made Muhammad Ali his¬ 
tory's finest boxer, it is his strength 
of spirit that separates him from the 
rest. It is that intangible strength of 
spirit in a time of Henry Kissingers 
and Mao Tse Tungs, that has made Muhammad 
Ali the world's best known and most loved 
figure. 

After his first fight with Spinks, 
Muhammad Ali said, "We all lose. We 
lose loved ones, our mother, our father, 
children. Losin' this fight ain't 
nothin, you gotta keep goin' ... I lose 
too. But I'm gonna come back and do 
better. I'm down now, so watch what I 
do. All you who have had failures, 
watch." 







One L’smanship 

It has rapidly become apparent to 
most "One L's" in the intellectually 
stimulating classroom environments here 
at WULS, where one is given the oppor¬ 
tunity to become intimately acquainted 
with the beauty of the Socratic Method 
in action, that a facile tongue and an 
agile mind are basic necessities of life. 
Those students who know what they are 
talking about (and therefore can afford 
to be succinct) should disregard this 
article. For everyone else, the D.A. 
proudly presents as a student service 
the following Guide to Instant Proficiency 
in Legalese. If your mind goes blank 
when you're called upon in class, stay 
calm and do not panic. Before proceeding 
with your statement, quickly think of any 
three digit number, then select the cor¬ 
responding word from each column below. 

For instance number 736 produces "substan¬ 
tive statutory contradistinction" and 525 
produces "involuntary reciprocal accrual," 
both phrases which can be dropped into 
virtually any classroom situation, espe¬ 
cially when stated in a loud voice tinged 
with an air of urbane sophistication and 
decisive knowledgeable authority. (If 
the prof, doesn't fall for it, save 
the system anyway and use it to impress 
your friends who aren't in law school. 

By the way, does anyone have any friends 
left who aren't in law school?) 

D.A.'s Guide to Instant 


Proficiency in Legalese 


0. propitious 

0. concurrent 

0. contingency 

1. equitable 

1. derivative 

1. liability 

2. optional 

2. reciprocal 

2. conveyances 

3. liquidated 

3. statutory 

3. propensity 

4. reprehensible 

4. apportionment 

4. litigation 

5. involuntary 

5. incremental 

5. accrual 

6. alleged 

6. logical 

6. contradistinction 

7. substantive 

7. organizational 

7. damages 

8. unambiguous 

B. jurisdictional 

8. depreciation 

9. compulsory 

9. procedural 

9. misrepresentation 

The D.A. 

, is indebted to the work of 


Phillip 

Broughton, a former employee 

of 

the U.S. 

, Public Health Service, who 



originally invented the "Systematic Buzz 
Projector," or "How to Win at Wordman- 
ship," which was the inspiration for 
the D.A.'s Guide to Instant Proficiency 
in Legalese. 



MOVIE BLURBS 


Animal House 

Remember college? Remember when 
studying was something you only did the 
night before the test? Remember when 
your evenings were free? If you enjoyed 
your carefree undergraduate days, meet 
some people who enjoyed them even more 
than you did. Animal House was created 
by the National Lampoon people and it 
stars John Belushi, a Saturday Night 
Live regular. The chemistry that made 
this movie could hardly fail. The 
Deltas are the animals. They are the 
wildest, drunkest, craziest bunch of 
fraternity guys you'll ever see. I 
remember frats at my college as being 
rather boring—the Deltas are anything 
but. I don't want to try to recount 
any of their pranks because they do them 
so well in the movie. If you see only 
one movie this-semester, make this the 
one you see. 

[Note: I saw this movie at the Des 

Pere 4, 1-270 & Manchester. To those of 
you new to St. Louis, that's quite a dis¬ 
tance from Mudd. It is also small. If 
you are a fan of large screens, Esquire 
#1 on Clayton Rd. near Big Bend is large. 
Esquires #2 & #3 are really small. 

Esquire #4 is bearable. Another thing— 
both theatres on Delmar, the Varsity 
(6610) and the Tivoli (6358) are nice— 
big screens and have good management. 

Be sure and get a copy of the Tivoli's 
poster-schedule.) 


Shorts 

Hooper—with Burt Reynolds & Sally Fields. 
Pretty entertaining movie about a 
stuntman. Predictable ending—the aging 
stuntman has to do one last super-dan¬ 
gerous stunt to prove something—an 
okay movie. Burt is also nice to watch 
and Fields has turned into a good actress 
since her Flying Nun days. 

Sgt. Pepper's—Peter Frampton & Bee Gees. 
Pretty silly movie—not much plot and 
abysmal acting. The Steve Martin seg¬ 
ment is pretty good, and Billy Preston 
is'excellent, but those spots aren't long 
enough to carry the whole movie. Go if 
you can get in free. 

Revenge of the Pink Panther—Peter Sellers. 
If you liked the first four Panther movies, 
you'll like this one. Sellers is terrific, 
and two of his best sidekicks are back 
with him—his faithful servant Cato, and 
his former boss, Dreyfuss. You will prob¬ 
ably giggle through most of the movie, 
then forget it on the way home. 


CAN U CANOE? 

The SBA has informed the DA that students 
who have not paid their money for the camp¬ 
ing/canoeing trip may still do so. All they 
need do is report to the school at the 
scheduled departure times: 3:00 pm Saturday 
for camping and 8:30 am Sunday for canoeing ♦ 
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Elmer Mudd 
6709 Washington 


Date of Birth: March 8, 1954 
Marital Status: Hopeless 


St. Louis, Missouri 
314-889-6400 

Education: 

Washington University School of Law 
J.D. expected Mayb£, 1980 

Bovine State College, Bovine, Nebraska; B.S., Animal Husbandry, 
with General Honors. 

Thesis: The Logistical Problems of inter-species cross fertilization 

Honors: 

The Andrew J. Sweeney Award for Excellence in Animal Husbandry 
The Marvin Wellenheimer Award for Creative Field Research 
The Joseph Packer Memorial Cooking Prize 

Activities: 

Editor, Cock and Bull, 1976-77 

Varsity Tongue Wrestling Team, 1973-77, Lettered, 1974-77 
Treasurer, the Bovine Beasts 
President, Bovine Young Republicans 

Bovine High School, Bovine, Nebraska 1969-73 

Work Experience: 

Part time: 

Stall maintenance crew, Bovine Farms, Bovine State College, 1973-77 
Staff, Bovine Home for Boys, 1973-74 

Summer Jobs: 

Reporter, Bovine Herald Dispatch, Summer, 1977 

Waiter: Bovine Hoof and Mouth, Disco Diner, Summer 1976 

Embalmer, Bovine Bliss Funeral Home, Summer 1975 


Hobby: Sodomy 



This is the fifth in a series of interviews being conducted with law school 
professors and administrators by Mark Kaufman. Edward T. Foote has been dean 
of the law school since 1973. He is married, has three children and lives in 
St. Louis' West End. 

M. Kaufman: Your professional career, Dean Foote, has probably included 
more varied roles than is typical of a law school dean. Could you discuss 
some'of the personal factors that led you into the legal profession and then 
led you into your present position? 

Dean Foote: Describing my background as including varied roles is a 
nice way to put it. Another way is that my background is checkered, indeed. 

When I graduated from college, I entered the military service, and was sta¬ 
tioned in the Far East. My responsibilities included trying a number of cases 
under the Uniform Code of Military Justice as a non-lawyer. That's the way 
it was done in those days, and I found the process fascinating. So when I 
got out of the service in 1962, I entered the University of Virginia Law 
School. At the time I did so, however, I was much torn between studying law 
and becoming a journalist. As that first semester wore on, I decided I had 
made a mistake and that I really wanted to be a journalist. After my last 
exam (in torts, as I recall) in January of 1963, I left law school, packed up 
and drove to Washington, D.C. The next day I was lucky enough to stumble 
into a position on the Washington Star as a dictationist. (In passing, I 
recall that one of my friends and colleagues in those days was Carl Bernstein, 
later of Washington Post-Watergate fame. He was then a copy boy.) 

I went through the Star's training program and became a cub reporter. 

I covered the police department, often the courts, and a lot of fires. Watch¬ 
ing as a journalist, I found the process of the law still fascinating and de¬ 
cided a year later to return to law schopl. I enrolled in The Georgetown 
Law Center as a second-semester freshman with the intention not of practicing, 
but of continuing as a journalist. I remained a full-time reporter, working 
nights and weekends, and studied law full-time too. As I got closer to gradu¬ 
ating, however, I decided it would be interesting to try to practice law. 

So my wife and I moved to St. Louis in 1966 and I entered the practice of law 
with a large firm downtown. My law firm represented Washington University. 

I was primarily a commercial litigator, but in the spring of 1970 I spent 
most of my time out here on the campus during those very difficult and dis¬ 
ruptive days. The University got used to having a lawyer around. Later in 
1970, Chancellor Eliot offered me the position.of becoming the University's 
first Vice Chancellor and General Counsel, which I accepted. Three and a 
half years later, Chancellor Danforth asked me to become acting dean of the 
School of Law, which I did. He named me dean in November of that year. 

M. Kaufman: Let's turn for a moment to the national scene, Dean Foote. 

Has the Bakke decision had any effect on our law school this year? What 
effect, if any, do you expect it might have in the near future? 

Dean Foote: The Bakke decision of course has had an effect on the think¬ 
ing of many people throughout the country, including all of us here. It is 
without question one of the most important decisions of our time. We have 
read the decision very carefully, and as far as I can tell, it will have no 
impact upon the admissions process at this school. The Bakke decision, as you 
know, concerned an admissions practice at the University of California, Davis 
Medical School which included a quota system based on race. We have never used 
a quota system at this law school for any category of people, based on race 
or anything else. We do, however, take a very close look at applicants who 
are members of minority groups. We invite applicants, if they wish to, to 








interview cont. 


bring to -aur attention any facts of their background that they believe plight 
be relevant, including their racial background, if they wish. If they iden¬ 
tify themselves as members of a minority group, we take that factor into 
consideration as only one of many factors that we examine in the admissions 
decision. That we consider race as one factor does not mean that we are 
letting into this school people from minority backgrounds who are less quali¬ 
fied than people from other backgrounds. What it does mean is that we believe 
it is important to recognize and take account of a central fact of the his¬ 
tory of this country, institutionalized racism, beginning with slavery it¬ 
self (there is no gentle way to say that) , and the consequences that flow 
from that history. What we do is to establish certain presumptions for peo¬ 
ple from minority backgrounds. The presumptions generally are that they 
probably have had a rougher time, that they may not have had some of the 
academic advantages that people from non-minority backgrounds have enjoyed. 
Therefore, their test scores and the grade point averages may be less signifi¬ 
cant in our admission decision than they are for people from a different back¬ 
ground. This kind of practice, although it was not specifically before the 
court in the Bakke case, was apparently fully approved by a majority of the 
court. In dicta, the court went out of its way to specifically mention a 
program of admissions at Harvard University which is, as I understand it, 
virtually identical to the admissions system that we have at the law school 
at Washington University. 

M, Kaufman: As one with a strong interest in Civil Rights, do you 
personally view the Bakke decision favorably. 

Dean Foote: I think it is a wise decision. The Bakke decision says 
essentially two things, and I am over simplifying, of course. It says first 
that racial quotas in public universities are not legal. I agree with that. 
Aside from the law, I think it is wrong to categorize people and treat them 
as other than individual human beings, even for benign purposes. There is 
something demeaning about approaching human beings in group form. The other 
part of the decision, however, says that short of quotas, race can be con¬ 
sidered as one among many factors in admissions decisions. I believe that to 
be wise public policy. I have felt this was legal, and the court says now 
that it is legal, at least in strong dicta. I think after 200 years of our 
history in which race has played such an enormously important part, that to 
require American institutions, public or private, to put their heads in the 
sand, ostrich fashion, and ignore that central fact as it may have affected 
the life of an individual would be a mistake. 

M. Kaufman: Let us talk to some issues of the moment in the law school. 
It appears that the failure rate in the Missouri Bar Exams this summer was 
unusually high. How did Wash U. law graduates fare compared to others? 

Dean Foote: They fared reasonably well compared to others. However, 
it is true that the failure rate was substantially higher than it has been 
for a long time in Missouri. It is my understanding that the information 
we have from the Supreme Court about how our graduates fare is confidential, 
so I do not feel at liberty to disclose specific information, but the large 
majority of those from our school who took the examination passed it. Not 
all did and that saddens us all. We are not sure what happened. I have 
talked at length informally with one of the bar examiners, and I have asked 
a number of questions more formally of the bar examiners to find if there 
has been some change either in the essay part of the examination or the 
multiple-state part, if there is any apparent pattern that would show why 
certain people failed the examination, such as if they failed in certain 









interview cont. 

subjects rather than other subjects or rather they just did uniformly poorly. 

We don't have answers to those questions yet. 

M. Kaufman: With state bar examinations often as difficult as they are 
these days all across the country, some would maintain that there are certain 
advantages to going to a so-called state law school as opposed to a national 
law school. Do you in principle prefer the concepts of a national law school? 

Dean Foote: In principle, as you ask the question, I think that the 
broadest possible exposure to the law as a student is the best education. 

That does not mean that there aren't fine state law schools. It does not mean 
that law schools that have a national student body and a national approach, 
such as ours, are necessarily better than a state law school, but they tend to 
emphasize different approaches to teaching. There are distinct advantages 
to studying law at a school which has as its purpose not just the detailed 
mastery of the law of one state, but a full understanding of all the law. 

There are also advantages, of course, to attending a state law school where 
almost everyone is from the state and where it is often true that much of the 
education is pointed for three years toward that state's bar examination. 

There is nothing wrong with that, but it is a different approach. I preside 
over a "national" law school of extremely high quality, and I am proud of 
that. I attended "national" law schools in my own student days. Thus, I 
suppose my bias would be toward that kind of school rather than another. 

May I add this, please. Anybody who graduates from this or any other quality 
law school, whether state or national, should be able to pass a bar examina¬ 
tion. Nobody graduating from any law school, no matter how prestigious it is, 
should take a bar examination lightly. Many of the questions on the typical 
bar examination cover subjects that students will not have studied for three 
. years; some of the questions will cover subjects that not all students will 
have studied formally while at law school. Therefore, I believe it is essen¬ 
tial for students graduating from our school, or from any other for that mat¬ 
ter, to study extremely hard before taking any bar examination. It saddens me 
deeply whenever anybody fails the bar, and it is sometimes the case that that 
happens because students assume that they should be able to pass the bar 
without studying. 

M. Kaufman: Another matter of interest to many students here in the 
law school are the respective attendance policies of the professors. Are 
you content with allowing individual instructors to set attendance policies 
that vary as much as they do here? Or alternatively, is a more central pol¬ 
icy from the administration more desirable? 

Dean Foote: I am content with the existing policy of the school. Atten¬ 
dance, of course, is expected and required generally as the policy of the 
faculty, but within that broad requirement I believe should be a wide latitude 
for differing rules. I think that diversity at a school like ours in teaching 
techniques and requirements is a healthy thing, and I do not believe that 
a centrally mandated attendance policy would be a very good idea. 

M. Kaufman: One final question, Dean Foote. Over the summer St. Louis 
newspapers reported that you were one of five people selected by the Eighth 
Circuit Nomination Committee to fill the vacancy on the court. Would you con¬ 
sider future possibilities on the bench, or for that matter, in the political 
arena? 

Dean Foote: Yes, I would consider going on the bench. I consider 
being dean of this School of Law a tremendous honor. I have found my time 
here challenging and fascinating. On the other hand, being a federal judge 
is one of the most important jobs in the country, and also a great honor 
and responsibility. If the President saw fit to appoint me to the federal 
bench, I would accept. 
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Then you asked about politics. I have been interested in public af¬ 
fairs all my life. I have politics in my family background, so it is a 
thought that has crossed my mind occasionally. I have no plans to enter 
the political arena, however, and I would think the likelihood of my doing 
so ever is very slight. 

M. Kaufman: Thank you very much for this interview. 


Handbook 

Available 


For the first time, last year, the 
Law School Administration produced a 
two-part Student Handbook. Those booklets 
have been combined this summer and the 
new Student Handbook is available for all 
students. The Handbook contains the 
Honor Code, Faculty Rules and Academic 
Regulations, a vast array of information 
about services available through the 
School and the University, details about 
registration, examinations and just about 
everything you would want to know about 
life in the Law School. 

Dean Shelton is encouraging all 
students to pick up their copy of the 
Student Handbook in Room 201 as soon as 
possible. The Handbooks were made avail¬ 
able to first-year students when they 
registered. Dean Shelton referred to 
the Handbook as the "Law School Bible" 
and urged students to turn to it first 
when they had a problem. "Students 
will be as disappointed as I if they 
wait for hours to ask me a question only 
to find the answer at page 29 of the 
Handbook. I think students should read 
the table of contents carefully and be 
generally familiar with the kind of infor¬ 
mation available in the Handbook. I do 
not recommend it for pleasure reading," 
said Dean Shelton, "but it could help 
you to sleep at night." 


Trial techniques 


Dean Foote has told the DA that 
some solution is being sought to the prob¬ 
lem of oversubscription for the Trial 
Techniques classes. The problem arose 
when a decision was made late last year 
to cut enrollment in each Trial Techniques 
section from 40 to 28 students. As a 
result, this year's sections were greatly 
over-enrolled. Mr. Ruger’s fall section 
had several extras and Mr. Carlson's had 
28 extras—an entire section's worth. 

According to the dean, plans are 
afoot to work out something for second 
semester, where the greatest excessive 
enrollment occurred. However, plans have 
not been finalized. An announcement will 
be made when (and if) a satisfactory 
solution is reached. 


Fuzz Force 
Still Required 

Dean Foote has announced that again 
this year University Security will be 
patrolling the areas around the Law 
School. In addition, a security person 
will be stationed in areas near the Law 
School at posted times. Students should 
check the main bulletin board for times 
and places. 
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-Pierre Tenured 


by Mark B. Clevenger 

Dean Foote has announced that Assis¬ 
tant Professor D. Bruce LaPierre has been 
granted tenure. The Board of Trustees 
conferred the tenure in a vote last 
Friday after earlier recommendation by 
the faculty. The D.A. has learned that 
the vote of the faculty was overwhelmingly 
in favor of the granting of tenure. 

Mr, LaPierre is now in his third year 
of teaching at Washington University School 
of Law. Prior to coming here, he was an 
&ssociate-in-Law at Columbia University 
School of Law in New York from 1974-1976. 

He was also Law Clerk to the Honorable 
Hilton B. Conford, Presiding Judge of the 
appellate Division of the Superior Court 
sf New Jersey from September 1973-August 
1974. 

Mr. LaPierre's list of publications 
Includes three law review articles and 
Che Licensing of Power Plants in the 

Jnited States, A Report by Arthur W. 
flurphy with D. Bruce LaPierre and Neil 
>rloff. 

Mr. LaPierre received an A.B., 
aagna cum laude, from Princeton in 1969. 
le received his J.D. from Columbia in 
.973, At Columbia, he was a Stone Scholar 
for the first two years and a Kent Scholar 
lis third year. 

Last April, Mr. LaPierre was named 
be Outstanding Professor of the Year 

>y the Devil*s Advocate. 


Urban Symposium 
Announced 

This spring the Urban Law Annual, in 
conjunction with the American Bar Associ¬ 
ation's Special Committee on Housing and 
Urban Development Law, will publish a 
special edition on procedural mechanisms 
for resolving landlord-tenant disputes. 

The Annual special edition will present a 
limited compilation of studies conducted 
by the National Housing Justice and Field 
Assistance Program. The Program, financed 
by a $247,000 contract with the U.S. 
Department of Housing and Urban Develop¬ 
ment (HUD), will evaluate dispute resolu¬ 
tion mechanisms in at least twelve Ameri¬ 
can cities. 

The project, headed by Randall W. 
Scott, will examine cities that have 
experimented with housing or landlord- 
tenant courts as well as those which do 
not have specialized systems. Likewise, 
the Program will evaluate city systems 
that avoid the courts altogether, includ¬ 
ing the use of volunteer mediators and 
other community services. 

The project was prompted by the need 
for speedy and equitable solutions to 
conflicts between landlords, often be¬ 
lieving the law to work against them, and 
tenants, often unknowledgeable of or ill- 
equipped to enforce their rights. The 
project will survey the attitudes and 
advice of judges, attorneys specializing 
in landlord-tenant law, and representa¬ 
tives of various housing groups. 

It is likely that members of the ABA 
Special Committee, participants in study, 
and others, will congregate in St. Louis 
in January 1979, to present and discuss 
the initial results of the HUD-ABA 
study. 
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Letter(s) to the Editor: 

Muhammed Alene, you're the 
greatestJ 

An Admirer 


Editorial Board: 

Mark Clevenger 
Bruce Hunt 
Dave Rieser 
Staff: 

Doug Dewing 
Mark Kaufman 
Don Kohl 
John Lamming 
Andy Miofsky 
Alison Noven 
Richard Ratcliffe 
Ned Reilly 
Carol Rutter 
Sandy Stratton 
Les Szwajkowski 
Monica Thompson 
Steve Turley 
VuDuc Vuong 
Barbara Wurman 


Student Lounge 
Bites the ... 


Student Lounge—David Rieser 

As expected, Dean Tad Foote announced 
last week that room 404 would be unavail¬ 
able for use as a student lounge. Since 
room 404 was the only room under considers 
tion for such a facility it is doubtful 
that a lounge will be built in the fore¬ 
seeable future. 

Dean Foote stressed the fact that the 
room was used much more than was earlier 
thought and that much of this use could 
not be absorbed in other rooms. "This is 
our last utility classroom," he pointed 
out, "and it would be a mistake to lose 
it. " 

While agreeing that student enthusi¬ 
asm for the project had not been very 
great since its announcement he also noted 
that the idea for the lounge arose before 
the new furniture had been installed in 
the Pit. Since then, the need for some¬ 
where comfortable to sit has diminished 







Equality Series 


arbara Wurman 

Professor Robert Dixon has organized 
series of nine symposia entitled 
rhe Quest for Equality" to be presented 
t the law school beginning November 1 
id continuing throughout the academic 
»ar. Many of the country’s most out- 
tanding lawyers, jurists and legal schol- 
cs will participate in the programs, 
ach symposium will focus on one aspect of 
nte broad theme of equality, racial, sex- 
al and economic, including such timely 
ssues as "Implications of the Bakke 
ise" and "Sexual Equality Under the Four- 
aenth and Equal Rights Amendment." 

"Philosophy of Equality" is the topic 
or the first program on November 1, 1978. 
aul A. Freund, University Professor 
neritus, Harvard Law School, will give 
i overview address at 11:00 a.m. in 
raham Chapel. He will be joined by 
lomas Nagel, Professor of Philosophy, 
rinceton University, for a panel dis- 
jssion in the Courtroom from 2-4 p.m. 
he eight subsequent programs will 
allow this format. Washington Univer- 
ity faculty participating in the panel 
iscussions will include law school Pro- 
assors Dorsey, Gerard, Merton Bernstein, 
alley, McManis, LaPierre and Appleton, 

3 well as Jack Hexter from the History 
apartment and Lucius Barker from the 
apartment of Political Science.. Panel 
iscussions will be open to audience 
articipation. 

According to Professor Dixon, "The 
lest for Equality" series resulted from 
a happy juxtaposition of circumstances," 
icluding his interest in the topic of 
luality, a grant from the Deer Creek 
Dundation of St. Louis, and the law 
pool's desire to celebrate the 125th 
iniversary of the founding of Washington 
Diversity. Dixon himself recruited the 
fakers, most of whom he knows personally. 
i assembling a panel for a particular 
Dpic, "the aim was to get varied view- * 
Dints in order to provide a basis for 
iteresting dialogue. I was pleasantly 
lrprised by how few turn-downs I re¬ 
vived." 


Lectures and discussions originating 
at the symposia will be widely disseminated 
The Washington University Law Quarterly 
will publish the overview addresses deliv¬ 
ered at the morning sessions, as well as 
an edited version of each panel discussion. 
Several university presses have also ex¬ 
pressed interest in publishing this 
material. Channel 9 (KETC-TV) will tape 
the first few programs experimentally for 
later airing. 

"The Quest for Equality" series 
promises to be a major educational oppor¬ 
tunity and an exciting event. The topics, 
speakers and dates are listed below. 

I. Philosophy of Equality 11/1/78 
Paul A. Freund, University Professor 
Emeritus, Law School, Harvard University; 
Thomas Nagel, Professor of Philosophy, 
Princeton University. 

II. Equality in American History 
11/8/78 Oscar Handlin, Carl H. Pforz- 
heimer University Professor, Department 

of History, Harvard University; The Honor¬ 
able A. Leon Higginbotham, Jr., Circuit 
Judge, United States Court of Appeals for 
the Third Circuit. 

III. Racial Preferences and Scarce 

Resources: Implications of the Bakke 

Case 11/29/78 The Honorable Erwin N. 
Griswold, former Solicitor General of the 
United States, former Dean of Harvard 
University Law School, private practice, 
Washington, D.C.; The Honorable Drew S. 
Days, III, Assistant Attorney General, 

Civil Rights Division, United States 
Department of Justice; Nathan Glazer, 
Professor of Sociology, Harvard University 
Graduate School. 

IV. Equal Employment Opportunity 
1/17/79 Harry T. Edwards, Professor of 
Law, University of Michigan; Henna H. Kay, 
Professor of Law, University of California 
(Berkeley); Antonin Scalia, University of 
Chicago Law School. 

V. Public School Desegregation 1/31/7S 
Philip B. Kurland, Professor of Law, Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago; The Honorable Wade H. 
McCree, Jr., Solicitor General of the Unitec 
States; Frank L. Goodman, Professor of Law, 
University of Pennsylvania; Kenneth S. 
Tollett, Director, Howard University Insti¬ 
tute for Study of Educational Policy. 


continued p. 4 




socc 


Suppose one night there are two WULS 
organizations having their annual soirees, 
a wine and cheese reception, and an awards 
dinner. Popular fellow that you are, you 
have an invitation to both. What will you 
do? Will you stand and drink, or sit and 
eat? How's your bilocation? 

This is just one of the many prob¬ 
lems that someone else is going to answer 
for you during the course of this year. 

The big answer is organization! The Stu¬ 
dent Organizations Coordinating Committee 
(SOCC) began last September as the brain¬ 
child of individuals who believe that the 
various student activity groups have a 
lot more to gain through joint ventures 
than from factional efforts. On October 
4, SOCC met for the first time. 

Each WULS organization of 6 or more 
may delegate one member to this indepen¬ 
dent committee. By putting all members 
on an equal footing, SOCC provides a much 
needed forum for interaction among the 
special interest groups. 

The basic function of SOCC is pooling 
information. Each member has the oppor¬ 
tunity to communicate the interests of 
their particular group, everything from 
upcoming calendar events to stances on 
immediate issues. From this data the 
committee coordinates activities. This 
means more than merely arranging noncon¬ 
flicting schedules; it enables organizations 
which share similar views on particular 
issues to consolidate their efforts and 
render each other mutual support. Less 
overlap, greater efficacy. Even if a lone 
group isn't able to enlist an ally, at 
the very least, sharing information will 
give a group feedback on their projects 
from a wider range of students than their 
one group embodies. 

SOCC expects to have input and output 
with both the administration and the SBA. 

The administration is not a member, the 
SBA is. Like other members, the SBA can 
share its policies with SOCC members and 
work to develop rapport with other organi¬ 
zations, possibly receiving backing for 
their positions and projects. This will 
enable SBA to act on a stronger, more uni¬ 


fied base in relation to the entire stu¬ 
dent body. Unlike other members, the SBA 
will receive a lot of direct input from 
the other member organizations, esp. when 
they feel their needs aren't being ade¬ 
quately voiced in SBA. 

Eight of the possible eleven members 
attended the first SOCC meeting. Already 
there was a great consensus on goals and 
procedures. It should be noted that ulti¬ 
mate success for the SOCC will depend on 
the mutual trust and determination among 
the member organizations, which hopefully 
will continue throughout subsequent meet¬ 
ings. First indications are that the 
SOCC is a simple and effective way to regu¬ 
late factional disputes and consolidate 
the efforts of a substantial portion of 
WULS students. 
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VI. Sexual Equality Under the Four¬ 
teenth and Equal Rights Amendment 2/14/79 
Ruth Bader Ginsburg, Professor of Law, 
Columbia University; Thomas Sowell, Pro¬ 
fessor of Economics, Univerity of Cali¬ 
fornia, Los Angeles; William W. Van Alstyne, 
Professor of Law, Duke University. 

VII. Equality in Basic Needs and 
Services: Constitutional Right to Sub¬ 
sidy and Sharing? 2/28/79 Frank I. 
Michelman, Professor of Law, Harvard 
University; The Honorable Robert H. Bork, 
former Solicitor General of the United 
States, Chancellor Kent Professor of Law, 
Yale University; Betsy Levin, Professor of 
Law, Duke University. 

VIII. Reaching the Private Sphere: 
Schools, Clubs, Monopolies 3/14/79 
Ralph K. Winter, Jr., Professor of Law, 

Yale University; Jesse H. Choper, Profes¬ 
sor of Law, University of California, 
Berkeley; Margaret Bush Wilson, Chair¬ 
person, Board of Directors of the Na¬ 
tional Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People (NAACP), Attorney, St. 

Louis. 

IX. Judicial Administration of Equal¬ 
ity and Liberty: From Declaration of 
Right to Restructuring Institutions 3/28/79 
The Honorable Archibald Cox, former Solici¬ 
tor General of the United States, Carl M. 
Leeb University Professor, Law School, 
Harvard University; Gerald Gunther, Pro¬ 
fessor of Law, Stanford University. 
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THE THOUGHTS OF ALBERT CAMOO 
Prime Minister of Cleveland. 

I got it. They told me I'd get it. 

And they were right, because I got it. 

I define "academic peer-paranoia" 
as, M a deep, inner, intangible fear that 
something important might be going on at 
school while I'm oversleeping." And I 
got it. I'm not oversleeping, but I've 
got this burning concern that some of 
my schoolmates are missing a few crucial 
bits of insight. If I may be so pre- 
sumptious . . . 

THE TRUTH ABOUT THE TRUTH 
-or- 

I WOULDN'T KNOW A TORT IF IT HIT ME. 

La Pierre beamed in from Hyper-space 
during Wednesday's class. It was really 
good to see him, and I even managed to 
hear, synthesize, and note a question he 
posed (by the time I had done so, he had 
outlined the judicial history of the 
United States, recited Sec. 2 of the U.C.C. 
verbatim, and had run up the isle to take 
three big bites out of my tunafish sand¬ 
wich.). He asked, "What facts do the 
court assume to be true?" To which the 
guy sitting 2 down from me replied, "Who 
cares about truth, we're studying to be 
lawyers." I haven't seen La Pierre since. 

I had a friend who accidently slashed 
his wrists with a paper knife while test¬ 
ing the validity of a claim in a frosting 
ad. A sad story, but when I heard it, I 
was struck with its simplistic poignancy. 
How noble I thought, to perish in the pur¬ 
suit of truth. How grand to go down swing¬ 
ing in the quest for that which is pure 
and good. How auspicious to be promoted 
to glory (just like Salvation Army Offi¬ 
cers) attempting to discern right from 
wrong, hate from love, fact from fiction, 
injected carbonation from Kreusening, 
Milchtic from fleischic, and potatoes 
from Stove-Top. So inspired by his 
contribution was I, that I dropped every¬ 
thing and immediately enrolled in law 
school. 


Let us examine ourselves. Why are we 
here? There are the traditional reasons 
like how it enhances your changes in sin¬ 
gle 's bars, and how it looks good on your 
transcripts when you try to get into Drake 
for your M.S. in Poli. Sci., but deep 
down, aren't you searching for a greater 
truth? 

Here's some truth: In another life, 
David Becker was a train. In that life 
as in this one, billows of cavendish smoke 
poured from his Mercham stacks as the 9:08 
chugged into Blackacre, and on time again. 
Friends, the truth is right in front of 
our eyes, all we have to do is see it. 

But what is this truth? Is it a lie 
we can't refute? It was my late grand¬ 
father Clarence Darrow who used to always 
tell me, "Albert," he'd quip with a gleam 
in his knowing eyes, "I'm not your grand¬ 
father." What beauty there is in truth. 

And what truth there is in beauty. And 
what's the point here? Bear with me. 

LET'S MAKE AN EXAMPLE OF E.G. MARSHALL 

Inarguably, the law is a highly eso¬ 
teric field of endeavor. Like medicine 
and religion, lay people are pretty well 
compelled to pay their money and take 
their chances. Whether they're facing a 
punitive damage suit, a hemerhoidectomy, 
or an Israel Bond Drive (similarities be¬ 
tween the three notwithstanding), they 
look to their spiritual and professional 
advisors for help. As attorneys, we owe 
them something. We owe them the truth. 

If a client doesn't have a prayer of a 
case—Tell them. If a client is obviously 
guilt-riddled and should plead himself into 
prison—Tell them. If you can't take a 
client's case because you don't know how 
to Shepardize—Tell them, but don't tell 
Reams' 

DON'T BOGERT ON TRUSTS MY FRIEND, 

MOYNIHAND IT TO ME (E-E). 

A trust is something you establish for 
someone you don't. And life is full of 
misnomers like that. One of my gentile 
friends still thanks Sha-Na-Na is the 
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Jewish New Year. But we do it to ourselves. 
We let crazy things—things in diametric 
opposition to the truth—go on unchecked. 
Like the judge out in California who let 
Charro legally lop 10 years off her age. 

What are they thinking about out there? 

To get them back, everyone ought to change 
their age to 70 so we can all get senior 
citizen rates at the movie houses. We'd 
wipe Hollywood off the map within a month. 
But I'm not interested in vengeance. I'm 
interested in contingency fees. 

The truth of the matter is, hot water 
fountains may be practical at 4:00 in a 
British finishing school, but here I think 
they're dumb and basically out of place. 

I hear we have to wait until the spring 
thaw for cold water. 

And that's the truth, and it ought 
to set you free, but it won't sell papers. 
Thank you. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Albert Camoo 


Phi Delta Phi 

Phi Delta Phi is well into what is 
proving to be a very busy year. We have 
held two parties, sold T-shirts, and 
brought in a speaker. Still other par¬ 
ties, several speaking engagements, and 
various activities are being planned. 

In addition, we Have begun organizing 
the law school yearbook, In Re Mudd, 
which we hope to publish this spring. 

We invite anyone interested to par¬ 
ticipate in the yearbook effort, members 
and non-members alike. Black and white 
pictures of your group, party, or activ¬ 
ity are solicited. The staff also needs 
volunteers who can spend a few hours work¬ 
ing on the business details of the year¬ 
book. 

Phi Delta Phi still has a few School 
of Law T-shirts for $5.50. We can order 
more in time for Christmas, just leave 
a note with Mike Bamvakis. 

Now is the time to join Phi Delta 
Phi—to become involved in the group and 
enjoy the benefits of membership. 

We are not a "men only" group, nor 
do we qualify membership in any other 
way. The women of Phi Delta Phi are an 
active part of the fraternity. We invite 
you to join the oldest of the legal 
fraternities, one with a fine tradition 
and promising future. 


The JOY 
of 

LEXIS 


In the Matter of Commercial Pictures 
Corporation, Appellant, Against Board 
of Regents of the University o£-the*States « 
of New York, Respondent. 

305 N.Y. 336 

Argued January 7, 1953. 

May 28, 1953, decided. 

OPINION: 

. . . Episode, each deals with an 
illicit amorous adventure between two 
persons, one of the two partners becoming 
the principal in the next. The first 
episode begins with a prostitute and a 
soldier. Since the former's room is ten 
minutes walk from their meeting place on 
the street, and the soldier must hurry 
back to his barracks, they take advantage 
of the local environment. She informs 
him that "civilians" pay, but for "boys 
like you it's nothing." The cycle con¬ 
tinues with the soldier and a parlormaid; 
the parlormaid and her employer's son; 
the latter and a young married woman; the 
married woman and her husband; the hus¬ 
band and a young girl; the girl and a 
poet; the poet and an actress; the 
actress and a count, and finally the 
count and the prostitute. At the very 
end, the . . . 







women’s law 

news 


caucus 


Seven representatives of the WULS 
Women*s Law Caucus will attend the Midwest 
Regional Conference on Women and the Law 
to be held in Lima, Ohio on October 20-22. 
They are Leslie Freeman, Anne Graff, 

Nancy Hentig, Marilyn Peters, Patti Potash, 
Marie Rasner and Carol Rutter. 

The purpose of the Conference is to 
bring together law students, lawyers, and 
others interested in issues affecting women 
in today’s legal system. The Conference 
includes nineteen different workshop 
topics (e.g.. Women as Prosecutors, Women 
in Legal Education, Lawyer as a Family 
Member, etc.) and the schedule is arranged 
so that those in attendance can choose 
four workshop discussions according to indi¬ 
vidual preference. 

.Also featured are two keynote speakers: 
Ms. Nina Rose Hatfield, an attorney with 
the Department of the Interior, Offide 
of Solicitor, in Indiana and Ms. Elaine 
Kamarck of the University of California 
at Berkeley who will speak on the topic 
of Women as Politicians. 

The Regional Conference is held in 
conjunction with the annual National Con¬ 
ference on Women and the Law held each 
spring, and is planned this year through 
the joint efforts of the Law Association 
for Women and the Student Bar Association 
of the Claude W. Pettit College of Law at 
Ohio Northern University. The WULS Women's 
Law Caucus will provide partial funding 
(registration fees) for the women attend¬ 
ing the Conference. 

) 'own bagging it 

The Women in Law Speakers Committee 
of the Women's Law Caucus will be organiz¬ 
ing a series of brown bag lunches and 
afternoon gatherings at which women lawyers 
from the area will come and speak to inter¬ 
ested students. 

The purpose of this series is for 
women students and lawyers to have the 
opportunity to meet informally to discuss 
various subjects of interest to the stu¬ 


dents. Topics that have been discussed 
for future meetings include women as 
judges, law professors and politicians as 
well as a discussion about the balance of 
career and family and a special session 
on job interviewing. 

The first brown bag lunch is schedule< 
for Wednesday, October 18, 1978, 11:00 
a.m. Room 403. The speaker will be Judith 
Sklar. She is a former Washington Univer¬ 
sity law student and Vista Lawyer. She is 
currently working at the St. Charles Pub¬ 
lic Defenders Office. 

If you are interested in helping to 
organize a lunch or afternoon gathering 
or have suggestions about possible speak¬ 
ers, please leave this information in the 
WLC office. Any input you have to offer 
is appreciated. 


prison project 


The Women’s Law Caucus Prison Projeo 
will be presenting a seminar on social 
services and legal research to inmates 
at Rentz Farm, on Saturday, November 4. 
Students will inform inmates on what 
agencies to contact within the St. Louis 
area regarding child custody, ADC, food 
stamps, etc. They will also be instruc¬ 
ting inmates on the basics of legal 
research. 

Next semester, under the supervision 
of a practicing attorney, Prison Project 
members are planning on conducting inter¬ 
views with inmates to assist them with 
civil legal matters such as divorce and 
child custody. 

All interested students are welcome 
to join or to provide information or sug¬ 
gestions. 


SBA BUDGET 


SBA funding 

Total Funding Requests 


BALSA. $ 556. 

The Devil's Advocate . $ 700. 

High School Law Project . $1123. 

International Law Society .... $ 100. 

Moot Court Society.. $ 800. 

National Lawyer's Guild . $ 838. 

Phi Delta Phi . $1570. 

The Women's Law Caucus.. $1648. 

TOTAL REQUESTS $7335. 

STUDENT EMERGENCY LOAN FUND 

Dean Shelton ... $1000. 

TOTAL $8335. 

SBA FUNDING COMMITTEE- 
PROPOSED ALLOCATIONS 

BALSA. $ 300. 

The Devil's Advocate . $ 640. 

High School Law Project . $ 310. 

International Law Society .... $ 50. 

Moot Court Society. $ 000. 

National Lawyer's Guild . $ 620. 

Phi Delta Phi . $ 335. 

The Women's Law Caucus. $ 995. 

TOTAL $3000. 

SELF . $ 500. 

TOTAL $3750. 

TOTAL FUNDING . $3750. 

LOANS (to be returned) . $ 300. 

TOTAL SBA FUNDING COSTS $3450. 


SBA REPOR 


The Academic Committee has been 
speaking with professors in an effort 
to formulate an improved grading system 
They have found the teaching staff most 
amenable to change and it is expected 
that a new grading system will be pro¬ 
posed before the end of the semester. 

Much of the last few weeks has bee: 
spent on the SBA 1978-79 budget. The 
budget which was passed on Oct. 12 in¬ 
cluded $2,300 for SBA social activities 
and $3,750 for group funding, loans, anc 
grants. Five hundred dollars was grant: 
to the SBA Student Emergency Loan fund, 
(SELF), which raises the total SBA grant 
to that fund to $1,500. Three hundred 
dollars was loaned to two student groups 
Women's Law Caucus ($150) and National 
Lawyer's Guild ($150). The remaining 
group funding totaled $2,950 (Devil's 
Advocate, Women's Law Caucus, National 
Lawyer's Guild, International Law 
Society, Phi Delta Phi, High School Law 
Project, BALSA, were funded. Other 
groups requested but were denied fundinc 

This year's SBA funding marked a 
departure from the past in four signifi¬ 
cant areas. First, with only a few ex¬ 
ceptions, the SBA funded the student grc 
without the traditional requirement that 
monies be spent exactly as allocated. 1 
will allow the student groups to order 
their own priorities. Second, the SBA 
passed a resolution that if receipts wer 
higher than anticipated the funding com¬ 
mittee would go back into session to mak 
further allocation proposals. Third, the 
SBA prepared a formal, rather than infor 
year-long budget. Fourth, the SBA voted 
for significant deficit spending, most 
probably, for the first time in its his¬ 
tory. The SBA had accumulated approxi¬ 
mately a $4,000 surplus. In effect, the 
body voted to deficit spend $2,000, thus 
halving the surplus. The $3,250 appro¬ 
priated for student groups tops last yea 
$2,100 allocation by more than 50%. Mont 
allocated for "social" functions were 
raised slightly. 

Mark Levison 

SBA President 
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WULS DOLLAR FLOW 


The Law School this year awarded 
ughly $1.5 million in financial aid 
om all sources, according to Dean 
ilip Shelton. Two-thirds of the 
udent body are receiving aid in some 
rm: 1/3 of them get some scholarship 

sistance; and 1/3 are awarded 3% inter- 
t National Direct Student Loans (NDSLs) 
part of their financial assistance pack- 
es. The overall breakdown of 20% scholar- 
ip and 80% loan is consistent with the 
tional average for graduate professional 
hools. 

The $1.5 million figure breaks down 
follows: 

—$30,000 in endowed and named schol- 
ships reserved for upperclass students; 

—$237,000 in scholarship funds 
located from the budget? 

—$233,800 in 3% interest NDSLs? 

—$10,000 from the Law School loan 
nd and other smaller loan funds reserved 
r use in special situations and allowing 
r more flexibility in repayment because 
e Law School is the creditor. (In addi- 
on, these funds are used for short term 
ergency situations, particularly in the 
11 when GSL funds may not be immediately 
ailable to students. The Law School 
an funds also serve to cover any NDSL 
ards made beyond the school's alloca- 
on.) ? 

—$20,000 from the Marion C. Early 
an Fund, a 2% interest, flexible repay- 
nt fund reserved exclusively for high 
ed, high debt situations? 

—$700,000 in 7% interest Guaranteed 
udent Loans (GSLs) including Federally 
sured Student Loans (FISLs) loaned 
rough Washington University and United 
udent Aid Fund (USAF) Loans through 
we r Grove Bank on which there is an 
ditional 1-3% processing fee? and 

—$300,000 in other GSLs through pri- 
te baulks or state agencies. 

The GSLs will continue to be the 
imary source for the indefinite future, 
id Shelton. For eligible students, 
e federal government pays the interest 
ring school and for nine months after? 
all cases it also pays the premium 

Dve the 7% interest rate (usually 1.5%) 
ich permits these loans to be marketable. 


Although the future of the NDSLs is more 
uncertain because of their expense to the 
government, Shelton feels that the politi¬ 
cal pressures on the Congress will likely 
serve to keep the program in force for 
the present. 

Two basic policies govern the finan¬ 
cial aid awards made by the Law School. 

The first is that professional students 
should pay there own way. This, however, 
is mitigated by the use of scholarship 
aid to attract promising students to the 
school and to limit the level of student 
indebtedness. Secondly, the level of aid 
and the proportion of scholarship to loan 
are maintained throughout the three years 
absent a drastic change in circumstances. 
Also, in cases where academic potential 
was a factor in the original award, aca¬ 
demic performance may be a factor in the 
renewal decision. First year awards are 
based solely on need? but since students 
with the highest potential are usually 
admitted first, they generally will have 
first crack at scholarship awards. After 
the first year, the primary objective of 
awards is to limit the student's level of 
indebtedness. All scholarship funds are 
distributed among the three classes on a 
per capita basis, but awards from endowed 
funds are reserved for second and third 
year students. 

The application process for financial 
aid for the 1979-80 academic year will 
begin in March of 1979 and more detailed 
information will be made available at that 
time, but Shelton anticipates no signifi¬ 
cant changes in the process from previous 
years. He stressed the fact that any stu¬ 
dent who is receiving aid in any form this 
year and wishes it to continue next year 
must complete the application process. 

In response to a query posed concerning 
the recurring rumor that the law school's 
surplus funds are diverted to the support 
of Washington University as a whole, 

Dean Shelton stated emphatically that this 
is not the case. "We are completely separ¬ 
ate from the university," he noted, and 
pay them no money apart from pro rata 
assessments made to each school by the 
central administration for university-wide 
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Tortious Conversion 


David R laser 

Gregor Samsa was very surprised when 
he awoke one morning and found himself 
transformed into a large law student. 

It was hard for him to describe 
exactly what was different about him 
but he knew that something had changed. 

His room was the same as when he went to 
sleep but somehow he felt that it wasn't 
quite right. He looked at the rows of 
books extolling a contemplative outdoor 
life and thought what nonsense they con¬ 
tained. He looked at the posters of 
beautiful women he had spread all over 
his room and wondered what had attracted 
him to them in the first place. He 
looked at his plants hanging thickly from 
the ceiling in delicate macrame and thought 
how negligent it was to have them there 
where someone could hit their heads and 
sue him. 

He got up and looked in the mirror 
and again he knew he had changed. His 
perfect vision had gone bad and he reached 
for the glasses that he suddenly found on 
the dresser. His reflection in focus, 
he saw all: his flowing locks had been 
shorn and he now had a conservatively mod 
hairstyle that would require combing 
at least once an hour; his pleasant grin 
had changed to a supercilious and arro¬ 
gant smirk; and his beautiful tan had 
faded overnight leaving only a wan, 
flourescent pallor. 

While he was gazing at himself trying 
to figure out all that had happened his 
sister knocked on the door and entered. 
Seeing- him she screamed and backed out of 
the room with her face twisted in horror 
and revulsion. 

Gregor failed to notice of course 
because it no longer mattered to him what 
real people thought and did. "I will leave 
them all behind," he thought. 

Because he knew he was about to be 
late for school he opened his closet door 
to find his clothes. Little had changed 
here—he still had all his jeans and khaki 
pants. But he did notice a dark three 
piece suit, and a pair of wingtips neither 
of which he had previously owned. 


Suddenly*he noticed two men in the 
room with him. 

"Come with us." 

"Where are we going." 

"Are you prepared?" 

And he knew that no one would ever 
answer a question again. Wherever he 
went, it would be a trial. 


FOOTENOTES 

Dean Foote has made the following 
announcements: 

1. I have approved the following 
sabbaticals for next year: 

Professor Greenfield, second semester 

Professor Mutharika, second semester 

Professor O'Neal, first semester 

Assistant Professor Patrick Kelley 
will be on leave of absence next year. 

2. Many students have expressed con¬ 
cern over inadequate lighting in the park¬ 
ing lot near the tennis courts. For some 
time I have pressed the central administra¬ 
tion to improve the lighting, and I am 
pleased to report that the University plans 
to do the work some time in the near future/ 
hopefully before the long winter nights 

set in. The next step is preparation of 
detailed engineering plans. Then the Uni¬ 
versity will seek bids for the work. All 
that may take some time, but I thought you 
would want to know that some time soon 
there will be more light. 


financial aid cont. 

student services and utilities. Further, 
he added, the amount of these contribu¬ 
tions is as small as those of any school 
in the country. In the instance, which 
occasionally happens, that the Law School 
takes in more money than it spends, the 
surplus goes to the Law School reserve 
fund—currently at $130,000 and reserved 
for use in the event that the school 
does go into the red. 
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INTERVIEWING 


Fall semester; the flu, three piece 
suits and on-campus interviews. The three 
seem as inevitable as the coming of winter, 
but are they? Modern science hasn’t got 
an answer for the flu, but the on-campus 
interview is a beast that requires * care 
and coaxing. 

Nearly 40 firms were scheduled to 
visit Mudd during September and October. 
These firms, usually good sized, are look¬ 
ing for the best. If they weren’t they 
wouldn’t start looking so soon. Which 
leads to one of Dean Steven Korenblat*s 
major problems. 

The on-campus interview is essen¬ 
tially a service, a convenience, according 
to Korenblat, and it is one that is often 
misunderstood. He said he hears a lot 
of complaints that the on-campus inter¬ 
views serve only the students at the top 
of the class, so the other students don’t 
bother signing up for the interviews. 

It is true, he says that the firUB want 
to look at the best students, but that at 
Wash 0 they don't have quite the freedom 
they would have at other schools. One of 
the requirements Korenblat insists upon 
is that the firms interview every student 
that signs the interview sheet. 

"We could get more firms here,” he 
said, "if we would let the firm prescreen 
the resumes and see only the students 
they want to see.” 

Another side of the coin is the firm 
which signs up to interview and gets no 
takers. "If the firm is from St, Louis, 
Chicago or New York," said Korenblat, 
"people sign up. If it is from some other 
midwestem city like Springfield or Little 
Rock, nobody signs up.” One case which 
bathers him in particular is the lack of 
students who wanted to interview with 
the Missouri Attorney General’s office 
which has hired a number of graduates in 
the past. When the student body was 30 
per cent smaller, the AG’s office sent 
three interviewers for a full day’s inter¬ 
viewing. Despite the growth in the stu¬ 
dent body, only two interviewers are 
seeded now, and they don’t do a full day’s 
work. Korenblat said he thought the rea¬ 
son interest has dropped off is due to 
the size and provincial nature of 
Jefferson City, and he emphasized that 


after two or three years’ experience in an 
office like that, a student could essen¬ 
tially write his or her own ticket. An¬ 
other job with possibility which was pass¬ 
ing untaken at the time of the interview 
was with Holiday Inns in Memphis. 

There are other problems with the on- 
campus interviews. Korenblat said many 
interviewers tend to misrepresent their 
firms, not deliberately perhaps, but the 
student doesn’t get a real idea of what the 
firm does or is like from the interviewer’s 
conduct. 

Because of that, and the fact that 
only 10 to 20 percent (with the end 
result a lot closer to 10) of the class 
will get jobs from the on-campus inter¬ 
views, Korenblat says the best way to get 
a job is to go out and get it. 

The student not at the top of the 
class has an advantage in the off-canqpus 
situation because he has sought out the 
lawyer or the firm, said Korenblat, and 
the initiative shown will mean the class 
rank won ’ t matter quite as much'. 

To assist in off-campus interviews, 
the placement office is accumulating a 
large master file of firms which have 
offered jobs in the past to Wash U stu¬ 
dents, or which have at least been helpful. 
It will be a positive file, no information 
on the offices which threw out the student 
as soon as he said "I'm from Wash U" until 
after the file is better established. 

Another service offered is a post¬ 
graduation employment offer service. 

Offers from firms which write the place¬ 
ment office, looking for someone who is 
available right then, are passed on to the 
graduates who have requested such infor¬ 
mation. 

Korenblat also does some travelling. 
Rather than having the firm send someone 
to St. Louis, he goes to other cities, doing 
some public relations work for the law 
school. When students go there looking 
for jobs later in the year, they find some 
groundwork has already been done and the 
interviewer doesn’t say "Washington Uni¬ 
versity, where’s that." 

On-campus interviews are the most 
visible part of the placement office's job 
but it is not the bulk of it. With about 


Some things never change 


by Mitch Burack 

"Human beings to a large degree de¬ 
pend on the predictability of their envi¬ 
ronment—even to the extent of deriving 
pleasure from familiar but unpleasant 
aspects thereof ..." Freud had the 
right idea all right—I love it here—and 
the following priceless scenes explain 
why: 

#1: You're in your third class in a 

row with one more left and the professor 
is a little bit inarticulate today and the 
students a little slow. You watch the 
minute hand creep to the 12 and then 
ALL THE SUDDEN the Professor has his 
INSPIRATION and raises his voice to com¬ 
pete with the roar out in the hall, the 
rustling of papers and closing of note¬ 
books. You'd really like to go get some 
coffee, answer a call of nature, go to 
your locker or heaven forbid, all three, 
in the 8 minute passing period but now 
there's only 4 minutes left. I once had 
a Professor who did this every day like 
"clockwork"—he even had the Professor 
who taught in there during the next hour 
ready to kill him—or so I discovered 
later that they're good friends and just 
pretended to glare at each other as the 
offender sauntered out of the room at 6 
minutes after the hour. Relief requested! 
Schedule 2 extra classes if you need more 
time for the material, guys! 

#2—Getting jabbed in the chest with 
the fire alarm lever on the hallway door 
while returning to the lockers from Income 
Tax with both hands occupied. 

#3—You skip dinner to get down to the 
library at 5 p.m. and get a Gold Coast 
Carrel for a change. The library is 
deserted—you feel like a wierdo but it's 
worth it to get a Gold Coast Carrel. "NO 
VACANCY" the sign says—but there's no 
one there,I protested. "Sorry, these 
piles of books are my best customers' 
you'll have to move on Sonny!" 

#4—It's Sunday night—you haven't 
done any work all weekend—you drag your¬ 
self down here at 8 p.m.—by 10 you're 
ready to go crazy. Down to the vending 
room—no coffee, no change, not even 
peanuts. You walk 2 blocks to Elliot 
Hall next door and they're out of Diet 
Pepsi. 


#5—You need 420 U.S. Reports. You 
don't even bother looking on the shelf 
for it. Two hours of peeking at people's 
private research stashes all over reveals 
the obvious. Just for a joke I went to 
look- for 1974 Univ. of Ill. Law Forum 
which was gone for 3 months while I wrote 
my Urban Comment. It's still not there 

#6—Transcript of a conversation with 
Steve Kornblatt: 

SK: Wo what can I do for you? 

Student: Uh, I'm applying for . . . [tele¬ 
phone rings] 

SK: So what were you saying? 

Student: Uh, I'm applying for a job with 
uh . . . [telephone rings] 

SK: I'm sorry what were we talking about? 
Student: Uh, oh yeah, I'm applying for 
this job and I wondered . . . [telephone 
rings] 

[And herein are all the proceedings had 
this day . . .] 


*This is an exaggeration of course and I 
would say Steve is quite helpful and 
competent. 


on-campus interviews 

Continued from p. 11 


10 percent of the class getting jobs 
through the interviews, that leaves the 
other 83 percent of the class to assist 
in getting jobs. 

Any students interested in the sort 
of job Korenblat has done in the past 
few years should go to the placement 
office to see the handbook he has pre¬ 
pared. Even with the age-old maxim about 
"lies, damned lies and statistics" ring¬ 
ing in the ears, the numbers look pretty 
good. 
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CANDLE BURNS ELEMENT 


Frank Merriwell 

[a a striking upset, Light the Candle 
>rutally detained Criminal Element 26-6 
Ln IK football action several weekends 

igo. 

Criminal Element, which may have 
the best front office in the IMs, was 
expected to overwhelm the second-year 
team with ease. Their experience, prac¬ 
tice and training table had led them to 
believe that the smaller team was going 
to be just another short stop on the way 
to a perfect season. 

But the older team didn’t count 
on Light the Candle's speed, desire 
and quarterback. Bruce Johnston of 
frigid Carleton College put on an 
amazing aerial show that devastated the 
highly touted CE defense and put the 
game firmly in LTC's able hands. 

LTC did all its scoring in the 
first half. After holding CE motion¬ 
less on its first possession LTC put 
its first of many points on the board 
when Dwight Kinsey took a short pass 
from Johnston and ambled 40 yards to the 
stripe, with flags still intact. Jay 
Case scored the point after on a center 
option and the carnage was on. 

LTC got its second tally on an 
Improvised flea flicker that left the 
CE secondary confused and ashamed. In 
moderate trouble, Johnston sent out one 
of his many passes to Kinsey ln the 
flat who then lateraled back to Ross 
Bricker who blasted by the stunned de¬ 
fenders and went 40 yards for the 
score. 

Fleet Phil Gerner made the score 
19-0 when he picked off an errant CE 
pass and gamboled back half the length 
af the field untouched. 

The final touchdown was the most 
aesthetically pleasing, if not the most 
Iramatic. Poised calmly under heavy 
pressure from CE crashers, Johnston 
Let fly an extraordinary spiral that 
traveled at least three-quarters of the 
field before settling gently into 
Kinsev’a waitin* hands. Kinsey then 


stepped off 10 unmolested yards for his 
second score of the game. He was also 
recipient of the point after pass to 
leave the half-time score an all but 
Insurmountable 26-0. 

The difference would not have been 
impossible, if CE had been able to 
expect any offense. But between the 
inability of their offense to move and 
the striking ability of the LTC defense 
to keep them from doing so, CE was only 
able to manage six points. Irv 
Shappell completed a touchdown strike 
to Scott David who had the best day 
offensively, when he wasn’t being 
decapitated by LTC defender Andy Gold. 

Mark Levlson Intercepted a pass. 
And no one even told his wife. 


POTLUCK 



The student-faculty pot luck suppers 
are under way again. 

At each pot luck there will be 12 
students (no dates or spouses) and one 
professor. Each student will bring a 
dish which serves at least 8. The S.B.A. 
furnishes drinks, plates, etc. S.B.A. 
also will contact those students signed 
up about maps, rides, etc. 

The dinners will be (tentatively) 
in monthly "rounds" which last about a 
week and include 4-5 dinners. 

The sign-up sheets will be posted 
under the S.B.A. heading on the bulletin 
board. There will be no notification of 
when they will be posted. 

The first round faculty members are: 
Bruce La Pierre, Patrick Kelley, Bernard 
Reams and Charles McManis. 

If there are any questions, please 
contact: Cully Dale, Gil Coogler. 





FACULTY INTERVIEW #6: 



This is the sixth in a series of interviews by Mark Kaufman with Washington 
University Law School professors and administrators. Ronald L. Carlson is 
Professor of Law at Washington University. He is married, has two children 
and lives in Clayton. 

M. Kaufman; I am sure, Mr. Carlson, that many students here would be 
interested in knowing how it was that you got into the academic legal pro¬ 
fession. Along that line, were there any points earlier in your career that 
you had considered other alternatives? 

Prof. Carlson; When I completed my law school career at Northwestern, 
where I got my J.D., I applied for and was accepted in the pilot program 
of the E. Barret Prettyman Fellowship in Trial Advocacy at Georgetown. This 
master's program at Georgetown is a degree that is completed not so much by 
writing a thesis, but rather by completion of a certain number of cases in 
the General Sessions Court and U.S. District Court in the District of Colum¬ 
bia. I received a Master of Laws Degree upon completion of the program; I 
think I must have had some inkling that I eventually wanted to go into teach¬ 
ing. Masters of Laws Degrees are not exclusively designed to advance that 
kind of career decision but probably the majority of those who attain the 
degree have some academic inclinations. Later, I was in the practice of law 
and prepared a law review article which grew out of an American Bar Foundation 
study. The law review article appeared in the Iowa Law Review while I was 
a practicing attorney. My areas of practice with a twelve-member firm con¬ 
sisted largely of. personal injury, medical malpractice, products and business 
cases, with some appointed criminal work, including murder trials. Mason 
Ladd, Dean of the Iowa Law School, read the articles and knew of my trial 
work. He called upon me and asked me to join the Iowa law faculty. This was 
in 1965. Thus, my entry into teaching grew largely out of my writing the 
article in the Iowa Law Review. At that time the prospect of leaving prac¬ 
tice and going into teaching was very attractive. I can assure you, if you 
ever try it, that writing a comprehensive law review article while you 
are a busy trial lawyer is no mean feat, and I felt that my research and 
the publishing I wanted to do would be advanced by getting into the teaching 
profession. So these were the things that sparked my move. 

M. Kaufman: As a teacher of Trial Techniques and Evidence, do you feel 
that Law School curriculums do enough to train students to be capable 
advocates in the courtroom? 

Prof. Carlson: Nationally, no. I will come back to our situation here 
in a moment, Mark. At the national level, Justice Burger is right in many 
respects. While there is a mixed reaction to his multi-faceted message, in 
terms of his legal education message, his approach and emphasis have had 
salutary effects. Schools all over the country which previously gave no 
attention to trial practice are beginning to teach it. Others, where it has 
been taught for a long time, are adding advanced courses in the trial field. 

This is the result of a number of influences on the law schools, and it 
would be simplistic to say that the Chief Justice is solely responsible. But 
Burger has been at the forefront of the judicial movement in favor of enhanced 
trial training in law schools. The training in some schools had been turned 
over largely to adjunct professors, busy lawyers who sometimes rushed into 
class five minutes before it was scheduled, threw down a coat, jumped up in 
front of the students, did a two hour Trial Practice class, and then promptly 
left. Part, of course, of any good law school education is outside-of-class 
accessibility. The student with a complicated Mock Trial problem—perhaps a 
products liability case or suppression of a confession in a criminal case— 
may need to see a professor a few days in advance of his presentation and 
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talk about a special problem of proof, trial tactics, jury instructions, or 
whatever. The ability to provide such contact is vitally important. The same 
school that turns over trial training exclusively to outside instruction 
might never allow such a haphazard approach to the teaching of “main line 
courses” like Constitutional Law or Administrative Law or Evidence. I am 
happy to report that the older methods for staffing trial practice are now 
being reversed. I appeared on a program with Chief Judge Kaufman of the 
Second Circuit in Dallas where the speakers addressed themselves to the na¬ 
tional problem of trial lawyer competence; the conclusion reached there, as 
in most of the national debates that have focused on the problem, was that 
law schools must give increased, more qualitative emphasis to the trial prac¬ 
tice aspects of the curriculum. The needs in this area are still not being 
completely satisfied nationally, but the trend is in the proper direction for 
reasons that I have identified. 

Now part of your question goes to the progress and history of Washington 
University. I started the trial techniques course here some years ago, when 
it was introduced into our curriculum. We instituted a basic course which 
became very popular with the students. More recent events demonstrate that 
the school has been moving in the right direction, consistent with the na¬ 
tional trend previously identified. This year we went from a two hour course 
to that which more nearly fits national needs, that is to say a three hour 
course. In addition, we succeeded through a faculty vote last spring in bring¬ 
ing the size of our student sections to something more nearly in accord with 
the national pattern. Trial Techniques at Washington University is limited 
to 28 students. This course requires students to be on their feet, to be 
personally critiqued, to be videotaped, to have their videotaped performance 
reviewed by an instructor with comments, and to try cases on a small trial 
team basis. This in turn mandates some limitation in class size in order to 
accomplish these aims. Small group instruction is essential. I think we are 
at a good class size here for our basic course. The limit of twenty-eight 
students is not much larger than classes at several other schools: Trial 
Tactics at Texas, where I taught this summer, is limited to twenty-four 
students. Missouri, Columbia, I understand, has twenty in a class. At Case 
Western Reserve (we use the trial book authored by a professor from there) 
the course is limited to sixteen students. We are a bit larger them these 
comparative patterns, but the school,has greatly improved the program from 
the time when we taught forty students in a two hour class. Incidentally, 
the faculty meeting where this issue was resolved involved student partici¬ 
pation. I would like to mention that Mark Levison, Jean Shanen, and Profes¬ 
sor Swihart, among others, made valuable comments in concluding this ques¬ 
tion of appropriate class size. 

Another salutary aspect of our trials program here is that the instruc¬ 
tion is basically in-house. Professor Liberman teaches one section, and 
Attorney Peter Ruger is on campus as University Counsel. 

Where do we go in the future? First, more sections of Trial Techniques 
will probably be needed in the future. Professor Fried, presently visiting 
from Syracuse, reports that ten sections are offered at his school. Missouri, 
Columbia, offers six sections. 

Next, it seems to me that we are probably ready for an advanced course 
or two. For several years we have given the basic survey course. Perhaps 
an advanced offering in civil litigation, featuring academically rich cases 
in the products liability and corporate and commercial litigation fields, 
is our next step. In addition, an advanced criminal trial practice course— 



interview cont. 

emphasizing special criminal trial problems like chain of custody, gory ex¬ 
hibits, suppression of evidence problems and the like—might greatly assist 
the student? especially the student who shortly after law school serves as 
appointed defense counsel, public defender, or assistant D.A. 

Within the framework of any of these courses, be they basic or advanced, 
there are things the instructor must do. We must be constantly alert to ex¬ 
ploring new methodologies for effective instruction. The Court Practice In¬ 
stitute publishes a little pamphlet which is called "What Each Member of a Law 
School Curriculum Committee Should Know." In a section captioned "The Need for 
Contemporary Teaching Techniques" it makes a statement in reference to one 
point, Cross-Examination Impeachment Techniques, which is broadly applicable 
to teaching philosophy in the field. The Court Practice Institute states: 
"Impeachment techniques should receive top priority in a law school trial 
practice course to equip the student for contemporary courtroom practice. 
Neophytes who are still being trained in law school to try cases with obso¬ 

lete methods will find modern courtroom competition overwhelming. It is the 
continuing obligation of law schools to investigate new and successful methods 
of instruction, for possible adoption." It seems to me that one of the 
important obligations that I have as the teacher here who is perhaps most cen¬ 
trally responsible for the direction of our trial law program is to consis¬ 
tently investigate new methodologies for instruction. This includes ideas for 
effective use of videotape programs, all with the aim that every student who 
completes our trial practice program can feel comfortable going into a court¬ 
room. 

M. Kaufman: Chief Justice Burger has lashed out recently at the skills 
of many trial attorneys. First, how did you react to his strong comments? 
Secondly, what about proposals for special training for attorneys who practice 
in the federal courts or for that matter, continuing education for lawyers in 
general? 

Prof. Carlson: Continuing education is vital for lawyers. It’s espe¬ 
cially critical for lawyers who graduate from one type of school, a modern 
phenomenon. In very recent years, the popularity of legal education has 
sparked the growth of a certain type of low budget, proprietary law school. 

In another state where I taught summer school, students from one such school 
described the method of instruction in several of their courses. The school 
has enrolled almost one thousand students on a full or part time basis. 

Courses run as large as 250, 260 students? in certain courses, the professor 
apparently reads the state code book to the class with an occasional comment 
or annotation. While that approach to instruction may not be universal, the 
approach does exist. How much a student with that kind of legal education 
needs training after law school on evidence, trial of lawsuits, procedure— 
perhaps just basic legal analysis! In a few states many new law schools 
have opened, with some featuring an approach to legal training far removed 
from the quality pattern established at Washington University. It is so far 
removed from the experience here as to be not simply a difference of degree, 
but of kind. For this and a host of other reasons, continuing legal education 
for lawyers is a must. It is needed by those attorneys graduating from very 
high calibre schools, like ours, as well. Every lawyer should be aware of 
new techniques, fresh ideas, and should review new developments in the field. 
Consistent with my beliefs, as you may know, I routinely travel across the 
country to continuing legal education conferences of judges as well as of 
trial lawyers, and perform a training function both in the trial practice and 
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evidence fields. I appeared very recently at the national convention of the 
Federal Bar Association in Washington, D.C. Last month I spoke before the 
Tennessee Trial Lawyers at a training seminar in Knoxville. I have a number 
of such conferences scheduled in the near future, including meetings in Ohio, 
Texas, and at the University of Washington at Seattle. In May I delivered an 
address to trial lawyers in Chicago, and Don Schwartz of the senior class 
helped me with that presentation. Don is from Chicago. 

The national need for lawyer competence and continuing education of the 
bar recently prompted me to prepare a videotape film on trial practice called 
“Expert and Opinion Testimony." We filmed most of it here in the Mudd Court¬ 
room using students, recent graduates, and the library staff in our trial 
scenes. Rather than the dull-normal, straight lecture approach typically seen 
in legal education films, we spliced mini-lectures between courtroom testimony 
to enliven the program. 

Finally, Mark, you raised the delicate question of the current performance 
and competence of trial counsel in our courts today. Clearly there have been 
and are serious problems. Some lawyers, older hands as well as recent gradu¬ 
ates, have very grave difficulty in effectively employing the rules of evi¬ 
dence, utilizing proper procedure, and applying other lawyer skills. Perhaps 
in their education they never had these principles raised in a way that is 
necessary in order to apply them. Application of ethical principles was simi¬ 
larly slighted in law school instruction until a few years ago. Again, Justice 
Burger has appropriately pointed national attention to the lack of comptency 
of the trial bar, although there has been some overstatement on his part in 
this regard, apparently to stress the point. How can the problem of compe¬ 
tency be attacked? Inroads can be made in the law schools; we’ve already men¬ 
tioned this. Continuing education programs are also helpful. What Justice 
Burger has not mentioned as prominently is the ability of appellate judges 
to play an important role in raising the level of lawyer competence. How? 

By reversing convictions due to the ineffectiveness of defense counsel, if 
that appears from the trial record. In the past, sometimes members of the 
appellate bench have been less than eager to do so. While almost unmentioned 
in proposals put forth by members of the judiciary when talking about improving 
justice, the device of reversal is certainly available. If lawyer competency 
is a problem, there can be a multi-faceted attack on the problem. Justice 
Burger mentioned some of the approaches. Importantly, his message has not gen¬ 
erally carried mention of one method, appellate reversal. 

M. Kaufman: One final question, Mr. Carlson, for a bit of a change of 
pace. I think we have covered many of the issues of the law school curriculum 
and have looked into the future. In addition to your concerns for academic 
quality in the areas about which we have been speaking, it's well known that 
you are enthusiastic about athletic intramurals. Do you feel that the wide¬ 
spread participation in sports here in the law school is a healthy aspect 
of our community? 

Prof. Carlson; Yes, I do, Mark. I enjoy my association with the stu¬ 
dents in the classroom and I cherish the association in athletic endeavors. 

Last year, for example, I played on the basketball team fielded by Joe 
Pereless in the intramural league; later, I collected a team of tall alumni 
to participate in our own Ema Arndt classic; finally, I have for several 
years coached the faculty team in the annual Faculty-Women’s Game. In con¬ 
nection with this game, last year Mr. Greenfield had a knee injury. For this 
reason he did not play (he regularly has done so), so I handed over the 
coaching reins to Mr. Greenfield, and he coached the team. You may have 
noticed that that was the first year the faculty lost the game. I intend 
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to retake my position as player-coach this year. I plan to ask Mr. Greenfield 
to join Billy Martin in an early retirement from coaching. 

Athletic competition among the law students has been fun through the 
years, and we have a convenient facility for athletics here. You'll notice 
that I retain on my desk a Pro Sports magazine given to me by a student group 
two years ago. They took some liberties with the cover and altered the head¬ 
line to say "Read Ron Carlson's 'How I Taught Kareem and Skyhook, or, The 
Shot Not Even the U.S. Supreme Can Stop!'" The law school usually goes basket¬ 
ball crazy during the winter months. It's been suggested by some students, 
especially when our Francis Fieldhouse gets packed with basketball players, 
that Dean Foote's next building project should be a gym for the law students 
attached to the law building. That's an idea I fully endorse. 

Sj* The Devil's Advocate would like to thank Jackie Polk for her very 
helpful assistance in the preparation of this interview manuscript. 
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Moot Court 

Edged in Topeka 


The WULS Moot Court team, while not 
winning, put on a highly respectable 
showing at the regional competition in 
Topeka, Kansas last weekend. The team 
of Ed Furr and Mark Levin, victors of 
the WULS intramural competition, were 
defeated by Nebraska in the semi-final 
round. Their one point loss resulted 
from one of the three judges decisively 
voting for Nebraska. The other two judges 
voted for Furr and Levin but by a small 
enough margin that the third judge 1 s vote 
gave Nebraska the victory. Levin did win 
the best brief award. The team of Mitch 
Burack and Mike Mussman lost to the Uni¬ 
versity of Missouri-Columbia in the 
quarter-finals. The alternates accompany¬ 
ing the two teams were Karen Duros and 
Steve Hamilton. 

In the earlier competition to decide 
Washington University 1 s representatives 
to the regionals, Furr and Levin defeated 
Burack and Mussman in the finals. This 
year’s intramural competition at Wash. U. 
produced 33 teams, a record. Because of 
the large number of teams, preliminary 
rounds began on a Saturday, rather than 
the traditional Monday starting date. 


EXTRA 

Trial Technique 
Section 

Associate Dean Philip D. Shelton ha; 
announced that the problem of overenrol 
ment in the Trial Techniques courses fo, 
this year has been resolved by the addi¬ 
tion of a second section during the 
Spring semester and an agreement by the 
teachers of all three sections to accept 
up to two additional persons in their 
classes. Assistant Professor of Clinic^ 
Law Samuel H. Liberman,who taught the 
course two years ago, will teach the 
second section. As a result, said Shel¬ 
ton, all those who pre-registered for tl 
course will be accomodated this year. ' 
prospects for those who didn't, however, 
are dependent upon the withdrawal of pr« 
registered students. 

Shelton says he anticipates that the 
present 40-50% level of student demand 
for the course will continue and added 
that the problem of over enrollment was 
exacerbated this year by Professor Carl¬ 
son's Fall Sabbatical. He also noted th 
the school is currently seeking an addi¬ 
tional faculty member in the evidence ar 
trial techniques area, hopefully for 
next year. 






The Golden Mean 


Editorial Board: 

Bruce Hunt, Editor-in-Chief 
Mark Clevenger, Managing Editor 
Dave Rieser 
Carol Rutter 
Monica Thompson 
Staff: 

Doug Dewing 
Mark Kaufman 
Don Kohl 
John Lamming 
Andy Miofsky 
Alison Noven 
Richard Ratcliffe 
Sandy Stratton 
Les Szwajkowski 
Steve Turley 
VuDuc Vuong 
Barbara Wurman 


And Beer Consumption 


The Academic Committee will submit 
their grade reform proposal to the entire 
SBA at the Nov. 16 meeting. If approved, 
the Student-Faculty Rules Committees 
will consider the proposal on Nov. 29. 

It is expected that the Academic Commit¬ 
tee's plan will call for expansion of the 
current grading system to a 55 to 100 
scale, institution of a mandatory median 
for first year courses, institution of a 
mandatory median range for second and 
third year courses, and modification of 
the current ranking system. 

In addition to grade reform, publi¬ 
cation of teacher evaluations is ex¬ 
pected to take up a considerable portion 
of SBA time in the coming months. 

Bob Arcovio and the social committee 
put on the "first ever" evening beer 
party on Oct. 27. Dave Becker and Mike 
Greenfield, who were selected as costume 
judges for the Halloween gala, took a 
mere 45 minutes to decide who the winners 
were—thus illustrating the intricate 
detail with which a professor must ana¬ 
lyze a situation and acting as a vivid 
explanation of why students must wait 
two and one half months to get exam 
grades. 

The next party will be this Friday, 
Nov. 17. 

The placement committee has distri¬ 
buted a survey designed to help the stu¬ 
dent body in its efforts at obtaining 
employment. Students that have not filled 
out this survey may get additional copies 
from the Placement Office or the SBA. 

Mark Levison 
SBA President 








EQUALITY SERIES: 

Freund and Handlin Present Conservative Views 


Barbara Wurman 

The first two symposia in the "Quest 
for Equality" series took place here on 
November 1 and 8* Paul Freund, Univer¬ 
sity Professor Emeritus of Harvard Law 
School and an alumnus of Washington Uni¬ 
versity, gave the opening speech on the 
topic "Philosophy of Equality." He was 
joined in the afternoon panel discussion 
by Thomas Nagel, Professor of Philosophy 
from Princeton University, and Professor 
Gray Dorsey of the law school. 

According to Freund, many of his¬ 
tory's most enlightened thinkers have 
provided "a litany of voices in praise 
of inequality." There is respectable 
authority for the early principle that 
'*every person was. to be treated in accor¬ 
dance with his nature." 

The justification of universal equal¬ 
ity as a high moral ideal has tradition¬ 
ally rested on 3 premises: the principle, 
derived from rational thought, that like 
cases should be treated alike; the Seven¬ 
teenth Century notion that human beings 
share the common attribute of reason; and 
a belief in the common fatherhood of God. 
However, Freund observed, these premises 
did not necessarily lead to the implemen¬ 
tation of equality as a social ideal, 
differences in the degree of the reason¬ 
ing faculty in individuals gave rise to 
inequality, while a belief in the common 
innate depravity of man led to the doc¬ 
trine of salvation by grace and the pre¬ 
ferred position of the Elect. 

Equality encompasses the concept of 
Proportionate treatment of individuals. 

problem of equality is that of group- 
ng individuals into relevant conceptual 
Categories. The appropriate grouping is 
cbat which fulfills the purpose of the 
Enterprise: do we wish to provide equal¬ 
ly of opportunity, or to produce a cer¬ 
tain outcome (e.g., equality of results)? 


In regard to the Bakke case, Freund stat 
that "the issue of compensation for past 
discrimination is a difficult one. Shot 
compensation be given and the burden be 
assumed by society at large, or may it 
be placed more particularly on those wh< 
happen to be at the intersection of the 
new configuration?" 

The objective of equality is en¬ 
meshed with other ideals and competing 
values. Furthermore, equality exists 
in the concrete conditions of society, 
providing "nagging dilemmas of choice 
for moral man in an immoral society." 

* * * 

On November 8, Oscar Handlin, Carl 
Pforzheimer Professor of History at Hai 
vard, spoke on "Equality in American 
History." "The concept of equality," 
Hardlin explained, "did not greatly cor 
cem the framers and ratifiers of the 
Constitution." The Eighteenth Century 
Jeffersonians construed "equality" to 
mean equal in the eyes of the law; the} 
did not question the belief that people 
differed in natural endowments. Still, 
"equality” was qualified. People were 
far from equal, even with regard to the 
law. Women did not enjoy equal status 
with men, slaves held no rights what¬ 
ever, and even free blacks were not 
treated equally with whites. 

In the 1830's and 40's, the thrust 
of Jacksonian democracy was toward an 
abolition of privileges or unfair advar 
tages. "Equality" meant equal opportur 
ity, one expression of which was the me 
ment for universal suffrage. 

The determination to abolish slavex 
had a persistent nucleus of supporters. 
Their efforts culminated in emancipatic 
the Thirteenth, Fourteenth, and Fifteer 
Amendments, and the Civil Rights Act oi 
1875. The thrust of equality was nega¬ 
tive, providing guarantees protecting 
the rights of individuals, rather than 
affirmative, asserting the rights of 
groups. 



cont. from p. 3 


SPRING MOOT COUR1 


The 1850's marked the beginning of a 
racist interlude when Darwinian notions 
of the separate evolution of different 
strains seemed to validate the idea of 
racial inferiority. -Racism was given 
impetus by the Oriental and East European 
immigration of the 1870's and 80's. 
Anti-Catholic and anti-Semitic sentiment 
prevailed, and inequality was promoted 
by the doctrine of separate but equal. 

After World War II, the tide turned, 
partly because northward migration gave 

blacks a political base, and partly as 
a result of the labor movement of the 
1930's. A coalition of minorities 
worked for the eradication of barriers 
based on race, creed, or national ori¬ 
gin. "By 1960," said Handlin, "it was 
clear that the struggle was won, or 
shortly would be." After 1965, not just 
negative, but affirmative action was 
sought. Equality was defined, not by 
opportunity, but by results. Handlin 
cautioned that if we depart from stan¬ 
dards of merit through an emphasis on 
affirmative action, the net adjustment in 
standards of performance may present a 
danger of decline in competence. 

* * * 

In the afternoon panel discussion, 

The Honorable A. Leon Higginbotham, Jr., 
Circuit Judge, U.S.- Court of Appeals for 
the Third Circuit, presented a view of 
history contradictory to that of Profes¬ 
sor Handlin. Higginbotham suggested that 
"the corridor of American history" can 
be looked at through a different lens, 
as "a quest for inequality." He noted 
the disparity between "the mouthing of 
great egalitarian platitudes" and "the 
acute and extraordinary inequalities" 
of a society wh-ich "had forefathers, but 
no foremothers," and which encouraged 
the destruction of black families and 
the sale of human beings into slavery. 

"We have had a long, hard history in 
America, where the quest has been for 
inequality," said Higginbotham. "Perhaps 
now we're beginning to see a little dawn 
in the quest for equality." 


Ed Furr, Moot Court Board Chairman, 
and Prof. Charles Haworth, moot court 
faculty advisor, have announced two up¬ 
coming competitions. 

The Phillip R. Jessup Memorial Inter¬ 
national Moot Court Competition problem 
is now available, and a sign-up sheet has 
been posted. This year's topic concerns 
international transfer(s) of technology. 
Competition will be held at the law school 
in February, with the winners advancing 
to the regionals in Chicago. 

Also announced are plans to enter a 
Washington University team in the Mock - 
Trial Competition regionals next spring. 
Plans are indefinite at present as to the 
form the law school competition will take. 
Depending on the response generated, a 
team may simply be selected. A full- 
scale competition will be difficult, as 
each round takes from three to five hours. 
It is fairly certain that participation 
will be limited to those who have either 
completed or are currently enrolled in 
Trial Techniques as of the date of com¬ 
petition. 

For further information on either 
competition, contact. Ed Furr or any Moot 
Court Board member. 

Furr also announced plans for the 
Spring domestic competition. The Spring 
intramural rounds will be held sometime 
before the Midwest Regional, to be held 
in Des Moines, Iowa in early April. The 
problem is expected to be available in 
January. 





our ting Judicial Notice 


More people entered this year's 
moot court competition than last 
year. With the burgeoning number of 
mooters came a few extra problems, one 
of which was locating enough qualified 
judges. The efforts of the moot court 
board were only partially successful, 
filling the posts in the earlier rounds, 
but incurring a noticeable shortage of 
officials for the final rounds. 

In the past, the board kept a list of 
the local legal professionals who volun¬ 
teered their time for the competition. 
This year's demand exceeded the list's 
supply. Forced to augment their search, 
the board first appealed to those most 
likely to respond; W.U.L.S. alumni and 
other attorneys who were either employers 
or family friends of one of the mooters. 
These did not fill the gap entirely, and 
looking for more volunteers, a list com¬ 
piled from the Missouri Bar Directory 
for the Saint Louis area became a final 
source for potential judges. Though 
litigators, especially those with appel¬ 
late experience, were particularly de¬ 
sired, the actual pool of judges in¬ 
cludes lawyers from a myriad of back¬ 
grounds . 

Roughly speaking, there has been a 
50% favorable response to the initial 
mailing in the past years, which is 
understandable considering those con¬ 
tacted were largely repeaters from pre¬ 
vious years. This year, about 25% 
answered. Not only was it more diffi¬ 
cult to recruit new judges, but there 
appears to have been some mix-up in the 
mailing. Whether it was the inefficiency 
of the board in typing the envelopes for 
the letters, or a deficiency of Uncle 
Sam's delivery service is one of the not- 
quite-solved mysteries of this year's 
operations. In any case, there was a 
discrepancy in the number of people the 
board thought it had contacted and the 
number of people who actually received 
an invitation. 

As the responses lagged the board 
members went to the phones and tried a 
more direct approach. Though unable to 
fill the slots for the semi-final rounds 


which were held on the weekend and henc 
less convenient for the lawyers, the 
phone solicitations did result in enoug 
judges for the preliminary bouts. Pro¬ 
fessors Kelly and LaPierre were drafted 
for jurist duty during the semi-final 
rounds. By special invitation, the Hon 
able George Gunn of the Missouri Court 
Appeals and the Honorable Orville Rich¬ 
ardson of the County Magisterial Court 
showed up for the finals. 

Each judge receives a packet with a 
copy of the problem and a legal memo on 
the issues involved so that they can 
orient themselves with the topic. Stil 
the differing degrees of interest in thi 
competition and the divergent background 
of the lawyers and judges who participai 
makes it impossible to have a purely ob, 
tive evaluation of the mooters. Mike 
Vitale agrees that "[t]he trouble with 
judging is that it's arbitrary." ThougJ 
all the judges use the standard forms, 
there are still disparate scores. 

There's no immediate remedy for the 
outrageous marks given by any one judge 
during the competition, but the board 
takes note of performances. Those indi¬ 
viduals who give highly inconsistent 
evaluations, and those who fail to ask 
questions, or in some way indicate a dij 
interest in the job, have their names 
pared from the list for future competi¬ 
tions . 

The board looks to the future. 

In order to expedite the work for 
upcoming moot courts and to avoid the 
clerical foul-ups that caused difficulty 
this fall, Mike Vitale and Jim Baker arc 
indexing the judges they used. The file 
will contain all the practical data suet 
as phone numbers and addresses in addi¬ 
tion to remarks about the person's per¬ 
formance as a judge. Hopefully this bit 
of foresightedness on their part will 
alleviate difficulties in acquiring 
judges for subsequent competitions. 
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L: qu idated Damages 

Barbara Wurman 


Did you know that 60% of Washington 
University law students are unaware of 
an urgent problem which frequently besets 
the remaining 40%? If you're female 
(among the 40%), you're undoubtedly ac¬ 
quainted with the inadequacy of women's 
bathroom facilities in the law school. 
Recently, SBA passed a resolution request¬ 
ing the Administration to correct the 
problem. 

Gil Coogler, SBA representative in 
charge of the issue, explained that the 
overcrowding problem is most severe be¬ 
tween classes and involves the restroom 
near the elevator. After taking a guided 
tour, Coogler admitted that this bathroom 
is. "like a closet in comparison to the 
men's room." 

The SBA resolution proposes 4 possible 
splutions: 

1. Make the restrooms in the classroom 
area co-ed. 

2. Equalize the size of men's and 
women's restrooms by reconstructing them 
and reapportioning the space. 

3. Construct a new women's restroom 
from the utility closet across the hall 
from the current one. 

4. Switch the men's and women's facili¬ 
ties. 

In addition, the resolution proposes that 
the two restrooms near the Career Place¬ 
ment Office be reserved for women only. 

Coogler explained that the expense and 
inconvenience involved in reconstruction 
might make the second and third proposals 
unworkable. Since there are still a lot 
more men than women here, switching the 
restroom facilities would be inequitable. 
The cheapest and fastest remedy, Coogler 
stated, would be to make the restrooms 
co-ed. This would involve installation 
of new floor-to-ceiling partitions be¬ 
tween the stalls. However, there may be 
a law prohibiting co-ed restrooms in pub¬ 
lic buildings. 

Dean Foote stressed that he considers 
the shortage of women's restrooms to be 
"a major priority" and is hopeful that the 
campus architect will be here in a few 
days to survey the situation. Foote 


stated that it is not yet possible to 
say what changes will be made or how soon 
they can be implemented, but that he 
intends to "explore every reasonable 
alternative." 

Gil Coogler observed that "the sub¬ 
ject matter itself seems to draw a lot 
of laughs. I think it is a pretty seri¬ 
ous thing. A building has been built 
that is inadequate for 40% of the people 
it is supposed to serve." 


“in loco parentis” 


A new group has been formed at the 
law school under the auspices of the 
Women's Law Caucus. "In Loco Parentis" 
is a parent mutual-aid group opened to 
students, faculty and staff. The group 
hopes to be able to offer emergency 
hourly child-care at the school, necessi¬ 
tated by school-closings, mild illnesses 
(non-contagious!) babysitter failures, 
etc. Volunteers/ including non-parents, 
are encouraged to contribute their time. 

A sign-up sheet is posted on the main 
bulletin board in the "in loco parentis" 
section. After all slots have been 
filled a xerox copy of the schedule will 
be distributed to interested parents, who 
may then contact a volunteer when needed 
to confirm availability and finalize 
arrangements. Toys and basic supplies 
will be kept in the Women's Law Caucus 
room for use by the children of Mudd! 
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TALKING TURKEY 


In honor of the month of November and 
the approach of the Thanksgiving Holi¬ 
days here in Muddville, the D.A. proudly 
presents: 

CASE OF THE MONTH (or parody thereof). 
Disclaimer of liability: Any resemblance 
to a particularly well-known contracts 
case is totally intentional, but legally 
excusable on the grounds of writer's tem¬ 
porary insanity incurred while attempting 
to prepare an intelligible brief on the 
aforementioned case. 

Frigid Importing Co. v. B.S. International 
Sales Corp., 1 Dawson & Harvey 3d 485, 

190 Fed. Up. Supp. 116 

Action for breach of warranty that goods 
sold shall correspond to the description. 
This is a case of first impression in 
this jurisdiction. The two parties will 
be referred to hereafter either as plain¬ 
tiff or Frigid, on the one hand, and 
defendant or B.S. on the other. 

Smiley, Circuit Judge: The issue is, what 
is "turkey?" Plaintiff says "turkey" 
means a young hen turkey, plump and juicy 
and suitable for a Thanksgiving Day 
repast. Defendant says "turkey" means 
any bird of that genus that meets con¬ 
tract specifications on weight and qual¬ 
ity, including what is calls "male tur¬ 
key" and plaintiff pejoratively terms 
"foul, stringey, tough, dried-up old 
cock." * * * 

Counsel for the defendant discovered 
what he deemed to be a suitable defini¬ 
tion of the word "cock" (3 Mens Mudd 2d 
Stall (1978), but much to defendant's 
consternation, upon counsel's submission 
of the evidence. Judge Smiley ordered 
that the remarks be struck from the rec¬ 
ord and found defense counsel to be 
in contempt of court. 

Undaunted by this minor set-back, counsel 
for the defense proceeded to methodically 
and diligently research the matter at 
hand. However, upon discovering that 
Black's does not contain a definition of 
the word "turkey," defense attorney (who 
was not employed on a contingent fee 
basis) offered to rest his case (or lack 
thereof). Counsel—upon being informed 


by client B.S. International that B.S. 
was prepared to sue for breach of profes¬ 
sional duty—reconsidered this position 
and agreed to litigate. 

Smiley, C.J.: To support its definition 
of "turkey" plaintiff sends a number of 
volleys over the net, defendant essays to 
return them and adds a few serves of its 
own. * * * 

Counsel for plaintiff then developed a 
serious case of tennis elbow which pre¬ 
cluded his winning the match. Judge Smile 
refused to allow a re-match on the grounds 
that plaintiff's counsel had displayed 
unsportsmanlike conduct unbecoming to a 
reasonably prudent professional by refus¬ 
ing to shake hands with counsel for the 
defendant and for beating the latter 
severely about the head with a tennis 
racket. 

Defense counsel filed a motion for an 
action of assault and battery, which was 
later withdrawn when counsel realized 
that in the course of his legal education 
he had somehow managed to get through Tort; 
without ever having figured out the ele¬ 
ments of a battery. 

Judge Smiley admonished both attorneys to 
remember that this was not a tennis court, 
but a court of law. To which admonish¬ 
ment plaintiff's counsel respectfully 
submitted that "if this is indeed a court 
of law then it follows that it is NOT 
Creative Writing 319" and that the Honor¬ 
able Judge should remember that his duty 
"is to enunciate lucid legal opinions" and 
that he should therefore "refrain from 
indulging in whimsical flights of literary 
fancy and clever but superflous metaphors. 

Counsel for plaintiff was found to be in 
contempt of court. 

Both counsels having been sentenced to not 
unsubstantial periods of incarceration for 
contempt of court. Judge Smiley declared 
both parties to the case at bar to be non¬ 
suited. Concurring: Amicable, J., and 
Cordial, J. Dissent: Grimm, J.: I re¬ 
spectfully submit that my learned col¬ 
leagues are all in error and should take 
their definition of "turkey" and stuff it. 
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women’s low 

news 


caucus 


ERA 

Ms. Deane Dellevet, a graduate of 
Stanford Law School and Coordinator for 
the Missouri State ERA Coalition, spoke 
to the Law Caucus ERA Support Group on 
November 2. The group discussed strate¬ 
gies for getting the ERA ratified in 
Missouri. Ms. Dellevet says that there 
is a large demand for pro ERA speakers 
in the area and she would like to recruit 
interested female law students. Anyone 
wishing further information or anyone 
interested in speaking to community 
groups about the ERA should contact 
Leslie Freeman. 

* * * 

A letter was drafted and sent from 
the WLC to COSMOPOLITAN and MS magazine 
protesting COSMOPOLITAN'S advertisement 
portraying women lawyers as "sex objects.' 
* *. * 

WLC FUND RAISING 

The WLC made $93.00 on their first 
bake sale and $43.00 on their bake sale 
of October 30. The bake sale scheduled 
for November 20 will also include a plant 
sale, so members should start cuttings. 
Baked goods and volunteers to sell are 
needed for the November sale. The Fund¬ 
raising Committee is considering selling 
T-shirts, and the Committee is asking for 
suggestions and ideas for a logo and/or 
saying. A sheet for suggestions is 
posted in the WLC office. Future plans 
of the Fundraising Committee include a 
carnation sale on Valentines Day. The 
Committee is also discussing the possi¬ 
bility of selling food at the law school 
on Sundays. 


WLC Conference on Women & The Law 

Leslie Freeman, Nancy Hentig, Marilyn 
Peters and Carol Rutter are the four 
women who represented Washington Univer¬ 
sity at the Midwest Conference on Women 
and the Law held Oct. 20-22 in Lima, 

Ohio. Approximately 100 women (and 
about 10 men) representing more than 
twenty Midwestern law schools were in 
attendance. Fifteen different workshops 
were presented. The speakers were articu¬ 
late and well-informed and the entire con¬ 
ference was very well organized by the 
Legal Association for Women and the Stu¬ 
dent Bar Association at Ohio Northern 
University. 

The Washington University delegates 
enjoyed the opportunity to meet women 
from other law schools and ended up being 
walking advertisements for our law school, 
rt appeared from general conversation with 
other female law students that the envi¬ 
ronment it some law schools is not at all 
encouraging (if not openly hostile) to 
women, and the Wash. U. contingent, in 
comparison, had nothing but positive 
statements to make about the general 
atmosphere here. 

The Washington University group trav¬ 
eled the farthest to attend the Conference 
and an enjoyable (and educational) time 
was had by all. The delegates wish to 
thank the law school and the Law Caucus 
for helping to finance the trip. 






WLC PLACEMENT 
COMMITTEE 


The Women*s Law Caucus has formed 
a Placement Committee to generate more 
student input in the placement process. 
Dean Steve Korenblat, Placement Office 
Director/ met with the Committee in 
October to discuss placement needs and 
goals. Dean Korenblat seems to be recep¬ 
tive to student opinion and is very con¬ 
cerned about any special problems encoun¬ 
tered by female students in the placement 
process. In re discrimination in hiring. 
Dean Korenblat says that while discrim¬ 
ination against women has become less 
blatant, he feels that this probably indi¬ 
cates merely that the interviewers have 
learned to be more subtle. Dean Koren¬ 
blat urges that women students feel free 
to come to him if they feel that they 
have not been hired or have not been 
treated fairly by a firm during an inter¬ 
view because of their sex. "I'm feeling 
a little remote" said Dean Korenblat 
in emphasizing that he can't work on 
solutions until women come in and articu¬ 
late their problems to him. "There's 
been an absence of complaints and it's 
been very comfortable, but I'd like to 
know what's happening." 

The WLC Placement Committee feels 
that Steve Korenblat is very receptive 
to women and strongly urges that female 
students communicate to him any problems 
encountered in the course of interviewing 
and hiring. "The interviewer may treat 
you wonderfully, but if you're not hired 
because the firm already hired a female 
last year, there's still a problem and I 
want to know about it," says Korenblat. 
Arrangements are being made to have Dean 
Korenblat speak to the Caucus as a group 
at one of the upcoming monthly meetings. 


The Placement Committee also seeks 
to assist female students by: (1) Seek¬ 
ing out firms that are amenable to part- 
time employment or full time employment 
that is really forty hours per week as 
opposed to seventy hours for those stu¬ 
dents with family responsibilities; (2) 
Drafting a statement to the ABA urging 
that sex discrimination in hiring DOES 
exist and requesting that they take a 
firm position denouncing discrimination 
against women and minorities in hiring; 
(3) Developing a questionnaire to be sent 

to female alumnae to see how they have 
fared in the business world; (4) Estab¬ 
lishing and reinforcing ties with alumni 
and individuals and organizations which 
can help ALL students (not just the 
top 10%) find employment; (5) Improving 
communication between the Placement 
Office, the law school faculty, and the 
student body. 

Any student wishing to have the WLC 
Placement Committee serve as intermedi¬ 
ary between them and the Placement Offic 
or anyone wishing to attend a Placement 
Committee meeting should contact Leslie 
Freeman or Carol Rutter. The WLC Place¬ 
ment Committee welcomes student input 
and suggestions. 

The SBA also has a Placement Com¬ 
mittee and the two student committees 
will be holding a joint meeting in the 
near future for coordination purposes. 
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From U.K. to U.C.L.A. *• Hclniholz on sabbatical 


by Sandy Stratton 


A study of the origins and develop¬ 
ment of the common law remedies for libel 
and slander is a project which Washington 
University Professor of Law and History 
Richard H. Helmholz has been working on 
for the past few years. And, for the 
past two summers, it has taken him to 
London to study the 16th Century records 
of the Courts of King's Bench and Common 
Pleas. 

His research has involved heavy usage 
of the original court records in Latin, 
an approach which h§ termed "very use¬ 
ful." The appellate opinions which form 
the basis of most legal research, he 
explained, often screen out a very large 
part of the litigation with which lawyers 
deal, and, as a result, we may not be 
aware of some of the operative factors 
at the trial court level. 

In his own project, Helmholz has 
found that the often held theory that 
the remedy for slander developed from 
actual money damages was refuted by the 
evidence in the records that consequential 
damages did not play a large role. As 
a more modern example, he suggested the 
possibility that an examination of court 
records might.reveal some realities of 
landlord and tenant law not readily 
apparent at the appellate level. There 
are many implications to the discovery of 
such discrepancies, and Helmholz feels 
that this approach could be an interest¬ 
ing and valuable one for student legal 
researchers. 

At the close of his first London 
stint in December of 1977 Helmholz pro¬ 
ceeded to the Law School at UCLA where 
he spent the Winter and Spring quarters 
teaching family law and trusts & wills. 

"I enjoyed it very much. But I'm also 


happy to be back here," he said. Among 
the differences he mentioned were "better 
conditions for running" and a more re¬ 
laxed environment which he attributed to 
California's hang-loose attitude. He 
found no great differences in the abili¬ 
ties of UCLA and WU law students, but 
he did note the much stronger presence 
of minorities in California. The result¬ 
ing diversity of cultural viewpoints was 
particularly apparent in the family law 

law course. Another phenomenon he thought 
unlikely to occur here was a strike over 
admissions policies by Chicano students. 
The noise of maracas and other musical 
protests in the halls forced classes 
into other buildings for a period of time. 


SBA 

PLACEMEN' 

COMMITTEE 

The SBA Placement Committee meets on 
Thursdays at 4 p.m. in Room 404. The 
committee's statistics on student inter¬ 
ests , based on a survey conducted last 
year, are presently being correlated. 

The Committee is concentrating on 
(1) the development of alternative 
legal career placements, (2) a place¬ 
ment handbook for employers, (3) a 
spring job fair and (4) compiling stu¬ 
dent resources to be shared among stu¬ 
dents. Other projects considered by the 
Committee are teaching interviewing 
techniques to both employers and stu¬ 
dents. The Committee is interested in 
student input; contact Beth Slavet or 
Sharon Rowe. Also—keys to the place¬ 
ment library are available for evening 
use—see Steve Kornblat. 





a thousand clowns 


^Eat Shredded Wheat & watch Channel 9." 
Bernstein 

"There is no common-law right to a paid 
vacation." 

Bernstein 

"The First Fragile Flower of unionism 
should be protected." 

Bernstein 

"Life is a bell-shaped curve." 

Bernstein 

"There will always be a hard-core of 
cheapskates." 

Bernstein 

"Medical students are not like you and I— 
imagine knowing what you want to do with 
your life in 10th grade!" 

Bernstein 

"I don't mean to say that we have a group 
of people on the Supreme Court who are 
charlatans." 

Miller 

"This has been accurately characterized 
as being as weak a case as you can get." 
Miller 

"Oral sodomy is a crime not usually prose¬ 
cuted unless there is force, it is in 
public, or in Massachusetts." 

Miller 

"Even in California one can get seven 
years for rape." 

Miller 


"You might be surprised how much a first 
rate personal injury lawyer knows about 
the lower back." 

Miller 

"The worse thing a lawyer can do other 
than engaging in unsavory conduct is to 
get a reputation for it." 

Miller 

"The cement lobby is very firm." 
Mandelker 

"We have a lot of people walking out 
this morning. I feel like a play that 
is about to end its run." 

Mandelker 

"People are always taking cocaine, alway 
working and always waterskiing—but elec 
tions rarely happen." 

Mandelker 

"This is probably the only course in whi 
Alaska law becomes in^ortant." 

Mandelker 

"The reason Plato came up with these 
concepts is that he didn't want the damn 
world to fall apart." 

Dorsey 

"You mean if we block out TV for a week¬ 
end, then we can achieve Nirvana?" 

Dorsey 

"The fertile octogenarian is the darling 
of the common law." 

Helraholz 
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FOOTE PRINTS 

IN THE Not Half Bad 

MUDD: 


Many times, in my years on the news¬ 
paper, I have written negative articles 
about everything from the faculty and 
the administration, to the student body, 
the staff, and the law reviews. Looking 
back, and not being one to-recant easily, 

I find the majority, if not all of the 
criticism justified. 

Despite all of this past criticism 
there is much here that ought to be 
praised. As I attempt to give praise 
where praise is due, I find that it is 
stylistically easier to criticise than 
to acclaim particularly,in this law 
school environment, where encouraging 
words are far and few between. 

It is almost as if one must feel 
embarrassed to speak highly of law 
school things: particularly fellow 
classmates.. The common sentiment is to 
deride law school peers as being too 
"straight," too "typical," or just plain 
too law related. God knows that we can't 
get away from being "law related" in some 
ways, (have you ever spoken to an engin¬ 
eer or a dentist), yet Wash. U. law stu- 
.dents have more dimensions than are 
visibly evident. 

As I have come to know more and more 
law school students I have realized that 
so called "typical" law school students 
are writers, poets, philosophers, litera¬ 
ture majors, language specialists, musi¬ 
cians, scientists, etc. 

I'm reminded of a party I attended 
last year where one of my classmates sat 
down at the piano & started playing and 
making up songs that related to-the whole 
group. Nobody had realized the fellow 
was good for anything but screwing up a 
holding. 


It seems to me that my third year 
class, raucous as it may be, has molded 
itself into a likeable and admirable 
group. By now, most people must know that 
the third year team, Criminal Element, 
brought the all Graduate School champion¬ 
ship to the law school for the first time 
in many years—but there is much more to 
it than football. 

The team started out three years ago 
as a bunch of first year law students. 
Almost none knew each other, some didn't 
like each other, but all shared a desire 
to escape from the semi-socratic class¬ 
room. The twenty-five members of the 
team ended their three seasons early this 
month in a frenzy of comraderie and joy 
that team members will never forget. 

Though I would certainly not dare 
to call the third year class one big 
criminal element, it does seem that the 
more we have gotten to know each other, 
the more we have found that our class is 
composed of unique, and what's more, 
respectible human beings. 

It is much harder for me to comment 
on the first and second year classes. 
Superlative adjectives ring of overstate¬ 
ment or even phoniness, but the plain 
truth is that both of these classes are 
composed of an amazing amount of impres¬ 
sive individuals, and it seemed about 
time that someone said so. 

In our school, academic repression 
is close to disappearing without any loss 
•in academic aualitv. The social atmos¬ 
phere gets better all the time: there 
is seldom a weekend without at least one 
party. If we started paying more atten¬ 
tion to the worthwhile people that are 
everywhere around us, the so-called 
terrible time we're supposed to have in 
law school might just turn out to be 
not half bad. 




• Brief Responses 






"You can lead a student to law school, 
but you can f t make him think." Nonethe¬ 
less, the D.A. is initiating a series of 
polls designed to let you know what vari¬ 
ous members of the student body have on 
their minds with respect to selected 
topics. The first set of questions deals 
with academic mechanics. Interviews con¬ 
sisted of: 1) Do you brief your cases? 

2) Do you make outlines? 3) Do you use 
other people’s outlines? 4) Do you use 
commercial aids? 

The first question generated more 
hem-haw equivocation than any of the 
other queries. "Sometimes," and "It de¬ 
pends on* the course," don't quite fit 
into the standard yes or no categories. 
Usually, with a little urging, the pollee 
indicated some preference for one or the 
other. The stickler was deciding where 
to assign the reply, "I book-brief." 
Curious thing this 'book-brief. 1 It has 
more characteristics of a highlight edit¬ 
ing job with annotations (which is some¬ 
thing most decisions definitely need) 
than the issues and answers travail of a 
regular brief (not forgetting to also 
include relevant facts). I've been told 
that a book-brief is retained for a 
shorter period of time than normal briefs, 
and is most useful when done the night 
before class. Of course, this estimation 
may vary up or down if you have either a 
photographic memory or a perceptual tabla 
rosa. Anyway, I assigned book-briefs to 
the 'no' column. 

On the first question, there was a 
72% affirmative response. This figure 
takes on a little more color when the re¬ 
sults are broken down by year. Freshmen 
tip the scale with a walloping 96% affir¬ 
mative answer rate. Second year students 
came to about 54% admitting that they 
still brief. 59% of the third year 
people polled answered yes. It's not sur¬ 
prising to see who the eager beavers 
are, is it? 

71% of the people outline their 
courses. There's little class distinc¬ 
tion here, as no group varied more than 
5% from the mean. 


As to using other people's outlines, 
42% apparently do. "They're useless," 
one pollee told me. The majority of stu¬ 
dents tend to agree. Among the second 
and third year students the responses 
were 54% and 53% respectively. Freshmen 
who registered a low 24% on this one, 
tended to regard the question with a bit 
of indignation. Some responded with a 
"Not yet." Maybe there's still a lot 
for the puisne members of the student 
body to learn both on their own and from 
each other. 

"They're the key to life," and "I 
haven't slumped to Gilbert's yet," mark 
the range of responses drawn by the fina 
question. 86% of the second year studen 
use the available commercial aids. As 
one fellow put it, "Hell, I use anything 
I can get." The third year has 52% 
of its pollees contributing to the coffe 4 
of those commercial enterprises designed 
to tell you 'everything you wanted to 
know about law, but never attended class 
to ask.' The freshmen, at a 36% affirma¬ 
tive response rate, seemed a bit reluc¬ 
tant to spend any more money on their le 1 
education which, after the first set of 
exams, might be a fruitless venture. 
Still, one of the more discriminating 
freshmen told me that when it comes to 
commercial aids, he uses "[t]he bound 
ones, not the cheap plastic ones." 

It was pointed out at the time of 
the interviews that polling in the pit 
is likely to produce a result inconsiste 
with the average of the entire student 
body. Perhaps, but even those who lurk 
in the deep, dark recesses of the librar 
for most of their student lives must com 
up for air sometime. Besides, the D.A. 
after the typical student-in-the-hall 
response. (Sound a bit like the elusive 
"reasonable man"?) We welcome any sugges 
tions from our readers as to future poll 
questions. Thanks to the 17 third year, 
22 second year, and 25 first year stu¬ 
dents who participated. 
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Crossword Puzzle for the Reasonably Imprudent First Year Student 

Have you been studying more and enjoying it less lately? Remember that there is 
more to a legal education than keeping your nose glued to a book. Now that you 
have become accustomed to taking exams that don’t "count," why not quiz yourself 
on how familiar you are with your professors, your fellow students, and the daily 
quirks of life encountered at Mudd. 

Scoring: 

0—10 You should probably wear something simple to coordinate with your mind. 

11—20 You're still really out of it, must be studying too hard. 

21—28 You are a sensitive and passionate person. 

29—30 Congratulations, your mind is a veritable garden of worthless trivia. 

Crossword Puzzle Clues 

ACROSS 

1. Famous defense attorney (1857-1938) who never attended law school. (Hint: 
"monkey") 

2. "If I gave you a knuckle sandwich would you consider that to be an offensive 
contact?" (Identify the professor) 

3. TT . , . an ideal, a standard, the embodiment of all those qualities which we ’ 
demand of the good citizen . . . one who invariably looks where he is going, 
and is careful to examine the immediate foreground before he executes a leap 
or a bound ..." (Abbreviation) 

4. "And I * say to you—so what!" (Identify the professor) 

5. "Do you understand the question?" (Identify the professor) 

6. First chief justice of the Supreme Court (1745-1829) 

7. Last years recipient of the Outstanding Professor of the .Year Award from the 
D.A. (Identify the professor) (Two words) 

8. Name the first year law student who skillfully defends prisoners, tutors fellow 
students, falls in love with a different woman every other week, memorizes the 
facts of each case verbatim (never mind the issue) and in his spare time plays 
a mean game of racquetball and works in a pizza joint. 

9. Scenario: You have ten minutes before property class in which to figure out 

the Rule in Shelley's Case,..the issue in Archer's Case and how to distinguish 
the holding in‘ the latter from the holding in Duncomb v. Duncomb. Given the 
proceeding facts, it of course follows that the students to your left in the 
library are holding a "whispered" conversation about their hot dates for the 
weekend and the student to your right is drumming his fingers and crunching 
a(n) _. 

10. First name of the female principal donor of Freund. 

11. Cite to the Bakke case. 

12. "Were'the cantaloupes Grade A or were they only graded A?" (Identify the 
professor) 

13. _on Torts. 

14. Caveat: When lunching on the patio at Mudd, watch out for the killer __. 

(Imported from Rio to enhance your dining pleasure). 

15. Landmark contracts case and (purported) name of an actor in Deep Throat. 

16. The latest report from Professor Helmholz' property class was a definitive 

conclusion that the gestation period for Homo sapiens is (in the normal course 
of things) somewhat less than three ■ 

17. Conversational pattern after practice exams: "What? (gasp) You mean you 

didn't spot the _ on intent to benefit in the creditor beneficiary con¬ 

text? But it was SO obvious!" 


CLUES cont. p. 16 























































































cont. from p. 14 


18. Question: What does a Baskin-Robbins have in common with the ladies' restroom 

between classes? Answer: It is to the customers' benefit to take a _* 

19. Latin for "in the matter of." 


DOWN 

20. Latin for "therefore." 

21. Basic decor of the law building (two words). 

22. Proposed motto of the first year class: "We support the_I" (And we're 

not referring to the ABA.) 

23. "This is a very interesting case . . . very important too." (Identify the 
professor) 

24. A charge or security or incumbrance upon property. 

25. "Here, the validity of the liquidated damages clause is irrelevant due to plain¬ 
tiff's failure to live up to his duty to mitigate damages, not to mention the 
fact that the entire agreement was unenforceable due to lack of adequate con¬ 
sideration." (Identify the professor) 

26. "Now suppose the plaintiff, a child of six, is crossing through the blind 
tractor driver's field on his way to a turntable ..." (Identify the professor) 

27. "Vol. is short for Volume. The word volume indicates that there is more than 
one book It is a SET of books." (Identify the professor) 

28. Question of the week: How much extra must Professor Kelley's tailor charge 

for extra heavy-duty double re-enforced _? 

29. Relieves tension. 

30. No _ allowed in law building. 

31. Celebrated piece of real property that has been conveyed and re-conveyed over 
and over again ad infinitum. 

32. Former occupation of Howard Cosell. 

33. Equality of rights under law shall not be denied or abridged by the United 
States or by any State on account of sex. 

34. That rate of interest charged for the loan of money which is in excess of the 
rate authorized within the state. 

35. What you are indulging in if you actually took the time to work out this 
inane puzzle. 


ANSWERS p. 21 
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RIMINAL ELEMENT 
OPS CHAMPIONSHIP 


After weeks of hard practice, count- 
s bruises, and frequent unprepared 
ices in various classes, Mudd's in- 
Dus third year football team, the 
oainal Element, achieved the goal it 
long sought—the graduate division 
npionship. The teams that fell by the 
side during the tortuous nine-week 
paign included squads from the medical, 
cal, business, and social work schools, 
*ell as a couple from the law school. 
The road to the title actually com¬ 
bed two years ago when Dan O’Donnell 
Don Kohl first attempted to field a 
a. After two years of combating indif- 
snce, injuries, and overzealous atti- 
es toward studying, the pair settled 
^uarterlyite Irv Shapell as quarter- 
< and laid the groundwork for a 
astating running attack in a sport 
iitionally viewed as a passing game. 

*r luring Chet Hickox away from the 
sn (temporarily) and weaning Bob 
avio from the habit of imbibing he had 
sloped over the summer, the 1978 
son began. 

Despite injuries to O'Donnell and a 
ary dispute over running back Paul 
tlieb's fringe benefits, the Criminal 
Bent rolled up an impressive 4-1 
3rd during regular-season play. 
ike some other teams, the CE did not 
|e their entire offense or defense on 
talent of a few players. In truth, 
ran be said that there are no super- 
rs on the team—yet every one of the 
f ers is well above average. 

As is often the case in such endeav- 
, the squad is a rather motley crew, 
team boasts nine players from the 
m Law Annual and four from the Quar- 
Ly* (In light of the actions of these 
?le during the season, both on and off 
-he field, it is unclear whether such 
Illation speaks well or not of the 
lications.) Although predominantly 
prised of third year students, the 
b also has one first year student, one 
>nd year student, two joint business- 
students, and several students in 


In addition, some of the team's suc¬ 
cess is due to the prowess of team mem¬ 
bers in other sports. O'Donnell and 
Kohl will surely concede by now that 
lacrosse and soccer are not for sissies. 
However, they are puzzled to this day at 
how an old man like Mark Levison can 
play so well on a given Saturday, emerge 
from the game apparently unscathed, and 
yet show up the following Monday with 
so many sympathy-evoking injuries. 

The toughest game in the playoffs 
found the CE pitted against the dental 
school team, yet, when it was all over, 
it was the latter who were gnashing their 
teeth. In a seesaw contest, the teams 
were tied with ten seconds left in the 
first half when quarterback Shapell 
launched a long aerial intended for center 
Pete Thompson. The Urban Law Annual's 
Articles Editor went up for the ball 
with two defenders closely accompanying 
him and cleverly deflected the ball into 
the waiting arms of split end Scott David, 
who scampered by two more defenders into 
the endzone. The Element ultimately 
prevailed in overtime, and notice had 
been served as to what results when 
opportunity confronts preparation. 

Boasting a newly-found confidence, 
the team purchased several cases of cham¬ 
pagne before their encounter with the 
defending champion Med School team in 
the finals. This time Shapell effec¬ 
tively utilized the roll-out pass and hit 
all of his receivers consistently, not 
allowing the defense to key on any one 
player. But again the defense provided 
the team with the needed momentum. 

On a third down passing play in the 
second quarter, Jay Phelan blasted past 
the opposing team's blockers and batted 
an attempted pass into the air. Ever 
alert (?), defensive rusher Don Kohl 
grabbed the pigskin and waltzed (?) fifty 
yards for the first touchdown of the game. 
The med students never recovered and the 
Criminal Element attained the goal for 
which it had strived. 
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PROFESSOR 

INTERVIEW 


: Charles R. M^Mani 


This is the seventh in a series of interviews conducted with Washington Univer¬ 
sity Law School faculty and administrators. John Lamming was the interviewer. 
Charles R. McManis is Associate Professor of Law here at Washington University 
teaching Torts, Remedies and a second year seminar on Unfair Trade Practices. 

He is married and lives in University City. His wife is a law school graduate 
and is associated with a downtown St. Louis firm. His present research inter¬ 
ests lie primarily in the fields of commercial torts and unfair trade practices. 

He is currently working on a book on unfair trade practices and, with Walter 
Gellhorn, on a book entitled ’’American Constitutional Rights: Human Rights in 
National Perspective." 

Q: Professor McManis, could you tell us how you decided to go into the 

academic area of the legal profession. What were the personal factors that 
motivated you and whether you considered other alternatives along the way? 

A: Well, I knew that I wanted to go into teaching before I knew what I 

wanted to teach. The most important factor that led me into teaching law was 
not a very personal one at all. It was a Navy personnel computer which decided 
that the only thing to do with a philosophy undergraduate major was to send me 
to Naval Justice School and after assigning me to two years of sea duty, that 
the only way to keep me in the Navy beyond my three year commitment was to send 
me to Naval Instructors School and assign me to the Naval Officer Candidate School 
to teach. Eventually, after I got out of the Navy and did a year of graduate 

work in philosophy with a minor in law, I concluded that not only did I want to 

teach, but I wanted to teach law. I never really seriously considered a prac¬ 
ticing career, though I was tempted from time to time to try out practice at 
least for a time. At the end of my second year I worked for a Washington law 
firm and after I graduated from law school I clerked for a Federal District 
judge in Alabama. That seemed to me to be the equivalent of about two or three 
years of practice, so I went from there straight into teaching. 

Q: You have published extensively on many subjects. Aside from having a 

wide range of interests, I would imagine that you have highly developed skills 
in researching, organizing large quantities of material and analyzing ideas. 

Is there anything you would like to say to our readers by way of advice or 
secrets of the area. 

A: This may appear to be a somewhat mundane suggestion, but my first 

thought is to recommend that law students always remember to look in the pocket 

parts of law books. I tell students that if they look for the law in bound 
books the chances are that what they find there is history and not law. Behind 
that somewhat mundane word of advice I mean to suggest something a bit more pro¬ 
found—namely that the law is dynamic and not static. For that reason, a 
lawyer must be able to discover what the law is today and what it will likely be 
tomorrow and not merely what it was yesterday. If you don't know how to do 
the former two things, you really don't know how to do legal research. 

Q: Would you tell us something about your pedagogical philosophy regard¬ 
ing the skills you think are most important for students to develop in law school 
and the role that the law school should assume in preparing students for the 
practice of law. 

A: My pedagogical philosophy is based on what I think the basic purpose 

of a law school education is, namely to develop basic skills for lawyering. Of 
the possible skills that we can teach, I think the most fundamental is an ana¬ 
lytic skill; learning how to think analytically. I've never been convinced 
that there is a dichotomy between theory and practice. The best practicing 


lawyers that I have known have been those who have been most able to talk about 
law theoretically. Conversely, the best academicians that I have known are 
those who are able to take legal theory and think through its practical ramifi¬ 
cations. So in enumerating the skills that we should attempt to develop in 
students in law school, I would begin with the basic analytical skills and pro¬ 
ceed from that point, which I think is a primary focus of the first year, to 
certain applied skills in the second and third year. Of course, the first 

applied skill that I think we should focus on is teaching students how to do 
research and writing. Beyond that applied skill, I would hope the second and 
third years would help a student to develop a modicum of planning and drafting 
skills for an office practice and, for those students who are interested in an 
litigation career, some basic skills in trial practice and appellate advocacy. 

Q: I think that your conclusion that there's no dichotomy between theory 

and practice is very interesting. What method do you prefer in your law school 
courses to develop this progression of skills that you mentioned above. Do 
you rely primarily on the Socratic approach or do you prefer a problem method. 

Or does that depend primarily on the subject matter being taught. 

A; I do think that the method that one uses in a subject depends at least 
in part on the subject matter. I think apart from the subject matter of an 
individual course, there should be a certain progression in methodology in the 
three years of law study. Now in all of my courses, to a certain extent, I use 
what might be loosely defined as a Socratic method, if by that one means only 
that, hopefully, there is a dialogue going on between the teacher and the stu¬ 
dent. I think that the Socratic method as thus defined is vastly superior to 
one-way communication, namely, the lecture method. But beyond that my pedagogy 
varies not only with the subject matter, but also with the year in law school 
in which the course is taught. The progression that I mentioned a moment ago 
seems to me to be roughly as follows: In the first year where we’re focusing 
primarily on the basic analytical reasoning skills, the case method of study pro 
vides an adequate vehicle for the development of those skills. That’s why we 
have courses in the first year which are largely composed of case law. And I 
think we do fairly well in development of those legal reasoning skills in the 
first year. But that task is largely completed by the end of the first year. 

In the second year there is a need for a different pedagogy, not only because 
of different kinds of subject matter, but because we've done all we can in the 
first year to develop analytic skill, and it’s time to go on to the development 
of another skill. Our second year courses deal much more heavily in legislative 
law, and legislative law demands a different methodology than case law does. 

The case method obviously does not work as well for legislative law as it 
does for basic common law courses. In some courses in the second and third year 
of course, case study may continue to be appropriate because certain courses 
are based heavily on case law. But for legislative law courses it seems to me 
there is a need for a different pedagogy and I believe the problem method, based 
on the reading of cases and legislative materials, is far more effective as a 
method for learning legislative law than is a more case law oriented method of 
study. You can also distinguish two types of problem approaches. I would dis¬ 
tinguish between what I might call the basic second year "closed problem" ap¬ 
proach, where problems of limited application attempt to teach specific points 
about a particular piece of legislation, and what I might call the "open-ended" 
problem approach that is particularly appropriate for the third year. Whereas 
the problem approach in the second year is used to teach one specific subject 
matter, the particular value of the problem method in the third year is to inte¬ 
grate a number of different subject matters that in practice may well overlap. 

Q: Turning now to matters directly concerning the law school, are there 
any particular recommendations that you might like to make or any comments you 
might like to make on the areas of legal research and writing and curriculum 
reform. 

A: At the request of the Curriculum Committee, I have made some recommenda 
tions and expressed opinions on the two matters that you mentioned. I believe 
that Legal Research and writing skills are so important that perhaps of all the 
skills that I earlier enumerated# this is the one that should accompany eacn of 
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the law student's years in law school. A great .deal of attention should be 
placed on Legal Research and Writing in the first year and that emphasis should 
be continued in the second and third years. I think Washington University Law 
School is unique in one sense. It has an organized program for Legal Research 
and Writing that extends over all three years. There are very few law schools 
that have formal structure for Legal Research and Writing beyond the first year. 
On the other hand, because Washington University's program extends over three 
years, there is perhaps less emphasis on Legal Research and Writing in the first 
year than in other law schools. My recommendations to the Curriculum Committee 
were premised on the assumption that the Curriculum Committee was desirous of 
increasing the emphasis that was placed on Legal Research and Writing the first 
year. My suggestions grew out of my own experience in teaching at three differ¬ 
ent law schools and also out of my experience as a law student. My suggestions 
were premised on the assumption that to maximize the effectiveness of a legal 
research and writing experience in the first year, the legal research and writing 
has to be a part of a substantive law course in the first year and has to be 
fairly closely supervised by faculty members. My own experience indicates that 
a satisfactory way to do this would be to insure that every first year student 
takes one of his or her first year courses in a small section (not more than 
twenty students) and that in the context of that small section the student be 
exposed to a fairly intensive research and writing experience. While such an 
approach requires a good deal of supervision by the professor and a good deal 
more work by the student, the trade-off is a very rewarding teaching and learning 
experience. 

Beyond the immediate question of legal research and writing, my ideas on 
curriculum, which I have expressed to the Curriculum Committee, are fairly well 
set out in my response to one of the previous questions. I suggested to the 
Committee, and I think the Committee was of this mind before I communicated 
with them, that the place to begin with curriculum reform is with the first year 
curriculum—in trying to make it accomplish what we want it to accomplish—then 
to tackle the tougher question of what we want the second and third years to 
accomplish. My own belief is that the first year should be devoted to an intro¬ 
duction to the judicial process. To the extent that this means an introduction 
to the common law (i.e., private judge-made law), it means basically an introduc¬ 
tion to private law as well, though in a real sense constitutional law is a kind 
of judge-made public law and is thus compatible with the common law courses in 
the first year. In addition to those four substantive courses, I think it is 
important that we introduce the first year student to the whole of the judicial 
process. My principal suggestion for the first year is that in addition to a 
course in Civil Procedure and instead of courses in legal process and estate and 
gift tax, we might want to consider courses in Remedies and Evidence since these 
two—particularly Remedies—are crucial to developing an understanding of the 
judicial process. I don't favor trying to introduce legislative law in the 
first year for the very reason that it seems to me legislative law is a suffi¬ 
ciently distinct subject matter that it should be reserved for the second year. 
Certainly we can give a preview of coming attractions in our first year courses 
by indicating where statutory law will pick up and go in the second year. But 
my own feeling is that legal education begins to break down after the first year 
because we lose our sense of direction. There's never been a consensus about 
what the theme of the second and third years should be. But you don't solve 
that problem by trying to teach everything in the first year. You merely dilute 
the aim of the first year. If I were asked what the key note for those last two 
years would be, my own preference would be that we highlight legislative law 
and associated research and writing skills in the second year and develop our 
course offerings and our pedagogy around that central theme. That would include, 
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of course, an introduction to the administrative process as well as an introduc¬ 
tion to the legislative process. In our third year I would focus on no one 
subject matter nor any one source of the law but make the theme of that third 
year an integration process where the student attempts to develop some perspec¬ 
tive on the subject matter of the first two years. This could be accomplished 
both through very practical courses, such as trial practice courses, clinical 
courses and planning courses, and also through thoroughly academic courses, 
such as Jurisprudence, Legal History, Comparative Law and the like. 

Qs You were a student of Professor F. Hodge O’Neal at Duke University. 

Did his presence here on our faculty have anything to do with your decision 
to accept a position on the Washington University Law School faculty. 

A: Indeed it did. What other faculty member on the Washington Univer¬ 

sity faculty, after all, would know of a young Duke Law School graduate teach¬ 
ing law at Louisiana State University in Baton Rouge, Louisiana? Professor 
O’Neal not only had an influence in my decision to come to Washington Univer¬ 
sity, but has exercised considerable influence on my teaching career from the 
very outset. He assisted me in my decision to go to the University of Georgia 
Law School to teach? in my decision to visit for a semester at Vanderbilt 
University and in my decision to join the faculty at Louisiana State Univer¬ 
sity as well. 

Q: Finally, for a bit of a change of pace Professor McManis, I'm sure 

the students would be interested in hearing about any hobbies or special inter¬ 
ests you have outside of the law school. 

A; My only real avocational claim to fame is that I am the 1973 adult kite 
flying champion for the city of Athens, Georgia, having prevailed over numerous 
other contenders with the assistance of an Indian fighter kite and kite flying 
lessons from the world's foremost kite flyer. Except for that, I am not really 
into competitive sports, though I do enjoy bicycling, sailing, and hiking. I 
guess you could call me a history buff and a very sporadic musician and painter. 
My musical tastes run from classical to jazz to country and western and bluegrass. 


ossword Puzzle Answers 

ROSS 1. Darrow, 2. McManis, 3. RPP, 4. Helmholz, 5. Becker, 6. Jay, 7. La Pierre, 
Hart, 9. apple, 10. Adlyne, 11. 98S.CT.2733, 12. Newburger, 13. Prosser, 14* * bees, 
Hadley v. Baxendale, 16, years, 17. issue, 13. number, 19. re. DOWN 20. ergo, 

. bomb shelter, 22. bar, 23. Mutharika, 24. lien, 25. Greenfield, 26. Kelley, 

* Reams, 28, pockets, 29. sex, 30. dogs, 31. Blackacre, 32. lawyer, 33. ERA, 

* usury, 35. procrastination. 
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^ VALENTINES BO 


Dear Joe, 

I was greatly saddened to learn that 
your entire family was killed in a plane 
crash last month. I'm sure that there 
must be a lot of things keeping you busy 
these days. However, I must remind you 
that my attendance policy does not allow 
for any exceptions. I'll expect your 
makeup work for the days you missed to 
be on my desk Monday. 

Love, Frank Miller 

X 

My ardent ravisher, 

Kiss lightly everywhere! 

(Valentine, I'll succumb one night.) 

V* 

m 

She's a big red fire ant 
Sometimes I get ants in my pants. 

x. 

Happy V-D with love and infection. 

B. 

Too many "irons” in the fire? I would 
like you to light my fire. Too bad you 
are married. I am madly in love with 
you. 

x 

Big Lady: 

Dinner at Duartes— 

Breakfast on Pescadero beach. 


From the moment I saw you 
I know that you'd be 
Not only just nice 
But perfect for me. 

Well maybe not perfect 

But it's certainly true * * „ 

That day in the library 
I fell madly for you. 

The days turned to weeks 
My feelings grew stronger. 

But you kept your cool 
While I wanted longer. 

I wait to this day 
Wondering "What is the deal?" 

I wish that you'd tell me 
Just how that you feel. 

It's been 5 long months 
And I've won our bet. 

I love you now. 

I'll love you yet. 

So let's to go Tony's 
And by candlelight 
Please utter sweet nothings 
—Guaranteed: a good night. 

Dear Alvin Cardozo-nak, 

The tremors are still being felt, o’ 
learned justice, from your incisive dis¬ 
sent. Word from D.C. has it that President 
Peanut is seriously considering you for a 
federal judgeship. Happy V.D. 

Anita 3. 
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Dear "Medicine Man," 

Thanks for bein' a friend. 

-Donna 

Dear Andrea, 

Please be my Valentine. 

-Donna 

Dear Michael, 

I know we're together now—but I have 
a Valentine's Day surprise saved for 
when we're really together. Until then 
this must suffice to tell you that you 
have 

All my love, 

Donna 

We miss you H.H. Happy Valentine's Day. 
Love, your Saudi Harem. 

Starrsky, 

Be my Fiduciary. 

B. 

From the winter chill 
And the small town thrill, 

Our secret's under covers. 

Let no one see 
That we may be 
Two surreptious lovers. 

As always, 

The Valentine that only you know 

Happy Valentine's Day 

to a very special person. Don't forget, 
Je t'aime! 

Comes the Spring—the fun begins, When I 
take Hot Dot back East again; we'll kiss 
this dump—Goodby. 

Bob. 


B.W. : 

"je t'aime, vous vous aimez, nous nous 
aimons. " 

D.S. 

Bunny 

I want to taste my slime in your furry 
wet. 

Rabbit. 

L.L. 

When first I saw you flitting 'round 
in Strawberry welded jeans, 

I thought that I would surely have you 
before the earth left green. 

But you were not to be held so freely 

you could scarcely be touched at all, 
And though you laughed and played with me 
I never had you in the fall. 

Then as the seasons turned again 
you slowly turned to me, 

Wanting more warm than laughing brought 
you took me hungrily. 

Yet now that we have come together 

the fourth season comes around, 

And I wonder if I'll not be needed 
when the winter's run aground. 

So I hope for at least a time 

that spring will stay away, 

And you will take me to your room 
this coming Valentine's Day. 

ATG 

To a Good Catch! 

Happy Valentine's Day J.W.! 

Valentine— 

Though the Maine skies may be grey, 
there's rarely a day, that I can't make 
it through, now that I've got you, to 
hold me tight, all through the night. 

Sweet Valentine 
You take the cake 
Why eat hamburger 
When you can have steak: 

CBH 



Dear Marushka, 

Happy Valentine's Day! 

Love, Ivan 

x 

Bether loves Teddy B. 

That leaves little room for me 
Three's a crowd, they always say 
But she won't throw Ted away 
His head is torn and leaking 
He's anatomically lacking 
But he sleeps between us-- 
She dotes on him enough 
I think I'm made of better stuff. 

Teddy no. 2. 

v 

Jeff C. 

A rose is a flower 
Mulberry's a bush 
there's a girl in this school 
who's in love with your tush. 

Anonymous 

x 

Tina: 

If you'll be my Dixie Chicken I'll be your 
Tennessee Lamb. 

Luv, Terry 

P.S. Happy Valentine's Day 


Alan B. 

We won't tell Carol, but you'll always 
be our favorite Valentine. 

E.S. and A.W. 

x 

Doggie Daddy please be mine 

For now and forever til the end of time. 

Y 

To RAA 

Boses are red 
Violets are blue 
I just wanted 
to tell you how 
much I like you! 

Your Secret Admirer 

x 

Dear Mark, 

May the best man win. 

Student Recall Committee 


Dear Schnoozer, 

Happy 18 months. 

Schooksie. 

Y 

Mary, . 

Can I make your gum crumble tomorrow night. 

X 

Barry K: 

To our favorite "soup-starter" and photog¬ 
rapher, will you be our valentine? 

K.H. and E.S. 

Y 

Holly, 

If you were here 
I'd bring you 
a peppermint stick. 

Wish you were 

x 

ILB. 

I love you dearly. From your own not so 
secret admirer. 

Ira 

Y 

Roses are dead 
and you've got the flu; 
since she has married, 
there's no one to screw. 

x 

To my Valentine, 

Roses are red, 

Violets are blue. 

Showers are fun 
Taken with you. 

Love, Pumpkin's friend 

Y 

• 

To J.A. 

Roses are red 
The sky is blue 
Let's take it to court 
And see if it's true. 

Love, your skeptical accountants 


E.P. 

Bright colored woman 
collector of toys 
Are you only collecting me 
Just like one of the boys? 
Will you take me within 
and then throw me away? 

You might be better off 
than letting me stay, 
a latent lover 



Tom Thorelli, 

Don't make a good girl go bad. 

Signed, good girl 

Mr. Rosin, 

Thanks for the talk and the tea. Painful 
yes, but probably necessary. I'm sure 
through the years you will lose some of 
your hair but you will always have those 
goddamn perfect teeth I 
Mrs. Mitchell 


Dear Bill S. 

I'm really going to miss you—nobody 
works my "never" (I only have one left) 
like you do. 

Love and good riddance, 

Signed AMF 



R.S. Wanna get lucky? 



Happy Birthday Linda Brown 
No wonder you're such a sweetheart. 
Love Kisses and Best Wishes 
from Aggie and all your friends 


For my partner in crime 
Who I find so sublime. 

This is for you, 

An S/M Valentine. 

Sado-Masochism is blissful 
Discipline and bondage is fun. 
For the kinkiest sex 
You're still number one. 

For this Valentine's Day 
I have a new trick: 

It features my armadillo, 

A feather boa and a stick. 

First tie me up 
That alone is a joy. 

Then beat me and tickle me 
'Till I'm a good boy. 

The part with the 'dillo 
I'll save for later. 

But it's even better 
Than with the alligator. 

And just to make certain 
That you get enough pleasure 
We'll do the whipped cream trick 
Just for good measure. 

So polish your spiked heels 
And take out your leathers, 

Oil your leg irons 

And buy some fresh feathers. 

I'll bring my thumbscrews 
And my rhinestone dog collar. 

Who ever said love means 
Not having to holler? 

And when it's all over 
You'll feel so divine 
That you'll never regret 
That you're my Valentine. 

Happy V-D 

Love, The Marquis de Bubba 



Liz, 

I would give my right ventricle to have 
you as my Valentine. I'm eagerly, await¬ 
ing my birthday present* 

Love, Your Husband 
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To Laurie, * 

When first I say you with Prika and ttikki 
I realized my dear, I had to be picky. 

So then I resolved to stake you my wife 
To have and to hold for the rest of my life. 


Dearest J.K. 

On Valentine's Day your the 
WonderWoman of my dreams. 


The decision was quick but I did not err. 
Although I must say, just to be fair 
That the decision by some men might be 
regretted is true 

But those men don't love their wives the 
way I love you. 

Love & Kisses, 

Your Doggy Daddy 


To mty favorite wino: I want you. 
"Fingers" 




D. McPherson: 

Eye Wub Zoo Berry Mush because you: 

Pull me through an appendicitis attack on 
your B'day 

Say "It's raining pens, Kitty" 

Skip school to drink beer and go sledding 
Think we box up Granma on trips 
Write "Book-em, Danno" on postcards to your 
mom 

Cover plants when the repairman comes 

Are my interpreter when I'm mute 

Hang balocns out my window 

Gear your moods to your car's running 

condition 

Think you're from My&Ca&Oh&Mo& . . . 

Are mine! 

Love, G. LaRue 




To Dave R.: You've got the sexiest 
forearms in the law school. 


A Valentine to Boody-Judy 
Boody Judy 

Cam ski like a jet 
Boody Judy 

Is smart too, you bet 
Boody Judy 

So pretty and fine 
Boody Judy 

Please won't you be mine? 

To my little cactus flower, 
my little rump roast, 

Happy Valentine's Day 
My little Darling. 

You're growing a beard 

And changing vour looks 
0 please be my Valentine 
Mister D. Brooks. 


To my little apple blossom, 
Happy Valentine's Day, 

Love, your little squirrel 


SG 

I know you’re hitched but the looks you 
give me makes me want to stretch. 

FM 




Dear Smokey: 

You're my kind of Pussy Cat. Purr. 

I miss you. Say hello to Henry and Inge 
for me. 

All my meows, Seaborn 3uckalew 


HVB, 

I know your feelings about the First 
Amendment but the thoughts I think about 
you would definitely'constitute a vio¬ 
lation. 

DR 


Dear Jane Z: 

I have watched you from afar 
I know what kind of woman you are 
And I want you. 

A phantom in the night. 


Dearest Honorable Beer Borrower—How can 
we run our organization without our brew? 
Hoping for a quick return. Love & Kisses, 


HSLP 


To G.H.S.: Happy Valentine's pay Fo u r 
Eyes! 
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A Leaving 

Life lays lustless 

listless inside of gray. 

Once we ran at summer 

as if we knew the way. 

Now it’s barely twitching 

we both are lacking air. 

Your hand is wet upon my chest 

as I ask why you're still here. 

Then you whisper that you despise me 
as you roll your stockings down 

Take off my pants, sit on me 
being to cry, come down. 

You say you always wanted to hate 
someone that you could lay 

Then you leave without a word 

except Happy Valentine's Day. 

for K.S. 



Squishybuns, 

Whenever I fold my pants I think of you 
and the mammaries we had together. 
Furrybuns 

- 


Dear Debbie K. 

I've waited 3 years till I 
finally got the courage to ask: 

Will you please be my Valentine? 

Signed: A Secret Admirer (I didn't get 

the courage to identify myself!) 

Dee: 

Living is without you. 

D.S. 



Valentine— 

Roses are red 
Violets are blue 
When do I get 

To play in the Stacks with you? 



Miss Vicki. Knock 'em dead in Chicago! 
Our thoughts be with you. T. 



Amazon-Nut-In-The-Woods: 

Can we make babies and live happily ever 
after? 

Love, Secret Valentine 


For the guy in my shower, 

A man among men— 

Last year at this time 

You stayed up one night 

After briefing property 

And cursing tax 

Leaning over a circle of light 

Writing poems for me 

And tearing them up 

I never got a poem 

But got sweet love instead: 

A precious Dresden china doll 
A forever Valentine; 

Dear Mike— 

Can we be your Valentines? We love you 
a lot. 

XO, the Pups 


Dear Carol, 

Thanks for everything. Oh—and will you 
be my Valentine? 

Love from the other part of the "Hale- 
Stone. " 


Dear Knobby Knees, 

You embarrass me, but happy V.D. anyway. 
Thunder Thighs 


To Dorian Bell 

You ring our chimes— 

Signed the girls who adore you 



Tax, Tax, No Tax: 

To our favorite B-Ball team, Happy V.D. 
Coach & Her Assistant 




Dear M.F., 

You're a mighty fine Valentine 
Glad you're my friend to boot. 


Me 


To Gary Smith 
My Heart-throb 
Miss X 



Uncontrolling Analogies 
or 

PROFESSORS 


in a Nutshell 

To a first-year student, learning the 
law is like trying to crack the hard 
shell of a nut in order to eat the nutmeat: 
you have to break through seeming impene¬ 
trable barriers to understanding in order 
to obtain the nourishment and gratifica¬ 
tion of insight. In this endeavor, our 
first-semester professors aided us by 
brandishing their nutcrackers in various 
ways : 

Greenfield: Gives you the unshelled nut 

but reserves the nutcracker, leaving 
you to pry it open using only your 
fingernails. 

Helmholz: Offhandedly drops the nut on 

the floor, then grinds it firmly 
under his heel. 

LaPierre: Removes the shell, reduces 

the nutmeat to an essence, and in¬ 
jects you with it. You don't have 
to crack the nut, but you don’t get 
to taste it, either. 

Kelley: Cracks the nut into pieces. 

Cracks the pieces into smaller pieces. 
Cracks the smaller pieces into even 
smaller pieces. Cracks the even smal¬ 
ler pieces into a fine dry powder 
which blows away, and then there Is 
nothing left. 

McManis: ’’Puts its lights out,” then 

attempts to limit his own liability. 
Becker: Shells the nut, then holds the 

nutmeat tantalizingly under your nose. 
Just as you're about to grab it be¬ 
tween your teeth, he draws it away. 

You follow, and he repeats the proc¬ 
ess. After leading you around like 
this for 15 weeks, finally he eats 
the nut himself. 
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Foote Announces 
NewFaculty 


There will be some major personnel 
changes in the Law School over the 
summer. Professors Haworth, Newburger 
and Ireland are leaving the law school, 
and Professor Kelly is taking a one-year 
leave to enter private practice. In 
their place. Dean Foote has announced 
the hiring of four new faculty members. 

John N. Droback, a 1973 graduate of 
Stanford Law School, will be one of the 
new faculty. Mr. Droback is tentatively 
expected to teach Real Estate Transactions. 
His other classroom duties are undecided 
at this point. Mr. Droback was the 
Associate Managing Editor of the Stanford 
Law Review, and was the recipient of the 
Grand Prize Award for 1972-73 of the 
Rocky Mineral Law Foundation for his essay 
entitled "A Study in Preemption: The 
Federal Mineral Leasing Laws and the 
Montana Strip Mining and Reclamation Act 
of 1973." He has a fairly extensive law- 
related work background, including his 
latest job as an associate for the firm 
of Tyler, Cooper, Grant, Bowerman & 

Keefe, of New Haven, Connecticut. 

Edward J. Imwinkelried, a graduate 
of the University of San Francisco College 
of Law, promises to be a valuable addi¬ 
tion to the faculty, according to Dean 
Foote. His reputation as a teacher is 
outstanding. For the last five years, he 
has taught Evidence, Trial Techniques, 

Moot Court, Contracts & Legal Writing at 
the University of San Diego School of Law. 
It is anticipated that Trial Techniques 
and Evidence will be among his teaching 
assignments here. Mr. Imwinkelried spent 
several years in the JAG Corps, including 
several months in Vietnam. He has an 
impressive list of publications in his 
areas of interest. 

cont. on p, 9 


FACULTY NOTES 


At the last faculty meeting, some 
important changes were made in the 
curriculum. Legal Process has been 
dropped as a required first-year course, 
and either Remedies or Restitution 
will be substituted. A motion to 
delete Estate and Gift Tax was tabled, 
but only until a suitable alternative 
can be found. A proposal to not give 
credit for participation on the Law 
Reviews or in Moot Court was tabled. 

An alternate proposal to increase the 
amount of credit for participation 
was hot acted upon, as no faculty 
member would introduce the motion. 

In the next faculty meeting on Feb.21, 
1979, certain portions of the grade 
reform proposal will be discussed and 
probably acted upon. The Rules 
Committee has not yet forwarded recom¬ 
mendations concerning class rank or 
implementation of the entire proposal. 

Those items to be discussed in the 
meeting are detailed below. 

Grade Reform Proposal 

The basic elements of the proposal to 
be submitted to the faculty on Feb. 21 
are: 

1) The grading scale would be between 
68 and 100. 

2) The basic categories within the 
scale would include: 

68-70---unsatisfactory with no credit 
71-74---unsatisfactory with credit 

75-84-satisfactory 

85-93---excellent 
94-100--superior 

3) Teachers of first year courses would 
fix their median grades at 85. 

cont. on p. 9 







cont. from p.S 

Ronald ft. Levin, currently an associ¬ 
ate with Sutherland, Asbill 5 Brennan in 
Washington, D.C. , comes back to St. Louis 
where he was raised, and attended Ladue 
High School. He is a graduate of the 
University of Chicago Law School, and was 
the Article and Book Review Editor for 
the University of Chicago Law Review. 

It is expected that his teaching assign¬ 
ments will include Torts. 

Robert B. Thompson is a graduate of 
the University of Virginia Law School. 

He was a member of the Editorial Board of 
the Virginia Law Review, and was the 

Editor-in-Chief of the Vanderbilt Hustler, 
the undergraduate newspaper at Vanderbilt. 
He was also a reporter for the Atlanta 
Constitution, in Atlanta, Georgia, for a 
summer. His expected teaching assign¬ 
ments include Corporations and Securities. 
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cone. from p.8 

4) Teachers for upper class courses 
would fix their median grades within 

the 34-36 range, unless the median grade 
point average of students enrolled in 
the course is aoove or below chat range. 

In that case, the median range would 
be expanded up or down to include the 
grade number closest to the median grade 
average for students enrolled in the 
course. The median GPA for students 
enrolled in the course shall be deter¬ 
mined after the examination has been 
given and shall include only chose 
students who completed the course. 

5) A student will be eligible to con¬ 
tinue after the first year if one half 

or more of the student's grades are 75 or 
better. (Only grades earned in courses 
caught by full time teachers shall be 
counted for this purpose.) A student's 
academic standing shall not be deter¬ 
mined until the student has completed 
at least 15 semester hours and 2 semesters 
in the law school. 

6) A student will be ineligible to 
continue beyond the second year if the 
student does not maintain a cumulative 
grade point average of 75 or better. 

7) A student must maintain a 75 or 
better average during each academic year 
after the first year. 


OUTSTANDING 
PROFESSOR. 

AWARD 


The DA in an attempt to give 
recognition to outstanding professors 
in the law school has implemented an 
award for the "Outstanding Professor 
of the Year" award. Last year's 
Vinner was Professor D. 3ruce LaPierre. 
The criteria for the award consist 
generally of teaching excellence and 
concern for student-teacher relation¬ 
ships. Four nominees will be selec¬ 
ted by the staff of the DA and will 


be announced in the March edition. 

At that time, student input will be 
solicited to aid in the determination 
of the recipient of the award. The 
final decision will be made by the 
Editorial Board, the winner to be 
announced in the April edition. 

The award will be presented in a 
banquet tentatively scheduled for 
April 13, 1979, at the annual 
DA staff-SSA dinner. 
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Pinball 




Tournament 




"The Masters” Pinball Tournament and 

Party—Phi Delta Phi-Phi Alpha Delta 

Friday, February 16th 4:00-8:00 p.m. 

Law School Lounge 




FREE: Beer, Munchies, Soda to Everyone 

All Law School-Related Persons Invited 




Come See Your Favorite Pinball Hero 
in Action 








SBA Report 

by Hark Levi son 

The official student vote tally ap¬ 
proving the addition of the term “sexual 
preference” to the placement pamphlet was 
266 to 196, or about 57.5% to 42.5%. The 
SBA, which was revamping the pamphlet 
under the leadership of Sharon Rowe, has 
returned the draft to the administration 
with the term "sexual preference” in¬ 
cluded. Further, a strongly worded letter 
of recommended action was sent to Dean 
Foote upon motion from Karen Stray-Gunder- 
sen, new Chairman of the Placement Com¬ 
mittee . 

Just prior to the announcement of the 
vote in the SBA, a motion was made from the 
floor which has been the subject of much 
misinterpretation. The motion, which was 
defeated for a plethora of procedural and 
substantive reasons, stated that the SBA 
would in all eventualities support the 
voice of a majority of the students vot¬ 
ing m the referendum, and in effect, ig¬ 
nore the minority opinion for whatever it 
might be. The majority of SBA members 
were unwilling to support this motion. 

Some members on both sides of the issue 
felt that they would still have to look 
out for their individual constituency 
which might have turned out to represent 
a large minority. Some members felt it 
was proceduraliy inappropriate for the 
motion to be moved at that time. A 
majority of those voting r.o to the motion 
felt they had voted on a moral issue on 
which their vote could not be changed. 

What they did not feel, and here is 
where the confusion has crept in, was 
that, in the face of a student vote con¬ 
trary to their belief, they should never¬ 
theless press for absolute resolution of 
the issue, in opposition to a majority of 
students. The members did not want to 
rescind their moral stance, but neither 
did they have any intention of acting 
contrary to student opinion. It is un¬ 
fortunate that the wording of the hastily 
constructed motion lends itself to an 
interpretation that was never intended. 

A new and vastly improved grading 
system will be voted on by the SBA on 
Feb. 15 and by the faculty on Feb. 21, 

The SBA is expected to endorse this system, 
which is a variant of the proposal it sub¬ 
mitted to the faculty earlier this year. 


The printing of teacher evaluations 
should be voted on by the faculty at the 
end of the month. The SBA is nearing 
completion of their proposed form in the 
event that it is needed* 

On the lighter side, the SBA ^as 
apparently finally won, thanks largely 
to the efforts of Dean Foote, a two 
an^ a half year battle to provide an 
adequate soft drink machine for the stu¬ 
dents, faculty and staff. 

The next beer blast, February 23, 
will include a first time ever talent 
show, featuring the SBA's own Steve 
Hamilton as Blues Brother John Belushi. 

Mark Levison 
S3A President 

★ ★ 


Maintenance Changes 


Something has been missing from the 
early morning atmosphere of the library 
beginning this semester—the drone of the 
vacuum cleaners and the women who run 
them. The reason for their absence, 
explained Dean Foote, is a change in 
scheduling made by the company with which 
the university contracts for its mainte¬ 
nance work. Virtually ail the work is 
now done at night with only a rotating 
skeleton crew available for acute daytime 
problems. 

The change was not sought by the law 
school although there were minor problems 
with the old system—mostly related to 
noise. Increased efficiency and more 
effective supervision are the chief 
objectives of the new schedule; and so far 
the change, which Foote termed experimen¬ 
tal, seems to be working well. 

The whereabouts of the three women 
who formerly worked the day shift at 
the law school are as follows: Mary 
Kastner, with five small children, was 
not able to work the night shift and is 
no longer "with the university; Marqulta 
Daniels works nights at the law school; 
and Ethel N’arbut, who will oe retiring 
shortly, is working the day shift at the 
health center. 



Editorial 

Why Bother to Ask? 


The votes are in but the debate 
over the gay rights referendum is hardly 
over. Although 57% of the students 
voting approved the proposal, Dean Foote 
insists that the final decision is his. 
Ignoring the clear mandate manifested by 
the vote, he has patronizingly asked for 
further responses from the student body. 

The student body has already spoken. 

If Dean Foote intends to base his decision 
on student response, he need search no 

further. If he intends to base his de¬ 
cision on other considerations, then he 
ought to say what these considerations 
are, and forthrightly accept the wrath 
for ignoring the students' wishes. 

Dean Foote is not alone in failing 
to recognize the significance of student 
body expression. The SEA, elected rep¬ 
resentatives of the same students, has 
shown itself unwilling to accept the 
dictates of the student voice. 

By 5 o'clock on January 25, the stu¬ 
dent ballots on the gay rights referendum 
were marked and counted, but only a 
handful of people knew .the results. Be¬ 
fore announcing the returns at the 5:30 
p.m. SBA meeting, the Executive Committee 
waived procedural rules and Bob Arcovio 
moved "that the SBA automatically support 
the position of the majority (50% plus 
one) of the vote resulting from the 
referendum." SBA rejected this proposal. 

Originally, proponents of the sexual 
preference resolution introduced the mea¬ 
sure at the SBA's meeting on November 30, 
1978. After discussing whether SBA could 
representatively vote on this emotional 
issue without first conferring with con¬ 
stituents, members acted on their own 
opinions, and overwhelmingly endorsed the 
resolution. At the same meeting, SBA 
called for a referendum to put the issue 
before the students. 

"Referendum" by definition (see 
generally Webster 1 s or Black 1 s) denotes 
the exercise of power by the people to de¬ 
cide the issue placed before them by their 
legislature. Since the SBA, in its 
quasi-legislative capacity, styled the 
vote a referendum, it led us, and we 
believe a majority of students as well, 
to reasonably expect that our vote was 
determinative of the issue and binding 
on tjhe SBA. 


Apparently, not all of the SBA's mem¬ 
bers feel the same way. Excluding the 
executive committee who already knew the 
referendum results and therefore could 
not participate, the SBA voted 8-12 
against the proposition which on its 
face bound the SBA to automatically sup¬ 
port the position dictated by a majority 
of voting students. Having thought SBA 
support was tacit in the very nature of 
the referendum, we now wonder how an 
organization which derives its authority 
by purportedly representing the students, 
can justify the possibility of supporting 
any other position than that publically 
indicated by a majority of students. 

Admittedly, in one respect our criti¬ 
cisms raise a moot point. The results 
of the gay rights referendum coincide 
with the original position taken by the 
SBA, so in a practical sense, the SBA 

supports the majority views indicated 
by the student vote. Aside from the 
"sexual preference" issue, a more funda¬ 
mental question underlies the whole no¬ 
tion that SBA, as a representative body, 
could ever endorse a resolution in 
direct opposition to the expressed wishes 
of a majority of its constituents. By 
failing to approve the "support proposal," 
we question whether a majority of SBA 
members ascribe to an attitude which is 
more closely aligned to the nature of an 
autonomous organization than to that 
of a representative body. 

In the routine course of business, 

SBA members act with only a vague idea of 
their constituents' views. Members must 
rely on their own discretion, voting on 
issues according to their best judgment. 
Nonetheless, SBA members represent the 
students who elected them. The SBA's 
representative power ceases at the moment 
when they place the issue before the en¬ 
tire student body. In this instance, the 
SBA no longer represents the students be¬ 
cause the students directly represent them¬ 
selves. The SBA is stopped from further 
independent action on this issue because 
the authority by which they act has been 
redelegated by the referendum procedure 
to the individual students. 

cont. on p. 13 
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The present difficulty arises from 
the fact that SEA, at its Nov. 30th meet¬ 
ing, took two inconsistent courses of ac¬ 
tion. First it endorsed a controversial 
resolution requiring its members to immedi¬ 
ately vote according to their consciences, 
but simultaneously decided that the issue 
was of such proportions that the student 
body would ultimately need to be con¬ 
sulted thus calling for a student refer¬ 
endum. Then, on January 25, after the 
polls had closed but immediately prior 
to the announcement of the results, the 
SEA refused to place its November vote 
in abeyance and automatically support the 
position of the majority of voting stu¬ 
dents. During the discussion, several 
SBA members raised the point that to 
steadfastly adhere to an independent en¬ 
dorsement based on 25 individual con¬ 
sciences is incongruous to the SBA's 
representative authority. Either the SBA 
is bound by the vote of its constituents 
or it acts autonomously. We support those 
3 members in questioning the authority of 
SBA members to do the latter. 

In fairness, we must mention another 
argument advanced during the 20 minute 
debate preceding the Arcovio proposal. 

Some SBA members voted against it because 
they believed from the very beginning 
that the November SBA vote was conclusive 
of the SBA's position and the student 
referendum was merely a separate device 
to gauge student opinion. Effectively, 
this argument diminishes the weight of 
the referendum to that of a poll. 

Shouldn't the SBA be more precise in its 
choice of procedures? We contend that 
S3A must be candid when dealing with the 
student body. A poll should be called 
a "poll,” not a "referendum." 


Trie $3A has done many good things 
this ye^r and has far surpassed ocher 
years* bodies in their activity snu en¬ 
thusiasm. Yet there comes a point vhere 
their activity arguably takes then be¬ 
yond the wishes, if not the consciences, 
of their constituents. 

We, a* auudents have th« power to 
rectify the situation. In the future 
when the SBA calls for a student vote, 
demand an up-front statement of whether 
SBA intends to be bound by the results. 
Don’t allow the SBA leeway to determine 
the weight of a student vote after the 
fact. 

Decide for yourselves the limits 
you accord to a representative's capacity 
to act on your behalf, especially in 
those instances when the collective stu¬ 
dent body has made its interests known. 
Challenge those representatives who exceed 
that limit. Ask them to justify their 
use of representative power to advance 
their personal moral views instead of the 
views of their constituents. 


★ ★ ★ * ★ 
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It takes so long to get grades here that 
they give vested degrees subject to di¬ 
vestment . 

-Anonymous 

"The only way to be assured of success 
in the Supreme Court is to represent 
the Jehovah's Witnesses in an action 
seeking regulations on margarine." 

-Jules Gerard 

"By now it should have occurred to you 
(speaking to a first year class) that if 
you read a sentence 15 times and it 
doesn't make sense, it's because it 
doesn't make sense." 

-Jules Gerard 

The theory of life insurances is contract: 
you die, we pay. 

-McManis 

Democracy gets pretty damn old when you're 
always on the short side of the vote. 

-O'Neal 

You can have 10 bears on the premises 
because each bear is an item of informa¬ 
tion . 

-Mandelker 

Lincoln is Nebraska's answer to Madison, 
Wisconsin--without the lakes. 

-Mandelker 

Buildings that are not unique are 
dissimilar. 

-Mandelker 

This is a slippery banana peel. 

-McManis 

The new business-old business rule is a 
bunch of hooey. 

-McManis 

It is my firm conviction that there is not 
enough effort devoted to protecting the 
rights of the rich. 

-N. Bernstein 


k k 


FINANCIAL 

AID 


Dean Shelton reports that informa¬ 
tion on the application process for finan¬ 
cial aid next year will be forthcoming 
by the end of this month. Students are 
urged not to seek information about the 
FA process until after reading the memor¬ 
andum describing the process. The Dean 
says he tries to anticipate as many ques¬ 
tions as possible in the memo in order 
to save students' time as well as his own. 
The process will be very much like it was 
last year. The FA Committee is going to 
try to get awards made before July 1st 
this year but Dean Shelton makes no 
promises. Possible developments: less 
NDSL money, particularly for current 1st 
year students; possible work-study funds 
for law school use (we won't know until 
sometime in April); GSL funds will be 
available to non-needy students. Dean 
Shelton confirmed that the $3500 previ¬ 
ously used for Honor Scholarships has 
been added to the general scholarship 
fund. 


¥ ¥ ¥ * * * * 
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EQUALITY SERIES 


Suppose, when you first attempt to 
enter the highly competitive present- 
day job market that you have the unfor¬ 
tunate experience of being turned down 
by a prospective employer. Suppose fur¬ 
ther, that this would-be employer never 
looked at your job qualifications; he 
could see right off that you weren’t of 
the right race or sex to fill his com¬ 
pany’s position. ’’Discrimination, 11 you 
scream. But the real question is: what 
can you do about it? 

Speaking to the issue of Equal Em¬ 
ployment Opportunity, Professor Harry 
Edwards of the University of Michigan 
told his January l 7 th audience about 
judicially fashioned remedies for victims 
of discrimination. The above example 
falls into his "make whole" category. 

In these instances, the court applies the 
appropriate measures to financially com¬ 
pensate and/or place the identified vic¬ 
tim in as good a position as he or she 
would have occupied if the discriminatory 
incident had not occurred. Based on statu¬ 
tory enactments like Title VII of the 1964 
Civil Rights Act, these remedies have 
been consistently applied by the court, 
and probably will continue to be enforced 
in the future. 

The more open field, according to 
Edwards, is that in which the court at¬ 
tempts to eradicate the effects of past 
discrimination against a particular class 
of individuals. As these cases seldom 
involve identified individuals, but 
rather attempt to compensate a whole 
class, the court is forced to apply 
less broad remedies such as hiring 
quotas, fictional seniority and front 
pay. In this area, Edwards predicts 
the court is on the verge of making its 
most decisive move in the realm of employ¬ 
ment discrimination. Cases now pending 
before the S.C. should show the effect, 
if any, of Bakke in employment cases, 
and settle questions regarding the suf¬ 
ficiency proof in determining whether an 
employer is guilty of past class discrim¬ 
ination and subject to compliance in the 
appropriate remedies. 


Professor Antonio Scalia from the 
University of Chicago, and Professor 
Herman Kay of the University of Cali¬ 
fornia joined Professor Edwards for the 
afternoon discussion. 

On January 31, Professor Kurland 
of the University of Chicago addressed 
the topic of Public School Desegregation. 
Approaching the subject through an anal¬ 
ysis of court opinions, a familiar format 
for his largely law oriented audience, 
Kurland criticized cases both for what 
they said, and for what they failed to 
say. Beginning with the Brown opinion, 
which he views as a'shabby" decision 
lacking sound reasoning, Kurland believes 
the court no longer interprets the law, 
but seeks instead to create law based 
on the "equal protection" clause which 
it has made over "in its own image." 
Basically, Kurland was dissatisfied with 
the inconstancy and ineffectiveness of 
judicial remedies in school desegrega¬ 
tion. Opinions, couched in imprecise 
language, give minimal guidance to school 
boards which must implement desegregation 
plans or face litigation. Furthermore, 
the court's solutions fail to terminate 
undesirable effects of "white flight" 
more than they achieve a true "recon¬ 
ciliation of races." 

The Honorable Wade McCree, Jr., 
Soliciter General of the U.S., Professor 
Frank Goodman of the University of Penn¬ 
sylvania, and Kenneth S. Tollett, Direc¬ 
tor of Howard University Institute for 
Study of Educational Policy added their 
insights into the problems facing the 
schools during the afternoon session. 

Today at 11:00 in Graham Chapel the 
VI Symposia will begin. Professor Ruth 
Ginsberg of Columbia University will 
speak on Sexual Equality Under the Four¬ 
teenth and Equal Rights Amendment. 


* * * 





column 

FOOTE PRINTS 
IN THE . 
MUDD* 


by Mark Levison 


Professor Dale Swihart is techni¬ 
cally one of the finest teachers this 

school offers. His presentation is 
usually clear and he cares about his 
students. Nevertheless, last fall Pro¬ 
fessor Swihart presided over the biggest 
classroom fiasco I have experienced in 
law school: Federal Income Tax I, which 
should have been catalogued "Exceptions 
to the Exception of the Regulations you 
never understood in the first place," 
which was popularly known as "Zen Tax." 

When Professor Swihart announced to 
the class at season’s opening that his 
course would require sixteen to twenty 
hours a week outside preparation, the 
classroom suffered a major tremor; yet 
knowing how often professorial estimates 
miss the mark, most of us didn’t take 
his admonition seriously. Professor 
Swihart did. 

He proceeded to teach a class that 
lightly touched the basics and concen¬ 
trated on exceptions and technicalities 
of the law. Most class time was spent 
analyzing the three volume set of regula¬ 
tions while the same course being taught 
by visiting Professor Fried virtually 
ignored those regulations. 

The Problem 

There were two major problems with 
the Swihart method. If every Professor 
demanded 4 to 5 hours preparation for 
each hour in class, a student carrying 15 
hours would spend 75 to 90 hours a week 
in class and preparation (that would leave 
time to sleep and eat but not to go to 
the bathroom). I query whether it is 
proper to require so much without a 
meaningful fair warning. 


Tax Debacle 


The Solution 

What is to be done? Tell Dale 
Swihart to "downgrade" his teaching 
method? Of course not. Let this able 
teacher instruct an advanced course in 
Fed. Income Taxation. That course should 
be pleasing for him to teach—he pre¬ 
sumably wouldn't get irritated with the 
preparation level in the class in the 
manner he did last fall, and it would be 
pleasing to the twenty-five or thirty 
students in each class who wish to become 
tax lawyers. This two-tier tax system 
would provide a new course for our anemic 
graduate tax program, and it would 
serve as a reasonable alternative to the 
seventy or eighty students in each class 
that want general tax knowledge without 
the present anomaly of taking a survey 
type tax course that is also being taken 
by graduate tax students I 

The Lesson 

The reality of the situation is 
that most students did not realize what 
they were getting into, despite Swihart's 
warning. The result was that 6% of 
the students flunked, 19% of the class 
dropped the course, some like myself, at 
the very end of the course after having 
attended nearly all of the classes. 

The second problem was that, al¬ 
though teaching exceptions to the regula¬ 
tions might have been more interesting 
to Professor Swihart and the graduate 
tax student, that approach was not suit¬ 
able for the mass of students who took 
the course. The vast majority of the 
student body wants to be equipped to 
identify the general problem, not solve 
the peculiar exception. That is for the 
tax specialist. Dale Swihart gave us more 
than we needed; too much instruction on 
specifics, too little instruction in gen¬ 
eral taxation. Is that a sin? Under our 
time constraints, yes. 


cont. on p.17 
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The misinformation about the sub¬ 
stance of this course evinces the need 
for publication of teacher evaluations. 

After I dropped the course, more than 
one student remarked ’’well, you knew 
better than, that Mark, you should have 
known what you were getting into.** 
Obviously I did not. Obviously 
others who dropped the course like Irv 
Shape11 of the Law Quarterly board and 
Mark Levin, Moot Court champion, did not 
know. Obviously, a top 10 percenter, who 
told me "this is the worst experience I've 
had in law school" did not know. 

I had Dale Swihart for Estate and Gift 
Tax and I thought the class took the 
proper direction. Professor Swihart 
didn’t teach Fed. Income Tax when I was 
a junior, so where was my input to come 
from? It should have come from course 
evaluations from past years. The faculty 
owes it to the students to supply them with 
the information to properly fit students 
to courses and professors. Printed evalua¬ 
tions will make better courses for teachers 
and students alike. Hopefully the fac¬ 
ulty will respond to this need. Fortun¬ 
ately if they do not the student govern¬ 
ment stands ready to fill the gap. 


★ 


PDP NEWS 


The members of Phi Delta Phi wish to 
extend an open invitation to all inter¬ 
ested law students to join the fraternity. 
Although labeled a "fraternity," member¬ 
ship is not limited to male students-- 
women are invited and encouraged to join. 
The fraternity also does not restrict mem¬ 
bership to the top 20% of the law school. 

To interest students in membership, 
and for the benefit of existing members, 
the fraternity will be sponsoring the 
following events or activities this 
semester: 

(a) A pinball tournament, co-spon- 
sored with PAD, on February 16th 
(Friday) from 4-8 p.m. in the pit. 

The tournament is being run by Steve 
Turley and Joe DiPaola, and is open 
to the law school. 

(b) A wme and cheese party with St. 
Louis area attorneys and judges. 

(c) An invitation party for new and 
existing members who wish to partici¬ 
pate. 

(d) A year-end banquet to a local 
restaurant, for all members and 
their guests. 

The fraternity is currently investigating 
tne possibility of organizing volleyball 
games in the women's gym. Player sign-ups 
and game scheduling will be handled by 
Mike Bamvakais. Volleyball will be open 
to the law school. 

The fraternity is also working on 
publication of a law school yearbook. 

For further details contact Eric Johnston. 

Finally, the members of the frater¬ 
nity wish to announce thftt Ira R* Blank 
and Jeanne Z. Crandall are this year’s 
recipients of Phi Delta Phi's scholarship 
awards. 


★ ★ ★ 
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TUMBLING DICE: 


As the final grades for last semes¬ 
ter are posted I am once more struck by 
how little relationship there is between 
the number that appears and anything else. 
They seem to reflect neither the work 
one put into a course nor one's understand¬ 
ing of the material. There are people 
from all points of the grading spectrum 
who express surprise and sometimes dismay 
at the fact that the course they did 
best in was the one for which they did 
the least work. The reverse is also and 
unhappily true, leading to the belief 
that grades are nothing but a matter of 
chance. 

This phenomenon is profoundly dis¬ 
turbing to those of us who at one time 
considered ourselves serious students. 

It is not so much that we are after 
higher grades but that we find that we 
have no way to verify our ability to under¬ 
stand the law. Some of us are proud 
enough to believe, perhaps vainly, that 
we have no less understanding than those 
who score consistently well on exams. 

Yet it is extraordinarily frustrating to 
realize that despite our participation, 
hard work and honest desire we are unable 
to meet the standards of performance 
which law school sets out. 

Perhaps this is not surprising, given 
the queer talent that is required for 
excellence in the profession. I have 
neither the time nor the ability to examine 
metaphysically the essence of knowledge of 
the law. Yet from what little I do know 
it appears that this knowledge is an odd 
thing that requires one to think simul¬ 
taneously like an idiot and a genius. It 
is wilful doublethink that involves the 
idiot's respect and love for form that 
stands wholly apart from the meaning 
which originally gave it shape, and the 
genius' ability to cruelly manipulate this 
pathetic devotion. In many senses it is, 
as Socrates said of rhetoric, a knack that 
is to the doing of justice what cooking 
is to medicine. Unconcerned with what is 
right or wrong, good or bad, it concen¬ 
trates only on what is palatable. 

Whether this characterization is 
fair or not, its tincture of correctness 
in part answers our problem. Knacks 
after all can not be taught. As in 


THE FINALS PARADOX 


dancing, one can learn the steps but 
without an inner rhythm one cannot be a 
dancer. Similarly all rules and black 
letters are useless without the talent 
to use them. 

It is possible to phrase the problem 
in the terms which law schools often use 
to describe their work. We are taught, 
it is said, to question and analyze, to 
turn each phrase, each word, each comma 
into all possible and impossible meanings 
and permutations. Yet it is never cer¬ 
tain when this questioning comes to an end 
for we are only rarely taught how to 
answer. And when we know that each an¬ 
swer is incomplete how are we to deal with 
the inky finality of an exam? 

To some extent all of this is re¬ 
alized and appreciated. But to the extent 
that it is not, to the extent that grades 
are made to be important as an indicator 
of lawyerly knowledge, then we merely have 
our noses rubbed in our own frustration. 

At this point law school becomes not a 
learning experience as the scholars among 
us might expect but the awful initiation 
of a callous trade school, and the money 
and pain become little more than dues to 
the Fraternity. 

I don't know if there is any way to 
resolve this problem, knowing as little 
as I do about how it came to exist in the 
first place. One would hardly enjoy 
exams that put a premium on regurgita¬ 
tion during them considering how little 
one enjoys those that occasion it after¬ 
wards. Perhaps it would be possible to 
write them so they can be finished by a 
reasonable and proper student within the 
allotted time. This would certainly be 
an improvement over the tests where one 
walks out sobbing over the points one 
missed only to find one did well because 
one missed far less than the others. 

Whatever the answers, it ought to be 
clear that a more reasonable system can be 
found to test one's understanding and 
ability in the law. The law is an extra¬ 
ordinary and fascinating thing to study. 

It seems a shame that the evaluation sys¬ 
tem by which one is tested reflects not 
one's understanding of the subject, but 
one's ability to withstand a fraternity 
paddling. 
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BECKER, 

CARLSON, 

McMANIS & 
NEWBURGER 

'At ^ ^ 

NOMINATED 

The Devil's Advocate is pleased to 
announce the four nominees for the Out¬ 
standing Professor of the Year Award for 
1978-79. The nominees are: David M. 

Becker; Ronald L. Carlson; Charles R. 
HcManis; and David J. Newburger. Enclosed 
in this edition is a form soliciting stu¬ 
dent guidance in making the final choice. 
Both positive and negative commentary is 
requested about each of the nominees. There 
fill be no official tally of the "votes” 
that a professor may receive. The com¬ 
ments, however, will play a heavy role in 
the Editorial Board's choice of the winner. 
Please take a few minutes of your time to 
help us out. The winner of the award will 
be announced in the April 13th edition, and 
honored at the joint DA/SBA banquet on 
April 17th. ^ 


AFFIRMATIVE 

ACTION 
AT W.U.L.S. 

by Dave Rieser 

In these days of increased concent 
tion on affirmative action programs it 
surprising to see that when the law sch 
had four positions to fill, it hired fo 
white males. Although many faculty mem 
bers of the Hiring Committee see this 
result as unfortunate, they have no que 
tion that they tried their best. 

Professor Richard Helmholz, chair¬ 
person of the committee, defined affirm 
tive action as the increased effort to 
find minorities and women. He is satis 
fied, as is Professor Susan Appleton, a 
on the committee, that the effort was m 
The hiring program consisted of two par 
First, all of the 500 resumes received 
the school were read, and resumes of mi 
ities and women were tagged and set asi 
for special consideration. Also, perio 
cals were read with an eye towards recr 
ing the authors of the more promising a 
cles. From these two sources, about 25 
people were selected to be invited to t 
school, including a number of women. A 
ently, no minorities were invited. Fro 
this group, eight were invited back, of 
four were women. One woman was made an 
offer but rejected it. 
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Frank Merriwell 
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Both faculty members saw the problem 
as different for women than for minorities 
As far as women were concerned, there was 
no question that there was a large appli¬ 
cant pool, but the school was unable to 
find a woman who could fulfill the needs 
of the school's curriculum. As Ms. Apple- 
ton pointed out it is "unfair to hire some 
one just on the basis of her gender if 
there really is no spot for her." Further 
it was felt that many of the women needed 
experience, if for no other reason than to 
give themselves an opportunity to decide 
if they really wanted to teach. Several 
were set aside for future consideration. 

The problem with minorities was diffe 
ent because there were so few in the hirin 
pool. The committee just never found any 
candidates to consider. Part of the 
problem, according to Ms. Appleton, was 
that it was difficult to identify minori¬ 
ties. Unlike women, minority resumes are 
not instantly identifiable as such. Appar 
ently several minorities who placed their 
resumes with a job fair held last summer 
were invited, but never accepted the invi¬ 
tation. 

Although both Ms. Appleton and Mr. 
Helmholz were satisfied that the commit¬ 
tee tried hard to find women and minority 
professors, both eagerly invited sugges¬ 
tions as to hew they could improve their 
efforts in the future. Ms. Appleton sug¬ 
gested a plan suggested by Professor Kay 
at the Equality Symposium, that permanent 
positions be held open until appropriate 
women or minority candidates could be 
found. These positions would be filled 
in the interim by visiting professors who 
would be hired for a term of a year or so. 
She recognized that it made little sense 
to hold positions open if other positions 
opened up regularly. Further, the policy 
had problems of looking much like a quota. 
Mr. Helmholz suggested that the students 
themselves devise a system by which they 
could canvass their friends at other law 
schools in order to get information about 
young professors who might not come to 
the attention of the committee otherwise. 

"I would have to think hard for alter 
natives," said Ms. Appleton, "before sayir 
I'm definitely satisfied."^ 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

Tax' Round II 


Hark Levison's recent article lambast¬ 
ing Professor Swihart’s Federal Income Tax 
course irked quite a few people. Admit¬ 
tedly, Swihart's course was extremely 
rigorous and delved into many subtle 
nuances of tax law. But one would hate 
for students who haven't had the course to 
think that Mr. Levison's view represented 
some sort of general consensus of those who 
took the course. It's not at all clear 
that the course was that much tougher than 
some of the first year courses this school 
offers. Yet, even if it is the most demand¬ 
ing course in the school, there is something 
almost obscene about Levison's complaints 
in view of the manner in which many of the 
other courses in this school are being 
taught. Finally, it seems that Levison's 
quest for more "general tax knowledge" (as 
opposed to Professor Swihart's delving 
into Regulations and so forth) is totally 
at odds with much of what this school 
stands for and smacks somewhat of anti¬ 
in tellectualism. 

Before addressing the merits of 
Levison's "solution" to the "problem," it 
is necessary to clear up a couple inaccur¬ 
acies in his article. Levison implies 
that the first warning the students re¬ 
ceived as to the difficulty of the course 
and the hours necessary for adequate prep¬ 
aration was given in the first day of 
class. Apparently he doesn't believe in 
consulting the course directory when sign¬ 
ing up for his courses during the preceding 
semester. The course description in the 
directory clearly indicates that four to 
five hours preparation will be necessary 
for each class. 


It is also hard to believe that anyone 
at all in tune with what goes on around 
here could be oblivious to the reputation 
Professor Swihart has developed for teach¬ 
ing demanding courses. But even assuming 
that Levison ignored the caveats in the 
registration materials and those imparted 
by the professor, it is amazing that 
it took Mark more than a couple of days 
to realize that Swihart wasn't joking. 

In addition, it is somewhat misleading 
for Levison to state that Professor Swihart 
was "irritated with the preparation level 
in the class." This writer talked with 

cont. on p. 19 


Dear Editor: 

I would like to inform the student 
body that the University City Adult Educa¬ 
tion Program is offering a course in Fed¬ 
eral Income Tax. The course meets one 
night a week for six weeks and costs 
about $17.00. You may have already missed 
one or two sessions, but repeated absen¬ 
teeism seems to be the norm for income 
tax courses. 

You won't have to prepare for class; 
you won’t be called on; you needn’t worry 
about using your abilities to reason or to 
’work especially hard. In fact, I'm sure 
ithat University City would be happy to 
take your check and never see you again. 

Undoubtedly this course will suit the 
needs of those students who want to know 
about tax, but lack the energy to carry 
around the regs. 


Sincerely, 

Elayne Kesselman 


































































Student Poll*- 

LEGAL WRITING 

&y Carol Rutter, Monica Thompson, and Barbara Wurman 

According to the results of the recent D^A.poll of first-year students, the l a w school*® 
Ugal Writing program is in serious need of revision. Sixty students returned their ques¬ 
tionnaires. All eighteen Legal Writing sections were represented in the results, with an 
« v erage of 3.5 responses per section. Many students were too busy doing Legal Writing a s- 
y^gfBoefits to fill out the questionnaire, but accosted D.A. staff members in the halls to 
express their sentiments vociferously. Student opinion was vigorously critical of the pre¬ 
sent Legal Writing format, with reactions ranging from despair to disparagement. 'The ad¬ 
ministration talks out of both sides of its mouth," one student asserted. "They blather on 
about how important Legal Writing is, yet they fail to validate that view by assigning the 
course a reasonable amount of credit and a grade. They could hardly treat it more trivially 
than one pass/fail credit, unless they make it voluntary." 

In its present form, Legal Writing is taught by eighteen local attorneys who are hired 
to supervise groups of twelve to fifteen first-year students. The D.A.'s investigation has 
diielosed that instructors are paid approximately $300, although Dean Shelton, when pressed 
to reveal the specific amount, said it was slightly higher but nevertheless indicated that 
the salary is a pittance. According to one embittered student, "You get what you pay for." 

Many students did have positive conments about their instructors and the course. Said 
one: "My instructor is very dedicated and within the confines of the course tries very hard 
to help students develop the skill. I strongly favor the practicing-attomey-as-instructor 
*fct-up." Said another: "It's the only class where we're treated as humans. I like the 
class size, lack of Socratic method, and feedback before the final grade." 

The questionnaires were arranged by section, a method of organization which revealed 
that several instructors have a definite lack of rapport with their students. Most of the 
attorneys received both positive and negative comments from each student, but four received 
consistently "negative-only" responses from all students in their section participating in 
the poll. Wrote one: "This Is the worst experience of first year. I*m learning little of 
value, if anything. The attitude of our instructor is insupportable. He acts as if teach¬ 
ing our class is one big pain in the neck and he could care less if we learn anything." 

^rote another: "Our instructor is hesitant to criticize anything but granxnar and is irre¬ 
sponsible re schedule of classes and grading papers." Students in one section report that 
they have briefs due on Monday, but the instructor has not yet returned their corrected 
seaos and does not anticipate doing so before the due date of the brief. 

A major flaw in the poll was Question Number Six which read: "Would you prefer having 
upperclassmen supervise Legal Writing or do you prefer the status quo with local attorneys 
*s instructors?" Given those two choices, only 8% were in favor of upperclassmen and 
chose the status quo. Thirteen percent were quite irritated at those two choices and 
vrote in suggestions urging that the law faculty supervise Legal Writing. ’*Jhy not use 
professors to teach writing??" wrote one student. "Surely that's not beneath them. Part- 
tiae instruction is below usual standards. Either the subject is important enough to teach 
veil or it should be dropped." Many students marked the "local attorney" option but added 
coaoents expressing their desire that law professors teach Legal Writing within the struc¬ 
ture of a substantive course. 
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Rumblings of student discontent with the Legal Writing program have been heard for 
geveral years. In late-1977, the Curriculum Committee reviewed the nrograra. The Curriculum 
Committee is composed of three faculty members, Robert Dixon, Jules Gerard and Bruce LaPierre 
and three students, Pat Greenfield, Steve Gutman and Steve Turley. After considering student 
course evaluations and holding informal discussions with students who had just completed the 
program, the Consnittee concluded that the chief causes of student dissatisfaction were the 
disparities between sections in the number, length, and type of writing assignments, and an 
apparently accurate perception that the purposes and objectives of the program were nowhere 
Clearly stated. The Committee submitted these findings to the Dean, along with its sugges¬ 
tions for administrative changes. Over the summer, Dean Shelton undertook a reorganization, 
th* results of which have been implemented in this year’s Legal Writing program. 

The Curriculum Committee has continued to pursue possible alternatives to the existing 
Legal Writing format. At a recent faculty meeting, five proposals were submitted to a fa¬ 
culty vote. One suggested that Legal Writing be taught by law school professors in con¬ 
junction with their first-year courses in substantive law. The enrollment of these courses 
would be reduced to approximately 30 students. Three of the other alternatives also invol¬ 
ved major overhauls of the program. The fifth proposal submitted was to retain the status 
quo, correcting deficiencies as they are discovered. Eight faculty votes were distributed 
among the four proposals for revising Legal Writing; ten faculty members voted to retain 
the status quo. 

According to Dean Shelton, the Curriculum Committee revised this year’s program to 
Standardize the type and length of assignments and their spacing throughout the semester. 
Until the results of this poll, there has been no indication of how well the Committee 
succeeded in these objectives. In response to the question, "Do you feel the individual 
Instructors should be given more structured guidelines to follow regarding assignments, 
amount of library research expected and the workload in general?" 757. of students polled 
answered in the affirmative. In addition, many students made lengthy comments regarding 
the inequitability of assignments among the sections. "Our instructor is too-notch. He 
takes the time to teach our class because he’s very concerned with the importance of the 
subject matter. My only criticism is that his standards are very high compared to those of 
the other instructors and although I'm learning a lot of essential skills, it's not very com¬ 
forting to know that I’ll be competing on final exams in substantive four-hour courses a- 
galnst students who had less demanding instructors and therefore more time to spend prepar¬ 
ing for finals." "I'd feel better if everyone had to do all his/her own research, as our 
section did. I felt that I spent a lot of time running around in circles in the library 
when I could have been studying like the ’packet' people." "There is entirely too much di¬ 
versity between work requirements of various instructors. It ranges from a leisurely pace 
to gruelling." 

While almost all students indicated that they had to write a statement of facts, a memo¬ 
randum and a brief, responses varied as to the amount of time spent on Legal Writing. Fifty 
three percent of students polled said they spent less overall time on Legal Writing than on 
a regular three or four credit class. Twelve percent said they spent more time on Legal Wri¬ 
ting, and 35Z indicated that they spent about the same amount of time for each. These fi¬ 
gures become significant when responses are broken down according to course sections. Re¬ 
sponses from four sections consistently said that they spent less time on Legal Writing, in¬ 
dicating a real inequity among instructors’ expectations. In contrast, responses from the 
other sections formed no discernible pattern, suggesting that differences in amount of time 
spent reflect normal variation in student motivation or diligence. 

Although all students were given nominally identical writing assignments, research re¬ 
quirements reflected disparity among the sections. Four instructors required no research at 
all; instead, they distributed a packet of relevant cases. In contrast, five instructors 















































































*•« students to the library to dig in the digests without assistance. Nine sections’ 
..signets Involved approximately half of each: some independent research supplemented 
iy reliance on instructors’ prepared packets of cases. Connents reflected acute awareness 
,f this variance in workload. "It's unfair for some to have to do extensive library research 
„hlle others have all material given to them," complained one student. Another noted "Wild¬ 
ly skewed requirements are simply unfair in the Intensely competitive law school environment." 

Of the eighteen Leg*l Writing sections, six sections will be requir e d to pr e s e nt oral 
i r§yaianC 8 9 ®ix Sections will not be required to do so, two instructors h^ve yet to m^ke a 
decision regarding the matter and arguments are optional for two sections. S a ver a l a tud e nt a 
isl€ that this situation was inequitable and suggested that either all students b m required 
to present arguments or that none should. Still other students suggested that a fir s t-y c ar 
Hoot Court should be added to the law school curriculum. 

The question of instructors* accessibility provoked a wide range of student r e sPo n se. 
Again, a sectional breakdown is revealing. The number of class meetings ranged from two to 
eight. Many students complained that teachers had cancelled class without notic* simply by 
neglecting to show up. Most students had met with their teachers in one or two individual 
conferences. However, students in two sections had never met individually with their teach¬ 
ers* Two other instructors had indicated that individual conferences were optional. Stu¬ 
dents in seven sections said their instructors* accessibility was gratifying. **Our instruc¬ 
tor has been very receptive about answering questions both during working hours and at home.’* 
The response from six sections indicated that while their instructors had good intentions, 
they were, as a practical matter, hard to reach. Two sections said that Instructors' acces¬ 
sibility was quite limited, while the comnents of three sections of students were uniformly 
negative in evaluating the accessibility of their teachers. "My impression is that our in¬ 
structor seeks as little interaction with us as possible" is a typical response. One stu¬ 
dent said frankly, "Our instructor did give his phone number but his whole attitude was such 
that we were neither encouraged to call nor would we feel comfortable doing so." Another re¬ 
narked, "Our instructor very grudgingly gave his phone number, but he's never available." 

The final question on the poll asked students if they had suggestions for improvement. 
Several were displeased about the subject matter their sections were required to research. 

"I understand that as practicing attorneys we will have to research areas of law with which 
we are totally unfamiliar, but if the purpose of first-year Legal Writing is to teach us how 
to write, then it seems self-defeating to assign topics about which we know nothing. Some 
sections have to write about shareholders' derivative suits or some highly controversial 
Jurisdictional question and must spend the bulk of the time attempting to understand the topic 
rather than developing writing skills. It would seem much more reasonable for instructors to 
give problems about torts, contracts or property law." 

''Too much work for the number of credits!" was a very ccmcton complaint. Sixty-eight 
percent of the students polled responded affirmatively to the question of whether more cre¬ 
dit hour* should be allocated to Legal Writing. Twenty-seven percent answered negatively 
and five percent did not respond. Forty-nine percent of the students who responded affirma¬ 
tively said two hours' credit should be allocated to Legal Writing, 46Z felt three credit 
Hours would be appropriate and 5% requested four credit hours. 

"Our instructor simply says 'Write a memorandum,' or 'Write a brief.' How are we to 
know what the hell you put into a memorandum or a brief?" exclaimed one student. Other stu¬ 
dents noted that they are forced to conform to a particular instructor's personal and overly 
rigid notions of what constitutes an effective memorandum or brief; these students '-ould pre¬ 
fer to read samples of several styles and structures of brief-writing in order to adopt the 
technique that seems most powerful to them. 












A few students suggested that a textbook be utilized to provide prototypes of the 
various forms of written argument. Still others observed that learning to write an ap¬ 
pellate brief seems of little practical value at this stage and suggested that more empha¬ 
sis should be placed on writing pleadings, inter-office memoranda and trial briefs. 

One important conclusion emerges from the data: the inequities noted by the Curriculum 
Committee have not been mitigated by the heretofore ineffective attempts to standardize Legal 
Writing assignments. A drastic overhaul will be necessary in order to make Legal Writing an 
effective educational experience as well as an equitable and worthwhile imposition on stu¬ 
dents* time. The faculty has evaded its responsibility to students by allowing the status 
quo to persist. Student reaction to the poll suggests at least two viable solutions. The 
first involves the proposal advanced by the Curriculum Conrnittee that the law school faculty 
should teach Legal Writing in conjunction with a course in substantive law. The second solu¬ 
tion is to retain local attorneys as instructors. Many students expressed satisfaction with 
this exposure to the local legal coninunity and the "trade school" approach to learning Legal 
Writing from "streetwise" attorneys. 

For an individual student, the effectiveness of the Legal Writing program as it now ex¬ 
ists depends on the luck of the draw. While diversity of teaching styles is desirable, 
gross disparity in dedication to the Job undertaken is not. The attitudes of current instruc 
tors range from intense to indifferent, from neurotic to nonchalant. More stringent screen¬ 
ing and hiring standards need to be imposed. In order to avoid inequities in grading and 
student workload, the administration must formulate and impose uniform standards, not only 
for type and number of assignments, but also for research requirements and evaluation of 
student performance. A shoddy and unprofessional Legal Writing program serves only to impair 
the reputation of Washington University Law School. 


SBA 


The first annual SBA Law Review 
featured a dozen and a half acts with 
everything from opera and drama to 
comedy, music, apple eating, knife throw¬ 
ing, juggling, and a singing dean. Sec¬ 
ond place was taken by Cecilia Urban, 
with her version of Roseann Roseannadanna, 
while first place was taken by the SBA's 
own Brad Winters with his version of a 
bigot. 

The Dean's decision not to revise 
the placement pamphlet as mandated by 
the student body and SBA is currently 
being studied by the placement committee. 

The faculty vote on the new grading 
system has been postponed for a couple 
of weeks. 


Mark Levison 
S3A President 






























POINT 


A majority of students voting in the 
recent referendum (266 to 196} have recom¬ 
mended that employers using our placement 
services be required not to consider ap¬ 
plicants* "sexual preference" in their 
hiring decisions. 

I have decided not to modify our 
placement policy as recommended. Because 
many students have expressed interest in 
the subject, I write to explain my rea¬ 
sons. First, I would like to assure all 
students that I have taken your views, 
as expressed in the referendum and indi¬ 
vidually, very seriously indeed. I 
appreciate the depth of student concern, 
on both sides of the question, and the 
willingness of so many to share their 
opinions. 

High among the responsibilities of 
the dean of a professional school is that 
of maximizing employment opportunities for 
all students and graduates of that school. 
Maximizing employment opportunities, 
however, is not without limits. The 
most obvious limit is the law itself, 
which requires of all of us, including 
employers, that we not discriminate on 
the basis of "race, color, religion, 
national origin or sex." Our placement 
literature includes this limitation. We 
will be adding "handicapped" to the list 
because of a recent change in the law. 

There are other limits. For example, 
we have the right to expect of others, 
as well as the obligation to demand of 
ourselves, fairness, honesty, and the 
normal professional courtesies in all 
dealings. 

Beyond such reasonable limits, a 
dean should have compelling justification 
for diminishing the employment opportuni¬ 
ties of his students. A dean is respon¬ 
sible to all students equally, those in 
the majority on any issue and those in 
the minority, those here this year and 
those to come. This is always true. 
Concerning a dean's responsibility to 
assist in the placement of students, it 
is especially true at a time, like new, 
when job competition among law graduates 
is intense. 

I do not find the reasons advanced 
to support the proposed addition of "sexual 
preference" as a human characteristics 
foreclosed from consideration by an em¬ 
ployer sufficiently compelling to diminish 


Edward T. Foote 


job opportunities of all students and 
graduates. With the sole exception of 
the Army, no one has cited a single in¬ 
stance of any employer's inquiring into 
anyone's sexual preference in an interview 
here or, for that matter, at any other 
law school with which I am familiar. 

This is hardly surprising. A person's 
sexual preference is his or her business, 
no one else's, unless that person makes 
it so. Employers with whom I have talked 
about the proposal uniformly express sur¬ 
prise that some students believe this kind 
of inquiry to be a problem. Again, with 
the sole exception of the Army, employers 
simply do not inquire about such matters. 

The Army, we are told, does not hire 
avowed homosexuals. Surely one's sexual 
preference, whatever it is, has nothing 
to do with his or her ability to know, 
analyze and apply the law. But the ques¬ 
tion to be decided with respect to the 
Army is not whether we would institute the 
same employment policy were we the command¬ 
ing officer. The question is whether the 
policy is within the bounds of law, rea¬ 
son, and the general limitations described 
above. The Army's policy, we are told, 
is based on factors other than strictly 
legal ability, because of the Army's 
special mission and requirements, which 
may include the necessity of housing peo¬ 
ple of the same sex in close proximity. 

That policy is not illegal. Courts and 
Congress have found it reasonable. Given 
these public judgments, I do not believe 
I should deprive those students who may 
wish to interview Army recruiters here 
the opportunity to do so. Moreover, bar¬ 
ring from the campus recruiters from the 
Armed Forces could jeopardize government 
research monies that now come to the Uni¬ 
versity in substantial amounts. See P.L. 
92-436 S 606, et se^, 32 C.F.R. 216 et seq . 

Hews of the student referendum has 
appeared in the local press. Employers 
here are talking about it. In considering 
my decision, I have talked with a number 
of employers, both in St. Louis and else¬ 
where, to determine what effect, if any, 
the adoption of this proposal might actu¬ 
ally have. 

It is ifl^assible to predict, of 
course, precisely what the effect would be. 
Many employes do not care, or say they do 
not, and continue interviewing at the two 
or three schools that have adopted a 

cont. on p. 10 






















Bruce Goldstein 


C0UNTERP0IN1 


The Dean of the Law School, Edward T. 
Foote, recently issued a written opinion 
in which he refused to implement the results 
of the law school's referendum (571 in favor, 
with 80% of the students voting) in which 
the students supported the sexual prefer¬ 
ence amendment to the equal opportunity 
policy of the placement office. Dean 
Foote believes that the justification for 
opposing employment discrimination against 
gays, lesbians and bisexuals by en^loyers 
using the School's placement facilities 
is not "sufficiently compelling" to warrant 
the possible negative consequences of imple¬ 
mentation of the amendment. The Dean 
believes that amendment supporters are not 
sensitive enough to the need for "maximiz¬ 
ing employment opportunities for all stu¬ 
dents and graduates." 

Dean Foote's reaction toward gay 
rights illustrates his failure to under¬ 
stand the reasons why the sexual preference 
amendment is needed. His decision also 
shows his utter disregard for students' 
expectations that democratic processes 
exist in the law school. What follows is 
an analysis of the reasons offered by 
Dean Foote for ignoring the 57% vote in 
favor of the sexual preference amendment. 

"Maximizing Employment Opportunities" 
and the Law 

Dean Foote first notes that equal 
opportunity policies may reduce the number 
of employers who are willing to recruit at 
schools with such policies. He charac¬ 
terizes such policies as necessary "limits" 
on the maximization of employment oppor¬ 
tunities. This begrudging attitude towards 
the promotion of equality is subtle, but 
very dangerous. The ultimate purpose of 
antidiscrimination laws and other equal 
opportunity policies is to create unre¬ 
stricted job opportunities, not to restrict 
them, and to do so for all people commen¬ 
surate with their abilities. Therefore, 
support for the sexual preference amend¬ 
ment is consistent with the Dean's state¬ 
ment, "High among the responsibilities of 
the dean of a professional school is that 
of maximizing employment opportunities for 
all students and graduates of that school." 

Foote then states that laws, such as 
Title VII's prohibition of employment 
discrimination of certain types are valid 


limits on "maximizing enployment oppor¬ 
tunities." There is no reason to wait 
for the law to change to enact a policy 
opposing discrimination against gay stu¬ 
dents. Such discrimination is morally 
reprehensible and the School should (and 
voted to) take the initiative to prevent 
it. The faculties at Yale and NYU law 
schools have set the precedent for recog¬ 
nizing the rights of gay students to equaJ 
employment opportunity. 

Why Bring it Up? 

Dean Foote states that employers 
"simply do not inquire about such matters 
(He notes the exception of the Array.) Em¬ 
ployers believe that sexual preference is 
a completely private matter, and, accord¬ 
ing to the Dean, these employers have 
stated that anyone who addresses the sub¬ 
ject gratuitiously in an interview is som 
how strange; and that fact alone—raising 
a personal subject--is a valid reason for 
denying employment. Dean Foote obviously 
is content to require that all gay lawyer: 
carefully conceal that they do not have 
lovers of the opposite sex and do have 
lovers of the same sex. If he felt other 
wise. Dean Foote would support the right 
of interviewees to tell an employer of 
homosexuality without consequent discrim¬ 
ination, rather than requiring gays to wo 
in a "closet" throughout their lives. Sup 
porting the equal opportunity in employme 
for gays necessary means supporting the 
rights of those people who admit they are 
gay. That much seems obvious. 

Are They All Gay at That School? 

Dean Foote states that employers ma> 
begin to wander about the sexual prefer¬ 
ence of students at a school that adopts 
the sexual preference amendment, thus 
limiting employment opportunities at the 
School. Then Foote says, "Still others 
have told me they would not interview at 
a school that has adopted such a policy.' 

Proponents of the amendment never 
denied that some euployers discriminate 
against gay people and will continue to 
do so, particularly if no sanctions are 
levied against them. That fact is the 
very reason for the amendment. Employer 
who discriminate against gay law stu¬ 
dents should not be penaltted to use 
the School's placement facilities until 

cont. on p. 
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"sexual preference" requirement. Oth e rs 
Mould interview at such schools but 
Mould do so "warily" (to quote one), 
wondering about the sexual preference of 
applicants, when before they did not. 

2u other words, what had not been con¬ 
sidered an issue by employers could be¬ 
come one, limiting, at least to some 
degree, ea^loyment opportunities. Still 
others have told me they would not inter¬ 
view at a school that has adopted such 
a policy. 

Several enployers with whom I have 
spoken, in St. Louis and elsewhere, have 
reacted vary negatively to the proposed 
language, but for a reason quite differ¬ 
ent from those advanced by proponents. 

They say what most students apparently 
believe, that a person's sexual prefer¬ 
ence is his or her business. They do not 
inquire about it, they would not know 
about it, and they would not take it into 
consideration. But they are offended by 
the clear implication that such a law school 
policy would carry. They would not appre¬ 
ciate a requirement asking that they 
affirm their civility as a condition of 
interviewing students here. More than a 
ftw, in short, would find such a policy 
gratuitious, even insulting, and for that 
reason alone, they have told me that they 
would seriously reconsider their relation¬ 
ships with this school. 

Several en^loyers independently have 
said that if someone did discuss his or 
her sexual preference in an interview, 
that w'ould strike them as so unusual as to 
raise an additional, separate considera¬ 
tion, regardless of what the sexual pref¬ 
erence might be. These enployers would 
consider relevant in their employment de¬ 
cision the additional fact that someone 
would discuss such a personal subject. 

Many of the students who favor this 
proposal concede that its adoption would 
«ot actually help anyone, even those who 
aight find their sexual preference, how¬ 
ever that might become known, a handicap. 
They argue, rather, that the referendum was 
* political statement, a symbol of sensi¬ 
tivity to human rights. They urge that 
the University make an institutional 
political statement. 


That is not the role of the Univer¬ 
sity. To the degree that the referendum 
presents a political statement on a con¬ 
troversial, volatile subject that has 
divided many electorates throughout the 
country in the recent past, the University 
cannot speak institutionally. The essence 
of the University is that its students 
and faculty members are free to believe 
what they will, to speak their minds, to 
disagree, to find the truth as they see 
it. Individual students and faculty mem¬ 
bers, of course, are free to participate 
in the political process as citizens, 
whether reformers or defenders of the 
status quo. Universities, however, are nc 
legislative bodies. I can no more repre¬ 
sent institutionally the political or 
social views of a majority of our complex 
and diverse 650-student body than I can 
those of the minority. I applaud the 
interest and concern of all who feel 
deeply about this problem, whatever their 
views. But in a university of all places, 
a majority cannot dictate institutional 
policy on political questions. 

Prohibition of discrimination on the 
basis of race, color, religion, national 
origin, sex or physical handicap is the 
law of the land. Our placement policies 
reflect that law, and rightly. Students 
should be aware that we take seriously ou 
obligations under the law, especially to 
insure that employers using our placement 
services do not discriminate on the basis 
of these characteristics. The practice o 
certain sexual preferences, however, re¬ 
mains illegal in Missouri and many other 
states. Far from being protected by the 
law, such practices are condemned by it. 
Many believe that laws concerning the 
private consensual behavior of adults ar« 
unjust. If such laws are to be changed, 
that will happen in the political arena. 
As I applaud the concern of those who 
have expressed themselves in recent week! 
so I urge each student to make his or he 
views known in the appropriate political 
forum. 

If instances of breach of law, or 
unfairness or inappropriate professional 
behavior by employers are brought to our 
attention, we will deal with them. We 
will continue to devote our best efforts 
to assisting all students seeking employ 
ment.-^ 
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they change their policies. The same 
policy applies to discrimination on the 
basis of sex, race, religion, color and 
national origin. 

Foote also states that the School*a 
adoption of the amendment "would not actu¬ 
ally help anyone, even those who might 
find their sexual preference, however 
that might become known, a handicap." 
this argument is clearly mistaken. The 
practical effect would be to exclude 
employers who would visit the school to 
use the placement facilities and discrim¬ 
inate against gays. Although equal oppor¬ 
tunity policies are sometimes difficult 
to enforce, the sexual preference amend¬ 
ment can be enforced just as well as the 
other elements in the policy. Hopefully, 
the police will deter discrimination and 
obviate the need for using sanctions 
against employers. Apparently Dean Foote 
knows of some firms that discriminate and 
would therefore not visit the School (and 
would not be permitted to visit the School). 

The Army 

The Army admits that it discriminates 
against gays, but, upon request from NYU, 
failed to justify its policy. Dean Foote 
believes that the Army's discrimination 
against gays can be considered reasonable 
and therefore it is not fair to restrict 
the ability of law students to interview 
here on campus. The majority of law stu¬ 
dents stated that the Army should not be 
permitted to say that gay lawyers may not 
serve, even given the Army's "special 
mission and requirements." Dean Foote 
also referred to a federal statute that 
■ay require the law school to permit the 
Army to recruit here if the University is 
to keep receiving government research 
■onies. Would the latter statute be im¬ 
portant if the Army was shown to dis¬ 
criminate against Blacks or Chicanos 
because it did not believe that whites 
could cooperate with members of those 
races? We believe that there is little 
difference between discrimination against 
guys and that against Blacks or Chicanos. 

Institutional Political Statements 

Dean Foote argues that to the ex¬ 
tent that the referendum is a "political 
■catenient" to the larger society regarding 


discrimination, it is invalid because the 
school as an institution cannot represent 
the "political or social views" of either 
a majority or a minority in the student 
body. A "majority cannot dictate insti¬ 
tutional policy on political questions." 

It is not clear just what is a 
"political question." Is it an equal 
opportunity policy? For some reason, 
despite the fact that we already have an 
equal opportunity policy, which is not 
mandated by law, this proposed amendment 
to the existing policy is an invalid 
"political question." The distinction 
between the present antidiscriminatory 
policy end the proposed one is elusive. 
Either both are politics! questions or 
neither of them are. It appears to us 
that Dean Foote has taken a political 
position, holding that employment discrim¬ 
ination against gay law students is not 
worthy of action, because law students 
who are not discriminated against deserve 
the option of interviewing with all law 
firms at the law school. Requiring these 
students to interview with discriminating 
firms outside the school's placement 
facilities (which is the process applicab 
to most employers) is, according to Dean 
Foote, unfair when matched against viola¬ 
tion of gay students' rights* Such 
pecuniary analysis smacks of the greed 
for which lawyers have become one of the 
most despised groups in America today. 

Dean Foote's use of the terms 
"majority" and "minority" is troubling, 
too. Just who is "dictating" policy in 
this instance? Obviously it's the Dean. 
In addition, the Dean supports the minor¬ 
ity of students to hold that the even 
smaller minority, gay students, do not 
deserve protection against eo^loyment dis 
crimination. Dean Foote would serve the 
best interests of the school by supportin 
the wishes of the law student body as de¬ 
termined by the democratic process, espe¬ 
cially when the issue is the welfare of 
the students. 

Finally, Dean Foote mentions that 
Missouri law prohibits sexual acts betwe© 
aiembers of the same sex. This remnant 
of Puritan law regulating intimate rela¬ 
tions between consenting adults does not 
give Dean Foote license to, in effect. 


cont. next page 
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condone discrimination based on a factor 
which he admits bears no relation to the 
ability to practice law. 

Conclusion 

Dean Foote expresses concern for the 
students who will not be able to inter¬ 
view on campus with employers, such a s the 
Army, who violate the sexual preference 
policy, if it is implemented. But is it 
rational to permit such en^loyers to re¬ 
cruit here while denying basic civil 
rights to students upon graduation after 
20 years of education? It seems not, es¬ 
pecially considering that the penalty to 
students under the amendment will be 
that they have to seek interviews on 
their own with firms in violation of the 
policy. This is the ordinary process to 
obtain jobs. Such a burden does not seem 
too heavy to bear to overcome such invidi¬ 
ous discrimination, and the student body 
courageously recognized this fact. Per¬ 
haps the Dean silently fears that the 
reputation of the faculty will suffer if 
the policy is implemented. It is unlikely, 
however, that any sort of reasonable aca¬ 
demic reputation will be made to stand or 
fall on such a non-academic factor. Be¬ 
cause the goal is the protection of the 
law students, the only fair decision would 
be to implement the decision of the major¬ 
ity of law students in favor of prohibit¬ 
ing discrimination on the basis of sexual 
preference. ^ 


Students Quest For Equality 


Just like the good old days when our 
mothers looked out for our best Interests, 
Dean Foote, with our best Interests at heart 
peremptorily refused to incorporate the wordi 
"sexual preference*' in the school's em¬ 
ployment brochure. Since Foote's decision, 
there has been no official response from 
SBA indicating what Its future course of 
action will be In regard to this matter. 
Nonetheless, some students who feel quite 
strongly about the issue as an advocation 
of human rights, demonstrated their com¬ 
mittment to the cause last Wednesday Just 
before the afternoon session In the Quest 
for Equality series. 

Over 25 students, complete with home¬ 
made signs denouncing Foote's decision, 
stood in che courtyard adjacent to the 
Wudd building. Most of the protestors 
recognized that Foote was motivated by che 
practical concerns about che possibly 
detrimental effect inclusion might have 
on students' employment opportunities. 
However, as one student expressed it, 

"A majority [of students] voted to take 
a stand fully aware it might jeopardize 
employment, but felt they must act on a 
human rights issue . u 


NOBODY IS PERFECT 


Each one of us is a mixture of good quali¬ 
ties and some, perhaps, not-so-good quali¬ 
ties. In considering our fellow man w e 
should remember his good qualities and 
realize that his faults only prove th a t 
he is, after all a human b«i n 9* We 
should refrain from shaking harsh judgments 
of a person just because he h^pP* 05 to *** 
a dirty, rotten, no-good son-o^- a ~ bitchI 
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a 'thousand clowns 

Mandelker 


“Then there's the retribution rule, for 
*11 the xeroxing they do of my casebooks. 

“You* 1 ® going to hear a whole lot of 
acronyms. They're good for cocktail 
parti**. You can mystify your friends." 

“Here you *re, you're a plant, and 
things are pretty dirty • * *" 

“Air pollution is not aware of the 
origin of the states in the American 
Revolution." 

“We* re dealing in high philosophy today. 
That's the nice thing about being a law 
professor. We can talk about anything 
we want to. Some say we're arrogant. 

We’re not." 

“Would you have been harmed but for lead? 

“I've never seen it discussed in a law 
review. They can't deal with anything 
more complicated than a Supreme Court 
remand." 

“There is a non-degredation policy in 
the Water Act, but it has been somewhat 
diluted * . . * 


Fried 

On floating exams: A colleague said, 
“I'm sore likely to float than Dale 
Swihart ," and that was said by Frank 
Miller, so I didn't even bother asking 
Dale Swihart. “ 


O'Heal 

“I was in a bar the other day, and the 
combo started playing 'Up against the 
wall red neck mother,' and I decided 
that wasn’t any place for a law pro¬ 
fessor. " 

“What do you think about that, Mr. 
Anderson? You seem to be the expert 
on accounting. How can you explain it 
in a way no one can understand?“ 

"My wife says there's two things wrong 
with my talks. One is I get off the 
subject; the second is I get back on 
again." 

Jones 

"I really can't keep up with the current 
world." 

"If I changed my name legally to Chris¬ 
tian Dior Jones . . . that's not a good 
example." 

"It doesn't matter if his strength is 
the strength of ten because his heart 
is pure. If he's not a holder in due 
course, he's not a holder.* 

"People that are involved in 25-year l*w 
suits that eat up all the profits don’t 
think of it as a big yuk.“ 

“Just try reading Georgia appeals cases 
if you want an intellectual treat." 

LaPierre 


"Since no one's prepared, I'm going to 
go along and ask my own questions and 
answer them . * . like I do anyway. - 
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FOOTE PR I NTS 
IN THE 
MUDD 

Many second year students are unaware 
of the fact that the W.U.L.Q.'s top 10% 
policy is a new phenomenon at our law 
school. It was the summer of 1977, while 
the law school slept, that the brave 
new quarterly board shoved in a little 
elitism. On June 9, 1977, my class 
learned that those of us in the top 10% 
would be automatically placed on law 
quarterly, supposedly subject to removal. 
Of course the "removal policy” was a 
placation of the masses--no 10%er has 
ever been removed, nor is that likely 
to ever occur, despite the fact that 
board members have complained to me about 
the "embarrassing” work of the chosen 
people. 

I do not intend to argue the merits 
of the issue, that has been done before. 

It is enough to say the mass of law 
students, including many 10%'ers oppose 
the policy. _I will merely note that it 
Is unarguable that there Is no absolute 
correlation between the ability of 
pressurized law school test-takers and 
a law review member. The 10% rule 
validates and glorifies our inferior 
testing system. It uses the apple 
scale for weighing oranges. Why not 
use the orange scale? Automatically 
accepting top 10%ers to the law review 
is like The Mew Yorker accepting a writer 
because he made high grades. I think 
they'd rather have a writing sample. 

The rule feeds the suffocating attitude 
thrust on us, that the top 10% are 
geniuses and that the rest of us are 
five points above probation. 

Instead of arguing the merits, I 
shall trace some of the history, known 
and unknown, about the policy. 

When the present third year class 
were freshmen, the new board decided 
to adopt the policy. Through associa¬ 
tion, it made them look great, most 
of them were not 10%ers. Still, the 
decision met with bitter resentment 
from within that board. One dissenting 
ftMber told me that the only reason they 
didn't resign was "look at the group 
I'd be leaving in charge.” After the 


QUARTERLY: 

Too much power on the board 


by Mark Levison 

vote to adopt the 10% policy, the board 
agreed "for the good of Quarterly” to 
remain silent about the vote and the 
dissent. Even today, very few people 
know what went on in that meeting which 
reshaped the law school. 

When my class was named to the 
board, every top 10%er who applied for 
a board position, save one, was accepted. 
One of them said to me, ”My note wasn't 
that good, this 10% policy helped me 
even more when it came to making board 
than getting on the staff." 

When it came time for the new board 
to make a decision, a straw vote indi¬ 
cated the rule would be retained. Yet 
my class, the first to be subjected to 
this policy, was not to be subdued so 
easily. The Quarterly staff had a meet¬ 
ing and was virtually unanimous in its 
opposition to retention of the 10% 
zrule. Several staff members, leaders of 
this revolt, discussed their problems 
and frustrations with me. I felt they 
should demand a recession of the rule 
and threaten a mass defection. It was 
ray position that given the strong feel¬ 
ings against the 10% rule on the board 
itself, a mass staff walkout would re¬ 
sult in recession of the rule. Yet 
the staffers who came to me felt that 
rather than lead a defection, they wanted 
to try to make Quarterly better by working 
within. Those same staff members have 
come to me in the course of this year and 
said, "working from within did not work, 
the staff should have quit." 

Following the staff revolt, and 
despite the strong contingent of top 
10%ers on the board, there was another 
struggle over the 10% rule. In a battle 
that ended in nearly an even split, the 
rule was retained by the board. Again, 
secrecy was sworn. The secrecy of the 
vote only fuels the criticism that deep 
down these people feel they are doing 
something nasty that they refuse to face 
in the light of day. Isn't it odd that 
people who vote for this obnoxious policy 
don't have the guts to stand up for 
their belief? No, I guess not. 
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Footprints continued 


After the decision to retain the 10% 
rule, I was prepared to write* an article 
criticising the decision, the secrecy sur¬ 
rounding the decision, and to print the 
•secret" vote total as I understand it to 
be. The new Editor-in-Chief asked that 
I lay off for a while and give the new 
board a chance to show their hearts were 
in the right place. I reluctantly agreed. 
It's been a while. The majority of the 
board are friends of mine and I believe 
their hearts, in fact, are in the right 
place. Their priorities are in the 
wrong place. They have placed the or¬ 
ganization above the individuals that 
comprise it, and have placed administra¬ 
tive convenience above basic principals. 
The interests of Quarterly should not 
stand as a greater good than principals 
of fairness and equality. Good writers 
should make Quarterly because they are 
good enough to make Quarterly, not because 
they are good enough to make the top 10%. 

For two years the 10% rule has 
caused a great amount of pain to staff 
members and board members alike. It has 
taken up a tremendous amount of time 
with each new board and members of the 
old board have asked me not to bring it 
up again. They argue it takes too much 
time and that policy shou Id not be 
reviewed each year. I agree that it 
takes too much time and that policy should 
not be reviewed every year. But my con¬ 
clusion is that the policy should now be 
dropped once and for all. If the rule is 
not dropped now it may become unalterable. 
When the present third year class gradu¬ 
ates there will be no student left in 
the law school who will remember the 
days when all persons made Law Quarterly 
because they deserved it. 

The 10% rule is a step backward when 
our school claims to be moving forward. 

It is a symbol of elitism, an example of 
callous disregard for the majority of law 
students. 

Who the hell is this Quarterly board 
and what kind of power do they wield? Did 


you know that when the student govern¬ 
ment recently tried to get more credit 
for participants on the law reviews and 
moot court, the Quarterly board was the 
only voice against extra credit. The 
Quarterly staff was not even consulted. 

That is particularly odd since Quarterly 
board members have spoken to me about 
getting the board more credit! 

Did~7UTr-*TTU«r that the Quarterly 
Editor-in-Chief has an absolute veto 
over all matters, including the 10% rule 
and decisions on staffing? Further, 
there is no constitution that says he has 
the power—he just has it. 

Did you know that a recent Quarterly 
Editor-in-Chief was enraged at the student 
related improvements around the school, 
i.e. student mail boxes, bulletin boards, 
new furniture, doors to keep the noise 
from the pinball room out of the library. 
The editor told me that the students were 
just making a lot of fuss over conditions 
here, so money got spent on them that 
should have gone to Quarterly. 

Speaking of money, did you know that 
part of your tuition goes to support 
Quarterly? Their budget is in the tens 
of thousands of dollars and they run a 
deficit every year. Quarterly has perpe¬ 
trated the idea that they are an insulated 
group that can do what they please and 
the students be damned. That argument 
goes only so far. True, they must be 
scholastically independent but when the 
Law Quarterly is fed with our tuition, 
vies with student interests for monies, 
and poisons the law school with unhealthy 
elitism, it becomes not an independent 
group of scholars but an obnoxious minor¬ 
ity, an oligarchy near dictatorship that 
must be brought dcwn to earth. 

I like the majority of the student 
body, am hopeful that the new board will 
put a stop to this retrograde policy. Un¬ 
fortunately, the old board is in a positio; 
to appoint board members who will follow 
their policies and biases. Now do you 
think they would make their decisions on 
that basis? Well, do you? ^ 


The Devil's Advocate welcones 
responses to this article. 

















































EQUALITY SERIES 




Barbara Wurman 

Frank X. Michelman, Professor of Law 
*t Harvard University, was the featured 
ipaaker at the seventh Equality Services 
lysposiusn. His position on the topic, 
‘Equality in Basic Needs and Services: 
Constitutional Right to Subsidy and 
Sharing?** provoked the interest of a num¬ 
ber of Constitutional Law students in the 
audience. 

Proposing that a fitting subtitle for 
hi* talk might be "Still in Pursuit of 
Constitutional Welfare Rights," Michelman 
suggested that persons have not only 
aoral but Constitutionally-mandated rights 
to certain basic necessities of life: 
food, shelter, health care and education. 

Michelman acknowledged that his argu- 
atnt for welfare rights rests on the 
transliteral interpretation of the Consti¬ 
tution espoused by Professor John Ely, 
although he was careful to note that Ely 
sight not concur in this formulation of 
Kichelaan's own thesis. Ely rejects as im¬ 
possible a text-bound interpretation of 
the Constitution. The problem is that 
the Constitution contains provisions which 
direct interpreters to look beyond the 
document itself. At least three clauses— 
the Ninth Amendment, the Privileges and 
Imunities Clause, and the Equal Protec¬ 
tion Clause of the Fourteenth Amendment— 
require judicial fashioning of rights as 
history proceeds. Because these Consti¬ 
tutional provisions are open-ended, they 
function as general mandates for courts 
to elaborate new rights as the need 
becomes apparent. 

One problem arises: unless there is 
some standard to which judges are to adhere 
in their formulation of new rights, they 
Are left to proceed according to the 
Arbitrary dictates of personal morality. 
Judges must have a principle, a limiting 
criterion to enable them to distinguish 
between true and unauthorized trans- 
fextual claims. The standard Michelman 
suggests is the principle of "representa¬ 
tion reinforcement," the value of par¬ 
ticipation through representation in 
the political process. When adjudicating 
An individual's claim that a governmental 


action has abrogated his/her trans- 
textual Constitutional right (to ade¬ 
quate shelter, medical care, etc.), 
judges will focus on whether the chal¬ 
lenged governmental action unduly con¬ 
stricts the individual's participation 
in the representative democratic politi¬ 
cal process. 

Welfare rights, Michelman concluded, 
are "rights of last resort." Without 
basic interests such as health, subsis¬ 
tence and minimal education, there is no 
hope of participating in the political 
system. How can the Constitution guar¬ 
antee such undisputed rights as the right 
to vote without providing for the right 
to the basic necessities of life? Ulti¬ 
mately, the "rights of last resort" are 
preservative of all rights in a demo¬ 
cratic system. 

Michelman's thesis provoked chal¬ 
lenge and dissent in the afternoon panel 
discussion when he was joined by The 
Honorable Robert H. Bork, former Solici¬ 
tor General bf the U.S. and currently 
Professor of Law at Yale, Betsy Levin, 
Professor of Law at Duke University, 
and Professor Susan Appleton of the Law 
School. Levin confined her remarks to 
the political problems that developed 
because the courts found no Constitutional 
right to education. 

Asserting that he represents "a dif¬ 
ferent universe of Constitutional dis¬ 
course," Bork admitted that he was 
"somewhat out of sympathy" with Michel¬ 
man' s philosophic style of argumentation. 
According to Bork, there is no basis in 
either the text or the history of the 
Constitution to support the notion that 
the framers authorized the judiciary to 
create new rights according to a prin¬ 
ciple of moral philosophy. Citing HUD, 
civil rights and voting rights statutes, 
Bork contended that Michelman's premise 
that the poor—those whose basic needs 
are not being met—are politically under¬ 
represented has no basis in fact. Fur¬ 
thermore, an attest to apply the value 
of "representation reinforcement" would 
transform the nature of the courts, con¬ 
verting the government to one by 
judiciary rather than by representative 
assembly. ^ 
















































itl J\rK P-B. TOURNEY 
IIPMIJJP FLIPS CROWD 


MUD Sports presents: live action 
coverage of the first annual Pinball 
Tourney. Hello, I'm Jenny Walker--re¬ 
porting to you from the lovely Mudd pit, 
site of this year's Pinball Tournament. 

As you can see behind me, the set-up 
crews are leveling off and adjusting 
the machines for regulation play. For a 
complete run down of the machines in 
today's competition, we move now to the 
lower level and my co-anchorman, Glenn 
Livid. 

Right, Jenny. Today's contest will 
be decided by the best three-game cumula¬ 
tive score that the players rack up on 
these two machines. Contestants play one 
compulsory game on Stingray and one on El 
Dorado. Players have the option of play¬ 
ing their third game on either machine. 

The "Stingray" presents an interest¬ 
ing challenge, Jenny. It's a modem. Stem 
machine with a digital point tabulator. 

The course features upper and lower spinner 
holes where a lucky shot earns 55,000 big 
ones. Two flag lanes, known as the Hershey 
Highways when lit, flank the upper bumpers. 
The targets on the lower left give the 
player who's short on points a gaming 
chance for a freebie. All in all, a very 
gimmicky machine with its free balls, doub¬ 
le bonuses and fast action bumpers. It's 
fair though, giving second chances on no¬ 
score balls, and only one-ball penalties 
for tilts. Before final tabulations, all 
scores on Stingray are divided by 7 so 
that there is some parity between the 
points earned on each machine. 

Gottlieb's "El Dorado" is a straight 
machine compared to the "Stingray." 

Players, working with four flippers, at¬ 
tempt to down all the upper and lower 
targets, nonetheless, action can be 
fast and ruthless, and it penalizes a full 
game on a tilt. 


Thanks, Glen. The action has already 
commenced up here around the beer keg. 
Excuse me, Patty Potash, what brings you 
to this afternoon's competition? 

"I reallv expected to be able to bet 
at the windows, especially the trifecta." 


Well there's someone with a real eye 
for action. Speaking of action, how is 
the doubles competition going Glenn? 


Players are experiencing some diffi¬ 
culty, Jen. Andy Miofsky, how do you 
compare play here on the carpet with the 
regular sticky snack room floor? 

"I’m not used to playing on grass." 

That doesn't seem to bother your 
partner, Ruth Zimmerman. She’s having 
a fine ball on El Dorado. Notice that 
left leg action, just the right amount of 
kick to move the ball without tilting. 

A fine performance. Looks like the team 
of Zimmerman-Miofsky is a strong contender 
for the 'most games on El Dorado' award. 

The doubles competition has just 
ended. The official order of finish is: 
Davis-Tregoning, 3rd; Zimmerman-Miosfky, 
2nd; and Elliot-Smalley are the winners. 
Congragulations. Now back to you, Jenny. 


Still a lot of action up here around 
the beer keg, as you can see, Glenn. I 
have with me now Henry Finklestem. Tell 
me Henry, what are you doing here today? 

"I'm a spectator." 

That sounds fascinating. 

"Pinball is the greatest spectator 
sport of all time — thrills, chills, spilli 
and tingles up and down your spine." 

Seems you're a real enthusiast, Henr; 
Mary Chay, what brings you to the pit 
today? 

"I don't feel like studying." 

Here's Cecilia Urban. How do you fei 
about coming in 4th in the doubles cota¬ 
pe tit ion7 

"It's better than Alvin predicted." 

How do you expect to finish in the 
upcoming singles? 

"Better than Alvin predicted." 

Good luck, Cecilia. You know, Glenn 
it certainly was nice of the people at 
Wonder Co. to donate $35 worth of quarter 
to run this tournament. 


That it was, Jenny. Of course, they 
will get their money back when the play 
is over. 


cont. next page 
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cot. from p. L7 

Right now, we’re midway through the 
fiA 9 i«s competition, and there have been 
•OM startling upsets this afternoon, 
first, John True love gave a disappointing 
performance. I had spoken with John 
earlier today and he was all psyched for 
tome high game scores. His Irish luck 
failed on the first game thoughj he had 
five balls drain on the El Dorado without 
even a single flip. Hopefully, this will 
only be a minor setback for his otherwise 
brilliant career. 

Kathy Davis, the Ali of pinball, has 
had several low games. Any comments, 

Kathy? 

*Ifs purely luck and I’m still 
willing to take on anybody—$5 per game." 

On "Stingray" now we have a late 
entry, Ed Furr. Ed told me he was hesi¬ 
tant to enter because he was afraid this 
competition would blow his eligibility for 
ths 1980 Olympics. Apparently, such was 
not the case. Notice Ed’s suave sway— 
not many players with that much finesse. 

Here's a smiling Steve Turley. Steve 
has just had a fine game. How do you feel 
about your performance? 

"All those quarters mean something 

now." 

Op at El Dorado is Mark Clevenger. 

What a turn about this young man has had 
today. I hear his partner nearly killed 
him when he tilted the machine during the 
doubles competition, but he seems to have 
regained his poise, and is certainly rack¬ 
ing up the points now. I guess some men 
are just loners, Jenny. 


I guess so, Glenn. I’m standing next 
to Hr. Brooks, one of the officials in 
today's tourney. How are things going 
for you, Dave? 

"I'm tired, I have a headache, and 
1*11 never play pinball again." 

Glad to see you're having such a swell 
time, Dave. Hey, John Vogt, how does an 
tfficianado liXe you feel after playing 
in today's tourney? 

"I'm giving up pinball. From now on 
1*11 devote my time to tax and criminal 
law . . . so help me God." 

As you can see, everyone is having a 
great time here. Back to you, Glenn, 
for a wrap-up of the single competition. 


OK, Jen. Kenny Cooper had what the 
judges have called a good faith tilt on 
his first ball on "El Dorado." That cost 
him the game and puts him in a three way 
tie with Bob Arcovio and Ken Anderson for 
the booby prize. 

The Zimmerman-Hiofsky game on "El 
Dorado" has been unmatched all afternoon, 
so they sweep the honors there. The 
Smalley-Elliot team took similar honors 
on the "Stingray" machine. Well, Lee 
Elliot, now that you won both the doub¬ 
les competition and the 'most games on 
Stingray' award, what are your views 
toward future coapetitions? 

"The win is very good, and I hope the 
level of competition improves." 

As they carry the machines back 
downstairs, let me list the names of the 
winners in the singles category. Gary 
Bollinger is 3rd, Joe DiPaola came in 2nd, 
and the winner is.Doug Muck. 

We're out of time now. Our directors 
for today's program are Joe DiPaola and 
Steve Turley. This is Glenn Livid and 
Jenny Walker saying so long for HUD 
Sports. 

(This broadcast was taped for airing at 
a later time.)^ 
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Swihart briefly before he began grading 
exacts and he stressed that he was quite 
pleased with the response of those stu¬ 
dents who were prepared. He was not 
pleased, though, with those students who 
didn't attend class, those students who 
frequently handed in unprepared slips, 
and those students who, when called upon, 
stated that they were unprepared or made 
it obvious that they were not even certain 
about the facts of the case being discussed. 
One would really have to wonder about a 
professor who would not be a bit offended 
under such circumstances. 

Levison *s article tended to convey 
the image of a class full of students who 
came to class fully prepared and who were 
then blown away by a high-octane dose of 
the Socratic method. This was clearly not 
the case. Several students hardly attended 
class at all and some hadn't opened the 
casebook until half-way through the semes¬ 
ter. Others simply had too many extra¬ 
curricular commitments. One of the students 
Levison cited as dropping the course was not 
only en route to Moot Court Regionals last 
semester, but was also readying his Note 
for publication in the Annual. The other 
student Levison mentioned spent all of his 
time working for the Quarterly Board and 
playing football (and doing both rather 
well, too). Thus, it came as no surprise 
when several people dropped or flunked the 
course. 

Mr, Levison apparently feels that a 
two-ti&red arrangement offering both a sur¬ 
vey course and an advanced course in Federal 
Income Tax Is the solution to what bothers 
him. The rationale behind this proposal 
seems to be that Swihart's course, as pres¬ 
ently taught, requires too much preparation 
and delves into too many of the intricacies 
of the law. Levison evidently feels that 
much of the substantive law we learn in 
law school will directly aid us in our pur¬ 
suits after we leave here. Thus, he 
argues that "the vast majority of the stu¬ 
dent body wants to be equipped to identify 
the general problem, not solve the peculiar 
exception.* Yet surely he realizes that 
one must understand the general rule of law 
in order to fully grasp the exception to 
the rule and that, in any event, very 
little of what we learn substantively in 
law school aids us directly in the "outside 


world." Memories fade, laws change, and 
so forth. It may sound corny, but the most 
valuable thing we can hope to acquire from 
the fluctuating body of excellent profes¬ 
sors in this school is "how to think and 
reason legally." 

True, things would be pretty rough 
if, as Levison hypothesizes, every profes¬ 
sor required four to five hours of prepara¬ 
tion per class. But the simple truth is 
that they don't. One suspects Levison's 
next proposal will be for Professor Becker 
to devote equal time to all of the cases 
in the casebook or for Professor Greenfield 
to cease and desist from digging so deeply 
into the intricacies of debtor-creditor 
relations. After all, we only want the 
black letter law, right Mark? 

It appears that Levison attempted to 
utilize his disenchantment with regard to 
a particular course as a vehicle for demand 
ing student access to the teacher evalua¬ 
tions. (This was the kicker in his article 
for those of you who missed it.) Xf this 
is the case, then he chose a most inappro¬ 
priate vehicle. The students in Swihart's 
class could have spent their money a lot 
better if all they wanted was to learn the 
black letter law or how to fill out a 1040 
form. Hornbooks are a relatively cheap 
investment by comparison. And if students 
wanted to be spoon-fed and drilled for 
the bar exam for three years they should 
have attended another institution. ^ 

Sincerely, 

Steve Turley 





































International 



I i women’s 
law caucus 

news 

The Women's Law Caucus Fundraising 
Committee earned $462.81, primarily 
through T-shirt and bake sales, to help 
finance members attending the Tenth 
national Conference on Women and the Law. 
the conference will be held in San Antonio, 
faxes, from March 29-April 1. At the Law 
Caucus meeting on February 24, members 
voted to divide the money equally between 
all members signed up by 8:00 a.m. on 
Monday February 26. The eleven Washing¬ 
ton University law students who will be 
attending the conference are: Kathy 
Bissell, Bonnie Day, Renee Friedman, 

Ellen Katz, Maureen O'Connell, Catherine 
Perry, Fran Power, Marie Rasner, Phyllis 
Shapiro, Robin Talbert, and Nancy Power. 
Total cost s and expenses for the trip to 
San Antonio are not yet determined. 

There will be a women's self-defense 
conference held here at Mudd next Saturday, 
March 24. Sponsored by the St. Louis and 
Washington University Student Bar Associa¬ 
tions, the National Lawyer's Guild and 
the Women's Lawyers Association, the pro¬ 
gram will be a clinic on representing 
women who have defended themselves against 
physical and sexual assault. 

The program will begin with remarks 
by the Hon. Susan Block at 9:30 and the 
rest of the morning will be spent in an 
overview of the theories and strategies 
of women's self-defense cases. After 
lunch there will be a discussion of jury 
selection. 

The clinic will be presented by 
Cristina Arguedas, coordinator of the 
Women's Self Defense Law Project in New 
fork and Rosalyn Linder, Ph.D. assistant 
professor of social psychology at the 
State University College of Buffalo, 

Mew York. 

The clinic is free to all students. 



Moot Court 


by Mark B. Clevenger 

Despite facing formidable opposition 
at Regionals, the Washington University 
School of Law International Moot Court 
team game out of the preliminary regional 
competition with a respectable showing 
despite a 1-3 won-loss record. Russell 
Selman, Liz Friedgut, John Lamming, and 
Bob Wormser did not make it beyond reg¬ 
ionals, which was won by Washington and 
Lee University. 

Selman and Friedgut were the winners 
of the intramural competition, with Lamming 
and Wormser finishing second. Because of 
their finish, the two teams received a bid 
to regionals. Accompanying the four was 
alternate Fritz Goebig. 

Unfortunately, it would seem that the 
Washington University team was disadvan¬ 
taged from the outset. The international 
program here is not particularly extensive. 
On the other hand, schools such as regional 
winner Washington and Lee have tremendous 
support. Washington and Lee recently ac¬ 
quired a new international law adviser, who 
obtained a $30,000 grant for the interna¬ 
tional law program. $10,000 of that money 
was used to obtain source materials for the 
specific international moot court question. 
Vanderbilt , who lost a playoff to Washing¬ 
ton and Lee, as well as several other 
schools, began their preparations for the 
competition early last fall. In comparison 
the Washington University squad did not 
begin preparations until Christmas vacation 
Source material was also lacking, and ob¬ 
taining materials by interlibrary loan was 
almost impossible. So, the team from Wash¬ 
ington University did a commendable job 
while facing squads who had far better 
resources. 
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E J F : The First Year 


Ralph Nader visited the law school 
last year to urge students to participate 
in the formation of an organization dedi¬ 
cated to improving access to justice for 
Americans. Wash. U. was one of about 20 
law schools whose law students committed 
themselves to financial support. The 
Equal Justice Foundation has begun oper¬ 
ating and a campaign will soon begin 
here at Wash. U. to encourage support 
for public interest law. 

There is a crisis in the funding of 
public interest law. Previous sources of 
monies for the legal representation of 
interests lacking wealth, power and 
privilege, have placed their funds in new 
areas. It is imcumbent upon the legal 
profession to accept responsibility for 
providing solutions to overcoming repre¬ 
sentational, organizational and proce¬ 
dural barriers in various forums. These 
forums include judicial administrative, 
legislative, political, corporate, and 
media forums. Law students must urge the 
older members of the bar to commit them¬ 
selves to providing greater access to 
justice. 

Financial support is based on the 
concept of tithing. Second and third 
year students pledge 1% or more of their 
salary earned upon gaining a job after 
graduating. Pledges will be for at least 
one year and will be renewable. Once a 
large percentage of young lawyers tithe 
annually, older lawyers will begin to 
accept the responsibility. 

The Washington, D.C. "access group," 
comprised of EJF members who graduated 
last year and are working in the Capitol, 
has begun researching a number of impor¬ 
tant access issues such as standing, class 
actions, and judicial reform. Representa¬ 
tives of EJF are meeting with a coalition 
of public interest groups from the D.C. 
area who are planning strategies around 
access problems. 


The actual rules for governing EJF 
and the specific programs it will sponso 
have not yet been decided since the or¬ 
ganization is still in the first stages 
of formation. Initial proposals call for 
one vote by each person who makes her or 
his first quarterly payment. A board 
of directors will be elected by lawyers 
but there will also be law student repre 
sentation. EJF will establish a super¬ 
visory office in Washington, D.C., as 
well as local grassroots chapters, which 
will receive monies to improve access. 

Ralph Nader recently announced that 
Frederick Furth, an attorney from San 
Francisco, has given EJF a challenge 
grant. Hr. Furth will match the pledges 
from any law school's third year class 
which achieves a ten per cent tithing 
rate for 1979, up to a total of $25,000. 
Northeastern Law School's EJF core group 
the first group to run a pledge drive 
this spring, reports that they have al¬ 
ready topped 10% of the third year class 
pledging to EJF. And because half the 
students are in off-campus clinical pro¬ 
grams, many more pledges are expected. 

Gregg Gordon, one of EJF's two Fie] 
Representatives, will visit Wash. 0. in 
the near future. Anyone interested in 
more information or in organizing a cor« 
group to begin a pledge campaign before 
Gregg comes here should contact Bruce 
Goldstein or EJF Project, 1346 Connectic 
Ave., N.W., Suite 415, Washington, D.C. 
20036. Support the efforts of citizens 
to get involved in issues such as consur 
protection, discrimination, poverty, en\ 
ronmental protection, health care, enerc 
and corporate abuse. Help organize the 
Equal Justice Foundation. ^ 
































































placement Notes 


After getting off to a good start, 
tat hiring of third year students seems 
to be slowing down, according to place- 
mn t office head Steven Korenblat. 

"There's been significantly more 
hiring during the fall semester," said 
Korenblat. "I'd predict the percentage 
of graduates hired will be slightly 
greater this year than last." 

The trend is not carrying over 
into the spring semester, though, and 
that has Korenblat worried. "There is 
a lot of economic nervousness in the 
corporations," he said. "Some are 
adopting a 'wait and see' attitude." 

Hiring by corporations and smaller 
firms, both traditional spring hirers, 
la slower this year than in the past. 

A larger number of the students 
who are hired are going to larger firms, 
•aid Korenblat. This is representative 
of a trend he sees in the legal community. 
The medium-size firms are expanding from 
eight to twelve lawyers to 25 to 40 
lawyers. In two to three years, there 
could be so great a difference between 
the capacity of the large firm and medium- 
ftized firm to expand that the medium- 
tiled firm may get priced right out of 
the market. 

Two bright spots in the employment 
picture that Korenblat sees are the 
corporations, despite their current slow 
hiring, and Legal Services Corporation. 
More and more corporations are expanding 
their legal departments, Korenblat said, 
and they will hire recent graduates. 

Legal Services Corp., a federal creation, 
is Dumping monev into legal aid and oublic 
defender programs all over the country. 
While the program is currently searching 
for experienced attorneys, Korenblat ex¬ 
pects it to start hiring recent graduates 
is well. 

In other news, Korenblat expects to 
get the Class of '78 employment report 
out soon; some firms didn't find what they 
were looking for during the fall semester 
And are back for a second look-see; and 
the placement office still offers a spe¬ 
cial post-graduate "notice of employment" 
program for those students who are still 
unemployed on graduation day. 


* * * 


Fired by any other nan: 
You get it in the end 


PERSONNEL DEPARTMENT 

PROGRAM TO FACILITATE TERMINATION OF 

SURPLUS PERSONNEL 

A comprehensive study of computer 
capabilities and the discontinuance of 
certain employee posts makes it necessary 
to give serious consideration to the ter¬ 
mination of surplus personnel. 

In accordance with departmental 
policy, a new program has been instituted 
to phase out personnel by the end of the 
fiscal year. Effective immediately, it 
shall be known as RAPE (Retire All 
Personnel Early). 

Employees who are RAPE'd will be 
given opportunity to seek other employ¬ 
ment, provided that while they are being 
RAPE’d they request a review of their 
employment records before the discharge 
takes place. This phase of the opera¬ 
tion is called SCREW (Survey of Capabili¬ 
ties of Retired Early Workers). 

All esqployees who have been RAPE'd 
and SCREW'd may also apply for a final 
review. This will be called SHAFT (Study 
of Higher Authority Following Termina¬ 
tion) . 

Present departmental policy dictate! 
that employees may be RAPE'd once and 
SCREW'd twice, but may get the SHAFT 
as many times as the Department deems 
appropriate. 

The Management 










































































FACULTY INTERVIEW #8 

DAVID M. BECKER 


lYiis is the eighth in a series of interviews with Washington University Law 
School Faculty and Administrators. John Lamming was the interviewer. David M. 
Becker is Professor of Law here at Washington University and currently teaches 
courses in Property, Future Interests and Estate Planning, Wills and a seminar 
in Landlord-Tenant Law. He is currently working on a coursebook on landlord- 
tenant law and the legal process. He is also working on an article concerned 
with the modernization of Landlord-Tenant Law and the need for new kinds of 
relationships and new kinds of interests involving landlords and tenants. Addi¬ 
tionally, Professor Becker contributes to yearly supplements on a Legal Checklist 
series and its companion book. Specially Selected Forms, and he is also working 
on a revision to an earlier published book on Estate Planning. He is married, 
has two children, and lives in Olivette. Professor Becker joined the faculty 
of the Law School in 196 3. 

DA: "As an initial matter, Professor Becker, what were the personal motivations 
that led you into the academic area of the law?" 

Becker: "In law school I never gave much thought to teaching. Occasionally I 

would wonder whether I wets suited for teaching. Because I viewed my teachers as 
extraordinarily gifted and experienced people who did things I never thought 
myself capable of doing, I really shunted aside any serious consideration of it, 
and so I entered the practice of law immediately following graduation in 1960. 

I enjoyed enormously my two years of private practice in Chicago with a small 
firm, and as I look back on it, I believe it has been extremely beneficial to 
me in teaching. During that time, I gave no real thought to a teaching career. 

It wasn't until I received an inquiry from the University of Michigan that I 
began to consider teaching seriously and doing it within the immediate future 
without twenty years of experience and expertise. The University of Michigan 
Law School had reorganized their Legal Writing Program. They were attempting to 
enhance it with people who had some practice experience; recent graduates who 
just might be interested in using that opportunity as an entree to the teaching 
profession and, of course, as an opportunity to evaluate whether teaching was for 
them. The situation worked out perfectly for me. I interviewed, got the job, 
and found within thirty days after arriving there that although I really had not 
disliked private practice I much preferred teaching. The teaching opportunity 
they gave me was exceptional. I not only taught research and writing to stu¬ 
dents individually, but at the same time I was able to gain classroom experience. 

I had always been extremely interested in research and writing, and I had experi¬ 
ence in that in both law school and in practice. What remained in doubt for me 
was the classroom, and my experience at Michigan fairly well resolved this con¬ 
cern, and accordingly, I entered the teaching market that December." 

DA: "Can you tell us something about your pedagogical philosophy—the skills 
you try to develop through your own classroom methods and how you view the role 
of the law school in training practitioners?" 

Becker: "I suppose we are all, one way or another, very much affected by teach¬ 

ers whom we have had. This certainly was true for me at the University of Chicago 
Law School. Several teachers influenced me greatly, and each did so in somewhat 
different ways. Nevertheless, they had much in common. Each gave to me something 
that I believed prepared me for the practice, and for teaching as well. In time, 

I have found considerable value in the objectives I think they shared. It is 
that law is an exceptional craft—a craft principally founded upon the skill of 
critical analysis; a capacity to perceive problems, to understand them, to master 
them, and to resolve them after full exploration of viable choices. I find 
these objectives foremost for any course, whether it be first year or elective. 
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law changes constantly, and for all of us this change is significant if 
measured over an entire professional career. Both the subject swatter of law 
changes, and, of course, so do the problems. Lawyers do not, in the course of 
their practice, have this law explained and applied for them to the problems 
they confront. They oust respond frequently to situations neither they nor the 
law has quite seen before. They must provide new understanding, new analyses 
and new solutions. It seems to me that our central task as an institution is 
to provide students with the skills by which they can accomplish these things for 
themselves. I believe our task is ouch more than informational. If a grand 
survey of substance is all that we were to provide, this could be accomplished 
by extensive reading assignments, programmed instruction, and conceivably an 
occasional lecture. And perhaps this could be accomplished even outside of an 
institution for formal education. However, it seems to me that none of this 
may be sufficient to accomplish the important things that lawyers do. Conceiv¬ 
ably it is sufficient to pass a bar examination? yet, I think it is not enough 
to fulfill tasks that go to the essence of the craft—this capacity for critical 
and comprehensive analysis. It seems to me that this is a function that legal 
education has served well and one it must always serve. What was also common 
to these teachers who influenced me, was that they accomplished their objectives 
with extraordinary excitement and challenge. This was achieved differently in 
each case. Individual teachers find certain pedagogical methods more comfortable 
than others. I think it is important for a teacher to choose a methodology that 
he or she enjoys and does best? for me it is the socratic method. My task is to 
turn students onto learning and solving things by themselves, and this requires 
considerable questioning of and effort by students in the classroom. Something 
more than reading and listening is needed. It involves "doing," either actually 
or vicariously. There are certain things that cannot be learned by reading or 
observation? for example, to ride a bicycle or even to swim. One masters these 
things only by doing them—often painfully, and often only after a long time." 

DA: "Can you give us some of you ideas on how the curriculum should be struc¬ 
tured and what the most inportant elements of a sound curriculum are?" 

Becker: "I am not one who weds himself to a particular core curriculum. I am 

especially opposed to a curriculum that is substantially required for graduation 
or for admission to the bar. It seems to me that the most important component of 
a curriculum is the effectiveness of the teaching and not the particular 
courses. Going back to what I said earlier about what I believe are the most 
important objectives of legal education, there are a great many courses that 
serve the purpose of comprehensive and critical analysis and that lend them¬ 
selves to challenge. The best advice that I received as a student in terms of 
curricular choices was to take by teacher primarily and not by subject matter. 
Excitement and challenge and, therefore, learning are, for the most part, a func¬ 
tion of one's affinity for a particular teaching style. I found this view 
absolutely sound. There were many courses I took that were irrelevant to the 
subject matter of my practice and to what I have taught? yet, for me they were 
the most important courses in law school. Obviously, I believe that we must 
offer those courses which facilitate teaching these skills which go to the 
essence of the profession—the craft. Most of us believe that the first year 
courses serve this end well. Yet given the variety of ways teachers can evoke 
exciteo^nt, challenge, and learning, most any course can serve as a vehicle 
for attaining these objectives. To be sure, there are many courses whose sub¬ 
ject matter is very relevant, if not essential, to the things lawyers do and, 
therefore, these courses should be offered. A lawyer cannot function adequately 
without exposure to necessary information, nor without an understanding or 
facility for legislation and regulations. A curriculum must have courses in 














The Devil's Advocate is soliciting input fro® the Student Body concerning the 
final decision as to which of the four professional nominees will be awarded the 
DA's Outstanding Professor Award for 1978-79. You are requested to give us your 
reactions, both positive and negative, to the four nominees. This input will 
constitute the mam basis for the ultimate determination of the award winner. 
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corporation*, evidence# taxation, administrative law, etc. And our curriculum 
offers these kinds of courses. It does seem to me, however, that a particular 
course never becomes especially worthwhile or worthless on the basis of its 
informational content alone. Ultimately, I am more concerned with its efficacy, 
and I believe that with regard to this, it is the teaching that becomes the 
determinative factor. A proposal that has been before the Curriculum Cowaittee 
for several years that does intrigue me is one that involves a kind of speciali¬ 
sation during the third year of law school. What appeals to me is not simply 
that it enables students to gain more information about a particular area in an 
era of specialization; instead, it is that it offers an opportunity for new chal¬ 
lenge and excitement in ways that cannot be readily accomplished by "survey* 
courses. Additionally, it offers an opportunity for introducing particular 
course material that is absolutely essential to what lawyers do and to their 
skills planning and drafting. And it seems to me, this is one area in which 
our curriculum is weak and needs to be enriched." 

DA: "On personal reflection, do you feel that the quality of the law school and 

students has maintained itself over the years? If today's students can be com¬ 
pared to the students in your past teaching experiences." 

Becker: "As to students—the only students that I can comment on with some 

degree of confidence are those that I have known at this school. It would be 
unfair to compare them with those I have known at Chicago and Michigan. This 
is not because of any presumed difference in reputation, it is because at Chicago 
I was a student and at Michigan my experience as a teacher was limited. I am 
reminded of a conversation I had with Roger Cramton at Michigan, who had been at 
Chicago when I was a student. I mentioned at lunch one day that students at 
Michigan seemed inferior to those at Chicago. He replied: "You never really 
knew the students at Chicago; you have never had to read their written work, or 
even graded their exams. Not until you have done so can you really make a com¬ 
parison." The fact is students are much the same—both among various schools 
and from class to class at the same school. In coming to Washington University 
I saw little difference from the students at Michigan. Nor is there much differ¬ 
ence between the abilities of students here today and those of fifteen years ago. 

There is some difference; the overall quality is slightly better, particularly 
the lower half of the student body. Students at the top remain roughly the same; 
there have always been gifted students at this school. What I do find does 
change from class to class is not ability but attitude and personality, and 
these changes seem to come in cycles. The students of the early 60*s seemed 
indifferent. Those of the late 60's and early 70's were caught up in activism 
both within and without legal education, and they were concerned less with 
achievement in law school. Recently, students have become more committed to 
personal success in law school. Their overall effort in courses seems greater. 

I would imagine this is related to the current job market. The personalities 
of classes also vary. Some are humorless; fortunately, some never take me or 
themselves too seriously. Some are simply more fun to work with than others. 

As to the school generally—it has changed considerably. Our student body and 
our faculty has tripled in size. Our curricular offering has expanded greatly; 
our library collection has grown significantly; and we have a new building. 
However, I am not certain that this growth has produced better education. There 
is a considerable difference between an entire student body of 200 and an enter¬ 
ing class of 200; between a faculty of 15 and one of 30, and between courses 
with enrollments of 25 and those with 75. Much can be said for "intimate edu¬ 
cation." At times I am not at all sure that our growth has been for the better." 
DA: "To shift gears a bit and to get away from the law school now, what activi¬ 

ties occupy you when you are away from the office here at the law school?" 
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6 . 


Becker: "X enjoy athletic*. I have wondered why at times, but as I grow oMer, 

I ab certain that a part of it has to do with wanting to hang onto one** youth 
which inevitably must pass. I realise I persist in doing things that I did much 
better twenty years ago such as playing hockey and basketball. Nevertheless, X 
have capitulated some to age and have taken up in recent years so-called life¬ 
long sports—tennis, racquetball, and jogging. Yet, X hope that I can continue 
to do the more active kinds of sports indefinitely. I also love music. My wife 
and I attend our symphony regularly, and we both enjoy opera as well. Addition¬ 
ally, one of the things that X have enjoyed about being a resident of Missouri 
is the outdoors. Having come from the Chicago area which is flat and developed, 

I especially enjoy the rugged terrain—yes even the mountainous terrain of 
Missouri. I enjoy and spend considerable time canoeing on the rivers of Missouri. 
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D.A. Staff 


Editorial Board: 

Bruce Hunt...Missing and 

Presumed High; Editor of Laidback 
Philosophy 

Mark Clevenger.Deceased; 

Editor of Male Chauvinism 

Dave Rieser.Editor of 

Simian Forearms; Holds Coats 

Carol Rutter.Dresses to 

Attract Lawyers 

Monica Thompson.Southern 

Drawl Translator and Louisville 
Lip 

Staff: 

Doug Dewing.Haberdashery 

and Furry Affectations 

H. John Lamming.To the Sea 

Sandy Stratton.One Vertebra 

in the Backbone of the D.A. 

Steve Turley.It's Per¬ 

formance that Counts 

Barbara "Wonder" Wurman...Deceased, 
no Resurrection Contemplated 
(Owes us a new typewriter) 

Ghost Writer: 

Martha Clevenger.Clevenger’s 

Bane 
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ELITIST 


The DA has announced that in 
light of the success of the Quarterly 
top ten percent policy that a similar 
policy will be instituted for the DA 
staff selection. The DA will admit 
the top ten percent of each class, 
without further work, if they can pasj 
certain tests: 

1. Crayons will be issued to eacl 
testee. If said testee is able to 
scrawl his, her or its name within 
three legal pad lines, the first 
stage of the test will be completed. 

2. Step two is as follow^: each 
testee will place one hand on their 
head, and one hand on their stomachs. 
One hand will rub, one hand will pat, 
and those who successfully complete 
this portion of the test will pro¬ 
ceed to step three. 

3. All testees will be required 
to form their lips in a pucker, and 
kiss their reputation goodby. 

Needless to say, all other 
testees that are not in the grade 
elite will be required to do the 
usual mundane tasks such as writing 
articles, pasting up the paper, and 
editing. ^ 


specious 
ann ouncem enfcs 

Special Announcement: 

The maintenance personnel have 
requested that the person who put the 
cat in the microwave oven please 
return and clean it out and claim 
the collar. 


The Dean has announced that he 
has asked Dr. Renee Richards to speak 
at commencement. The topic of her 
speech will be "Tough Job Interviews 
I Have Had." (At the end of one set, 
DA 6, Dean 0). 

















SEE PR I NTS 

IN THE 1 M N0T HALF BAD 

MUDD 


by I.M. Leviathan (a whale of writer) 

Many times, in my years on the 
newspaper, I have written negative 
articles about everything from the 
faculty and the admims tration, to the 
student body, the staff, and the law 
reviews. This (and many other things) 
has gained me the reputation as an 
asshole, a role in which I feel comfor¬ 
table. Looking back, I realize I was 
right about everything I said. 

Despite all of the shit that I have 
heaped on the school, I have come to 
realize that there is much here that 
might be praised. As I attempt to 
give praise where I think praise is due, 
I find that it is stylistically easier 
to criticize than to acclaim, particu¬ 
larly because I am a very insecure per¬ 
son, who finds it very difficult to say 
anything good about anybody. Were the 
old adage to take effect, I would find 
myself continually silent, a situa¬ 
tion in which I am not often found. 

My feeling has always been to 
deride law school peers as being too 
"straight," too "typical," or just 
plain too law-related. God knows they 
can't help it; they're all such 
schmucks anyway. Naturally, it was 
hard for me to form any other opinion. 

It was a year and a half before I rea¬ 
lized that other people went to school 
with me. As I have come to know more 
and more law school students I have 
realized that so-called "typical" stu¬ 
dents have opinions other than mine, 
talk coherently, think, love and have 
other human traits. 

I'm reminded of a party I attended 
last year where one of ay classmates 
sat down at the piano and started play¬ 
ing and making up songs that related to 
the whole group. Nobody had realized 
that the fellow was good for anything 
but screwing up a holding. Hell, I 
didn't even know he existed. 

It seems to me that my third year 
peers, even though they don't attend 
class, have molded themselves into a 


quasi-likable and semi-admirable group. 
The best example of this that I can 
think of is that my third year football 
team. Criminal Element, brought the 
all Graduate School championship to 
the law school for the first time in 
many years. 

This team started out three years 
ago as a bunch of first-year law students 
oddly enough. Almost none knew each 
other, most didn't like each other (and 
still don't), but all shared a desire 
to escape from classes. The twenty- 
five members of the team ended their 
three seasons late last year in a 
frenzy of beer and joy that team mem¬ 
bers will never remember, much less 
forget. Naturally, since I am vacuous 
enough to believe in God-football 
analogies, this has great significance 
for me. Though I would certainly not 
dare to call the third year class one 
big criminal element (ha-ha), it does 
seem that the more I have gotten to know 
the other members of my class, the more 
I have discovered that they are human 
beings almost as unique as I am. 

It is much harder for me to com¬ 
ment on the first- and second-year 
classes, since other than the women, 

I neither know nor like many of them. 
Superlative adjectives ring of over¬ 
statement or even phoniness (qualities 
which I do not lack), but the plain 
truth is that both of these classes 
are composed of what I find to be an 
amazing amount of nearly impressive indi 
viduals, and it seemed about time that 
I said so. 

In our school, academic repression 
is close to disappearing without any 
loss in academic quality. The social 
atmosphere gets better all the time: 
there is seldom a weekend when I don't 
get invited to a party, some of which 
I even attend. If I started paying mor« 
attention to the worthwhile people that 
are everywhere around me, the so-called 
terrible time that I'm supposed to 
have in law school might just turn out 
to be not half bad. 



column 


FOOTEPRINTS 
IN THE 
MUDD 

In my years of writing for the 
newspaper I have written many criti¬ 
cisms and many exposes. I have un¬ 
covered secret student and faculty 
votes. Continually students have 
approached me with the question, "How 
do you get the inside scoop for all 
of your columns?" In the past I've 
coyly suggested that I have sources 
everywhere. When people asked if I 
have sources in the faculty I said, 

"Of course." When people asked'if I 
have Administration sources, I said, 

"In Mudd, or Brookings—well no matter, 

I have them in both." When asked if I 
have sources inside the law reviews, 

I arrogantly exclaimed, "There has 
never been a law review board or staff— 
Urban or Quarterly—where I did not have 
numerous confidants." 

Three years have gone by and thou¬ 
sands of words have been written. As 
I now prepare to leave the school, it 
seems the appropriate time to reveal 
my sources and to purge myself of the 
criticism that I have put into print 
that which cannot by its nature be 
verified. I regretfully apologize to 
my betrayed sources, but after all, I 
never promised them I could be trusted. 

The plain, naked truth is that all 
of my varied information has come from 
one all knowing source. Have you ever 
noticed those little speakers hung 
arqund the law school? (Of course, 
there’re some you’ve missed.) You 
never heard anything come out of them 
did you? Surprise, they're not speak¬ 
ers, they're receivers. 

That's right, this building is 
fully equipped with an all-purpose 
surveillance system! 

Now I suppose you're thinking 
"all right, Mark, so everything from 
the faculty meeting room, to the hol¬ 
lowed halls of the private suite of the 
Quarterly Editor-in-Ohief is bugged, 
but how do you get into the listening 
room. Who would allow you , of all 
people, to hear the private thoughts 
of Phil Shelton?" 


TRUE CONFESSIONS 


By Mark Levison 


Well, here is the whole truth. 

All of my sordid information, gath¬ 
ered from the listening room, is trans¬ 
mitted to me by telephone from a 
source, who, until recently, remained 
anonymous—even to myself. I come 
forward now because I have just 
learned that the informant is a 
plant. He has been dropped in Mudd 
by the domestic sabotage wing of 
the CIA. His introduction to the law 
school came through Chancellor Dan- 
forth, a known power elitist and CIA 
coho rt. 

I became suspicious of my source 
a couple of months ago, and began my 
own investigation. The evidence I 
uncovered was shocking. I dared not 
go public before last night when I 
turned up the smoking pistol. There 
it was, a dated picture taken in a 
CIA drawing room revealing a clandes¬ 
tine pcker game between G. Gordon 
Liddy, Jack .Ruby, and the informant,. 

This will be hard to believe, but 
the third man in the picture was our 
Dean, Too Tall Tad!! You can imagine 
my surprise to learn that my informant 
who had worked so hard with me these 
last few years to educate a faculty 
that thinks the world has been travel¬ 
ling in the wrong direction ever since 
the Scope's Monkey Trial, the inform¬ 
ant who had worked so hard with me to 
make the faculty see that students 
ought to have some say about their 
lives and education at the law school, 
the comrade who had fought hand-in- 
hand with me for truth, justice, and 
anti-elitism, was none other than our 
own Dean. 

I was so shocked to learn that 
the Dean had been taking these under¬ 
cover radical positions that I feel 
an obligation to the faculty and the 
elitists to inform them of this be¬ 
trayal. Some people think I'm lib¬ 
eral, but enough is enough. There 
cont, next page 






Never Eat At A Place Called Mom’s 


am MPV- 


The D. A. offers you a preview of 
the most distinguished social event of 
the seasoni the D.A.-S.B.A. Banquet, 
highlighted by the announcement of the 
recipient of the Outstanding Professor 
of the Year Award. Professors Becker, 
Carlson, McManis and Newburger are the 
nominees. 

The restaurant at which the banquet 
should be held was a matter of some 
distention. Originally, it was pro¬ 
posed that the event be celebrated 
at a local Western restaurant. The Sil¬ 
ver Bullshit, which advertises, "All 
you can eat—$2050 per semester." Sev¬ 
eral women planning to wear long dresses 
protested that they did not want to eat 
sidesaddle and suggested that another 
restaurant be chosen. 

The dining spot finally selected 
is Mother Mink's Rebuttable Presumption 
of Progeny Restaurant, 101 Utah 552, 

125 P.2d 794 (1942). "It's a blast," 
say the advertisements. The restaurant 
boasts of "genuine Southern-style hos¬ 
pitality— 'Eat it, then beat it'" and 
is renowned for its sewer service 
("for your contingent remainders, we 
provide doggie bags"). 

A truly sumptuous repast is prom- , 
ised. Hors d'oeuvres will be prepared 
from a recipe devised by Professor 
McManis: sandwich a generous slice of 
ham and 40 pages of Prosser between 
the buttered halves of an English muffin. 
The resulting delicacy is known as "Egg 
McManis." Other items on the menu include: 
Prosciutto et Mu Haney 
Pate' de foie gras avec Trovers 
Coq au Venue (not stewing hen) 

Caesar Salad (Salad Cassius ad 
Respondendum) 

Capon in Capita, accompanied by 
Rice in Rem 
Mushrooms Mens Rea 
Braised Celery garnished with 
Wages 

Filet Estoppel 
Lobster Newburger 

For dessert, guests will chose between 
"Raisin Judicata" and "Cherries Judi¬ 
cially." 


Entertainment will also be pro¬ 
vided. The authoress of a recent 
incendiary and libelous D.A. article, 
"Professors in a Nutshell" (Feb. 14), 
will appear, clad only in a froth of 
filbert foam, in a bathtub of "Mousse 
aux Noisettes Non Compos Mentis." Pro¬ 
fessor Becker, an opera buff, will sing 
an aria from La Triviata . He will 
then drop a wad of bubble gum into the 
bowl of his pipe in order to give a 
damanstration of inflected coughing. 

In an exhibition of athletic 
prowess. Professor Carlson, on a full 
stomach, will in a single bound leap 
the banquet table — lengthwise. Follow¬ 
ing this feat, he will execute a double 
half-gainer from the chandelier and 
land in a champagne goblet — without 
breaking the stem. 

Several of the restaurant's wait¬ 
ers and waitresses with n;;: traditional 
sexual preferences have devised an 
entree especially for Dean Foote. The 
Dean will be eating Crow.^, 


cont. from p. 4 

are lines beyond which even I will 
not go. I know it's not a law school 
Dean’s role to try to fight for equal¬ 
ity and modernity. His Job Is to rep¬ 
resent the status quo interests of the 
faculty and the community, to keep on 
the safe side of controversial issues, 
and to keep the student body happy 
(enough not to revolt). When I finally 
got proof positive that the Dean was 
Just another Benedict Arnold in slight! 
short pants I pledged never again to 
use him as a source, and furthermore 
to expose his treachery to the 
world. So, now it is known. All of 
my inside information came to me 
over the phone from one solitary 
man, one solitary source who wished 
only to be identified by the code 
name: Deep Foote. 







(Ed. Note) Maintenance of high stan¬ 
dards of purity, morality, and hard 
laborious work in realms outside of the 
law school, such as is revealed in the 
following Vatican Encyclical, may 
offer a moral to us all. 


Archdiocese 


of Wazzoo 



LADUE, MISSOURI 


From: Monseigneur Guido Sarducci 

To: Abbott Luigi Vitale 

In re: Instructions to the Novitiate 

In the same spirit of virtue that 
characterizes my colleague, Monseigneur 
Eduard Furrier, I am imposing the fol¬ 
lowing standards and guidelines on the 
instruction of the novitiate in your 
charge. 

It has come to my attention that 
many of the novices are not attending 
Divine Office. Failure to learn the 
liturgy, difficulty with Latin, length 
and frequency of Divine Office, and 
boredom with services are no longer 
valid excuses for failure to prepare 
for and attend Divine Office on a regu¬ 
lar basis. Absences will no longer be 
tolerated. Nor will the regimen of re¬ 
quired maintenance tasks, e.g., tilling 
the abbey vegetable gardens, scullery 
work, transcribing medieval manuscripts 
by hand, cleaning the monastic latrines, 
or any other duties or responsibilities 
of a liturgical or personal nature, 
excuse the slow minded, the dull witted 
and the undedicated, and those lacking 
a true vocation, from the complete, 
thorough, urbane, and damn well organ¬ 
ized execution of their responsibili¬ 
ties, duties and obligations to this 
Institution, and what it represents, 
to the ecclesiastical hierarchy, to 
society, and also, to the Absolute 
Truth and all that It represents. 

Evidently, the quality of indi¬ 
viduals entering the orders is lower 


now than ever before in the living 
memory of all my colleagues in the 
ecclesiastical hierarchy. Just the 
other day a young gold bricker had the 
audacity to come into my office and 
claim that 67 hours of maintenance work 
per week plus 1 hour of sleep per 
night made it impossible for him to 

prepare regularly and faithfully attend 
Divine Office. I also get suggestions 
from the covert behavior and subliminal 
freudian slips of some of the novitiate, 
that some are exhibiting symptoms of 
the psycho-social problem of sexual 
abstinence. Latent homosexuality not¬ 
withstanding, these problems and the 
rigors of our program do not excuse 
the slow and dull witted from the faith¬ 
ful performance of their vocation. 

Our job is to prepare, with the 
hammer and anvil of our own unique 
methods, our novitiate for service to 
GOD ALMIGHTY. While here, the novices 
must push themselves beyond their endur¬ 
ance, mature, and become worthy of the 
office they will someday assume. This 
is not possible without thorough prepara¬ 
tion of liturgical texts and faithful 
attendance of Divine Office. 

Accordingly, those failing to 
meet our new standards and guidelines 
will be excommunicated from the program. 
This drastic measure is taken only for 
the service of the church and for the 
further glorification of Almighty God. 
Amen. 



Today’s Scripture: 
J 



J3 


testtmonp of tljc 

If I speak in the tongues of 
politicians and of social reformers, 
but have not law, I am a noisy gong 
or a clanging symbol. And if I have 
analytic powers, and understand all 
the mysteries and all knowledge and 
I have ideals, so as to convert mole¬ 
hills into mountains, but have not 
law, I am nothing. If I give away 
all my contingent fees, and if I 
deliver my talents to the revolution, 
and have not law, I gain nothing. 

Law is patient and kind, law is not 
jealous or boastful, it is not arro¬ 
gant or rude. Law does not insist 
on its own way, it is not obtuse 
or polymorphous it revels in wrong¬ 
doing, and rejoices and rejoices in 
the Right (political, somewhere to 
the left of Ghenghis Khan). Law dares 
all things, believes no things, hopes 
material things, endures forever. 

Law never ends, as for ethics, 
they will pass away, as for advocate's 
tongues, they will never cease (or be 
cut out) but will prattle forever? 


J4tb apostle 

as for knowledge, it will pass away. 
For our knowledge is a means to an 
end; and ethics are imperfect; but 
when the perfect comes, the imper¬ 
fect will pass away. When I was an 
undergrad, I spake as an undergrad, I 
thought like an undergrad, I reasoned 
as an undergrad. I believed in truth 
justice and liberty, to name a few* 
When I became a law student, I gave 
up undergrad ways. For now we see 
in a mirror dimly, a future of con¬ 
tingent fees and never losing a dime; 
but then we saw law as a vehicle to 
the changing of America into a haven 
of love, charity, truth and kindness 
that only an undergraduate could pos¬ 
sibly imagine and believe. Now I 
know in part, soon I shall understand 
fully, that when the shit hits the 
fan, only the lawyer collects his 
fees, as I will be one with the law 
as the law has always been one with 
me. So fees, retainers and law 
abide, these three, and the greatest 
of these is law. 


Grafeete 


The following quotes are purely 

apocryphal. 

Greenfield: My beard and I have a 
contract terminable without 
notice by either party. One 
day it's going to get tired of 
me and shave me off. 

Dean Footes My tennis racquet needs 
restringing. Guess I*IX have to 
kill my cat. 

Dean Shelton: My cat needs restring¬ 
ing. Guess I'll have to kill 
Steve Gutman. * 

Boren: Dear friends at the D.A., you 
insist upon misspelling ay name. 
It is spelled with an "t," not 
with an # i M and a "g." 

Miller: And God bless Mummy and Daddy 
and Aunt Millie and Uncle Ferdi¬ 
nand and all the first-year stu¬ 
dents in Sections 2 and S who 
haven't read Brawr.er* 


LaPierre: Numerous students have 
complained that I talk faster 
than they can write. I have 
even been called "The Flying 
Frenchman." Therefore, from now 
on, air-sickness bags will be 
distributed before each class.* 

Boren: Dear friends, your questions 
tax ay imagination, which is not 
transferable at death. 

Reams: I will teach the course and 

give the lectures, we will use 
the \ext I have edited, I will be 
the Mayor, Fire Chief, Public 
Prosecutor and Notary, but your 
Legal Writing teachers will give 
you your grades. 

Ireland: Secretly, I have always 

thought that CarDOEO would be a 
good name for a SLEEPING pill. 




Courses of a Different Color 


In the best interest of the 
incoming students, the faculty curric¬ 
ulum committee undertook a major re-1 
vision of the freshman studies. Min¬ 
utes of the first meeting include the 
following amendments. As few first 
year students own much of anything, 
the faculty decided students could re¬ 
late better to Poverty Law than to 
Property. Estate and Gift Tax is out 
as no good lawyers pay taxes anyway, 
and a case study of Grand Larceny is 
in. Legal Process has been deleted as 
there is really no method to legal 
madness, but to aid freshmen in syn¬ 
thesizing their class work, a course 
in Legal Phenomenology will be insti¬ 
tuted. Contracts will be replaced by 
Contacts, which is a more practical 
study for those freshmen who must get 
summer jobs. To cater to the ever¬ 
growing female enrollment, Tarts 
will replace Torts. Mandatory reading 
for this course will indued A Woman * s 
Hornbook and Schlafly on Lesbians, 
Libbers and Other Broads. And finally, 
to standardize Legal Writing, the 
instructors will be compelled to use 
Portrait of a Lawyer as a Young Man, 

by Jimmy Joyce. 

The second meeting's minutes were 
full of such brainstorming suggestions 
as the following. Property should be 
taught in place of Poverty Law, as 
freshmen need the incentive of look¬ 
ing forward to possible rewards after 
the culmination of their grueling 
studies. Because the commissioner is 
a nice man and needs a job, and since 
students shouldn't be exposed to 
Grand Larceny until they have had 
Legal Ethics, Estate and Gift Tax is 
back in. As Hegel's Legal Phenomenology 
text proved less rigorous than La 
Pierre's dialectical prolegomena on 
Legal Process, the latter was inserted 
in the freshman program. (No sense 
giving students a false sense of 
security). Because Dean Korenblatt 
is a nice man who also needs a job, 
Contacts will be reduced to an extra¬ 
curricular subject that students may 


learn on their own and Contracts is 
reinstated. Committee notice was given 
to the fact that women entering the 
school consistently scored higher 
on the L.S.A.T. than their male coun¬ 
terparts , and not wishing to further 
accentuate the disparities between male 
and female capabilities, Tarts got 
snuffed and Torts revived. As stately 
plump Buck Milligan never rote a 
comprishenSybil line in s'life, the 
order for the Joyce book was retracted 
from the bookstore and Legal Writing 
professors are once again set on their 
arbitrary ways. 

Undoubtedly, these farsighted 
changes as made by our faculty will 
upgrade the comprehensive program here 
at Wazzoo Law School. ^ 


DA is to humor as ... 

Foote is to Shelton as velvet is to 
polyester 

LaPierre is to speech as Mario 
Andretti is to cars 

Hodge O'Neal is to clothes as the 

blind men were to the elephant 

Miller is to his students as STP 
is to a screwdriver 

Kelly is to class discussion as 
Skylab is to the earth 

Dixon is to charisma as Ali is to 
humility 

Bernstein is to Bernstein as tedious 
is to boring 

O'Neal is to accounting as Algebra 
I is.to nuclear physics 

Gerard is to Eloquence as Sid 
Viscious was to decorum 

Helmholz is to Greenfield as sour 
milk is to Chivas 

Korenblatt is to recruiting as Edsel 
is to Ford 

Dorsey is to Jurisprudence as Cap¬ 
tain Kirk is to Space, the 
final frontier 

Appleton is to Criminal Law as Oidget 
is to Xaveria Hollander 
















'INTS FROM 'ELOISE 


Dear Friends: 

This is just a short little hint 
for those of you who use casebook 

supplements. 

vie all know how easy it is to 
leave one of your supplements someplace: 
the bathroom, the classroom, the Pit, 
etc. Sometimes, even though you are 
careful to put your casebook and supple¬ 
ment together, you end up with Just 
one of the hooks. 

Take a tip. Put a snap or hook on 
the books, and use that snap when class 
is over or you finish studying. 

That’s right, snap or hook the 
supplement to the casebook and you 
won’t lose either one. You may loose 
both, but not just one. 

I have a Con law casebook and sup¬ 
plement that don’t have snaps on them 
so I put a small safety pin on the in¬ 
side of the supplement and now when I 
finish with both, I pin them together. 
This may take you a few seconds, but I 
promise it will save you the frustration 
of being able to find only the casebook. 


Base Judicata 

Who’s an first?, last year’s law 
school chaups and all-grad league semi- 
finalists, opened their season last 
Saturday, under blizzard-like condi¬ 
tions. The opening ball was thrown out 
by Phil Shelton who exclaimed, -There’s 
no way I’d be out here in this sub zero 
chill factor weather if your first 
baseman Dan O’Donnell hadn't told me 
that he was going to break my thumb if 
I didn't show." 

The third year team routed the 
inexperienced first year's Rebel Yell 
9-2. The high point of the game for 
both teams, came when Rebel Yell 
smacked their longest hit of the game 
into short center and took Who's on 
First?*s coach, Bob Areovio, by sur¬ 
prise as the ball hit him consecutively 
in the glove, knee, and foot, 


GRADES 

JUDICATA 

Sources close to the administra¬ 
tion report a radical new grade re¬ 
form policy is quietly circulating 
through the faculty. 

An astonishing feature of the 
proposal is that grades range from 
90 to 90. (A small, tightly knit 
lunatic fringe of the faculty is 
insisting that the range run from 
0 to 5. They claim that the grades 
will be so different that employers 
will be unable to correlate the grades 
to any recognizable standard.) 

The majority proposal is sup¬ 
ported by members of the faculty who 
argue "it will make it difficult to 
distinguish upper level students from 
truly upper level students, but it will 
raise morale by eradicating the stigma 
of inferiority. The proposal should 
also firmly entrench our studentry 
among the mediocrity of the status 
quo." 

Class medians will, of course, 
reach the lower nineties, and all 
students with a 90 average will be 
placed on academic probation. 

Students will be academically 
ranked by alphabet. Placement Dean 
Korenblat stated "There will be no 
trouble placing the A, B and C stu¬ 
dents, but the X, Y and Z's will make 
my job rewarding. * 

A final decision will be made at 
the next faculty meeting.^ 




EX LIBRIUM 


li 


Newly released books on the law: 

1) A Primer on the New Canadian 
Jurisprudence by Keith Richards 

An insightful behind the scenes 
look at Canada's swinging judges and 
their bizarre personal lives. Read 
why Canada's judiciary decided that 
they would take it upon themselves 
to balance Canada's budget and the 
innovative method they chose. Read 
how Keith Richards was just one small 
pawn in their grand plan. Included 
is their secret "hit list" of other 
rock stars that can expect to get 
busted while on tour in Canada, but 
will be allowed to beat the "rap" 
by playing benefit concerts. Also 
for the first time. Richards reveals 
the undercover (ha ha) role played by 
Margaret Trudeau for Canada's men in 
black. 

2) I Was Phyllis' Shadow by Madame X 

A never before look at the private 
law school life of anti-ERA activist 
Phyllis Crapley as told by the person 
planted in her law school by pro-ERA 
forces to shadow Phyllis's every move. 
Discover how canned briefs and No-Doz 
forever changed Phyllis's life. 

Also answered is the burning question 
of whether Phyllis is really a Geritol 
junkie. This book tells all! Also 
included are previously unreleased 
photos of Phyllis eating her lunch in 
her car and ratting her hair. 

3) Just Doin' My Thing by Huey P. 

Newton 

Read how the Cuban experience 
has mellowed the former Black Panther 
activist. See how Newton's lawyer 
faced a peculiar dilemma in deciding 
whether to use Newton's character 
witnesses. Will his new theory of 
defense that his mind was under the 
control of Radio Havana when he com¬ 
mitted the crime sway the jury? In¬ 
deed, this book is a probing insight 
into the workings of an appellate 
lawyer; after all, does Newton hope 
to be initially acquitted? Stay 
tuned for a sequel as the law prog¬ 
resses through the appellate procedure. 


OTHER UPCOMING TITLES TO BE REVIEWED: 
Fair Trials and the Right of the 
Free Press by Patty Hearst 
Family Law and the Age of Consent by 

Roman Polanski 

Creative Accounting by Bert Lance 
The Breakdown of the American Family 

by Charles Manson 
Probing the Limits of the 1st A. 

and Still Having a Leg to Stand 
On by Larry Flynt 


Absent Cause... 


Dear Mr. Shelton, 

No doubt you have long suffered 
the complaints and threats that the 
recent slew of attendance policies 
has given rise to. Mr. Helmholz' 

Trust and Estate policy, which is 
one of the most onerous of all, does 
not permit any absences without the 
student having to do written work 
that must be submitted to the pro¬ 
fessor. Helmholz claims that he only 
does this because he cares for his stu-* 
dents and wants them to learn the mate¬ 
rial. Well, love is a two-way street. 

On the Friday before spring break 
Professor Helmholz waltzed into 
T & E class and commenced to do his 
thing. Moments later his face turned 
the color of 16th Century parchment 
and he gravely informed the class 
that class would have to be called off. 

Well shit, man, we demand equal 
protection. We think Helmholz owes 
each of us a brief treatise on a 
different aspect of T & E-law. If 
we can't get sick, neither can he!! 

Love, 

T & E Buffs 
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rn paeejst 

DA staff member Barbara Wurman 
was killed during an early morning paste¬ 
up session when her typewriter exploded. 

An autopsy revealed that at least fif¬ 
teen keys pierced her chest, with the 
fatal blow coating when the spacer bar 
drove through her heart. Although the 
rumor has been denied by the family, 
some reports noted that the keys imbedded 
in the chest spelled out "Gilberts.** 

Funeral arrangements are still pending, 
but the SEA has scheduled a memorial 
wake, beer blast, and softball game for 
next week. The DA regrets the loss of 
such a fine staff member, and has an¬ 
nounced plans to sue the estate for the 
cost of a new typewriter. 


The D.A. regrets to announce that 
Managing Editor Mark Clevenger was 
killed recently when he overdosed on 
male chauvinism. As Clevenger's wife, 
Martha, and the female staff members 
of the D.A. looked on with ambivalence, 
the third-year student spluttered, 
choked on some sexist remarks which had 
become stuck in his throat, and asphyxi¬ 
ated. Reputedly, Clevenger began to 
gasp for breath in the midst of utter¬ 
ing the words, "barefoot, preg—." 

After the funeral, Clevenger's 
wife was quoted as saying, "Long live 
liberation and test-tube babies!" 

D.A. staff members offered encomiums 
to Clevenger. Editor-in-Chief Bruce 
Hunt, shocked by the news, said, "Well 
drop my drawers," an action which will 
suffice for the traditional gesture of 
mourning, the flying of the flag at 
half-mast. Co-ed(itor) Monica Thomp¬ 
son, laughing through tears, said, "Bye, 
bye, albino porker." Dave Rieser, 
second-year Associate Editor, reportedly 
said, "It doesn't matter—he was a 
third-year student anyway." Staff mem¬ 
ber Barbara Wurman, who died supra , 
had no comment. In spite of the elo¬ 
quent petition of Carol Rutter, Co- 
Editor, the Women's Law Caucus refused 
to give a donation for a wreath. 

The D.A. regrets the loss of its 
only cupcake blonde. 
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CARLSON NAMED 
OUTSTANDING PROF 

by Hark Clevenger 

Professor Ronald L. Carlson has been selected as the 
second annual recipient of the devil's Advocate Outstanding 
Professor of the Year Award. He will be honored this evening 
at the O.A^S.B.A. banquet aboard the ’"Robert E. Lee.** 

Professor Carlson, always a popular teacher, was praised 
most often for his genuine desire to help students both in 
and out of class. His accessibility to students was «een as 
one of his strongest features in the student commentary. 

Also noted by many students was his ability to use his personal 
experiences to clarify sometimes obscure casebook issues. His 
experience was gained in his trial practice in Iowa, before 
he began his teaching and lecture career. In addition to his 
high reputation at the law school. Professor Carlson has 
gained much acclaim for his accomplishments throughout the 
country, and is a nationally recognized expert on litigation 
and evidence. 

In making the final decision, the D.A. Editorial Board 
was aided greatly by the student commentary. While all four 
professors were eminently qualified, Professor Carlson was, 
by way of student input, the best choice. 
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Letters to the Editor 


' To the Devil's Advocate: 

We note with some hilarity that the same 
issue chastising the dean for his deci¬ 
sion not to be bound by the student 
referendum and the Quarterly for its 
"callous disregard of the majority of 
law students" not only puts forth its 
own nominees for Outstanding Professor 
of the Year award, but also announces 
that the "votes" of the student body 
will not choose the winner of that award. 
The D.A. should exercise some restraint 
in its criticism of those who aren’t 
bound by our democratic processes until 
and unless the D.A. agrees to be bound 
itself. 

Alene Lee 

Ann E. Hillebrandt 
Editors^ Note: 

Time has its Man of the Year; Sjoorts 
Illustrated, its Sportsman of the Year. 
Even Playboy and Playgirl glorify their 
respective Sex Objects of the Year. 
Traditionally, journalists have exer¬ 
cised a special prerogative to accord 
recognition to those whose achievements 
(and endowments) they regard as note¬ 
worthy . 

When the D.A. announced the then- 
upcoming referendum, it alerted the 
student body as to the weight which would 
be given student opinion. In choosing an 
Outstanding Professor of the Year, we re¬ 
garded as inappropriate a "popularity 
contest" format which would rely solely 
on the number of votes each professor 
received. 

Student opinion is, of course, the 
most important factor in our decision. 
However, we feel that a numerically- 
tabulated "vote" would not reflect ade¬ 
quately student sentiment because: 

1. A mere numerical cipher is not 

as valuable as a carefully-thought- 
out comment in evaluating profes¬ 
sors' classroom abilities. All 
editors read each ballot before 
making a decision. The substan¬ 
tive quality of the comments is 
accorded more weight than numerical 
tabulation. 

2. Not all students expressing an 
opinion have been exposed to each 
of the nominated professors. 

3. The three classes are not repre¬ 
sented proportionately by the 
number of responses in the opinion 
poll. 

The entire D.A. staff nominates the 
:ontenders. If anyone would like to have 
some input into the nominations process, 
re encourage you to join our staff next 


To the Editor: 

I am a recent graduate of the law 
school. Since graduation I have come to 
question the value of what the training 
I received. These questions were par¬ 
tially a consequence of my comparison of 
my bar review experience to law school. 
In that experience I did not go to bar 
review classes, I only purchased the 
written materials. One half of these 
materials were made up of Gilbert-like 
outlines, and the other half (for the 
non-multi-state portion) was essay ques¬ 
tions which were followed by exemplary 
answers. It could be described as a 
case system adapted for educational pur¬ 
poses. It is a simple format, but one 
that I found clearly more effective 
than the law school instruction. 

The apparent reasons for this ef¬ 
fectiveness do not seem obscure. With 
the review materials, the feedback 
was immediate and was written. Under 
the school's system, the feedback 
comes at the next class, if at all, 
and it comes orally, which limits the 
complexity of the thought that can be 
conveyed. 

I recognize that we will not have 
adapted materials to work from when we 
leave school, but will have to work 
with real cases. When we do so, 
however, we will then have specific 
issues requiring resolution, issues 
that serve as a focal point that is 
entirely lacking in the law school 
exercise, which consequently seems to 
be like training for running by first 
hopping on one leg. This approach, 
then, does not appear to be any more 
"grounded in reality" than the adapted 
bar review materials. 

The final word on the matter, how¬ 
ever, really comes at exam time, and 
in that regard I must note that— 
except for one semi-exception involv¬ 
ing statutory interpretation—I have 
seen no examinations which tested the 
ability to brief cases. Until the 
faculty sees fit to test the same 
skill they try to develop over the 
semester, the bar review approach seems 
to be the most obvious one for exam¬ 
ination preparation. 


'ear. 













As for class**, 1 generally learned 
nothing that I might not have much 
more easily and effectively learned 
from written materials covering the 
same matters. Only one instructor 
(during summer session, from another 
school) ever made such material (his 
lecture notes) available to the class. 

X'm not sure why I went to class 
as often as X did—but one reason is 
fairly certain—X felt that it would 
give me some indication of what the 
test would emphasize. X have found 
some basis for this belief. . . . 

The truth of this is in some respects 
irrelevant, however, if students believe 
it to be true, and I'm confident that 
many do. It is hard to believe other-* 
wise—-to believe that a professor 
would not give some edge to those stu¬ 
dents who faithfully attend class. Cer¬ 
tainly no professor, to my knowledge, has 
gone to any pains to convince his or 
her students otherwise. Consequently 
we have the inspiring spectacle of 
the future leaders of America franti¬ 
cally copying down what the person in 
the front of the room is saying. 

A solution to this problem would be 
to separate the instructor from the 
exaaircr, as is done with the bar 
examinations. This would add some 
integrity and discipline to the 
school*s process that is presently 
lacking. Possibly a more feasible 
alternative would be for the faculty 
to break up their classes into workable 
groups, for pursuing either work proj¬ 
ects or discussions. The groups by 
necessity would meet only a few times 
a semester. The semester exam would be 
treated as something apart, and essen¬ 
tially the students* own responsibility. 

This sensitive level of which X 
speak is the grading process. In this, 
the faculty is given wide discretion, 
and a student disputing a grade has a 
virtually hopeless task of proving 
that the professor has abused this 
wide discretion. Probably no such 
challenge has ever been successfully 
made, if attempted (though it's also 
quite possible that such discretion 
hasn't been in fact abused, either). 


But really, isn't this the only 
way that things can really be? 

Wouldn't any other way be impractical 
and chaotic? 

Certainly, if instructors enjoy 
wide discretion, any other alterna¬ 
tive would be impractical. But is 
such discretion itself necessary? 

For instance, why cannot the in¬ 
structor write up a comprehensive 
guide sheet of the grading cri¬ 
teria on which the exam is to be 
graded, this sheet to be made 
available after the grading and 
posting. This should not impose 
any undue burden on the instructors, 
since presumably such criteria are 
already clear in their minds any¬ 
way. The students could then 
easily evaluate their own papers 
against the guide sheet; this in 
itself should be valuable to many 
students. 

Perhaps as importantly, however, 
student might even evaluate and chal¬ 
lenge the guide sheet. The "time 
deterrent** could be avoided by giving 
credit for a challenge or appeal—even 
if the student does in fact win a grade 
point increase also. After all, why 
should the student have to sacrifice 
time for what he/she should have re¬ 
ceived without effort expended in the 
first place? And shouldn't the demand¬ 
ing task of finding flaws in an in¬ 
structor's reasoning be considered at 
least as much of an achievement as 
writing a paper that he/she finds 
satisfactory? Certainly it should. 
Other considerations aside, challenge 
is at the heart of the legal profes¬ 
sion; when justifiable, it should be 
encouraged by the school, rather than 
tacitly suppressed. 

Robert Peterson 
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SBA SUMMARY REPORT 


The 78-79 SBA is proud of the part 
it has played in securing grade reform, 
public printing of teacher evaluations, 
substantial curriculum revision, and 
lighting of the parking lot. 

We began our tenure last April 
with a resolution calling for an end to 
the $100 bonus payment to the top 10%— 
an issue upon which we prevailed. We 
ended our tenure this week, making good 
on our pledge that if the faculty did 
not make teacher evaluations available 
for student benefit that we would publish 
our own. 

Between these Aprils the student 
government met with numerous successes 
and at least one defeat. An SBA mem¬ 
ber quickly learns that mundane issues 
are often as important to students as 
the more sensational ones. To that end 
we have not only worked on grade and 
curriculum reform, we have installed a 
free telephone (without administration 
help) and a canned soda machine (with 
administration help). We have not only 
done teacher evaluations and taken activ¬ 
ist stands on political issues in the 
state and national legislatures, we have* 
worKed on job fairs for students, and s'et 
up orderly funding and procedural guide¬ 
lines for future student governments. 

In an effort to increase the 
sociability of the school we have had 
more beer parties and professor potluck 
dinners than ever before. We have spon¬ 
sored the first nighttime beer blast 
(Halloween), the first canoe trip, and 
the first talent show. 

The sexual preference issue caused 
the government to set up procedures for 
both legislative and popularly sponsored 
referenda. The government and the 
student majority lost a battle with the 
Dean over this wording, but by the time 
of this printing a compromise may well 
have been effectuated. 

At the beginning of the year we set 
three goals: grade reform, printing 
teacher evaluations, and improving the 
social climate. We have accomplished 
these things, and many other things along 
the way, only because of support from the 
student body and hard work from the SBA 
members themselves. Every member of the 
government did their part, but chair¬ 


persons Linnea Thompson and Cecilia Urban 
of Academic Affairs, Beth Slavet and 
Karen Stray-Gunderson of Placement, Ken 
Vuylsteke and Dave Kuntz of Student 
Environment, and Bob Arcovio of Social 
were the people who were in the fore¬ 
front, spending their time and efforts 
to better the school for their fellow 
students. The same can be said for 
Vice President Tery Cox, Secretary 
Becky Riddell and Treasurer Les 
Szwajkowski. 

We all know that change is not the 
specialty of the house at Wash U. 

School of Law, but this year we saw 
that changes can be made. They did 
not come easily. I was amazed, time 
and again, at the tasks the 29 SBA mem¬ 
bers were willing to undertake. It is 
certainly nice to head up a successful 
group; as leader it is easy to claim 
the praise. Yet it was the thoughts 
and labor of 29 students that accom¬ 
plished the things that were done. 

Mark Levison 

SBA President 


SBA Elections 

The spring elections for the 1979-80 
SBA were held on Tuesday, April 3. 
Representatives of the third year class 
include: Ross Bricker, Bonnie Day, 

Steve Hochberg, Laurie Keeshan, Cecilia 
Urban, John Wallach and Kelly Whitaker. 
Tim Duncan and Stacey Reines tied for 
the 8th position. Tim Duncan withdrew, 
so Stacey Reines will serve on the new 
SBA. 

The list of second year representa¬ 
tives reads: Matt Baker, Cully Dale, 
Stuart Katz, Joan Spiegel, Ellyn Stern- 
field, Karen Stray-Gunderson and Scott 
Walthius. This class too had a tie; 
this one was between Doug Dewing and 
Henry Finkelstein. Doug Dewing won the 
April 10 run-off election. 

On Thursday, April 12, the new 
S3A met to elect their officers 
Cecilia Urban is the new president 
and Doug Dewing is treasurer. The 
offices of vice-president and sec¬ 
retary will be filled next fall 
after the incoming freshman class e- 
lects its SBA representatives. 








THE GOOD) THE BAD) 
AND THE BORING 


by :tonica Thompson 

Finally, choosing a coursa will be 
an act of informed consent rather than 
a shot in the dark. Teacher evaluations 
are to be published based on the data 
collected by the 5BA froa the students 
on April 9-10* Ever since teacher 
evaluations were instituted, students 
clamored for their publication. Un¬ 
fortunately, the students never pre¬ 
sented the issue to the faculty until 
it was too late in the year to act upon 
the proposal, and during the succeeding 
semester, the students' concern would 
lie dormant until evaluation time was 
again at hand* 

This year, however, the SBA made 
published teacher evaluations a major 
goal and began preparatory action early 
in the semester. The proposal got as 
far as the Student Relations Committee, 
which is comprised of both faculty 
and students. This cooa&ittee took the 
preliminary steps toward implementing a 
joint evaluation form. The SR Committee 
polled various law schools and learned 
that approximately half of the schools 
responding had published evaluations, 
some of which were administered solely 
by the students. The SR Committee be¬ 
gan drafting an evaluation form in a Yes- 
No format which would adequately meet 
the needs of both the students and 
faculty. 

Since other pressing concerns pre¬ 
vented more timely consideration of 
printed teacher evaluations by the fac¬ 
ulty, the proposal never actually got 
out of committee. During the exclusive 
Executive session which preceded the 
April 4 open faculty meeting# the 
issue of printed evaluastions came up, 
or more precisely, failed to come up. 
Though there was limited discussion on 
the matter, no one moved to suspend the 
rules calling for the normal administra¬ 
tion of evaluations* Therefore, by con¬ 
sensus—i.e. default—the faculty later 


announced its intention to run the evalu 
tion program in the accustomed manner* 
Meanwhile, the SBA had not lain dormant. 
Fearing that faculty action on printed 
evaluations might be put off due to the 
faculty's preoccupation with grade re¬ 
form, the SBA had taken precautionary 
measures to insure that published 
evaluations would be effected this semes 
ter. Earlier in the year, the SBA Stu¬ 
dent Environment Committee drew up its 
own evaluation form, modeling it after 
an early draft of the SR Committee's 
form. On Thursday, April 5, after learn 
ing of the faculty's decision, the SBA 
voted to run its own teacher evaluation 
program and publish the results to the 
students. 

The SBA forms were distributed 
simultaneously with the faculty forms 
on April 9-10. Aside from isolated 
incidents such as Dixon's Con Law XI 
course from which SBA was barred and a 
few other courses where no evaluations 
were distributed, the SBA canvassing 
ran smoothly. Many students overlooked 
the inconvenience of filling out two 
forms and completed both. Approximately 
50% of the total enrollment in each 
course returned the SBA forms. 

The new SBA has its work cut out fc 
it. Not only will it be responsible foi 
the tabulation of the evaluations, but 
it must decide how to decipher the 
Information, and determine if all the 
substantive comments should be printed. 
More importantly, the 1979-80 SBA 
will have to decide whether individual 
copies of the evaluation should be 
distributed to each student or whether 
communal copies should be placed on re¬ 
serve in the library. Finally, the 
new SBA will have to decide in the fall 
whether it will again attempt to write 
a joint evaluation form with the facult* 
or continue to run printed evaluations 
on its own. ^ 


Grade Reform ... Finally 


by Carol Rutter 

After an hour and a half of ani¬ 
mated debate, the law school faculty 
approved substantive changes in the 
grading system by a 10-5 vote at the 
open meeting on April 4. Those who 
raised their hands in favor of grade 
reform were Professors Becker, M. 
Bernstein, Carlson, Gerard, Greenfield, 
Kelley, La Pierre, McManis, O’Neal and 
Reams. 

Grade reform, which has been an 
issue at WULS for more than seven 
years, will at last go into effect 
during the next school year. Profes¬ 
sor Patrick Kelley is chairman of the 
Rules Committee which drafted the 
grade reform proposal. Other committee 
members are Professor Mike Greenfield, 
Dean Phil Shelton and students Bob 
Baum, Linnea Thompson and Rachael 
Kurschen. 

Eight sections of the ten section 
proposal were approved by the faculty. 
The tone of the meeting was established 
when motions to delete the two crucial 
paragraphs regarding mandatory medians 
were defeated. Several professors 
in favor of deleting the mandatory 
median requirements spoke at length 
of the Grand Tradition of total profes¬ 
sorial discretion in awarding student 
grades. Bob Baum responded firmly 
about the overwhelming student sentiment 
that mandatory medians are the heart 
of grade reform and that raising the 
scale from 65 to 100 is merely a "cos¬ 
metic change." 

Others pointed out to the faculty 
that mandatory medians would halt the 
currently prevalent "course-shopping" 
whereby students beef up their GPA's 
by taking courses from professors 
notorious for giving high medians. 

Concern that mandatory medians 
might not be appropriate for seminars 
and small courses caused many pro¬ 
fessors either to abstain or to vote 
against grade reform. Mandatory medians 
were ultimately approved for all courses 
except for supervised research which 
will henceforth be pass/fail. 


An unexpected memo from Placement 
Dean Steve Korenblat, regarding his 
concern about the committee's ranking 
proposal, resulted in some consterna¬ 
tion. Mike Greenfield, who sponsored 
the ranking proposal as written into 
section nine, requested time to recon¬ 
sider the matter in committee before 
submitting it for faculty approval. 

Section eight, guidelines for 
grade distribution in first year 
courses, was sent back to committee 
for a determination of how the new 
distribution suggestions correspond to 
or vary from past grade distribution 
patterns. 

The salient features of grade re¬ 
form as passed are: 

1) The grading scale is 65 to 100. 

2) Grades between 65 and 69 earn no 
credit? grades between 70 and 74 earn 
credit; a 75 average is necessary to 
remain in good standing each year and 
to graduate. 

3) The student who earns between a 
74.50 and 74.99 average at the end 
of the first year shall be eligible 

to continue on probation on the condi¬ 
tion that the student's cumulative 
average at the end of the second year 
is 75 or better. 

4) A second year student whose average 
for the year is between 74.50 and 74.99 
but whose cumulative average is in 
excess of 75 may continue into the 
third year on the condition that the 
cumulative average for the second and 
third year is 75 or better. 

5) A student who has earned 75 or more 
credits and whose cumulative average is 
75 or better who receives an average 
below 75 during the immediately pre¬ 
ceding academic year shall be eligible 
to continue on such terms and condi¬ 
tions as the faculty may establish. 

6) First year medians will be 82 or 83. 

7) Teachers of all other courses in 
which a numerical grade is given shall 
fix their median grade within a range 
between 82 and 84 unless the median 
grade point average of students en¬ 
rolled in their course is above or 


Continued on page 7 





MOOT COURT 


ARGUABLY BETTER 


by Frank MerrlveII 

Kmn Vuylsteke always Insists that 
ha is shy, but most people know that 
ha really isn't. 

**W«11, in our first competition 
on Thursday we want up against Wash- 
bum while Terry and Judy argued 
against Creighton in the morning." 

Pause. 

Glint. 

"We hammered them." 

And so began the strange and awful 
saga of how the survivors of the Wiley 
Rutledge Spring Moot Court Competition 
fared at the Regionals in Des Moines, 

Iowa two weekends ago. The teams were 
Judy O'Rear and Terry Farris, who were 
the winners in the intramurals here and 
wrote the best brief and Ken Vuylsteke 
and Steve Hamilton who outpointed O'Rear 
and Farris in the finals but lost to 
them on the brief. David Failer and 
Eric Settleheim went along as alternates. 

For the record, Hamilton and 
Vuylsteke took third in the regionals 
while Farris and O'Rear had to settle 
for fifth. 

Actually the latter team had been 
one of the stars of the three prelim¬ 
inary arguments. They were one of the 
few unbeaten teams and one of two teams 
that won while arguing petitioner. They 
were ranked third going into the quarter¬ 
finals. 

Hamilton and Vuylsteke made it to 
the quarterfinals ranked sixth on a 2-1 
record. They had lost to South Dakota 
while arguing the petitioner side the 
night before. They also had the sec¬ 
ond best petitioner brief at the tourney. 

Because of this ranking the two 
Washington University teams had to 
meet in the quarterfinals in a replay 
of their final argument here. This time 
with the sides were reversed and Hamil¬ 
ton and Vuylsteke arguing respondent the 
score was again close but the respon- 
V s nide won la this year's probFaa 
respondent side was heavily favored. 

The difference in the score here was a 
little over one point. 


The victors were to get no further 
than the next round where they were 
beaten by a strong team from North 
Dakota that eventually went on to beat 
South Dakota and settle an intense 
inter-prairie rivalry by winning the 
tournament. It is uncertain how much 
Vuylsteke's rumored partial dishabilie- 
men t had to do with the loss. 

The participants agreed that the 
intramural competition here is far 
superior to those at other schools 
and even better than the regional com¬ 
petition itself. Both Vuylsteke and 
Farris agreed that judges here were 
better, at Des Moines the only time 
real judges sat was at the finals. 
During the rest of the tourney teams 
had to settle for young Des Moines 
attorneys. 

It was also agreed that Washington 
U was one of the loosest teams at the 
tournament. "Except maybe for Wash- 
bum sneered Vuylsteke, "but they 
were last." ^ 


Continued from page 6. 


below that range. In that case, the 
median range shall be expanded up or 
down to include the grade number 
closest to the median grade average 
for students enrolled in the course. 
The median GPA for students enrolled 
in the course will be determined after 
the examination has been administered 
and will include only students who 
examine in the course. 

3} Guidelines regarding distribution 
of grades in first year courses—sent 
back to committee. 

9) Ranking proposal—sent back to 
committee. 

10) Transition formula to convert old- 
scale grades into new-scale grades 
was delineated. 

By amendment, supervised research will 
be pass/fail. ^ 




HONOR CODE VIOLATIONS FOUND 




by Dave Rieser 

For the first time in recent mem¬ 
ory the Honor Council has met, made a 
finding of facts and found violations of 
the Honor Code. The violations involve 
breaches of the restrictions against 
secreting research materials and were 
found against two students who were 
shown to have had Library books in 
their library lockers for various 
amounts of time. The Honor Council 
imposed its minimum sanction in requir¬ 
ing that a letter be placed in the 
student's file but Dean Foote has the 
final say. The Council indicated that 
it would be happy with his decision, 
whatever it may be. 

Honor Council members aren't 
exactly sure what action Dean Foote 
can take. Although there is no ques¬ 
tion that he has the power to impose 
whatever sanction he feels appropriate, 
it is not certain whether he can erase 
the finding of the honor code viola¬ 
tion. In some ways this is far more 
important since no matter what is in 
the record, the student faces a ques¬ 
tionnaire that asks whether he has ever 
been convicted of an honor code viola¬ 
tion. Dean Foote would not comment on 
the case while it was still pending 
before him. 

There is some feeling that a blot 
on the record of an uncertain effect is 
a little harsh considering both the 
nature of the violation and the in¬ 
frequency of this statute's enforcement. 
Yet, Robbye Hill,, who voted with the 
majority on the Council, doesn't think 
so. She says that a letter on the 
file is for the person's own protection. 
She believes that since both the per¬ 
son and the Dean have to report to the 
Bar examiner that a violation has been 
found that it is better that there be 
some official record of exactly what 
was involved. She did not believe 
that these violations would keep anyone 
from taking the bar since the violation 
did not really go to the honor or 
trustworthiness of the person involved, 
and since an examiner who decided 
against a person on this single viola¬ 
tion could easily be accused of acting 
in an arbitrary and capricious manner. 


Alvin Pasternak was the sole dis¬ 
senting vote and believed that the 
majority took the wrong perspective 
dealing with the case. "They found 
the violation," he said, "and now they 
are making Sure that it doesn't af¬ 
fect the person's chances. You have 
to look at the whole process. If 
there is only a minor 'violation' then 
nothing should be done at all." He 
did not think that what had been done 
constituted a violation. He argued 
that there has to be a "gross secret¬ 
ing" or that a person has to be shown 
to have fully intended to have deprived 
others of the materials. "There is no 
such thing," he continued, "as a minor 
violation of the honor code." 

Ms. Hill differed saying that if 
the Council needed proof of the sub¬ 
stantive time that books had been kept 
then the Code would have less meaning. 
"If we are to have any kind of a work¬ 
able code," she said, "these both have 
to be violations." w 


Job Hotline 


by Sandy Stratton 

Dean Korenblat has announced 
that a recorded message system will 
soon be installed in order to get 
information on available jobs to alumni 
more quickly. The system will be tied 
in to the regular Placement Office 
phone, and will operate after normal 
office hours until the office opens 
the next day. Presently, alumni who 
want to get job information from the 
office receive listings through the 
mail. The problem with this is that 
it sometimes takes considerable tin£. 

The new system will eliminate the 
time lag. For protection of the employ¬ 
ers using the system, some of the 
listings may be blind with the office 
acting as liason co collect resumes 
for the employer. Korenblat says that 
to the best of his knowledge, Washington 
University is the only law school in 
the country to use this system. 

_ _ __ cnnf. on wi 
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TAX, TAX , NO TAX 

Curriculum Changes 



The faculty Curriculum Committee com¬ 
pleted its work on the 1979-30 course of¬ 
fering late last week. Though the admin¬ 
istration has yet to complete a schedule 
designating the times and rooms for each 
course, the facu‘.iv has coordinated the pro¬ 
fessors’ names with the course titles which 
-■ill he available to next year’s students. 

(See p.9 for a complete list of courses and 
professors.} 

The Curriculum Committee, working in 
conjunction with the faculty and the Dean, 
presents a curriculum containing standard 
courses which faculty members feel should 
be mandatory offerings in a law school 
schedule ail* special courses which reflect 
the particular interests of both faculty 
and students. 

The new curriculum also reflects the 
recent changes enacted by the faculty in 
regard to the upper-ciassmcn 1 s writing 
program. The new pro"ram eliminates the 
distinctions between second and third year 
seminars, making all cf these courses jpe - 
to both classes. Students wuo do not ful¬ 
fill their ' niting requirement by partici¬ 
pating in moot court or one o * the law 
reviews will be required to take one seminar 
each year. Some seminars include a class¬ 
room component while others are strictly 
writing. Doth types of seminars are sub¬ 
ject to enrollment limitations, allowing 
12 students in courses with a classroom 
component and 20 students in the basic 
wrising courses. 

7. possible innovation, which is not 
scheduled for formal faculty consideration 
this year, is ike imposition of prerequisites 
id the clinical program. Kenneth Pye of 
Duke University and Gary Palm of the Univer¬ 
sity of Chicago recently reviewed our clin¬ 
ical program. Though generally favorable, 
their report criticized the T7USL program 
because students aren’t required to take 
courses in evidence, trial practices, and 
for certain clinicals, a course in criminal 
procedure before they are allowed to oar- 
ticipace. 

A proposal requiring students to take 
Evidence and Trial Techniques before entering 
the clinical courses was advanced by the 
committee in order to meet the criticism. 
However, the faculty orobably won’t discuss 
the merits of this proposal until next fall. 
At the moment, it’s difficult to ascertain 
whether any consensus of opinion exists a- 


by Sandy Stratton and Monica Thompson 

mong faculty members on this issue. On 
Wednesday, April 11, a -faculty vote (9-3) 
rejected a motion to inform this year’s stu¬ 
dent body of the possible change in the 
clinical policy. This defeated motion was 
designed to inform students who are inter¬ 
ested in the clinical program so they could p 
make adequate preparations in planning their 
1979-33 schedule and thereby avoid being 
shut out of clinicals in the 1930-31 school 
year if the prerequisite plan should be en¬ 
acted. Nonetheless, the faculty decided 
not to prematurely notify students of a 
pending alteration in the curriculum policy. 

The freshman program underwent the 
most sweeping changes. Earlier this semester, 
the faculty decided to include Destitution 
instead of Legal Process. In the words of 
the Curriculum Committee proposal, "That 
course (Restitution) would analyze the sub¬ 
stantive law of restitution and compare it 
with that of contracts and torts and would 
introduce the student to the remedial as¬ 
pects of restitution." 

Also, the faculty voted to replace 
Estate and Gift Tax with a two-hour course 

entitled Introduction to Legislation- 

the term "legislation" being used to en¬ 
compass "all forms of law that have the 
characteristics of textual rigidity." As 
presently contemplated, the courses will 
have two basic components. The first is 
an introduction to statutory construction 
and interpretation and the use of legislative 
histories. In this respect the course will 
be similar to the latter half of Legal 
Process. The materials have not yet been 
selected, but will probably be similar in 
all three sections. 

The second component is an introduction 
to the interpretation and use of adminis¬ 
trative regulations and rulings which 
arise from statutes and the coordination 
of legislative law with case law. This 
part of the course retains the objectives 
of Estate* and Gift Tax. Again, the mate¬ 
rials have not been selected but will 
probably reflect the teacher’s field of 
interest--for example, the FCC or Social 
Security. The materials will not be re¬ 
lated to the Internal E.avenue Code. The 
substantive content of Estate and Gift Tax 
will be taught in the estate planning 
courses. 

Continued on page 11. 








mt inued it on peg* 10. 

Treseac students /ho dropped Legal 
Process in the tirst semester will net 
hsve tu take :he Introduction to ... islatlon. 
"acuity action sc the /prtl II meeting ex¬ 
empted $ *uJe~-ts from this substantive re 
quirenent t though students ausc still make 
i? the lost credit hours wi;h ocher courses. 
(Presumably, the sane will apply to chose 
»ho dropped out of Estate rod Gift Tax 
since there Is no comparable course being 



cone, from n, * 11* 

Of particular interest to students 
is the fact that the system will also 
be used to advise of student )ob openings 
over the summer on the sane basis as 
described above for alumni. Korenblat 
noted that many )obs open up In June and 
July when students are not in contact 
with the school. By using the message 
system they can find out about these 
opportunities. (Jobs will also be 
posted on the bulletin boards on the 
sane basis as before.) The system will 
be operational by the end of the school 
y,«r. if 


FOR A FEW DOLLARS MORE 


by ISo^.ica Thompson 

Has the rising cost of tuition 
put you in an impecunious dilemma? 

If financial aid is your only answer. 

I've got some good news and some bad 
news. The good news is that there are 
more funds available than previously 
anticipated. The bad news is that you 
have to fill out three time-consuming 
forms to get on the financial aid roll. 

All the forms are located on the 
table in front of the Dean's office. 

Along with the GAPSFAS, the GIS and the 
FA there is a special memo prepared by 
Dean's Shelton's office. The memo con¬ 
tains general information about the 
financial aid program here at the law 
school. It also explains the relevant 
criteria on which the Financial Aid Com¬ 
mittee bases its awards. The basic 
types of aid discussed in the memo in¬ 
clude scholarships, HDSL and GSL loans. 
Though the memo may slightly underesti¬ 
mate the amount of HDSL money available, 
it contains enough information to accur- * 
ately answer the most frequent questions 
students have about financial aid. 

Several points not covered in the 
memo may be worth noting. Hash U does 
not specifically require data from your 
parents. The parental section of the 
GAPSFAS does not have to be completed 
unless: 1) you are a deduction on any 

of your parents* income tax returns for 
1978, 1979, or 1980; and 2) during the 
three years mentioned above you have not 
obtained $750 or more fro© your parents; 
and 3) you have not or will not live 
for 8 consecutive weeks with your parents 


during 1978, 1979, 1980. As soon as all 
the pertinent information is filled in, 
mail the GAPSFAS to Princeton, H.J. and 
request a copy be sent to Wash U. In 
order to meet the May 15th deadline 
for financial aid applications, it is 
good to have your GAPSFAS mailed before 
May 1. 

The GIS and Law School FA can be 
returned to Dean Shelton’s office. 

You can also get the necessary signa¬ 
tures notarized when you turn in the 
forms. 

Funding for the summer work-study 
program has been obtained by the Uni¬ 
versity. Some of this money will be 
spent on law students. The program has 
not been previously administered here, 
so there is some uncertainty as to how 
it will operate. Funds do not become 
available until July 1. The final de¬ 
cision on recipients is made over in 
Brookings. Basic criteria involve 
eligibility, need and particular student 
interest in the potential employer's 
area. Though other off-campus employers 
will be encouraged to participate. Legal 
Aid and possibly faculty research assis¬ 
tants will be the most likely programs 
funded in July. As of now, only 
summer applications are being considered. 
If you have a strong interest m either 
of these areas, and feel you can qualify, 
you may obtain forms in the Dean's of¬ 
fice. The actual deadline was April 
15, but due to the administrational 
difficulties, late applications might 
still be considered, 




Sports 
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ERNA ARNDT 


by Frank Merriwell 


Order came from chaos several . eek- 
ends ago as the Srna Arndt basketball 
tournament, the law school’s heights of 
spring, came to its rousing conclusion. 

Tens of people crowded into the Francis 
fieldhouse to see what turned out to be a 
superb basketball double-header that finished 
off the two week classic. 

The first game pitted a fine team made 
up of the women all-stars coached by Tara 
Levy against a motley group of faculty 
coached by Ron "always a bridesmaid" Carl¬ 
son, which showed such little evidence of 
technique that the thing turned out to be 
a trial. 

The women, as per usual, pulled out 
another stunning upset victory, beating 
the increasingly winded faculty 22-20 in 
double-plus overtime. The women were paced 
ba a strong performance by rookie forward 
Lynn Skaggs who sharad high point honors 
with center Linnea Thompson and power 
guard Stacy Reines. All had six ooints. 
Forward Judy Lynch rounded out the women’s 
scoring with four points and did some ex¬ 
cellent work off both the offensive and de¬ 
fensive boards. Sally Calhoun, the women's 
hot-dog quarterback guard, dazzled the 
crowd with her ball handling and defensive 
play and made numerous steals. The team 
was rounded out by Roboye Hill, Patty 
Greenfield, Cecilia Urban and Laurie 
Keeshan. 

While there can be no question that 
the women played an excellent game, they 
were well aided by a strikingly poor per¬ 
formance turned in by the faculty hooosters, 
Pat Kelley, stunningly turned out in~a 
pSir of checked maroon shorts, showed the 
only spark of faculty hustle until he him¬ 
self was stunningly turned out for being 
found liable of committing five fouls. 

Phil Shelton, Hike Greenfield and Ron 
Carlson shared "high" ooint totals for the 
faculty with, can you imagine, four points 
each. (Greenfield would have had two more 
lad net an elegant t T -'o-handed underhand 


shot from the foul line been called back 
for "excessive use of talent." The ref 
was Kenny "I can be reached" Anderson 
who called a rather original game that in¬ 
cluded several "icing" calls against the 
faculty.) Dave Becker, Susie Appleton and 
Mark Weinstein rounded out the faculty 
squad and each had two points. * 

The nightcap of the afternoon was the 
finals of the tournament competition itself. 
The game saw a good Specific Performance 
team lose to an even better No Chafe squad 
by a score of 64-59. No Chafe, led by Jay 
Phelan and Gary Jenkins, had had perhaps 
the more arduous route through the draw 
chan the other squad. Only two days before, 
they edged out a tough Alumni team coached 
by Ron Carlson who led most of the way 
through their semi-final game only to choke 
in the final seconds and literally hand 
the younger team their berth in the finals. 

Tile score was actually closer than 
the game would have suggested. No Chafe 
led for almost the entire game and had little 
trouble penetrating the Specific Performance 
zone for inside points, and keeping Specific 
Performance outside on defense. That the 
game was close at all was due to a long 
scoring lull by No Chafe in the middle of 
the second half and due also to the incred¬ 
ible shooting of Specific guard St. Pierre. 
St. Pierre poured in an extraordinary 31 
points and did it from just about every¬ 
where . 

Steve Turley led the No Chafe scoring 
with 15 points, many on fine inside layups. 
Jay Phelan had 14 ooints to go along with 
his sterling performance at guard that in¬ 
cluded numerous steals and some excellent 
passes. O'Donnell, Niles, Kramer, Porter 
and Jenkins rounded out the squad. 

Pete Thompson was the next-highest 
scorer for Specific Performance with 12 
points, while Dwight Kinsey, who did the 
most to keep his team even close in tha 
first half had eight. Spec tor, Thoralli, 
Tcrenger and Nusslaum completed the team. * 





ragging it 


by Propaganda Minister 


Last year's lav school chia^s, »*ho^<s Cn 
irst? stretched their undefeated string to 
©ur straight last veebenl* The third year 
«a» hai a lack las ear first half of the 
esson, narroviy lea feat lag the first year’s 
vm 6 Softball 5-5, and falling behind Cral 
leadings 3-2 In the first. The first in- 
ing beating the rookie team administered 
o the oldsters seemed to spark, if not hu- 
iilUti, the veteran team. They gave 4p only 
me rja the rest of the $ama and finished 
i ii-9 winner. An earlier victory over 
le >el Yell, V2, completed their sweep of 
:he first year teams. 

This weekend HOF? face! a traditional foe. 
Ugh ^toilers. Some of the tellers had been 
>a.!-mouthing the defending chasps and WCF? 
responied with a variance. Led by ho ers 
from Irv Shape!1, Mark 3luhm t Mike rtoseherry, 


and Andy Hiofsky, scored 13 rant be¬ 

fore the umn stopped the fight. 3y the 
time the ten ran "slaughter rule* .as in¬ 
voked the filers ha ! anassed zero r. v 
•gainst UTF? Pitching aces *T> e'* Mori and 
Sos" Uvlson. 


A late afternoon ga-Ne proved to be the 
biggest upset of the ye, r "hen Oral ?lead- 
ings defeated second ranked Snafu, 10-9, 
in a come from behind victory. This would 
seen co akc **CF? a $ hoe- In for the grad 
league play-offs, with Snafu at 4-1 and 
Capital 'ffen:e at 1-0 till in :ht nianlag. 

Mien vrr? coach Sc > *huatie # Arcovio • i 
askgu 1: he thought hie tan* ha., secured 
one of the play-o !£ berths he replied, 

'"fell you'd think so, but * ith the bunch 
of prlna donnas I've got working for me, 
you never know,” 


ANYONE CAN PLAY 


Contrary to popular opinion, Mho’s 
on first is not the only softball team 
in the law school. In fact, the law 
school is represented in many good 
leagues. But, like other sportswriters 
for this "newspaper** I am going to deal 
with my own favorite—Lascivious Car¬ 
riage. Don’t ask me what it means: 
ask our team captain, Ed "Grand Slam" 
furr. Earlier this semester, good ol* 

Ed decided that a softball team made up 
of quasi-normal people, not jocks or 
"Sox,** would be fun. He never expected 
to be competitive. In fact, we didn’t 
even expect to win any games. We just 
wanted to get out in the great outdoors, 
get a little exercise, and have another 
excuse to drink beer. 

After our first game, our expecta¬ 
tions of doom appeared to be coming true. 
After fashioning a 5-2 lead, our oppon¬ 
ents, a strange group called the *Iso¬ 
quants, * blew us away with an 8-run 
inning. Me were not discouraged though. 
Me did score 7 runs, and that wasn’t 
too bad for a bunch of Saturday after¬ 
noon athletes. 

the next week, we encountered 
"Detta House,** led by law-student "on- 
leave" Tim Havens, and his magic pitch¬ 
ing arm. It was a rout. But, wonder of 
wonders it was Lascivious Carriage on 
the winning side of a 17-15 final score. 
Our own star pitcher. Hike "Koufax" 
Cheroin, proved that he can hit as well 


by Mark Clevenger 

as pitch. (Well, maybe "pitch" is a 
little strong.) Even I, an overweight, 
out-of-shape, albino porker (and dead 
to boot, if you noted my obituary in the 
last edition), managed to go 5 for 5. 

Star outfielders Hike "Luigi" Vitale 
and Hark Levin provided some spectacular 
catches (and misses), and Russell Selman 
and I alternated in right field to pro¬ 
vide comic relief. The lightning-fast 
(tho* a bit inept) infield of Hike 
Samvakis, Hark Kaufman, Jon Strauss and 
Ed Furr put on some sparkling defense, 
with a little help from Joe DiPaola 
and Roger Lerner. When the dust cleared 
at the end of the pitcher’s duel, it 
became apparent to us that maybe we 
should take ourselves a little more 
seriously. After all, we weren't half 
bad. 

Then last week, we met a serious 
challenge—undefeated Grad Business. 

In a somewhat spectacular extra-inning 
game, the weekend warriors (or worriers) 
became pennant contenders. By the nar¬ 
row margin of 17-16, we raised our rec¬ 
ord to 2-1, and set our sights on the 
Grad "B" league championship. A spec¬ 
tacular grand slam home run by Captain 
Ed highlighted a last-inning comeback. 

Yours truly grounded out with two men 
on base to send the game into extra 
innings. That sad event took some of 
the luster off a spectacular care-handed 
catch of a looping fly ball by John 
"Look Ha, Ho Glove" Blumeafeld. Tons or* pagt 



a thousand clowns 


Tax is like the Egyptian priesthood, 
no one knows what's going on. 

Boren 

There is nothing like a little counter¬ 
suit to loosen up the opposition. 

McManis 

Yes, I have an inside way of measuring 
the principal but if I told you it 
wouldn't be an inside way. 

Greenfield 

Later on we will be looking at whether 
insurance is like a toaster. 

Greenfield 

When you close your eyes to temptation, 
don't make it look like a wink. 

O'Neal 

My book [on close corporations] reads 
like a novel except it doesn ? t have 
any four letter words, 

—O'Neal 

That is a constant ratio that is a 
constant. 

Mandelker 

These principles get so confused, you'll 
have to take all my courses to figure 
them out. 

Mandelker 

I don't think you should stand up before 
a judge in the Bootheel and argue micro¬ 
economics . 

Mandelker 

That's in Pennsylvania and Connecticut 
where they don't believe in consistency 
anyway. 

Mandelker 

The great teeth in our society is federal 
money. 

—guest lecturer for Mandelker 


Exclusionary zoning is the boogie man 
of land use planning. 

—guest lecturer for Mandelker 

If you don't think downzoning is diffi¬ 
cult you ought to go out and try it 
some time. 

Mandelker 

The test isn't the thing, the thing is 
the thing. 

Ireland 

Now can it be said that what is per¬ 
mitted cannot be permitted unless it 
is compelled? 

Ireland 

You're not in California, you're in 
Missouri, that should be obvious. 

Ireland 

You are accurately reflecting the degree 
Of the Supreme Court's muddleheadedness. 
Ireland 

The Sup c c ie Cou::; \r the big cheese*. 
Ireland 


Continued from page 13, 

Grad Business got one run in the top 
of the 8th, but Jim "Mr. Sears" Baker 
stroked one into the gap with men on 
second and third to provide the game¬ 
winning run. 

Next week we face another law 
school team, the Shysters. (Actually, 
by the time you read this, it will be 
over.) A keg of beer is on the line, 
not to mention pride. Who says a bunch 
of fun-loving, aging law students 
can't have a little fun, and win at 
the same time? ^ 






Credit Question Not Moot 

Uv« Glaser 


Despit# the fact the two years 
of arguers have relied on it, the grant¬ 
ing of a fourth credit and a third 
year seminar waiver for those who have 
competed In three earnesters of Hoot 
Court is uncertain* 

Previously there had been no ques¬ 
tion that thoee who had mooted for 
their entire upperclass career and had 
helped administer the program would 
be given the final credit and waiver 
without having to argue the final 
semester. However there is now some 
doubt that this will be extended to 
this year's board and to those in 
the future. 

That a problem should have arisen 
for this year's board was a surprise 
to its members. According to outgoing 
president Ed Furr, the board received 
indication that their credit would not 
be automatic when they received from 
their advisor. Professor Charles Haworth 
an unprecedented request that they de¬ 
tail the administrative work that they 
had performed this semester. Although 
Haworth would not comment on his ac¬ 
tions a terse memo from him to the 
Board suggested that he expected that 
they, who traditionally do not argue 
nor write their final semester, justify 
the receipt of credit. 

The outgoing board has complied 
with Haworth's request and the next 
move is up to him. Since the denial 
of the waiver would prevent the entire 
thirteen person board from graduating 
it is doubtful that this will be al¬ 
lowed to happen. 

The problem with respect to fu¬ 
ture boards is entirely different. 
Ironically, the situation was created 
by the program's own popularity and 
success. When it was started five 
years ago it was contemplated that 
the Board, made up of third year stu¬ 
dents who had competed both semesters 
of their second year, would be rela¬ 
tively small, and that the work that 
they would do in administering the pro¬ 
gram combined with their third semes¬ 
ter of participation would acre than 
justify a fourth semester of credit 


and a seminar waiver. Since the be¬ 
ginning of the program the sis# of 
the Board has increased slightly but 
has still remained within a reason¬ 
able number. Next year's Board 
however will consist of 33 people. 

This created two problems. First, 
although the governing board had al¬ 
ways been chosen by the outgoing 
Board there were so many people that 
it was decided that it would be 
better to allow the larger group to 
elect its own executive committee. 
Secondly, and ominously, some doubt was 
expressed among the faculty that there 
would be enough work to justify the 
award for ail of them. 

The faculty has never been happy 
recognising administrative work as 
credit but there is still some chance 
that they will vote to award It again. 

There is a better chance, however, 
that they won't. Thus the incoming 
board plans to spend the summer devel¬ 
oping a proposal for work that the 
members of the board could perform to 
earn their final credit and waiver 
without arguing their final semester. 
First they intend to tighten the writ¬ 
ing requirement for all mooters. This 
would include requiring both formal 
outlines and first drafts. Second 
they plan to improve the advising pro¬ 
gram in which senior mooters advise 
second year participants in writing 
their briefs and presenting their 
arguments. 

The Board is also trying to work 
in other projects to provide an oppor¬ 
tunity for academically recognisable 
work. Among these are participation 
in the National Hock Trial Competition 
and in the new first year moot court 
program that began this year. 

Although the Board plans to pre¬ 
sent their proposal to the faculty in 
the fall they are advising that meters 
take seminars just in case. Incoming 
President Hicheiie Lowe admitted that 
if they lose the fourth semester credit 
it will hurt the program, but added tha 
m some ways the planning over the sura 
will help in the long run. "He have a 
new program,* she said, "and this will 
give us a cnance to explain it to the 
faculty. * jw 


Have You Ever Had To Make Up Your Mind? 


A meeting will be held Wednesday, April 18, in the court room 
as an introduction to the Hoot Court, Quarterly and Urban programs. 


MOOT COURT 

The Wiley Rutledge Moot Court 
Society offers second and third year 
students a program to develop skills 
in appellate brief writing and oral 
advocacy. Students earn one hour of 
academic credit for each semester they 
participate in the program, and receive 
a seminar waiver for completion of two 
consecutive semesters of moot court. 

Students interested in the program 
are given a copy of a hypothetical case 
situation (known among mooters as the 
"problem"). The problem is designed to 
represent a case before the United States 
Supreme Court. In recent years, the prob¬ 
lem has involved such substantive areas 
as: labor law, securities law, family 

law, administrative law, and criminal 
law. 

After receiving the problem, each 
participant selects a partner. In the 
event that the selection process fails 
to team-up participants, partners will be 
assigned. Each team briefs only one 
side (petitioner or respondent) of the 
case. A team spends about seven weeks 
in research, outlines the arguments and 
then produces an appellate brief of the 
issues involved. The brief is graded 
by faculty members and weighted 40% in 
the overall scoring. 

The week after the brief is turned 
in, oral argument is conducted before 
St. Louis area lawyers and judges. The 
Honorable Judge McMillian from the Eighth 
Circuit judged semi-finals during the 
Spring Competition and the final round 
of the Spring Competition was judged by 
six judges of the Missouri Court of 
Appeals. All participants are required 
to argue twice, once on the side briefed 
and once on the other side. Winners are 
selected on the basis of a prescribed 
point system: 40% brief score and 60% 
orals score. The winners of the intra¬ 
mural competition advance to regional 
competition against other law schools. 

In recent years, Washington University 


has sent teams to the national tournament 
in New York. 

The Moot Court Society offers three 
competitions. The Fall competition is 
sponsored by the New York Trial Lawyer's 
Association, and involves about 120 
law schools. The Spring semester 
features the highly prestigious Jessup 
Competition in International Law. 

National winners compete against the 
best teams from fifteen different na¬ 
tions, and the International Finals 
are often held in such places as 
Buenos Aires, Brussels, and The Hague. 

A domestic competition is also held 
spring semester. Winners advance to 
mid-west regionals. Last spring, 
regionals were held in Rapid City, 

South Dakota. This year winners 
traveled to Des Moines, Iowa. The 
1979-1980 Board has expressed interest 
in expanding Moot Court's activities 
to include a Mock Trial competition 
and a First Year competition. 

The competitions are open to all 
second and third year students, regard¬ 
less of class rank. The program is 
designed to train students to be effec-■ 
tive litigators; we teach a practical 
and highly marketable skill. The St. 
Louis area Bar is very supportive of the 
Moot Court program and students fre¬ 
quently are offered job interviews by 
their judges from oral argument. Our 
feeling is that all students can bene¬ 
fit by the practice and skills gained 
by participation in the program. 

If you are interested in receiv¬ 
ing the Fall problem and rules please 
sign up on the bulletin board April 
16-20. 

Michele Lowe-CHAIRPERSON 
Kathy Kotteman 
Tom Lerner 
Alison Noven 
Ken Vuylsteke 

1979-1980 EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE ^ 





UR BAS LAW AS XU A L 


'$¥ 3tau« Friedman 


The Urban Law Annual is one of the 
aost outstanding urban-oriented law 
reviews in the country. It is pub¬ 
lished in hardcover format twice 
yearly* The Annual includes articles 
by the nation’s leading authorities, 
exploring such varied topics as land 
use, environmental protection, city 
and regional planning, housing, zoning, 
landlord-tenant law, real estate, 
municipal law and finance, consumer 
protection, welfare, education, and 
sex discrimination. Additionally, the 
Annual publishes many student works. 

Last year’s Board selected the work 
of nine second-year students for pub¬ 
lication as well as several third- 
year student Motes. 

Mext year in St* Louis the Urban 
Law Annual will co-sponsor a landlord- 
tenant symposium with the American Bar 
Association. The symposium will be 
held in conjunction with a forthcoming, 
special edition of the Annual focusing 
on resolution mechanisms for landlord- 
tenant disputes. 

A major emphasis of the Annual ’s 
Candidacy Program is to help each stu¬ 
dent develop and refine his/her organi¬ 
zation, research and writing skills. 

The third-year staff will work closely 
with each candidate as primary editors, 
assisting in the writing activities. 

Ue hope that the program will be a re¬ 
warding educational experience, provid¬ 
ing each student the opportunity to 
develop a written piece that is both 
original and creative in its legal 
thought. 

The Annual 's Candidacy Program is 
open to ail second-year students? no 
preference is given on the basis of 
class rank. As a participant in the 
program, each candidate is required to 
write one publishable case or statutory 
cosmant and one draft of a publishable 
note during the school year. Candidates 
will each write on different topics, 
selected from a list provided by the 


Topics Editor. Since recent published 
work has covered a wide variety of 
fields, no one should feel limited by 
our topical focus. 

The comment program will consist 

of two drafts during the first six 
weeks of the fall semester. After the 
first draft, the Board will make sug¬ 
gestions for improving the second draft. 
If the comment is accepted by the Edi¬ 
torial Board, staff status is granted. 

An acceptable first draft of a Mote 
must be completed during the spring 
semester. Those who are not accepted 
after two drafts of a comment are 
eligible to attempt a second comment 
during the spring semester. 

In addition to the writing respon¬ 
sibilities, each candidate performs a 
variety of administrative tasks neces¬ 
sary to prepare the Annual for publica¬ 
tion. These vitally important assign¬ 
ments not only put the book in final 
form, but also acquaint each student 
with all aspects of the publishing proc¬ 
ess. 

Second-year students are awarded a 
seminar waiver and two academic credits 
upon completion of the full year in the 
candidacy program. Third-year staff 
members receive a seminar waiver and two 
credits upon completion of the second 
draft of their Mote and editorial tasks. 
Appointments to the Editorial Board are 
made during the spring on the basis of 
your performance as a candidate. 

Although the Candidacy Program re¬ 
quires a great amount of time and work, 
the experience is valuable both in terms 
of technical skills and credentials 
gained. The Program also provides 
the unique chance to participate in a 
group effort: the publication of a 
quality journal. There will be an 
informational meeting in the Moot 
Court Room, April 18th at 11:00. I 
hope everyone interested and/or curious 
will attend. Staff and Board members 
would be happy to answer any questions 
and explain any aspect of the program.^ 











LAW QUARTERLY 

j y Wayne S t rub1s 


The decision whether to write for 
one of the publications, to participate 
in moot court, or to take a seminar is 
not one easily made. Nor is it easy, 
or even possible, in this limited 
space to detail those aspects of the 
Quarterly program that make it uniquely 
rewarding. What follows, therefore, is 
a brief overview of the second year 
program and the opportunities it affords 
any student interested in developing 
his writing abilities and publishing 
his work. 

The Quarterly candidacy program 
offers any second year student the 
opportunity to become a staff member 
through one of two routes. First, we 
invite students who rank in the upper 
ten percent of their class at the 
end of the first year to join the pub¬ 
lication. These students, with the 
close editorial assistance of the 
Quarterly senior editors, will write a 
casenote—a five-to-six page analysis 
of a recently decided, prominent case— 
in the early fall. Many of these case- 
notes will be promptly published in the 
newly created RECENT DEVELOPMENTS sec¬ 
tion of the Quarterly. 

Inasmuch as the top ten percent 
policy is an inclusionary rather than 
an exclusionary rule, the Quarterly also 
offers a writing "competition" open to 
any second or third year student during 
the first three weeks of classes in 
the fall. The term "competition" is 
a partial misnomer. There is no fixed 
limit to the number of students we can 
accept through the Comment program; 
rather, all students whose Comments meet 
Quarterly standards—typically, the 
great majority—will be invited to join 
the staff. The Editorial Board will 
select a number of recent court deci¬ 
sions worthy of comment from which can¬ 
didates will choose one upon which to 
write. Critical research materials will 
be xeroxed and placed on reserve to in¬ 
sure access to these items. While no 
editorial assistance will be offered 
during this time, the Topics Editor 
will be available to answer certain 
questions, and all students will be 
provided with a sample Comment and a 


candidate's manual containing instruc¬ 
tions on how to research, organize, 
and write a Comment. All Comments 
will be read anonymously by each mem¬ 
ber of the Editorial Board within a 
week of their submission, and all stu¬ 
dents whose Comments meet Quarterly 
standards will be invited to join the 
staff on equal footing with those who 
attain staff status as members of the 
top ten percent. Thus, the Quarterly's 
candidacy program allows any student 
to know whether he or she is a member 
of the second year staff within three 
to four weeks of the start of the sec¬ 
ond year. 

During the remainder of the year, 
staff members fill two roles on the 
Quarterly. First, they perform a 
variety of administrative tasks neces¬ 
sary to prepare the journal for publica¬ 
tion. These assignments, averaging 
four-to-five hours per week, integrate 
and familiarize the student with all 
aspects of the publication process. 
Second, staff members provide the major 
source of publishable material for the 
Quarterly . Each student writes a 
Note, a substantial analytical work 
concerning a current development in an 
important area of law, which allows the 
author to make a significant contribu¬ 
tion to legal thought. The range of 
topics is unrestricted and the writer 
will have the individualized assistance 
of a senior editor throughout the 
process. 

Staff members who complete their 
administrative assignments and write 
a Note receive a, seminar waiver and 
two academic credits. Appointments 
to the Board are made during the spring 
on the basis of the student’s perfor¬ 
mance as a staff member.- 

The 1979-80 academic year promises 
to be particularly rewarding to members 
of the Quarterly. Our publication of 
the "Quest for Equality" series will make 
the Quarterly one of the most widely 
read law reviews in the nation. This, 
along with our goal of publishing sig¬ 
nificantly more student work, offers a 
unique opportunity to any student inter¬ 
ested in a law review experience. 

Please feel free to call us (889-6497) 
or drop by the Quarterly office in the 
library, 




















EQUALITY SERIES: 

Cox and Gunther 

by Barbara ***urraaa 


Archibald Cox, currantly Profes- 
•or of Law at Harvard Univarsity but 
bast known as the first Watergate 
Special Prosecutor, delivered the 
ninth and final lecture in the "Quest 
for Equality" Series recently. In 
the afternoon panel discussion, he 
was joined by Gerald Gunther, Profes¬ 
sor of Law at Stanford University. 

Professor Cox spoke on the topic 
"Judicial Administration of Equality 
and Liberty: Prom Declaration of 
Right to Restructuring Institutions." 

He addressed the question of how the 
egalitarian quest has affected the 
courts. 

"Constitutional law today has be¬ 
come a major source of reform," Cox 
observed. During the last twenty years, 
procedural changes such as declaratory 
actions and class action suits have 
enlarged the courts* opportunity to use 
judicial action as a substitute for 
political reform. 

Today, affirmative judicial de¬ 
crees are often required. In a class 
action judgment, the court may be 
forced, for example, to enact a new 
program of school integration, including 
supervision of administration, curricu¬ 
lum and extra-curricular activities. 

In such a situation, the court itself 
imposes a program of reform in lieu of 
the political action for which the 
plaintiffs had appealed. Thus, the 
judicial decree takes on a legislative 
character in that it pertains to the 
future and governs large numbers of peo¬ 
ple, and an executive character in that 
it involves continual supervision of 
the judicially-instituted program. 

This new judicial role gives rise 
to the problems of the court's compe¬ 
tency as well as its legitimacy in 
imposing programmatic remedies. Are 
judicial procedures adaptable to the 
new demands? Do judges have the neces¬ 


sary expertise? Cox concludes tnat 
judges can still reach a decision on 
the merits, then rely on objective 
experts to aid them in formulating a 
remedial program. "The question is 
not whether the court can do every¬ 
thing, but whether it can do something 
when every other alternative is ex¬ 
hausted," Cox noted. 

The larger problem is that of the 
court's legitimacy--its ability to ob¬ 
tain consent and compliance with the 
particular programmatic remedy it pre¬ 
scribes. In Cox's opinion, "the use 
of judicial decrees severely strains— 
maybe even overstrains—the enforcement 
power of the judiciary." Because the 
judiciary lacks the powers of the sword 
and the purse, it is hard to obtain 
compliance with a decree that commands 
affirmative, rather than negative ac¬ 
tion. How can a court make a legisla¬ 
ture appropriate funds? The court can 
only command voluntary compliance be¬ 
cause the decree is law. Opportunities 
for friction and confrontation between 
the branches of government may prolif¬ 
erate. 

Courts should be slow to embark on 
their own programmatic remedies, Cox 
concluded. "These bold strokes should 
be reserved for great occasions." For 
the long run, we should look for other 
administrative remedies for the occa¬ 
sional breakdown of the political proc¬ 
ess, other "machinery of last resort." 

In the afternoon session, Professo 
Gunther generated lively debate when he 
proposed that the first question the 
court must address is the Constitutions 
legitimacy of the rights it is articu¬ 
lating. Only after the court is assure 
that it is vindicating legitimate right 
is it faced with the problem of fashior 
ing a competent remedy. The court * s 
authority to prescribe an adequate r«m< 
is never m question once the legitims* 
of the right is determined. ^ 
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FOOTEPRINTS 
IN 'THE 
MUDD 


I. On Criticism 

Dozens of times irrate students have 
come up to me with complaints about my 
writings. Any writer who chooses con¬ 
troversial subjects can expect that some¬ 
one will disagree with him. That is un¬ 
important. What does seem important is 
that some students think other students 
have no business criticizing professors, 
law review policies, or the administra¬ 
tive staff, etc. I r ve heard, ’'Who are 
you to do it...It’s not your place... 

How do you know you are right?” Well, 

I have never known 1 was right. If 
law- school has taught me one thing it 
is that nobody is ever right, their 
views just prevail for awhile. I have 
never contended I knew ”the truth.” I 
have merely tried to make my views 
prevail. 

It has been satisfying to me to see 
law school improvements which have made 
students' lives more tolerable, being 
brought about by concerted student effort. 
The fact that some law students think our 
proper place is to keep our mouths shut 
and take what the professorial gods hand 
down to us is a view which I find appal¬ 
ling. 

Tenured professors live in a most 
atypical world. They are isolated from 
the real world of competition, where if 
you don't do something right, you are 
not only told about it, but you pay for 
it. As a result they sit in their pro¬ 
verbial "ivory towers" and their skin 
grows thin from a lack of the daily bar¬ 
rage of failures and ineptitudes that 
the rest of us must face in ourselves. 
They become indignant at the thought 
that someone would dare evaluate them 
publically, i.e. newspaper articles or 
teacher evaluations. 

This attitude seems to have permeated 
down to a certain portion of the student 
body. Why do some students think a 
professor whom they have bitterly decried 
in conversation should not be so decried 
in public? I don’t know 7 Respect for 


by Hark Lavison 

authority? Well, maybe. But it seems 
to me authority ought to be respected 
only because it is respectable, not 
merely because it is authoritarian. 


xt. On Academism 

After three years of American law school 
it seems obvious to me that it doesn’t 
work. Absentee students need only study 
a good outline for a week or two before 
the exam to achieve approximately the 
same marks they would achieve had they 
attended class and prepared daily assign¬ 
ments. The grades we recieve are measures 
of quick abstracting and organizing abil¬ 
ities, coupled with polished, quick writ¬ 
ing technique. The exams test little 
more. Some professors argue that they 
try to structure their exams to benefit 
those who attend class. That doesn’t 
seem to make .any difference. In the 
end,a grasp of the basic principles, the 
form and feel of the substantive area, 
coupled with quick writing ability are 
all that is needed to do "well" in law 
school. 

This is not to say that one cannot pick 
up useful knowledge in the classroom, but 
acquired knowledge doesn't necessarily 
reflect gradewise, and grades are the 
direction in which we are channelled. 

From the moment a student sess foot in 
the law school everything about the place 
tells him grades are primary, knowledge 
secondary. It is high grades that the 
employer wants, and it is high grad.es 
that win free admittance passes to Lav 
Quarterly. 

By the end of one year of law school 
the student knows that what he has 
learned about a subject seldom corre¬ 
lates with his or her grade; by the 
end of two years a student knows that 
attendance and preparation seldom cor¬ 
relates with his or her grade. 

Remember when we used to take history, 
biology, cr math tests? The results 
seemed to reflect what we had learned. 

Continued on page 21. 
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Surely law chooi learning can be 
structured La a more effective meaner. 

as **s 11 • 

the grading aught to he spread over 
the durscioa of the course. Tils can 
he lone ta any of a number of ways: 
oral presentations, short papers, all- 
terse, class participation, etc. Maybe 
we*! get better attendance then. 

the recent rush toward mandatory 
attendance is a sere admission of my 
^ajor assertion that class attendance 
Is rendered Insignificant by our cur¬ 
rent system. Any first year class that 
meets for two hours a week and needs 
a seven cut attendance rule has prob¬ 
lems that mandatory attendar.ee cannot 
cure. In predictable fashion, the 
faculty has responded to the symptom 
rather than the disease* It is easier 
for then to say, Tie students don’t 
know what’s good for then,” chan ad¬ 
mitting that what they are doing is 
no good for the students. 

I certainly don’t know what solution 
is best. *hat I do know is the pre¬ 
vailing system is anti-intellectual. 

It places the primary emphasis on 
grades above knowledge, and it measures 
those grades in a way that may ha ad¬ 
ministratively convenient, hut is sim¬ 
ply not an adequate measure or actual 
knowledge and command over the tested 
subject. 


III. On Student Power 

One last remark on student power. 

The students can get virtually anything 
they want if they are willing to sake 
a strong enough stand. This was prov¬ 
ed &n years ago in the movement to 
open the faculty meetings. At the 
time we delivered our demand, ’’Open 
the faculty meetings by the end of the 
semester or we will never contribute 
funds to the lav school,” we did not 
have one teacher who would support 
our cause. They complained that we 
were holding a gun to their heads. 

The students, who were solidly behind 
the movement responded by saying, "Well 
fine, if that's the way you look at it, 
we will just have to cock the trigger.” 

We began running informational ads 
in the local legal journals, and ini¬ 
tiated a dialogue with the ABA. Once 
the ads were run it took about two or 
three days for a special committee to 
be formed to study the issue, and only 
a couple of weeks before the faculty 
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meetings were open. The lesson was 
clear, students, the weakest link In 
the faculty-administration-student 
power chain, can get their way if they 
feel strongly enough about an issue 
to make sacrifices. The sexual prefer¬ 
ence issue would have been won if 
of the students supported it and were 
willing to take actions in furtherance 
of that issue. The 57.5T vote, simply 
did not represent a strong enough stu¬ 
dent concern, ’dhen you are low group 
on the totem sole you need harmony to 
prevail. 

The best way to get the student view 
across at VTJ is to be as mannerly and 
straightforward as we can, while let¬ 
ting the faculty know that if our con¬ 
cerns do not receie proper recognition 
we will react with whatever it takes to 
make the proper impression. 

This year, many student issues were 
won because the faculty and admin is cr- 
tion ’it -ot want a reoeat of 1976-77; 
they sensed that the activist SBA had 
student support and was willing to 
'raise hell” if that is what it took to 
get things done. As a result, things 
went rather smoothly. 

The student government is now in a 
positive position. It has demonstrated 
. to the students that it can direct fun¬ 
damental changes in the school by win¬ 
ning the fight over grade reform, and 
it has demonstrated to the faculty 
that student concerns will be pursued 
by its administration of teacher 
evaluations. 

llext year the positive trend should 
continue. It Is dependent on two 
variables. The students themselves 
mist be aware of the power they have, 
and the government, once it is certair 
that it has considerable student sup¬ 
port, should not be hesitant to pursue 
its goals and to use whatever tactics 
seem reasonably designed to achieve 
those goals. If the faculty and ad¬ 
ministration sense a lack of belief 
in student power or government resotv. 
then nothing will be accomplished and 
conflicts will develop. If, on the 
other hand, the faculty and admini¬ 
stration believe the students will 
stand strongly behind the causes they 
espouse, then nent year will be snoot 
and positive, ^l. 
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NADER: 

“A TITHING WAY 
TO MORE JUSTICE” 

by Ralph Nader 

A little over a year ago, law stu¬ 
dent tithing for the Equal Justice 
Foundation (EJF) was a percolating idea. 
Now, due to determined law students 
at numerous schools, EJF is a reality 
and a growing one at that. 

About 160 third year law students 
(class of 1978) pledged one percent of 
their lawyer income to create EJF—a 
tither-controlled (one tither—one 
vote) group working on national and 
local levels for structural law reform. 
Access to justice issues such as citi¬ 
zen standing to sue, consumer class 
actions, participation reimbursement by 
regulatory agencies, and broader-based 
appointment of judges are some of its 
concerns. Precisely because there are 
not headline grabbing matters, the mem¬ 
bers of the legal profession must bear 
the greatest responsibility in resolving 
these issues. No one can better recog¬ 
nize their fundamental importance. 

These procedural reforms will help 
in cases brought against the injus¬ 
tices of poverty, discrimination, 
pollution, consumer fraud, corporate 
crime, and governmental corruption and 
waste. The abuses which our country 
should stop or prevent have been well- 
documented, especially during the past 
two decades. What is needed is broader 
development of the legal profession to 
permit more lawyers to work for lasting 
changes of the system. This is where 
law students can be a model for their 
older peers in the profession and make a 
dramatic contribution to justice in 
America. 

When in the spring of 1977 I asked 
a young lawyer, Craig Kubey, to visit a 
number of law schools to see what inter¬ 
est there was in tithing for an Equal 
Justice organization, the law school 
environment was said to be in the dol¬ 
drums of apathy toward justice causes. 

The response, however, was encouraging, 
as can be expected when concrete pro¬ 
posals challenge the idealism and self- — 
reliance of law students. 

Now in the second year of organizing, 
the EJF tithing idea is catching on 
with even more law students. North¬ 
eastern Law School students report that 
already over 10% of the third year class 


has tithed. Third year classes at 
Harvard, Boston College, Michigan and 
American University expect 10% or better 
shortly. The 10% figure assumes greater 
funding significance this year because 
of a pledge by San Francisco attorney, 
Fred Furth, to match all pledges by 
third year classes who reach the 10% 
tithing mark, up to $25,000. 

As predicted, the moral commitment 
demonstrated when largely impecunious 
law students tithe (some first and 
second year students are tithing in 
advance) is impressing others. Ramsey 
Clark and law professors Joseph Page 
(Georgetown) and Robert Vaughn (American 
U.) have tithed. The concept can be¬ 
come downright contagious. 

The EJF Board of Directors (includ¬ 
ing three law students) has just been 
elected. Law student EJF chapters will 
soon be opened. Tithers from the class 
of 1978 are already meeting to develop 
projects and later this year a full-time 
staff should be starting work. 

As EJF takes root in the conscience 
of young lawyers and law students, 
the law school climate is likely to 
become more receptive to the union of 
the normative with the analytic in 
legal education. The beneficiaries 
will be the millions of people who 
need a more just legal and political 
system. 

If a tithing campaign is underway 
at your law school, I urge you to become 
involved and pledge to the Equal Justice 
Foundation. If a campaign is not yet 
underway at your law school, or you 
desire more information about EJF, 
write to the Equal Justice Foundation, 
P.O. Box 219, Cambridge, MA 02138. . 
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Professor Interview: 


Daniel R. Mandelker 

% 

by John Laming 

Thia la tha ninth in a senes of interview* with Washington University 
Law School Professors. John H. Lamming was the interviewer. Daniel R. 

HandsIker is Howard A. Stamper Professor of Law , teaching courses in Land 
Use Planning and Control# Environmental Controls# Housing and Urban Develop¬ 
ment ami State and Metro Government. He is also director of the Urban Studies 
LLM program. Professor Mandelker has co-authored published casebooks for two 
of the courses he teaches and has completed revision of the Land Use casebook. 

His current research and writing projects involve finishing a monograph study 
on tax-abated urban redevelopment for the federal Department of Housing and 
Urban Development. He has also begun work on a new book on environmental land 
use regulation for McGrav Hill. He lives in Clayton, is married# and has two 
children. Professor Mandelker joined the law school faculty in 1962. 

Q. Professor Mandelker# would you tell us something about your personal 
background# what motivated you to enter the academic area of the law, and 
whether you considered any other alternatives along the way? 

A. I grew up in Wisconsin# in Milwaukee# and went to school at the Univer¬ 
sity of Wisconsin both for my undergraduate studies and for law school. I had 
always wanted to teach at the university level; my undergraduate professors en¬ 
couraged me in history, political science and even in French# in which I was 
interested# but when X got to law school X became very interested in the law 
and the opportunity presented to deal with Important social problems. And so 
from there X went on to teach temporarily for a couple of years in Xowa and 
after that to graduate school at Vale. X went into the then federal Housing 
Department for a year to pick up experience# moved on to Indiana, and then 
came here. 

Q. How would you characterise your teaching style and philosophy# and what 
do you try to accomplish with your particular methods? 

A. My teaching style undergoes changes from time to time. This year X have 
probably done more lecturing than X have before because it seems to me that the 
courses I teach, based as they very often are on statutory materials and on 
policy issues# don’t lend themselves to the socratic method. My aim is to convey 
a deep sense of the underlying themes# policies and structure of the material X 
deal with. Of course# there is always a tension between imparting information 
and teaching the students something about the underlying structure of the 
subject they are learning. Probably if our students did not have to go out ana 
practice law X would place less emphasis on information and more emphasis on 
overall policies and objectives. But after ail# they have to go out and start 
as lawyers# and X have an obligation to tell them something of the details of 
the program with which they are working. X always tell the classes that I like 
to get them to work with the statutes and cases they are dealing with at what 
I call the ’•working lawyer level." That is, they need to know enough about 
the statutes and about case law doctrine to begin working with them as a lawyer 
when they get a particular case or a particular problem in their offices. 

In addition to that, X have a very strong belief that the courses X teach, 
which are related to underlying social and economic policies and which generally 


represent legal interventions in the open market, need to be placed in a policy 

perspective. I try to do that especially in the Housing, Land Use and Environ¬ 

mental courses. We can’t get far enough with that kind of analysis, but I 
think we take some important steps. As you know, I have a housing reader 
which I did with a professor of planning at Berkeley and we use that in the 
Housing course for policy background. That reader is also under revision and 
should be out next fall. In the Environmental course the background policy 
and technological materials are included in the materials I use in class. Simi¬ 
lar materials are used in other courses I teach. 

Q. Could you please tell us about the Urban Studies program, the job oppor¬ 
tunities of its graduates, and the urban law field in general? 

Q. We don't really have an Urban Studies program here, but we have several 

courses in the area, including mine, and we also have the Urban Law Annual op¬ 
portunity. The Urban Law Annual has at this point achieved substantial recog¬ 
nition nationally. I like to think it is the best academic urban journal in 
the field. It is widely read and widely quoted both by the courts and in 
other law reviews. I have pointed out often that in addition to my courses 
it is very important for students interested in the field to get as thorough 
a foundation as they can in the private side of the real estate market. We have 
had real estate transactions courses taught here the last several years and 
they will continue to be taught, as I understand it, in the future. 

The job opportunities in this field just now are somewhat restricted. 

The problem is that government funding for urban programs is down and I think 
there is a bit of disenchantment in Washington with the land use field, 
with environmental controls, and with the planning programs that have been 
funded at the national level. But I think this will be temporary. The coun¬ 
try has to face up eventually to its obligations in environmental protection, 
land use and housing, and I expect that this field will continue to grow. The 
job opportunities range over a wide area. First of all, there are governmental 
agencies at all levels, which are using lawyers not only in their legal depart¬ 
ments but often in administrative positions. In addition to that, there are 
many opportunities for what some might call alternative legal careers, particu¬ 
larly in Washington, with public interest groups of various kinds. One of our 
former students is presently director of the National Home Builders Growth 
Management Litigation program. There are also growing opportunities in prac¬ 
tice. Large cities have one or more law firms specializing in this area. 

Finally, particularly in the environmental field, corporations have departments 
often devoted solely to environmental law. I could go on and on. In the 
housing field there is a new breed of entrepreneur coming up who combines both 
legal and entrepreneurial skills to put together not only housing projects 
but large scale commercial projects of all kinds. And that is another opportun¬ 
ity for students with this interest. 

Q. Is there some uncertainty or disenchantment at the present time in Wash¬ 
ington in the field of environmental law? Has the Snail Darter case forced some 
second thoughts in the capital? 

A. The Snail Darter case may have been an example of environmental over¬ 
kill. As you know, the legislation involved prohibited any kind of federal proj¬ 
ect that would endanger a threatened species. That legislation has now been 
revised. And I suspect that further revisions can be expected of other environ¬ 
mental legislation at the national level. In the environmental field now the 
buzz word is cost-benefit analysis. Some of the costs of the air and water legis¬ 
lation especially are being reconsidered. In the land use field, I think the 
problem is that an important national land use act was introduced in the early 
seventies and produced widespread and violent reaction from the more conservative 
interests affected. I think they scared Congress off. Many of us, though, 
expect national land use legislation ultimately to happen, maybe not in this 
administration, but later. 







Q. Do you have Any recommendations, remarks or advice concerning lam 
school curriculum? 

A* l am sn heretic when it comes to the law school curriculum, 

naturally, given ary background and mtarast*, I would Ukc to see lass 
emphasis on private law. The first yaar of law school was put togathar al¬ 
most sight*/ yaars ago, and was based on the notion that lawyers ware being 
prepared for a common law practice. What we need in the first year are more 
courses that deal directly not only with Constitutional Law, but with the 
kind of administrative practice that lawyers are going to get into almost 
immediately as soon as they get out of law school. At this school, I think 
we have tailored the first year pretty successfully to take care of these 
needs. Z think that we still don't have enough on legislative and adminis¬ 
trative problems in the first year, but frankly, this may sound odd, but one 
of the difficulties seems to be a lack of materials, a lack of books that 
could be used to teach these courses. Again, the teachers who put out these 
books, and that includes me, tend to follow the traditional models. But I 
think law schools are moving in the direction of emphasising public law more 
than they have, and I think that is what we should do. 

Q* Professor Handsiker, what are your thoughts on grade reform? 

A. I have always thought that some reform in the grading system was nec¬ 
essary. In particular, the 90 ceiling seemed to me to be pretty arbitrary, 
though it has historic precedent. It has created some confusion among prospec¬ 
tive employers who talk to our students, especially now that our students 
go nationwide in search of jobs. I was not very pleased with the grade reform 

that came out of the faculty committee. I did not think that all the problems 

had been thought out thoroughly and 1 saw some difficulties with it. How the 
faculty has decided on what they call a mandatory median, which means that 
half of the grades have to be above and half below a certain point. I don't 
favor that, I think it is an improper limitation on a faculty members' dis¬ 
cretion to grade the students as he pleases, and I feel very strongly on that 

issue. However, when I applied the new mandatory median to ay grades, I found 

it made practically no difference at all. So apparently it will be something 
that Z can live with. 

Q. What activities, interests or organirat ions get your attention on 
those rare occasions when you can escape the law field briefly, and the 
research, writing and teaching? 

A. My wife and I both like to travel? we were in the Soviet Union last 
summer and in England for a conference. We expect to go back to England this 
summer, where I have been invited to give lectures. I have a few hobbies; 
music is the hobby I enjoy most—classics! music. Mozart, as some of the 
students know, has always been ay favorite composer. Z sometimes jokingly 
say that students who want to understand my final examinations should listen 
to the Mozart String Quartets, and I recommend the X S16. Indeed, we have 
had a series of quizzes on operas this spring in Environmental Law, but 
actually, opera is not a*/ strong point. Then I very much like ay photography, 
which I do whenever Z travel, and I have a small stamp collection from former 
British Commonwealth islands all the way around the world that I started a few 
years back when Z was in the South Pacific. I've visited several of the 
islands from which 1 collect stamps, and the collection has been a lot of fun. 

DA. Thank you very much for the Interview. 
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